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PREFACE. 


The  rapidily  of  time  supplies  the  place  of  distance.  When 
we  are  separated  by  many  eyents  from  the  period  we  undertake 
to  illustrate,  we  fimcj  that  a  lapse  of  ages  has  intenrened. 
The  years  that  haye  flown  by  since  my  birth  haye  been  full  of 
vicissitudes,  of  falling  nations,  of  reigns,  empires,  and  republics. 
Contemporary  histoiy  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  exist;  for  the 
days  that  haye  just  gone  by,  seem  already  to  haye  sunk  deep 
into  the  shadow  of  the  past.  The  perspectiye  recedes  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  multitude  of  eyents  which  interpose  between 
the  eye  and  the  memory. 

I  scarcely  exceed  the  middle  age  of  man,  and  I  have 
already  lived  under  ten  dominations,  or  ten  different  govem- 
ments,  in  France.  Between  in&ncyand  maturity  I  have 
witnessed  ten  revolutions :  the  Constitutional  Government  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  first  Bepublic,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate, 
the  Empire,  the  first  Restoration  in  1814,  the  Second  Govern- 
ment of  the  **  Hundred  Days'*  by  Napoleon,  the  Second 
Restoration  in  1815,  the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
Second  Republic: — ^ten  cataracts,  by  which  the  spirit  of  modem 
liberty. and  the  stationaiy  or  obstructive  spirit  have  endea> 
voured,  by  turns,  to  descend  or  to  remount  the  declivity  of 
revolutions. 

ii. 

My  heart  has  throbbed  with  these  emotions;  I  have  lived 
in  this  current  of  passing  events ;  I  have  been  afflicted-  or 
rejoiced  at  these  downfalls,  or  these  successions ;  I  haye  suffered 
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from  these  subyersions,  and  I  have  been  instracted  by  these 
spectacles.  My  existence  hoB  yegetated,  has  made  a  noise, 
has  been  matured,  has  grown  old,  and  has  been  renewed  in 
me.  I  have  understood,  or  haye  fancied  J  understood,  whither 
the  world  was  tending  on  the  current  of  destiny.  A  recent 
vicissitude  has  raised  me  for  a  moment  to  the  head  of  one  of 
these  movements,  be^poen  tt  ^miuiieBit  vilncii  ovcrtkBVW 
itself,  and  a  oommmuty  lAodk.  it  ms  neccawry  1»  ooUeet 
togetSser,  to  save  tad  to  re«eDstitute  it  on  «  sew  fam.  The- 
Seco»d  Eepublie  vms  t&e i«aait.  Hiis  wbb  feskng  period, 
at  least,  ihe  only  system  ^wiiieh  ooidd  nJly  and  maSbt  Nfas 
people.  Monarohies  had  emml^d  benesdi  fixom,  cao  after 
another,  whatever  modificatims  mij^t  luo^e  beea  attenqoted  in 
Hieir  principles  cf  vitafily.  DynaatieB  m^iBg  oivii  was  for 
the  throne,  were  ncfGrng  mom  lihenaMlvies  Hukq  raodiniBB  and 
causes  of  internecine  conflicts,  amongst  tiie  psojAe,  heAmem 
^eir  respective  ptBrtasana.  CXazfl»  open  lihe  evown  had  l^ecome 
fftctioDS.  The  nation  itself  nvasaidivisible ;  its  fisetaaiem  mae 
divided.    The  eoontsy  aions  could  idfn. 

It  bad  fizrtiier  te  loake,  ior  tibe  defence  <ai  the  feloubdims 
of  society,  efi^^rts  wfakh  demsnd  die  power  and  Ae  mwrnimiity 
of  a  peofi^.  Finally,  it  load,  it  Ertill  has,  to  efibct-^in  its 
laws,  in  its  ideas,  asd  in  its  r^adiins  ^dbss  witli  daas,  in  its 
established  reBgKm,  in  ite  pubUe  snstmctioft,  in  its  pin&sof^y, 
and  in  its  manneKs-^eiwigetioal  iseforms  ^duch  tibe  hudti 
no  monaiohy  is  suffieieiidy  tBtnang  and  mifficifln%  deioted 
to  aoeomplie^L  RswdiitioBs  «re  imdis  %  npo^lioB.  Tbej 
arise  from  the  government  of  the  people,  operatij^  in  ithor 
great  experience  upon  themselves.  This  age  has  works  of  too 
much  importance  to  accomplish,  and'  questions  of  civilization 
and  religion  too  complicated  to  solve,  not  to  cooxti&ue  long 
republican,  or  not  tb  return  frequently  to  that  fom  of  govewr 
ment    I  am  therefore  a  republican,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
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things  which  must  happen,  and  from  devotion  to  the  great  work 
of  the  age.  Without  overlooking  any  of  the  inconveniences 
and  teigen  of  dbmoeraej^  I  «m  of  opnioft  that  wie  diould 
Accept  them  haiDicaiSf  as  a  task.  Jtiaihe  instrament  which 
wounds  «md  1mxdk9^  band  of  tiie  ftafceaman;  boiitia  the 
infltmmentof  gfeattftsBga.  We  miMfc  lenocmoe  great  tfajngs; 
we  nxoat  again  rechne  on  the  iadoknt  coueh  of  habitB  and 
jnrejticEces;  or  mmuat  risk  ^e  Sepoblicw  Thifr is  wj  pntfea^ 
.  aion  of&ith. 

in. 

It  a  wKb  this  eonviction  tet  I  httre  tmfartokwi  to  write 
Ihe  historj  ef  €»  two  reigns  of  the  Beatontion.  Letnenot* 
Iioweirer,  be  mikaiiderBtood^  f^r  ^DaecmYkii<»fc  will  not  render 
me  m^faat.  I  alnD  hxw  ladier  to  diiBrt  myBell  of  an  ezoesa 
of impareiBfity as  toAe  efcntsof  mffiist  ^och.  Twomea 
are  comprised  in  the  historian^-^lhe  man  of  impfeflaums^  and 
the  man  of  judgment.  My  judgmeot  m^  be  severe;  but  my 
impresBions  are  excited,  and  iHimoat  afiGeeted,  in  behalf  of  the 
Bestoratiott.  Thcmghfireqaenllyooi2da]iiBmgxt»IeBmK>tre6^ 
itmysympafliy.  "Wly  so?**  lauimugatbeaoateroiepaUiean. 
I  win  ten  fahtt.  "Us  because  it  waa  the  period  when  feelaig 
and  imaginatian  were  aHowed  to  mingle  moat  with  pdilkal 
acienee — *^  because  aoseceeding  haatoriana  hare  bean  luqitft 
towards  this  phase  of  our  fluctuating  progress— *tis  beeauae 
they  have  written  a  satire  rather  than  a  history  of  the  Eestora- 
tion — 'tis  because  we  walk  with  facility  over  that  whidh  is 
falling—^  that,  between  the  eafthnaiaam  of  the  aarvile  glory 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  vulgar  vtilil^  of  the  leign  of  Louia 
Philippe,  tfiej  have  crashed  two  princeav  two  reigns,  and  two 
generationaof  pditieal  men,  wecthj  ol  more  oonaidezationr-*' 
'tis,  finally,  that  my  heart  feels 'an  intereat  in  that  f orgottOR 
genera^n,  fhoo^  my  andentaadiDg  ia  in  Del^msc  of  theidtaie. 
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IV. 


My  in&ncy,  mj.  earliest  thoughts,  my  blood  were  royalist. 
In  the  paternal  mansion  I  had  been  rocked  in  my  cradle  by 
those  domestic  narratives  of  the  still  reeking  dramas  of  the 
Eevolution.  A  young  and  beautiful  queen,  dragged  from  her 
bed,  and  pursued,  half  naked,  by  the  daggers  of  the  populape 
in  her  own  palace,  on  the  5th  and  .6th  October;  her  guards 
slaughtered  in  defending  her,  on  the  threshold  of  her  chamber^ 
by  thepikes  of  assassins ;  a  royal  feqnily  flying,  with  their  children 
in  their  arms,  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  National  Assembly, 
the  10th  of  August;  the  towers  of  the  Temple  filled  with  the 
mysteries  of  their  captivity;  the  scaffold  of  a  king,  of  his  wife, 
of  his  sister;  his  son  brutalized  by  solitude,  the  n^ockeiy  of  a 
brutal  artisan ;  his  daughter  left  alone,  to  weep  the  destruction 
of  her  race,  under  the  vaults  of  a  prison  worse  than  a  sepulchre ; 
then  liberated,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  on  condition  of 
perpetual  exile ;  princes  hitherto  celebrated  for  their  intellect, 
their  grace,  and  even  for  their  volatility,  wandering  from 
court  to  court,  from  retreat  to  retreat,  without  any  one  knowing 
where  th^y  concealed  their  miseries ;— there  was,  in  this  frigbtr 
fill  catastrophe,  something  to  excite  the  nerves  .of  an  infant 
The  heart,  when  of  noble  origin,  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
unfortunate :  the  imagination  is  the  veritable  plotter  of  restora- 
tions. 

V. 

And  then  again,  this  Bestoration  coincided  with  my  youth ; 
its  rising  splendour  mingled  with  and  became  a  portion  of  my 
existence.  The  hour  of  enthusiasm  had  struck.  It  was 
poetical,  like  the  visions  of  old — ^miraculous  as  a  resurrection. 
The  old  became  young  again  in  the  memories  of  the  past; 
the  women  wept;  the  clergy  prayed;  music  resounded  on 
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tretj  side;  in&nts  wondered,  and  rejoiced  in  hope.  The 
Empire  had  oppressed  the  soul  of  the  nation.  The  mentali 
spring  of  a  whole  people  rectified  itself  at  the  word  liberty, 
which  for  ten  years  had  been  proscribed.  The  republicans, 
avenged  by  the  fall  of  him  who  had  destroyed  the  Republic, 
embraced  the  royalists  with  a  warmth  of  reconciliation,  of 
which  constitutional  liberty  was  to  be  the  pledge.  This 
return  appeared  to  be  that  of  the  monarchy  modified  by  exile, 
and  of  liberty  purified  by  expiation.  It  was  an  epoch  ci 
regeneration,  .pacific,  intellectual,  and  liberal  for  France. 
Poetry,  literature,  and  arts  forgotten,  enslaved,  or  disciplined 
under  the  police  of  the  Empire,  seemed  to  spring  from  the 
soU  under  the  feet  of  the  Bourbons.  It  appeared  as  if  respira* 
lion  had  been' restored  to  the  world,  after  having  been  suffo- 
cated for  ten  years  by  tymnny :  it  breathed  freely  now  for  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Never  will  the  century 
behold  a  similar  epoch.  No  one  ever  thought  of  to-morrow. 
Inspired  by  hope,  the  humiliations  and  misfortunes  of  the 
country  were  forgotten. .  The  soldiers  of  Napoleon  alone  held 
down  their  heads  as  they  laid  down  their  arms;  for  their 
courtier  chiefs  had  already  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the 
conqueror, 

VL 

It  is  natural  that  such  a  spectacle,  and  the  upectacles 
which  followed  the  first  day  of  this  Restoration,— (the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  electoral  movements, 
which  at  length  excited  a  people  so  long  motionless  and  mute ; 
the  books  kept  back  by  the  imperial  censorBhip»  which  issued 
in  hurried  numbers,  like  whole  catacombs  of  thought;  the 
pamphlets,  the  journals  multiplied  and  free,  the  narratives  of 
exile  and  of  emigration ;  the  great  writers,  the  publicists,  the 
philosophers,  the  poets,  the  Staels,  the  Ronalds,  the  Chateau- 
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bmnds,,  the  De  Maistrea;  the  great  orotoza  who  jmcHimA 
themfielyes  in  diseiissioii,  the  Laioes,  the  De  SetreSr  tlie 
Fojs;.  the  sight  of  those  prinees  aai  of  those  pyinceisiii, 
hdosB  whom  France  composed  it»  ludoies*  to  lender  tlieir 
Qotttttrj  sweet  sad  hospitahte  in  their  ejea;  the  seioone^  tlte 
tk^eatocs*  the  fetes*  the  assemblies  of  sn  aiistocraef  etiffes 
to  enjoy;  enthusiastic  women,  beaPBtifal,  inteDedoal,  and 
gjioiipii^  cmee  more  aroimd  them  the  illustnoiis  men  of 
fiuiope^  of  the  war*  of  the  tnhane,  of  Hteratare  and  of  art  ;>— 
it  lA  nataml,  I  say,  that  the  impressioim  e£  suA  a  period^ 
ift  Idle  existenea  of  a  people,  i^ald  remaiB  psofimadlf 
engraved  in  the  memory  of  a  yoimg  man,,  and  piecbqpoae^  at 
a  later  p^riod»  the  man  of  maturity  to  I  know  not  iK^Mt 
partiality  in  }m  reminiacenaeft  of  thia  &tmnatmg  dawn  at 
his  ofinionsf. 

TIL 

Such  is»  I  confess,  my  tenderness  or  my  weaknoHS  ci  mind 
towards*  the  Eeatoration.  Its  iiEiults  aiuk  its  mnfortHnea  hare 
made  no  alteration  in  my  first  impressions  I  havetnterdieted 
^myself  &om  serving,  and  still  more  from  liking,  the  monan^ 
without  antecedents,  without  prestige,  and  without  ri^t^  whicii 
succeeded,  in  1830,  to  the  government  of  my  sympatihies. 
The  uncle  was  solely  unpardonable  in  replacing  the  nephew. 
Kattire>  at  least,  is  a  legitimacy  for  those  whe  do  net  recognise 
legitimaey  in  apolitical  s^iae.  The  BepuUicfrom  this  period 
.mj^t  have  set  aside  the  throne ;  no  other  sofer^gn  than  the 
people  could  occupy  it.  The  Bevdntiontrf  July  would  then  haire 
been  a  progrese ;  bat  it  was  gbIj  a  suhvonion.  It  did  not  replace 
the  throne;  it  did  not  crown  the  nation ;  it  only  pst  off  tte 
day  of  struggle.  AlthouglL  I  have  never  disturbed  er  insulted 
the  government  of  Louie  Philippe,  for  fear  ol  diaterfamg  the 
eountry  itself^  I  had  an  iastinetive  pero^ptiou  of  its  instabili^. 
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It  3B  with  govenunente  as  with  metals :  nothing  £dsa  has 
strength;  tnith  is  the  vital. principle  of  eTerything.  Nodiing 
-cms  trve  on  thaX;  royalty,  but  a  tluone  <and  a  peofde  ^quailj 
defrauded.  Sooner orloter it MusthaYO perished aattagose 
inalu*eatlL  Neither  enuaent  men,  nor  miniabfln,  nor  ivstoc^^ 
nor  abilities,  nor  talents,  nor  even  private  Tittoas  were  want- 
ing to  this  i^e^  What  it  wanted  aras  iraapeei— that  wUdi 
gives  durability  to  institutions,  the  youngest  aa  wdl  aa  Iha 
oldest.  When  it  was  asked. what  it  was,  it  could  invoke 
neither  God  nor  the  people ;  it  could  only  say  for  itself,  **  I  am 
the  negation  of  Divine  right,  which  proka^  the'  heeodkaiy 
reign  of  princes ;  and  I  am  the  nc^gatiaa  af  ike  agkit  of 
nations  to  choose  their  own  kings."  Between  hexaditarj  right, 
vdiich  it  had  banished,  and  na4iiapa]  electioa,  which  it  had 
eluded,  what  coold  it  do?  MenooBvnB, Mjgociate,  eonpoiind, 
unduly  influence,  or  corrapt  It  was  a  gi»yeDuaant  with  two 
faces,  neither  of  which  spoke  the  truth* 

FliL 

Its  fall,  in  leaving  the  palace  vacant,  xaade  xoom  for  ahao* 
lute  right, — Ihe  xigltf  national,  the  right  natnial,  the  right 
of  eveiy  man  comiqg  into  this  wodd  to  have  his  piastiion  of 
suf&age^  intell%eDee,  and  will  in  Ihe  .ggvfOTwa^ut,, — fee  vate 
universal.  Uaivessal  SnfiNge  la  thai  4xne  jaama  af  madeRn 
society  at  preeeAt.  This  powaple  has  muid  «  BepuUae  af 
France;  and  Jt  could  not  do  otherwise.  Im  liie  state  «f  iih 
credulity,  of  anarchy,  and  of  gtinggk  in  which  the  monarchi- 
cal principle,  personified  in  three  dynasties,  was  phmged  with 
itself,  to  give  France  of  1848  to  monarchy,  would  be  to  give 
it  up  to  factions.  The  cpuntry  should  assume  the  dictatorship ; 
the  dictatorship  of  a  country  is  republicanism.  It  has  taken 
the  dictatorship,  and  will  preserve  it  so  long  as  it  is  worthy  of 
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the  name  of  a  nation.  For  a  prince  or  a  dynasty  which  abdi* 
eatac  is  replaced  by  another  dynasty,  or  by  another  prince. 
But  a  nation  worn  out,  or  incapable  of  liberty,  which  abdi- 
cates,— ^what  can  replace  it  ?  Nothing  but  a  chasm  in  history ; 
nothing  but  shame,  servitude,  or  tyranny.  We  look  upon  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  say,  "  A  great  people  occupied  that 
place ;  *but  now  there  is  nothing  but  a  great  blot  upon  the 
digni^  of  nations.**  < 

EC 

After  having  paid  our  tribute  of  sincerity  to  the  age,  we 
ought  to  pay  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  writers  who  have 
illumined  and  placed  landmarks  for  us  upon  this  route  of 
history.  We  owe  much  to  two  amopgst  them  above  all :  M. 
Lubis,  who  has  so  well  divested  himself  of  his  prepossessions 
for  the  Bourbons,  in  recounting,  with  courageous  impartiality 
and  with  a  luminous  appreciation,  the  £Eiults  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  causiB ;  M.  de  Yaulabelle  next,  who  in  our  opinion 
has  somewhat  too  largely  drawn  his  facts  from  hostile  sources ; 
but  who  lias  disposed  his  matter,  and  written  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  talent,  and  an  art  of  grouping  events  which  assigns 
him  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  historians.  We  ourselves 
have  written  from  another  point  of  view,  because  we  were  farther 
removed  than  they  from  the  impression  of  the  drama ;  but 
without  them  we  could  not  have  wtitten.  M.  Lubis  has 
recorded  the  feeling  of  the  Restoration ;  M.  de  Yaulabelle  also 
the  feeling,  and  often  the  opposition,  of  liberalism.  Without 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  or  of  opposition,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
write  the  truth. 
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The  reign  of  Kapoleon  ^as  dramng  to  a  crisis.  It  may 
be  defined  in  few  words.  The  old  world  renovated  by  a  new 
man,  plastering  up,  so  to  speak,  decrepit  ages  with  modern 
glory.  Bis  genius  was  posthumous.  The  first  of  soldiers, 
not  of  statesmen,  he  was  clear-sighted  as  to  the  past,  but  blind 
to  the  future.  If  this  judgment  is  thought  too  harsh,  its 
justice  may  be  proved  by  a  retrospective  glance. 
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Retrotpectitre  view  of  Napoleoii's  reigo, 

Men  should  be  judged  not  by  their  fortane,  but  by  their 
deeds.  Napoleon  held  in  his  grasp  the  largest  share  of  poww 
ever  confided  bj  Providence  to  a  mortal  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  civilization  ^d  nationality.  What  has  he  left 
behind  him?  Nothing  but  a  conquered  country,  and  an  im- 
mortal name.    He  was  the  sophist  of  the  countoMevolution. 

The  vrorld  called  for  a  Renovator, — ^Napoleon  Bonaparte 
became  its  conqueror.  France  looked  for  the  spirit  of  reform- 
ation, and  he  imposed  upon  her  despotism  and  discipline. 
To  liberty  of  conscience  (the  great  aspiration  of  his  age),  he 
replied  by  a  papal  coronation— -a  simooial  treaty  with  Ilome-7 
the  Concordat. 

Impiety  lurked  beneath  the  official  p(»np  of  public  wor- 
ship, lustead  of  seeking  to  irevxve  true  &ith  by  liberty  of 
conscience,  Napoleon,  at  a  distance  of  ten  oentories,  enacted  a 
parody  upon  Charlemagne,  without  having  the  fiiith  isl  the 
neophyte,  or  the  heroic  sincerity  of  this  Gonstantine  of  Ga.ul 
and  Germany.  To  the  desire  ^r  equality  of  rights.  Napoleon 
replied  by  creating  a  military  aristoom^  and  a  feudality  of  the 
sword;  to  the  desire  for  liberty  <tf  thought,  he  replied  by  the 
censorship  and  the  monopoly  of  the  public  press  ;  to  the  desire 
for  freedom  of  discussion,  he.  replied  by  silent  tribunes  sur- 
rounded by  a  mute  assembly,  whose  only  remaining  privilege 
was  to  listen  to  and  applaud  the  official  organs  of  the  imperial 
will. 

Thus  human  intellect  languished,  literature  was  degraded, 
the  arts  were  enslaved,  and  the  public  mind  withered  beneath 
a  despotic  rule.  Victory  alone  could  retard  the  explosion  of 
national  independence, — of  human  intelligence.  The  day  she 
ceased  to  gild  this  universal  yoke,  it  would  appear  in  its  true 
light,— glory  for  one  only,  humiliation  for  all,  a  reproach  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  an  appeal  to  continental  insurrection. 

Victory  at  length  forsook  him. 

The  smothered  genius  of  the  Revolution  burst  forth  in 
the  spirit  of  popular  independence.  The  remorseful  feelings 
of  insulted  nations,  the  pride  of  humiliated  sovereigns,  recoiled 
against  the  vanquished  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  tracked 
his  steps  through  each  succeeding,  defeat  far  beyond  the  Bhine, 
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The  Iftst  ytan  of  Ni^poleoii'i  nigii. 

wresting  from  his  gnt£9»  not  onlj  Spain*  Italy,  HoUand, 
Belgium,  Prassia,  Germanj,  Switzeiland,  and  Savoj,  but  even 
France  herself— -France,  so  long  the  means  of  his  gloij,  now 
&ted  to  be  thebatd^eld  of  the  last  straggle  of  her  hero. 

11. 

Dnring  the  last  years  of  his  domination,  Napoleon  had 
yielded  to  ihe  temptations  of  fortmie.  His  istel%ence  and 
activity  diminished  in  proportion  as  his  em]^  extended. 
Separated  from  Ins  fellow  teen  by  the  senrilo  court  he  had 
gatiiered  aromid  him,  and  always  clothed  in  the  drapery  of 
empire,  lis  if  iqipTehensiTe  of  confessing  to  himself  that  the 
npstart  of  genins,  circnmvented  by  etiquette  and  adulation — ^the 
£mperor, — ^in  short,  had  disparaged  the  man.  £Ks  Spanish 
eampaign  had  resembled  tiioeie  of  Darius,  or  of  Louis  XIV., 
looking  on  at  a  distance,  commanding  by  signs,  doing  nothing 
but  by  his  lieutenants.  His  Russian  camps^  had  embraced 
the  world  without  the  power  of  restraining  it.  He  had  con- 
docted  it  with  efiTeminaey,  pursued  it  with  bliiidness,  finished 
it  recidessly,  and  aloned  for  it  with  insensibOitj.  There  was 
not  an  officer  of  his  army  who  would  not  have  better  conducted, 
or  better  managed,  the  retreat  of  "^00,000  men,— worthy  of 
another  Xenophon.  He  came  post  from  the  £eresina  to  the 
Tuileries  without  casting  a  single  look  behind  him.  H& 
seemed  to  have  given  up  everything  to  fortune,  from  the  day 
she  refosed  him  the  universe,  like  the  gamester  who  had 
played  against  the  continent,  and  thrown  up  the  game  on 
losing  the  first  important  cast.  His  diplomacy  had  been  no 
less  blind  and  undecided  than  his  campaign.  In  venturing 
his  legions,  under  the  n^^enace  of  a  Russian  winter,  as  far  as 
Moscow,  he  had  calculated  at  once  upon  war  and  peace; — on 
war,  to  force  a  peace  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  on 
peace,  to  rescue  his  army  from  the  dangers  into  which  his 
temaity  had  plunged  it.  Accustomed  to  the  enervated  people 
of  the  East  and  South,  whom  he  had  easily  subdued,  he  was 
astonished  at  finding  a  nation  resolved  to  set  their  dwellings 
in  a  blaze  rather  thim  ovm  subjection  to  a  foreign  master.    He 
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Napoleon's  difficulties. 

never  dreamt  of  resistance ;  he  scarcely  would  believe  in  climate. 
In  the  Kremlin  he  sacrificed  the  time  which  aatumn  allowed 
him  for  his  retreat.    His,  generals  said  to  him — "  Remain  here 
with  the  iUte  of  your  troops  during  this  long  winter,  or  lose  no 
time  in  Ming  back  on  a  line  of  operations  in  communication 
with  your  empire  and  your  reinforcements ;"  but  he  had  not  the 
wisd9m  to  choose  either  the  bold  cantonment,  or  the  prudent 
retreat    Deceived  by  the  Ulusions  of  peace,  with  which  he  per- 
sisted in  lulling  himself,  he  did  not  retreat  till  actually  driven 
by  the  first  snows.    He  was  then  flaoked  by  the  Russians, 
harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  weakened  by  hunger,  and  separated 
&om  his  disaffected  auxiliaries ;  thus  every  night  leaving  frag- 
ments of  his  dying  army  upon  the  road*    Germany,  a  witness 
of  this  flight,  slipt  through  his  fingers.     His  allies  being 
vanquished  enemies,  hii^  defeat  restored  to  them  their  patriotism. 
He  byad  been  sufficiently  fascinated  by  his  own  prestige  to 
induce  him  to  believe  in  the  fidelity  of  ^ese  allies  in  the  midst 
of  his  misfortunes ;  but  he  had  scarcely  taken  shelter  in  the 
Tuileries  before  the  feeble  nucleus  of  his  army,  left  by  him 
under  the  command  of  Murat,  had  vanished ;  and  Mprat  him- 
self had  thrown  up  his  command,  that  he  might  go  to  Naples, 
and  meditate  his  defection  to  save  his  throne. 

III. 

Napoleon's  courage  rather  than  his  genius  seemed  to  have 
revived  in  the  German  campaign  of  1813.  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  were  victories  and  reverses  worthy  of  his  name.  Peace 
was  still  in  his  hands;  but  a  humiliating  peace  could  not 
satisfy  a  man  whose  &me,  as  an  invincible  general,  was  his  title 
to  the  respect  of  Europe,  and  to  the  absolute  throne  of  France. 
He  had  reckoned  again  on  impossibilities.  He  had  neglected 
to  recall  from  Spain  and  Italy  his  old  legions,  who  were  inured 
to  war,  being  afraid  of  appeeuring  to  give  up  one  single  thought 
of  universal  monarchy.  To  fall  back  and  concentrate  his  forced 
was  to  avow  himself  defeated,  and  to  confess  that  he  felt  his 
weakness.  This,  however,  he  did  not  feel ;  or,  at  least,  he  did 
not  wish  to  confess  as  much  to  France.    He  had  incessantly 
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feasted  the  nation  mih  miracles,  and  he  promised  to  treat  it 
mth  new  ones;  nay,  he  promised  them  to  himself.  He  had 
been  so  deified  by  his  batterers,  that  he  finished  by  belioTing 
in  his  own  divinity :  hence  the  rapture  of  all  serious  negocia- 
tions  with  the  continent,  the  scattering  of  his  armies  from 
Madrid  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  weakness  and  inesqterienoe  of 
bis  troops  in  France  at  the  moment  the  allied  armies  crossed 
the  Rhine. 

IV. 

Then  indeed  he  relinquished  the  demi-god,  and  once  more 
became  a  man.  The  shame  of  having  brought  the  armies  of 
Europe  upon  the  soU  of  his  country,  as  the  only  result  of  so 
many  victories,  purchased  with  the  blood  of  France,-^the  mor- 
tification of  reigning  over  an  empire,  every  inhabitant  of  which 
might  call  him  to  account  for  his  violated  hearth, — the  respect 
due  to  his  military  name, — ^the  inveterate  expectation  of  pro- 
digies,— ^the  suffering  patriotism  of  this  great  people,  who  in 
accusing  their  sovereign  recognised  in  him  their  general  also, — 
the  devotion  of  his  old  lieutenants  and  of  his  young  troops,, 
proud  of  combating  under  the  orders  and  under  the  eye  of  tiie 
genius  of  war, — ^the  dissipated,  illusions  which  allowed  him 
to  see  distincdy  both  his  peril  and  his  resources,— *the  field  of 
battie  on' the  soil  of  France,  so  well  studied,  every  city,  every 
village,  and  every  farrow  of  which  reminded  him  that  he  fought 
for  the  national  hearth, — ^infine,  his  wife,  his  child,  the  throne, 
to  leave,  or  to  lose  them,— ^the  despair  of  natore  and  of  ambition 
in  his  breast— restored  to  him  all  that  he  had  lost  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  prosperity.  He  forgot  his  ten  years  of  universal  power 
and  pride, — he  flung  away  his  sceptre  and  his  mantle  of  cere- 
mony, and  resumed  his  uniform  and  his  sword.  He  again  became 
a  soldier,  to  reconquer  the  empire,  or  to  fall  in  the  midst  of  his 
undiminished  glory.  This  was  the  day  for  testing  his  genius ; 
the  others  had  been  only  those  of  his  fortune.  The  most  pre* 
judiced  historian  must  hail  him  -as  great  in  this  final  effort  to 
retain  the  fortune  that  was  eluding  his  grasp.  He  shook  off 
ten  years  of  his  age.    His  soul,  benumbed  by  the  throne, 
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triamphed  oyer  the  enfeeblement  of  his  body.  The  Bonqsarte 
of  Matengo  ^ms  no  longer  seen ;  bat  in  him  lenTed  another 
Napoleon. 

V. 

The  empire  h^  made  him  old  before  his  time.  Gratified 
ambition,  satiated  pride,  the  delights  ci  a  palace,  a  lozniioas 
table,  a  voluptuous  couch,  youthful  wives,  complaisant  mistresses, 
long  vigils,  sleepless  nights,  divided  between  labour  and  festive 
pleasure,  the  habit  of  constant  riding  which  made  him  corpulent, 
— all  tended  tp  deaden  his  limbs  and  enervate  his  faculties.  An 
early  obesity  overioaded  him  with  flesh.  His  cheeks,  fonnerly 
etr^ed  with  muscles  and  hollowed  by  the  working  of  genhis, 
were  broad,  full,  and  overhanging,  like  those  of  Otho  in  'the 
Soman  medals  of  the  empire.  An  excess  of  faile  fnTirgjing 
with  the  blood,  gave  a  yellow  tint  to  the  akin,  which  at  a 
distance  looked  like  a  varnish  of  pale  gold«on  hia  oountenanee. 
His  lips  stOl  preserved  their  Grecian  outline  and  steady  grace, 
passing  easily  from  a  smile  to  a  menace.  His  solid  honj  chin 
formed  an  appropriate  base  for  his  features.  Hia  nose  was 
but  a  line,  thin  and  transparent  The  paleness  of  his  cheeks  gave 
greater  brilliancy  to  the  blue  of  Ym.  ^ee.  His  look  was  seaitdi- 
ing,  unsteady  as  a  wavering  flame— an  emblem  of  inquietude. 
His  forehead  seemed  to  have  widened,  from  the  scantinesB  of 
his  thin  black  hair,  which  was  falling  from  the  moxstore  of 
continual  thought.  It  might  be  said  that  his  head,  natarally 
small,  had  increased  in  size  tp  give  ample  scope  between  h^ 
teihples  for  the  machinery  and  combinations  of  a  mind,  eveiy 
thought  of  which  was  an  empire.  The  mi^  of  tiie  world 
seemed  to  have  been  encrusted  on  the  orb  of  that  refleetiTe 
head.  But  it  was  beginning  to  yield ;  and  he  inclined  it  often 
on  his  breast,  while  crossing  his  arms  like  Frederick  'XL— 
an  attitude  and  gesture  which  he  appeared  to  affect.  Unable 
any  longer  to  seduce  his  courtiers  and  his  soldiers,  by  the 
charm  of  youth,  it  was  evident  he  wished  to  fascinate  them  by 
the  rough,  pensive,  and  disdainful  character  of  himseli^— of  his 
model  in  his  latter  days.  He  moulded  himself,  as  it  were, 
into  the  statue  of  reflection,  before  his  troops,  who  gave  him 
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the  niclmaztie  of  Father  Tkougktfid.^  He  assumed  the  pose  of 
destiny.  Something  rough,  rude,  and  savage  in  his  movements 
revealed  his  southern  and  insular  origixL  The  man  of  the 
Mediterranean  broke  out  constantly  through  the  Frenchman. 
His  nature,  too  great  and  too  powerful  for  the  part  he  had  to 
play,  overflowed  on  all  occasions.  He  bore  no  resemblance  to 
any  of  the  men  around  him.  Superior  and  altogether  different, 
he  was  an  offspring  of  the  sun,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  battle 
field,— out  of  his  element  even  in  his  own  palac^,  and  a 
stranger  even  in  his  own  empire.  Such  was  at  this  period 
the  proffle,  the  bust,  and  the  external  physiognomy  of  Napoleon. 

VI. 

Two  years  previously,  his  return  to  Paris,  formerly  so  tri- 
umphant,  was  sudden,  gloomy,  and  nocturnal. «  He  arrived 
without  attendants,  as  if  he  wished  to  surprise  or  outstrip  a  revo- 
lution. He  hadthus  entered  thecapital  vanquished  butnot  beaten 
down,  on  the  zdght  of  November  9th,  1813.  His  armies  had 
vanished,  while  those  of  the  allies  were  on  the  Bhine.  The 
latter  seemed  to  stop,  undecided,  and  as  if  astonished  at  their 
victories,  without  knowing  whether  they  dared  venture  to  cross 
the  river.  France  was  r^ly  no  longer  guarded  except  by  the 
shadow  of  her  buried  legions,  by  the  Rhine,  by  her  fortified 
places,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  Tosges,  But  the  police 
of  the  empire  ma  so  implacable,  and  the  silence  of  public 
opinion  so  strictly  enforced,  that  the  mass  of  the  population 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  trulh,  even  of  the  ordinazy  facts ; 
jtnd  the  overwhelming  rush  of  all  Europe  upon  us  was  unre- 
vealed  in  the  intimacy  of  private  intercourse,  except  in  an 
under  tone,  by  vague  and  broken  expressions.  Spies  and 
informeiB  had  become  acknowledged  ministers  of  despotism. 
Even  the  features  seemed  fearful  of  betraying  the  secrets  of 
the  heart.  To  announce  a  defeat  of  the  Emperor  would  have 
been  hi^  treason  against  his  fortune.  There  was  a  lurking 
recollectiott  of  the  terrible  '93  in  the  government  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  Uved,  and  grown  up,  and  been  intimate  with  the  men 
•  PerelaPensle. 
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of  that  period.  The  summary  justice,  the  dungeons,  the  state 
prisons,  the  courts-martial,  even  the  bloodshed  of  that  period, 
were  not  modes  of  governing  so  repugnant  to  his  ministers 
as  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  This  was  evinced  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  in  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Champagne. 

VII. 

Napoleon  devoted  the  following  day  to  his  wife,  to  bis  son, 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  confidential  friends.    He  resolved  to 
forestal  public  complaints  by  audacity,  and  to  quell  the  rising 
opposition  by  additional  exactions  and  persecution  of  public 
opinion.    To  avoid  accusation  he  placed  himself  in  the  situation 
of  accuser.  On  the  1 1th  of  November  he  convoked  his  Council 
of  State  at  the  Tuileries.    This  Council  was  composed  of  able 
professional  men,  well  acquainted  with  business,  rigid  to  subor- 
dinates, and  pliant  to  their  master.   ,  The  majority  were  men 
of  talent  and  intelligence,  whose  characters  were  not  inured  to 
resistance.  Several  were  men  of  the  Convention ;  some  of  th^ 
Beign  of  Terror,  and  a  few  of  them  regicides.    But  these  were 
too  decidedly  sold  to  the  Empire,  and  they  had  too  often  re- 
pudiated liberty  ever  to  fall  back  on  revolution.    Napoleon  held 
'  them  by  their  apostacy ;  he  showed  them  to  the  people  as  ensigns 
of  democi:iEu^  and  pledges  of  revolution ;  but  he  himself  looked 
on  them  wi^out  fear,  as  instruments  of  domination  incapable 
thenceforward  of  any  other  task  than  of  rendering  servitude; 
popular.    How  great  soever  was  their  habit  of  smiling  on  their 
master,  and  felicitating  every  conjuncture  with  a  common-place 
affectation  of  joy,  the  ministers  and  councillors  of  State  had  not, 
on  the  present  occasion,  time  to  compose  their  features.    Their 
looks  and  their  silence  betrayed  their  embarrassment.    Th^ 
did  not  yet  know  if  Napoleon  wished  for  condolence  or  en- 
couragement. They  were  beguining  also  mentally  to  lUxiuse  that 
ill  fortune  which  by  its  adverse  obstinacy  seriously  compromised 
their  own  positions.    They  were  melancholy  and  undecided. 
Napoleon  had  learned  their  sentiments  from  his  minister  of 
police,  and  had  resolved  to  astonish  them  by  the  amplitude  of 
his  confessions^  and  to  overstep  their  fears  by  the  exaggeration 
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of  his  disinters.  Eorope  in  anns,  treading  on  his  footsteps, 
did  not  indeed  allow  of  any  further  dissimulation.  He  affected 
to  repose  in  them  milimited  confidence,  and  to  complain  against 
men  and  destiny.  He  exerted  himself  to  [inspire  with  terror 
the  souls  of  his  courtiers  who  were  linked  to  his  fieite,  that  this 
very  terror  should  instil  a  desperate  cooroge  into  the  counsels 
he  required  of  them. 

VIII. 

Kapoleon  began  by  addressing,  in  rude  terms,  severe  and 
unexpected  reproaches  against  some  of  his  inferior  ministers, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  untoward  events,  and  in  order  that  the  thunder 
.which  fell  upon  them  should  re-assure  and  inspirit  the  others. 
He  required  the  impost  to  be  doubled ;  but  being  irritated  by 
a  slight  murmur;—*'  Taxation,"  he  boldly  continued,  "has  no 
limits.  It  must  progress  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  the 
country.  Its  proper  scale  is  the  necessity  of  the  government. 
The  law  which  says  otherwise  is  a  wicked  law."  The  Council 
was  silent,  and  acceded. 

He  proposed  levying  a  new  Conscription  of  800,000  men, 
already  exempt  from  service,  and  returned  to  their  families 
four  years  before.  A  gloomy  silence  revealed  the  astonishment 
of  the  Council  "at  this  new  decimation  of  the  youth  of  France« 
One  alone,  more  servile  than  his  colleagues,  acceded  to  the 
proposition,  on  the  plea  of  salvation  to  the  Empire.  Napoleon, 
to  whom  everything  short  of  enthusiasm  appeared  to  be  resist- 
ance, changed  colour,  and  contracted  his  brows.  He  wished  to 
be  not  merely  obeyed  but  applauded.  Another  approver  was 
at  length  found,  who  ventured  so  far  as  to  reproach  the  Em- 
peror for  talking  of  invaded  frontiers,  as  if  even  the  admission 
of  a  reverse  vras  an  outrage  on  the  inviolability  of  his  star.  The 
certainty  of  invasion  appeared  to  him  more  degrading  to  ac- 
knowledge than  to  submit  to.  France  even  conquerect  should 
still  believe  that  its  master  was  invincible. 

Napoleon,  prepared  for  the  obsequiousness  of  his  courtiers, 
affected  to  repel  this  servility  with  disdain.  "Why  should  we 
endeavour,"  he  exclaimed,  *<  to  conceal  the  truth  ?    All  must 
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be  toloL    Has  not  Wellington  invaded  thesouth?  J)o not  the 
Bossians  menace  the  ^rth  ?  the  Austrians  and  the  Germans 
my  provinces  on  the  east?"    Then  with  an  accent  cesembling 
that  of  the  ManeiUaiM  of  1703»  the  enthusiasm  of  irhich  he 
would  gladly  awaken»  he  amtinaed: — ''Wellington  is  in  Fnmce! 
Oh  what  shame !  and  the  conntry  has  not  risen  to  expA  him!*' 
As  if  he  had  left  anything  in  France  to  rise  bat  the  soil  itsel£ 
'*  All  my  allies  have  abandoned  me"  he  continued  in  broken 
accents,  and  casting  his  eyes  reproachfully  towards  heaven. 
**  The  Germans  have  betrayed  me !  they  even  wished  to  cut  off 
my  retreat    Therefore  have  they  been  massacred! — ^No!  no 
peace,  till  I  have  burnt  their  capital.    A  triumvirate  is  formed 
in  the  north — the  same  that  dismembered  Poland — (as  if  he 
himself  had  not  securecl  the  fragments  of  that  dismembwed 
Poland,  and  of  Venice  subdued  by  Austria !)    No  truce  till  this 
triumvirate  is  broken  up !  I  want  300,000  men.    I  shall  form 
a  camp  of  100,000  men  at  Bordeaux^  one  at  Lyons^  and  one  at 
Metz.    I  shall  thus  have  a  million  of  men  {  but  I  must  have 
men  full  grown,  and  not  children  who  encumber  my  hospitals, 
and  die  on  my  route." 

<*  Yes,  Sire,"  said  a  councillor;  '*  andent  France  must 
remain  intact."  Napoleon  was  indignant  at  being  so  little  \m- 
derstood,  and  at  seeing  the  humility  of  his  Council  limit  itself 
to  this  small  portion  of  the  Empire.  **  And  Holland  \"  he  ex- 
claimed, striking  with  his  clenched  fist  the  arm  of  the  chair— ^ 
^'  If  I  ipust  give  up  Holland,  I  would  rather  ^ve  it  back  to 
the  sea.  Councillors  of  State,  we  require  a  new  impulse  I 
Every  one  must  marchi  You  are  fiGithers  of  families;  you 
are  the  chiefs  of  the  nation;  'tis  you  that  must  put  it  in 
motion 

No  enthusiasm,  however,  evinced  itself  in  their  manii^. 
Napoleon  looked  at  them,  and  continued,  as  if  he  had  heard 
the  word  which  beset  his  imagination,  though  as  yet  unjuro- 
nounced.  **  You  speak  of  peace,  I  think;  I  only  hear  this 
Yfoid peace!  when  every  one  should  cry  out  for  war!" 

His  Council  decreed,  without  remark,  the  800,000  men. 
Napoleon  dismissed  them  with  the  watchword  *'  Enthusiasm/' 
but  despondency  was  its  only  answer.    He  occupied  himself, 
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^th  bis  nsoal  feverish  actrrity,  in  eoUeedng  anrand  the  Tveak 
skeletons  of  cocpe  -wtact  he  bad  left  upon  the  Rhine,  in  Bel- 
gium and  in  Holland,  the  remains  of  Teteran  troops  which  he 
had  at  hand,  detachments  of  his  goard,  and  the  new  levies  in 
garrisoDt  in  the  interior.  But,  with  the  exception  of  his  old 
bands,  rednced  to  about  80,000  men,  his  wishes  were  rendered 
froitleas  bj  the  exhaustion  and  the  apathy  of  the  empire.  He 
issued  orders  to  no  e£fect ;  he  called  for  chimerical  contingenfs. 
He  counted  his  men  on  his  plans  and  his  encampments,  yet 
he  had  noiiiing  but  dphere  in  his  wide  domains.  His  n^ts 
thus  occupied  produced  nothing  for  the  day.  He  ditplsjred  as 
much  actirily  in  his  councils,  in  his  capital,  and  in  hk  palace, 
as  at  the  period  when  he  kept  the  whole  world  in  motion  j&om 
his  cabinet;  but  he  now  only  gave  motion  to  himselfl  Military 
France  had  expired  on  the  battle  fields  of  Germany,  of  Spain, 
and  of  Bttssia;  nothing  but  its  gmeral  remained.  He  con- 
tiiteed  to  tcfeak  of  legions  which  no  longer  existed.  His 
palace  was  become  a  palace  of  dreama  He  was  thero  alone 
with  the  spectre  of  his  old  tmiversal  power  and  his  unoon- 
queraUe  wilL    He  marched,  but  nothing  ibUowed  htm. 

E. 

In  his  communications  to  his  Senate,  Niqpoleon  was  fully 
as  imperative  as*  in  the  days  of  his  victories.  Certain  b^re- 
hand  of  the  servility  of  those  men,  worn  out  by  revolution  and 
grown  old  in  adnhUion,  he  merely  intimated  Ids  wishoi,  wbidi 
ikey  hastened  to  eonverit  into  a  Senahts  ConndiMm.  He  con- 
voked the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Paris  for  the  iMi  Decem- 
ber ;  but  he  feared  that  these  silent  representatives  of  the  Da* 
partments,  imbued  with  the  general  disaffection,  mi§^  raise 
an  importunate  voice  through  the  medium  of  their  President. 
He  foresaw  that  they  might  choose  a  man  of  indepeudence  for 
then:  President,  and  he  therefore  deprived  them  of  their  n^ 
to  choose  one.  M.  Mole  was  the  Minister  of  Jnstiee«-a 
young  man  of  illustriouB  name,  precocious  talent,  and  with 
opinions  adapted  to  the  time.  Pushing  his  zeal  for  monarchy 
even  to  the  extreme  of  despotism,  venturing  nmch  to  pleas* 
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and  everything  to  serve,  be  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  jus 
tifjring,  before  the  public,  this  caprice  of  his /master.  He  spoke 
of  the  aspect  of  the  Emperor,  who  might  be  astonished  at  the 
presence  of  an  unknown  President  He  alleged  the  danger  of 
a  new  man  being  ignorant  of  or  infringing  the  consecrated 
etiquettcr  of  the  palace.  The  Empire,  in  its  decline,  attached 
itself,  like  the  Byzantine  empire,  to  the  lowest  puerilities  of 
the  throne;  nor  was  it  certain  whether  despotism  or  the 
nation  debased  itself  the  most^  in  similar  ef^ntezy.  They 
played  off  institutions  of  ten  years*  standing  with  the  ridiculous 
pride  of  monarchies  grown  old,  aiid  fallen  into  second  child- 
hood.   Human  dignity  laughed  at  its  own  degradation. 


The  Legislative  Assembly  commenced  its  session,  but  the 
nation  expected  little  from  this  shadow  of  a  representation. 
The  Constitution  condemned  it  to  be  mute.  To  give  silent 
votes  on  projects  of  law  presented  by  the  government,  and  to 
sanction  its  orders,  was  all  the  power  entrusted  to  this  Assem- 
bly. Napoleon  himself  had  taken  care  to  define  it  as  a  Legta- 
lative  Council,  not  a  national  representation.  It  would  be  a 
criminal  pretension,  he  said,  to  think  of  representing  the 
nation  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  The  nation,  however, 
looked  for  more  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  than  from  the 
Senate.  If  a  murmur  could  be  expected  to  escape  against 
such  a  system  of  constraint,  it  was  from  thence.  The  mem- 
bers at  least  brought  with  them  to  Paris  a  lively  impression  of 
the'  sufferings  and  humiliation  of  the  country.  Napoleon  dis- 
covered and  watched  for  this  murmur.  Until  now  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  perpetual  felicitations;  but  this  time 
he  demanded  more, — he  demanded  passive  obedience  and 
supreme  devotion.  While  enforcing  these,  he  might  also  pro- 
duce a  cry  of  anguish ;  but  he  had  arranged  eve^thing  mtb 
his  creatures  to  stifle  the  cry. 

He  nominated  as  President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  an 
eminent  lawyer,  Begnier,  J)uke  of  Massa,  who  had  been 
moulded  to  his  hand  by  fkvours  and  dignities.    He  appeared 
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with  all  mOitary  pomp  at  tbe  opening  of  the  session.  He  read 
a  speech,  the  ^ords  of  which  were  calculated  to  be  understood 
in  a  double  sense;  bj  the  people  as  pledges  of  peace,  and  by 
the  constituted  bodies  as  a  summons  to  an  energetical  concur- 
Tence  in  the  war.  At  the  conclusion  he  affected  m  abjuration 
of  ambition  and  a  spirit  of  paternal  feeling,  calculated  to 
inspire  hopes  of  his  forbearance  in  negociating.  The  wisdom 
of  mature  manhood,  and  the  lassituderof  the  war-worn  soldier, 
might  be  recognised  in  his  accents :  they  even  displayed  a 
degree  of  melancholy  which  recalled  that  of  his  youth,  and 
softened  the  asperity  of  adverse  opinions. 

<*  I  had  conceived,"  said  he;  **  and  executed  great  designs 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  world!'*  Here  he 
paused,  as  if  to  give  time  for  thought,  to  meditate  in  silence  on 
his  reverses,  and  to  measure  the  greatness  of  his  fall.  He 
then  continued  with  a  grave  tone : — '<  A  monarch  and  a  father, 
I  feel  how  much  peace  can  add  to  the  stability  of  the  throne 
and  the  security  of  families.  Negociations  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  allied  powers.  I  have  acceded  to  the  preli- 
minary bases  they  presented.  I  therefore  entertained  hopes  that 
before  the  opening  of  this  session  the  Congress  of  Manheim 
would  have  assembled.  But  new  delays,  which  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  France,  have  deferred  the  moment  so  strongly 
required  by  the  voice  of  the  world.  My  ministers  will  acquaint 
you  with  my  wishes  on  this  subject.  The  documents  connected 
with  the  negociations  will  be  laid  l^fore  you.' 

He  departed;  but  his  words  had  been  received  with  pro- 
found incredulity,  concealed  under  a  feigned  confidence.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  negociations  were  nothing  but  a  cur- 
tain, behind  which  he  and  Europe  veiled  their  preparations 
for  a  final  war.  Once  in  revolt  against  him,  Europe  could 
not  again  sit  down  obedient  to  his  hand.  Once  stript  in  the 
eyes  of  France  of  the  spell  of  his  conquests,  she  would  no 
longer  submit  to  his  government.  Crowned  by  victory,  defeat 
deprived  him  of  the  sovereignty.  This  he  knew ;  and  he  only 
presented  France  with  the  hope  of  peace  to  furnish  himself 
with  the  means  of  war.  He  could  only  reconquer  his  throne  * 
on  new  fields  of  battie;  and  once  a  victor  he  could  not  stop  m 
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his  career.  Eveiy  peace  iras  a  torEAtaie  to  a  soldier  who  had 
possessed  the  oontinent  It  was  not  peace, — it  ifas  a  second 
uniTersal  power  that  he  meditated.  Two  at  three  fortnnate 
battles  would  suffice  to  give  it  him.  Could  not  fiurtdne  agun 
do  what  she  had  already  done  ? 

The  negociations  were  not  senous,  either  at  the  Tuilenes,  or 
at  the  general  quarters  of  the  Allies.  On  both  sides  they 
miEtde  dupes, — the  Allies^  of  Europe ;  and  Napoleon,  of  France. 

XI. 

At  the  moment  when  the  armies  of  the  alKed  powers  had 
reached  the  Rhine,  without  daring  as  yet  to  cross  it,  Prince 
Mettemioh,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Austria,  recollected 
that  the  Empress  Marie-Louise  was  the  daughter  of  his 
Emperor.  The  Bhine  once  crossed*  the  dethnmement  of 
Napoleon  would  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  victory.  But 
.  in  dethroning  Napolepn,  the  throne  of  Marie-LouiBe  m^t 
also  crumble  with  it.  This  was  dangerous  to  the  policy  of 
Austzia,  which  would  thus  lose  the  dose  alliance  oi  France, 
the  benefits  of  a  Eegenoy,  and  the  patronage  of  an  in£Buit 
Emperor  of  the  FrencL  Jt  would  still  further  be  a  fEunily 
disgrace,  and  a  laceration  of  the  heart  for  the  Emperor  Francis. 
Prince  Mettemich  (long  accustomed  to  the  court  of  Napdeon, 
where  by  turns  he  had  been  slighted  and  caressed  by  the 
princesses  of  the  imperial  blood),  did  not  participate  in  the 
antipathies  of  the  old  dynasties  against  this  court  of  military 
upstarts.  He  dreaded,  moreover,  the  despair  of  a  man  of 
genius,  placed,  by  a  refusal  to  accommodate  existing  difEerences, 
between  the  throne  and  death.  Finally,  he  was  a  diplomatist, 
and  he  liked  to  have  the  disposal  of  destiny.  He  accordingly 
made  an  overture  to  M.  de  Saint  Aigoan,  one  <3i  the  best  ac- 
credited ministers  (£  Napoleon  in  Germaay.  Stopped  at 
Weimar,  M.  de  Saint  Aignau  was  brought  to  the  Austrian 
quarter-general,  whence  he  was  invited  by  M.  de  Mettemich 
to  Frankfort.  Ti^ro  he  dictated  a  note  to  him,  intimating  to 
Napoleon  on  what  terms  Europe  would  again  treat  with  him. 
The  ministers  of  the  other  powers  gave  in  then:  adhesion  to        , 
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the  principles  of  this  negociatioii.  M.  de  Metternich  ms 
sincere,  because  he  was  interested :  the  others  feigned  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  sach  a  peace.  But  they  were  too 
enlightened  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  it  The  soul  of  Kapcdeon, 
though  ecMiquered,  could  not  c(mtain  itself  within  the  limits 
which  it  was  pretended  to  lay  down  for  him. 

These  limits  wefe  those  of  aaeiaBt  France.  Napoleon  was 
called  upon  to  renounee  all  JBovereignty  in  Germany  beyond 
the  Bhine»  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Holland.  On  this  basis 
he  would  be  treated  with ;  but  military  operations  would  not 
b^  suspended  during  the  negociationa. 

XII. 

It  was  to  this  note  that  Napoleon  bad  referred,  in  nam- 
ing Manheim  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Congress. 
This  assent  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  European  powers 
upon  the  soil  of  ancient  France,-~too  narrow  a  li^t  even  for 
the  Empire— sufficiently  intimated  that  this  Congtess  was  a 
mere  illusion,  with  whidi  Napoleon  wished  to  ainuse  his  sub- 
jects; for  scarcely  six  months  had  elapsed  since  he  had  refused 
at  Dresden  one  half  of  the  omtinent.  To  keep  up  the  decep- 
tion, however,  he  adhered  a  few  days  after  to  the  bases  laid 
down  in  the  note  of  the  allied  powers.  The  letters  and  the 
answers  crossed  one  another  so  slowly  as  to  indicate  on  both 
sides  an .  apprehension  of  being  too  strictly  united.  The  Con- 
gress of  Manheim  never  took  place.  Time  and  events  had 
kept  their  onwaard  march.  Jt  was  these  letters,  mutually  ex- 
changed to  fix  upon  a  centre  of  negociation,  whieh  Napoleon 
called  the  documents  connected  with  the  treaty.  He  had  them 
sent  to  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  the  same 
time.  These  two  bodies  appointed  committees  to  report  upon 
the  documents,  and  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  Senators  and 
the  Deputies  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The  nmdsters,  the 
coundUors,  and  the  courtiers  exerted  themselves  to  procure 
votes  for  men  to  be  depended  upon, — ^that  is  to  say,  for  those 
whose  minds  were  enervated,  and  whose  coxsciences  were 
corrupt 
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XIIL- 

The  Senate  appointed  without  deliberation  those  of  its 
members  whose  diplomatic  antecedents  and  eminent  merit 
seemed  to  designate  them  as  best  calculated  for  this  study  of 
European  politics.  These  were  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  a 
man  with  two  faces,  one  of  which  neyer  betrayed  the  other, 
capable  of  convoying  a  secret  meaning  to  Europe  in  an  ambi- 
guous declaration  to  Napoleon.  He  began  to  foresee  the  fall, 
and  was  looking  out  for  new  ground  without  losing  his  footing 
on  the  old.  Monsieur  de  Fontane  an/  elegant  but  mediocre 
poet, — ^an  ostentatious  orator,  skilful  in  dressing  up  the  rude 
wishes  of  his  master  in  courtly  phraseology, — ^Cicero  in  ordinary 
to  the  new  Csesar,  but  Cicero  after  his  prostration  to  good 
fortune.  He  did  not  love  liberty,  which  he  confounded  with 
revolutionary  licence.  Persecuted  by  it  in  179S  he  had  sought 
shelter  under  the  sabre  of  the  Emperor;  and  from  this  asylum 
he  dared  do  everything  against  liberty.  He  had  made  a  dignity 
of  flattery;  but  his  flattery  was  supple,  never  base.  In  other 
respects  he  was  of  an  upright  spirit,  and  of  a  literary  mind^ 
—one  in  whose  breast  the  business  of  a  flatterer  had  extin- 
guished independence,  but  not  honesty.  General  Beumonville 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Bepublican  wars, — a  sort  of  Dumouriez 
without  his  treason.  Beminiscences  c^  liberty  were  mingled 
in  his  mind  with  the  passive  obedience  of  military  discipline. 
Monsieur  de  Saint  Marsan  a  nobleman  of  Turin, — a  French- 
man by  service,  an  Italian  in  intellect,— one  of  those  men  whom 
Napoleon  had  nationalized  for  their  merit,  who  was  compro- 
mised in  his  fortunes,  and  who  had  no  country  to  receive  him 
after  the  Empire.  Barbe  Marbois  closed  the  list,— -a  bold  and 
independent  old  man,  formerly  transported  on  the  I8th  Fruc- 
tidor,  delivered  from  proscription  by  the  Consulate,  and  who 
adorned  the  Senate  by  the  probity  of  his  character  and  the 
fame  of  his  misfortunes.  One  might  expect  from  a  committee 
60  chosen  a  just  mixture  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  deference 
of  will,  expressed  in  great  propriety  of  language.  The  Senate, 
could  flatter  no  more;  it  had  not  yet  dared  to  advise. 
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XIV. 

The  choice  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  indicated  a  different 
spirit.  Opinion,  still  in  subjection,  not  daring  to  express  itself 
in  vrords,  evinced  itself  at  least  by  the  ballot.  This  ballot  for 
the  first  time  strack  off  all  the  notoriously  servile  names.  The 
habitual  flatterers  trembled  with  indignation  at  being  excluded, 
and  went  full  of  complaints  to  Oambaceres  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Bovigo,  the  minions  of  the  Emperor.  M.  Lain6,  Baynouard^ 
Gallois,  Maine  de  Biran  and  Flaugergues  were  chosen  by  an 
immense  minority.  These  names,  which  would  have  been  a 
pledge  of  wisdom  aud  strength  in  the  eyes  of  a  temperate 
government,  appeared  like  a  menace  against  the  court  of  the 
Emperor.  They  were  independent,  and  therefore  the  cham- 
pions of  revolt. 

M.  Lain6  was  deputy  from  Bordeaux.  Worthy  by  his 
eloquence  of  the  forum,  made  illustrious  by  Vergniaud,  he  had 
ihe  same  greatness  of  soul  as  the  Girondist  orator;  but  he  had 
neither  his  indolence  nor  his  weakness.  Bom  in  the  Landes, 
leading  a  rural  life,  living  in  a  stoical  mediocrity,  in  the  midst 
of  his  fields,  and  far  from  the  b&seness  of  courts,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  great  events,  elevated  by  the  spectacle  of 
nature  to  the  adoration  of  the  type  divine,  deeply  read  in 
history,  steeped  in  the  precepts  of  the  Stoics,  and  in  the  con- 
tempt of  Tacitus  for  the  vices  of  his  time, — M.  Laine  had  all 
his  pride  without  any  of  his  bitterness.  He  was  the  orator 
and  the  philosopher  of  antiquity,  transplanted,  with  the  mild 
spirit  of  the  Christian,  into  the  midst  of  modem  events.  His 
courage  was  never  the  boiling  of  angry  passions,  but  the  intre- 
pidity of  duty.  Nature  had  made  this  man,  and  kept  him  in 
reserve,  to  strike  the  first  hlow  at  despotism.  He  did  not 
belong  to  the  party  of  the  Bourbons ;  he  was  a  Bepublican 
by  nature  and  inclination. .  Beason  alone  called  him  at  a  later 
period  to  the  service  of  kings.  To  induce  him  to  condescend 
to  approach  the  court  it  was  essential  that  his  conscience  should 
eonvince  him  that  his  country  existed  in  the  throne.  This  was 
the  culminating  member  of  the  committee :  I  do  not  flatter 
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his  tomb, — I  venerate  it;  for  it  encloses  a  great  vestige  of 
humanity. 

XV. 

M.  Baynooard  vraui  deputy  from  Touloose.  His  name  was 
made^ilkstnoos  rather  late  in  life  by  the  cdebnted  tragedy  of 
«The  Templars."  He  TmB  an  austere  and  studious  poet,  bat 
somewhat  rude.  His  venes  displayed  the  rigidity  of  his 
charscter:  his  diaracter  had  the  naivete,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  elevation  oi  his  talent  He  made  no  distinction  between 
genius  and  virtue.  With  a  rugged  aspect,  but  little  formed  to 
please,  incapable  (A  flattery,  he  nourished  against  the  despotism 
of  Napoleon  the  hidden  bu]b  bitter  hatred  which  arises  irom 
respect  £>r  the  dignity  of  a  nation.  Despotism  appeared  to 
him  less  an  oppression  than  an  insult  to  human  nature* 
Esteemed  by  his  colleagues,  he  spoke  with  a  masculine  liberty, 
but  he  wrote  with  a  savage  rudeness  of  expression. 

The  other  three  members  of  the  committee  wece  men  of  a 
calm  and  philosophical  opposition,  as  became  an  opposition 
without  a  tribune,  without  orators,  and  without  journals. 

XVL, 

M.  de  Fontanes,  at  once  confidant  of  the  Emperor  and 
reporter  of  the  Senate,  satisfied  the  throne  and  the  public 
op^iion,  by  one  of  those  phrases  in  which  the  public  found  the 
word  peace,  and  the  Emperor  found*  ample  authority  for  war. 
•*  Peace,"  said  the  Senate,  "  is  -^at  France  and  humanity 
require.  If  the  enemy  persists  in  refusing  it,  then,  indeed, 
we  shall  fight  for  our  country  amidst  the  tombs  of  our  fathers 
and  the  cradles  of  our  children ! "  '  When  sudi  words  are  only 
ratified  by  a  defection  two  months  after  they  were  uttered, 
they  are  preserved  in  the  history  of  nations,  not  as  oaths  but 
as  peijuries  of  eloquence. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  was  slower  in  its  proceedings. 
Dissatisfaction  was  desirous  of  finding  vent;  but  there  was 
hazard  in  efiecting  it  It  broke  out  at  length,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  menaces  of  Monsieur  de  Regnier,  Duke  de  Massa,  and 
the  caresses  of  Cambaceres.    A  silent  member  of  the  Camettr 
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tdon  during  the  Beign  of  Temxr,  Cainbaoeies  had  left  in  an 
ambiguity,  favooiable  to  bis  character,  his  tote  on  the  trial  of 
Lonis  XVI.  After  the  GoiiTention  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
Bonaparte  with  that  presentiment  of  weakness  which  se^  for 
support  Bonaparte  esteemed  his  capacity,  and  feared  nothing 
from  his  courage.  No  one  hnew'better  than  Gambaceies  how 
to  conform  himself  to  second-class  duties ;  he  thus  removed  all 
jealousy  from  first-rate  actors.  Napoleon  had  elevated  him  as 
high  as  he  possibly  could,  without  fearing  his  too  near  approach. 
Subordination  of  character,  on  the  part  of  Cambaceres,  played 
the  game  of  flattery.  There  was  something  of  the  Alcibiades 
grown  old  in  this  prince  of  a  new  date.  He  was  Aidi-chan- 
cellor  of  the  Empire,  a  sort  of  civil-viceroy,  whom  tiie  sovereign 
left  at  Paris  during  his  distimt  campaigns,  to  represent  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  to  be  answeiaUe  to  him 
for  France.  Cambaceres  affected  some  ridiculous  peculiarities 
by  way  of  pledges  to  the  Emperor  of  his  lacking  ambition.  A 
man,  dius  making  himself  a  butt  to  the  railleries  of  the  court  and 
the  laughter  of  the  people,  might  be  useful,  but  could  never  be 
dangerous.  Cignbaceres  accepted,  and  even  seemed*  to  look 
for  this  ridicule.  He  walked  every  evening  in  the  old  court 
costume,  accompanied  by  two  grotesque  chamberlains,  with  head 
bare,  periwigged  and  powdered,  like  our  grandfathers  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Palais  Eoyal.  Women  of  the  town,  children, 
and  strangers  followed  this  group  with  their  gaze  and  hootings: 
He  sought  for  iihe  celebrity  of  Apicius ;  he  exacted  etiquette, 
obeisances,  and  titles  from  the  oldest  aristocracies  arol^ld  him. 
He  was  the  superannuated  genius  of  ceremonial  in  a  monazchy 
of  upstarts.  He  was  an  essay  on  tSie  costumes  of  the  Empire. 
But  under  these  futilities  of  the  courtier,  Cambaceres  concealed 
an  honest  heart,  a  humane  disposition,  profound  science,  and  a 
firm  spirit  of  government  He  was  laughed  at,  but  he  was 
esteemed.    Such  was  the  Arch-chancellor 

xvn. 

He  did  not  attempt,  in  the  secret  discussions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  to  den|r  the  apathy  of  the  nation,  but  to  deaden 
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the  expression  of  it  in  the  Address.  The  spectre  of  the  revola- 
tbn  had  driven  him  back  even  to  degradation,  and  to  adoratioxi 
of  despotism.  He  dreaded  eveiy  thing  that  bore  a  resemblance 
to  sincerity,  for  fear  of  giring  birth  to  liberty.  He  coi\]ared 
the  deputies  to  think  in  silence.  He  admitted  the  general 
desire  for  peace,  but  he  contested  with  the  committee  the  right 
of  raising  their  voices,  even  to  give  expression  to  the  sufiferings 
of  the  people. 

xyiii. 

The  attitude  of  M.  Lain£,  which  was  modest  and  reflective, 
resembled  his  character.  His  quiet  and  restrained  gesture,  as 
he  placed  his  hands  on  his  breast,  seemed  to  attest  the  honest 
convictions  of  his  mind.  His  head,  which  was  slightly  bowed, 
had  nothing  of  the  defiance  of  the  tribune.  His  voice  pos- 
sessed the  gravity  and  the  nervous  sensibility  of  his  thoughts. 
He  was  indignant  at  the  submission  required  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  people  by  order  of  its  master.  "  No,**  he  ex- 
claimed, in  sorrowful  accents ;  "  no,  the  legislative  body,  so 
long  depressed,  must  be  elevated ;  the  ciy  of  the  people  for 
peace  must  be  heard ;  their  groaning  under  oppression  must 
at  length  break'  forth!"  W^th  the  exception  of  about  fifty 
deputies,  riveted  to  despotism  by  its  dignities,  or  trembling 
with  cowardice  under  the  anger  of  the  Emperor,  all  hearts 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  M.  Laine.  He  was  commissioned 
to  draw  up  the  Eeport,  which  was  adopted.  It  was,  in  guarded 
language,  a  revival  of  the  constitution, — a  timid  insurrection 
of  hearts  against  the  excess  of  servitude, — the  right  of  com- 
plaint, the  last  right  of  a  nation,  claimed,  at  least,  by  its 
representatives,— a  faint  recollection  of  the  Asseijably  of  the 
Jeu  de  Paume  at  Versailles,  but  under  the  sceptre  of  an  armed 
master  and  in  a  palace  surrounded  by  Pretorian  Guards. 

M.  Laine  ventured  to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Legislative 
Body, — "  Amidst  the  disasters  of  war,  a  ray  of  hope  is  felt  on  , 
hearing  kings  and  nations  alike  manifest  a  desire  for  peace. 
The  declarations  of  the  great  powers  agree  in  fact,  gentlemen, 
with  the  universal  wish  of  Europe  for  peace ;  and  also  with 
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the  meih.  so  generally  expressed  to  us  by  our  respectlye  con- 
stituencies, of  which  the  legislatiye  body  is  the  natural  organ. 

**  What  then  can  retard  the  blessings  of  this  peace  ?  We 
baye,  as  the  first  guarantee  of  the  Emperor's  pacific  designs, 
adversity — ^that  unerring  counsellor  of  kings.  The  means  pro- 
posed to  us  for  repulsing  the  enemy  and  obtaining  peace  will 
be  effectual,  if  the  French  people  are  convinced  that  their 
blood  will  be  no  longer  shed,  except  to  defend  their  country 
and  its  guardian  laws. 

"  But  the  words '  Peace  and  Country'  would  resound  in  vain, 
if  we  had  no  guarantee  for  those  institutions  which-create  the 
,  one  and  maintain  the  other. 

"Your  committee  think  it  indispensable,  that  while  the 
government  is  proposing  the  promptest  measures  for  the 
safety  of  the  state,  the  Emperor  should  be  supplicated  to 
maintain  the  full  and  unquestionable  execution  of  the  laws 
which  guarantee  to  the  people  of  France  the  rights  of  liberty, 
of  safety,  of  property ;  and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of 
its  political  rights  and  privileges.  This  guarantee  appears  to 
your  committee  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  inspiring  the 
French'  people  with  the  necessary  energy  for  their  own  defence. 

«  We  are  anxious  to  connect  the  throne  with  the  nation,  so 
as  to  ensure  their  united  efforts  a^dnst  anarchy,  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

"  If  the  first  wish  of  the  Emperor  on  this  pressing  occa- 
sion has  been  to  call  around  the  throne  the  Deputies  of  the 
nation,  does  it  not  also  become  our  paramount  duty  to  acqusdnt 
the  monarch  with  the  truth,  and  the  universal  wish  of  the 
people  for  peace  ?'* 

This  expression  of  Deputies  of  the  nation  was  a  revolution 
in  itself.  The  18th  Brumaire  re-appeared,  and  avenged  itself 
in  a  single  phrase. 

XIX. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Napoleon  had  encountered  a 
single  soul  in  revolt  against  his  sovereign  will,  since  the  day 
he  had  beaten  down  all  beneath  his  sceptre.  It  would  have 
Veen  better,  doubtless,  that  this  reproach,  embodied  in  isi 
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natioiial  cry,  should  hare  been  uttered  doling  the  dajs  of  his 
oppression,  rather  than  at  the  momeiit  when  he  yms  vexging 
towards  his  £Edl,  and  when  France  itself  fell  with  him.  But 
M.  Laine  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  courtier^like  ^ulation. 
His  soul  had  been  long  indignant  at  the  civil  degradation  of 
his  country*  He  had  the  right  of  expressing  his  sentiments 
at  all  times;  and  he  did  so  as  a  free  man,  and  not  as  a  tribune 
of  the  people.  Moreover,  nations  that  have  experienced  but 
little  generosity  are  not  disposed  to  ,be  generous  themselres^ 
when  they  assert  their  rights  against  the  declining  power  of 
their  oppressors.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  weakness  of 
their  tyrants  to  exercise  their  own  tyranny.  Possibly  this  is 
not  magnanimity,  but  it  is  destiny. 

XX. 

Napoleon  felt  that  ho  was  no  longer  Napoleon,  if  the 
independant  voice  of  this  orator  of  the  legislative  body 
was  not  instantly  stifled  by  the  thunder  of  his  own.  Ho 
uttered  a  cry  of  fury  either  real  or  afiEected.  He  filled,  his 
palace,  his  council,  his  conversation  with  the  repetition  of  the 
insult  he  had  suffered.  He  exerted  himself  to  raise  the 
official  indignation  of  his  court  and  of  the  nation  to  the  level 
of  his  own  resentment  He  signified  to  his  ministers  and 
his  creatures  the  propriety  of  imitating  and  difiusing  the 
ebullitions  of  his  anger.  The  public  voice,  in  its  sycophaDcy, 
uttered  one  continuous  cry  tigainst  the  insolence  of  M.  Laine. 
The  minister  of  police  was  Savary,  Duke  of  Bovigo, — an  old 
companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor,  whose  merit  lay  in  a 
blind  personal  devotion  to  the  interests  and  even  the  caprices 
of  his  master.  This  unlimited  devotion  to  Napoleon  had  been 
evinced  by  services,  such  as  are  fatal  even  to  friendship  itself. 
The  name  of  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  was  affixed  to  the  midnight 
trial  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Condemned  like  an  assassin, , 
this  young  prince  fell  in  the  ditch  of  Vincennes  under  the 
balls  of  a  military  tribunal,  assembled  by  order  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  been  abducted  from  a  foreign  coimtiy  by  an  outrage 
on  the  law  of  nations.    His  imprisonment  resembled  an  act 
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of  traachexj,  and  his  death  a  hemous  crime.  His  blood 
cried>  imd  mil  ocmtiniie  to  ay,  from  age  to  age,  against  his 
murderer.  Although  Sataiy  had  done  nothing  hot  obey  an 
o^rder,  still  there  are  acts  of  obedience  which  are  called,  justly 
or  unjustly,  a  participatioii  in  crime.  This  justice  or  injustice 
of  public  opinion  is  the  responsibility  incurred  by  the  instru- 
ments of  tyranny;  and  the  serrice  of  a  tyrant  would  be  but 
too  agreeable,  if  erery  act  became  justifiable  from  its  being 
'  executed  by  authority.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ease.  The 
zesponfidbility  ascends  and  descends  from  the  bead  to  the 
members ;  and  nothing  is  forgotten,  either  in  the  ewicoction 
of  the  crime  or  in  its  ezecation.  Every  drop  of  blood  that 
is  shed  re-appears  either  on  the  name  or  on  the  hand,  or  even 
on  the  frime ; — ^the  meanest  executioner  is  accountable  as  well 
as  the  first  sad  greatest 

.       XXI. 

Savaiy  summoned  the  members  of-  the  commission  to  his 
hotel.  So  insolent  an  order  from  the  minister  of  police  to 
the  representatives  of  a  national  assemUy,  bcnre  some  resem- 
blance to  a  mittimus ;  and  on  receiving  It  the  members  of  the 
commission  deliberated  whether  they  shovdd  obey  it  or  not. 
Some  of  them,  apprehending  that  a  coup  d'etat  was  con- 
templated against  their  persons,  suggested  an  address  to  the 
nation,  to  convoke  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
threatened  representation.  But  this  advice  appeared  too 
violoit,  and  the  proposed  resolutions  too  devwd  of  the  moral 
force  necessary  to  sustain  them.  M.  Laine  and  his  cc^leagues 
preferred  meeting  all  the  danger  of  the  crisis  in  their  own 
persons. 

They  accordingly  repaired  to  the  hotel  of  the  minister. 
His  countenance  bore  the  reflection  of  that  of  Napoleon;  and 
his  Ywe  was  a  premeditated  echo  of  his  master's.  He  began 
by  menaces,  as  if  to  test  the  courage  of  the  Deputies.  *<  The 
discontented,**  he  said  to  M.  Lain^,  '*take  your  name  as  a 
rignal  fbr  revolt.    My  police  find  this  name  mixed  up  with 
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all  sorts  of  plots.   No  one  can  be  considered  goiltlesB  of  mischief 
^hich  may  arise  from  such  language  as  yours." 

While  speaking  thus,  the  minion  of  ihe  Emperor  gradually 
elevated  his  voice  to  a  menacing  pitch. 

"My  conscience,"  replied  JSil.  Laine,  "speaks  even  more 
forcibly  than  you  do." 

These  words  seemed  to  damp  the  energy  of  the  minister. 
He  lowered  his  tone,  and  assumed  a  soothing  accent,  after 
having  tried  in  vain  to  bully  and  overawe. 

'•You  are  honourable  men,"  said  Savary,  "and  I  should 
be  proud  of  having  you  for  my  personal  friends.  But  the 
Emperor  is  hesitating  between  resolutions  of  an  extreme 
tendency.  You  have  irritated  him.  You  have  parodied  the 
insurrection  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  cannot  allow 
you  to  deliberate  during  his  absence ;  for  he  is  ^oing  to  the- 
army,  and  you  would  dethrone  him.  He  does  not  like  to  run 
this  danger.  '  They  wish  for  the  Bourbons,*  said  the  Emperor 
to  me ;  ^but  first  of  all  we  shall  have  more  battles  of  Ivry !' " 

Savary  then  turning  again  towards  M.  Laine,  "  what  is 
the  object  you  have  in  view?"  he  asked  with  a  look  which 
solicited  confidence  while  exacting  a  confession. 

"  I  am  desirous,"  replied  M.  Laine, "  of  saving  my  country, 
or  at  least  of  breathing  gloriously  for  the  nation  the  last  sigh 
of  liberty." 

"  We  are  desirous,"  added  his  colleagues,  "  that  the 
Emperor  should  extend  his  hand  to  raise  a  prostrate  nation." 

Even  this  humility,  in  the  answer  of  M.  Laine 's  colleagues, 
representatives  of  the  Assembly,  did  not  appear  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient retractation  of  their  audacity.  The  minister  prohibite . 
their  meeting,  or  even  seeing  one  another  again. 

XXH. 

The  Emperor  received  the  Senate.  M.  de  Fontanes,  in 
the  Address  drawn  up  by  him,  mingled  with  the  customary 
flattery  a  few  words  of  truth,  in  the  exact  proportion  wlu6h 
the  Emperor  might  have  the  magnanimity  to^  tolezate. 
«Xjet  ua  rally,"  said  the  orator,  "round  the  diadem  on 
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which  the  splendour  of  fifty  victories  shines  through  a  passing 
doud." 

He  spoke  also  of  peace ;  of  power  which  consolidates  itself 
in  fixing  its  limits ;  of  the  art  of  conserving  the  happinesss  of 
a  nation,  but  above  all  of  Hying  to  arms. 

«<  We  mupt  talk  no  longer/*  replied  N&poleon,  of  recovering 
-the  conquests  that  we  have  made.    The  liberation  of  our  soil- 
and  the  blessings  of  peace, — this  is  our  rallying  ciy. '  Our  pro- 
vinces are  invaded.    I  call  on  the  French  to  rescue  France.'* 

After  these  words  he  ordered  the  address*  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  be  suppressed,  and  adjourned  that  body  to  a  future 
period.  Savary  had  given  expression  to  his  thoughts :  he  did* 
not  wish  to  leave  a  deliberative  assembly  behind  him.  The 
eloquence  of  M.  Laine  alone  had  appeared  to  him  an  echo  of 
1789.  He  knew  that  giving  a  voice  to  a  nation  was  im*. 
parting  to  it  the  breath  of  liberty.  The  following  day  he 
gave  vent  to  the  full  tide  of  anger  which  had  been  accumulating 
in  his  breast  since  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

It  was  the  1st  of  January,  1814 — the  day  when  court 
ceremonial  brings  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  deliberative 
bodies  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  countiy, 'mingled  with  the 
courtiers  of  the  palace.  The  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  summoned  the  evening  before,  approached  to  pass 
before  the  Emperor.  He  stopped  them  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand ;  for  he  wished  that  his  resentment  at  their  temerity 
should  resound  through  France  and  throughout  all  Europe. 
He  affected  a  paroxysm  of  ill-restrained  anger.  The  studied 
irregularity  of  his  words,  his  abrupt  gestures,  and  thundering 
voice  gave  to  this  speech  the  appearance  of  an  impromptu 
explosion,  rather  than  of  a  well  considered  harangue.  This, 
however,  it  was ;  for  he  had  meditated  and  prepared  it  for  a 
whole  week.  It  was  the  address  of  the  tyrant  on  a  first 
assault,  who  was  desirous  of  crushing,  by  an  unexpected  on- 
slaught, the  independence  YMch.  had  begun  to  manifest  itself. 

XXIIL 

^'Deputies  of  the  Legislative  Assembly!'*  he  exclaimed, 
concentrating  upon^them  the  terrors  of  his  threatening  brow. 
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"jmi  migkt  hwre  done  much  good,  and  you  have  done  a  graai 
deal  of  evil." 

*'  Niiie4eiUh8  of  you  aie  worthy  men*  bat  tho  rest  are 
•actions. 

*  I  called  you  to  my  aid,  and  yoa  hare  said  and  dooa 
ereiyfthing  to  aasiat  die  enemy.  Instead  of  uniting,  yon  have 
eowB  dissension  amongst  ns. 

« Your  committee  has  been  led  away  by  men  devoted  to 
England.  M.  Laine,  yoor  reporter,  is  a  wicked  man.  His 
report  has  been  drawn  up  with  a  degree  of  cunning,  and  with 
intentions  which  you  little  suspect  Two  battles  lost  in 
the  province  of  Champagne  would  have  done  less  mischief. 

'<  In  your  report  you  have  mingled  the  most  catting  irony 
with  the  most  bitter  reproaches.  You  teU  me  ^t  adversity 
has  given  me  salutary  lesscais.  How  could  you  rqproadi  me 
finr  my  misfortunes?  I  have  borne  them  with  honour,  for  I 
have  received  from  nature  a  firm  and  lofty  £f  irit;  and  had  I 
not  this  ppde  of  soul  I  never  should  have  raised  myself  to  the 
greatest  thrcme  on  earth. 

"  I  was,  however,  in  want  of  consolation,  and  I  expected  it 
£rom  you. '  You  have  tried  to  cover  me  with  mud;  but  I  SEfi 
one  of  those  men  who  may  be  killed,  though  not  dishonoured. 

<*  Is  it  by  such  reproaches  you  would  increase  the  ^[dendour 
dT  the  throne?  But  what  is  ^  throne  itself  ?  Eourpiecesof 
wood  garnished  with  a  piece  of  velvet!  All  depends  upon  him 
who  occupies  it.  The  throne  is  inherent  in  the  nation.  Are 
yon  ignorant  that  I  above  all  r^resent  that  nation?  You  attack 
it  in  aUafiking  me.  Four  times  have  I  been  chosen  bj  the 
nation!  Four  times  have  I  had  the  votes  of  five  miilions  of 
citissens!  I  have  a  title,  but  ytni  have  none.  Youare  only  the 
Deputies  of  the  departmenta  of  the  Empire. 

"  Is  this  the  moment  to  meet*  me  with  remonstiances,  when 
200,000  Cossacks  have  crossed  our  frontiersi  Is  this  a  moment 
to  discuss  the  liberty  and  safety  of  individuals,  when  political 
liberty  and  natiomd  independence  are  at  stake?  Your  ideo- 
logists demand  guarantees  against  arbitrary  power,  at  a  moment 
when  France  only  asks  them  against  the  enemy  1 

''Are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  Constitution?    Four 
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months  ago  yoa  sbonld  hqye  asked  for  another,  or  ivaited  two 
years  after  tlie  peace. 

"  You  speak  of  abuses  and  of  vexations.  I  know  they  exist 
as  well  as  you  do.  They  arise  from  circumstances  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  times.  Why  ^peak  of  our  domestic  squabbles 
b^GTO  Europe  in  arms?  Family  jars  should  be  k^t  seeret* 
>  You  wish  to  imitate  the  Constitiient  Assembly,  and^  begiar  a 
revelation;  but  I  shall  not  imitate  the  king  idoo  yns  th^upon 
the  tfanme.  I  would  give  up  that  thnme;  for  I  would  rather 
make  SQfvareigns  of  the  people  than  be  myself  a  regal  slave/* 

XXIV. 

This  speech  was  deroid  of  national  respeet,  as  well  of  indi* 
^TiOxMfci  justice.  *' I  ibovd  a  title,  and  j^AaivfuH/*  in  the  mouth  of 
a  soldier  who  had  puriomed  sU  his  tides  from  the  Erandi  people 
sword  in  betnd,  was  the  most  insolent  derision  ever  uttered  £com 
the  tfai»ne  to  ijoB  representatives  of  a  nation.  But  if  audi 
insults  were  contemptible  in  the  mouth  of  a  oonqueror,  intoxicated 
with  victory  and  power,  they  borrowed,  on  this  occasion  at  least, 
ft  eertain  grandeur  of  courage  from  the  difficulties  against  which 
he  was  struggling.  Hestood  up  boldly  against  misfortune;  he 
gave  his  ultimatum  to  adversity;  This  was  no  degradation  to  his 
fonner  fame,  but  a  repetition  of  defiance  to  destiny,  and 
oontempt  lor  public  opinion.  It  was  an  additional  crime  against 
the  sovermgnity  and  the  dignity  of  the  people;  but  the  crime 
was,  at  least,  a  courageous  one.  His  courtiers  akme  thought  it 
sublime;  but  general  opinion  l»randed  it  as  sooseless  and  brutal. 
fie  anticipated  from  it  a  great  effect  on  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude;  but  it  only  produced  great  astonishment,  great 
scandal,  and  an  excitement  of  wonnded^dignity  throu^out  the 
country.  He  humbled  the  nation  at  a  moment  when  his  in- 
terest required  that  he  should  elevate  it.  Nations  sometimes 
imbibe  devotion  from  misfortune,  but  never  from  humiliation. 
This  speech,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  aU  parts  of  the 
Empire,  made  people  believe  in  that  inspired  madness  which 
pveoedes  the  fall  of  men  doomed  to  destruction.    He  wished  to 
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Spread  terror  throagh  the  souls  di  his  enemies ;  but  he  inspiied 
them  only  mdi  irritation  and  disdain. 

XXV. 

After  having  astonished  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating. 
On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  evening  before  his  departure  for 
the  army,  he  convoked,  at  the  palace,  the  chiefs  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris.    The  paucity  of  troops,  and  the  necessity,  for 
some  days  at  least,  of  covering  the  capital,  which  his  manoeuvres 
m^ht  lay  open  to  an  attack,  had  constrained  him  to  re-organize 
this  dvic  militia,  which  the  name  of  La  Fayette  and  the  re- 
collections of  '89  made  particularly  obnoxious  to  his  sus- 
picion^.    To  arm  the  National  Guard  was,  in  his  eyes,  to 
revive  the  revolution^    But,  unable  to  advance  the  claim  of 
right  he  found  it  least  dangerous  to  appeal  to  the  arpis  of  the 
citizens.    Moreover,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  chief  command 
of  this  army  of  the  domestic  hearth ;  and  in  his  absence  he  en- 
trusted that  command  to  Marshal  Moncey.    The  Marshal  was 
incapable  of  failing  in  a  duty  to  him  as  easily  manageable  as  his 
trustworthy  sword.    The  National  Guard  felt  honoured  and 
proud  of  obeying  an  old  soldier  who  had  participated  in  the 
'  glory  but  never  in  the  wrongs  of  tyranny. 

'Napoleon  made  a  theatrical  presentation  of  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise  andlier  son  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 
This  spectacle  was  intended  not  only  for  Paris  but  Vienna. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  father-in-law, 
that  the  blows  directed  against  him  by  the  allied  armies  would 
also  reach  his  own  daughter.  He  presented  to  him  his 
grandson  in  the  arms  qi  his  mother  and  a.bove  the  heads  of  the 
National  Guards.  This  scene  was  a  silent  negociation,  through 
which  he  hoped  to  find  a  response  in  the  heart  of  Francis  II. 
Marie-Louise  was  little  known  to  the  Parisians,  and  but 
little  beloved  in  France.  Borne  away  from  Vienna  as  a 
trophy  of  victory,  conquered  more  than  courted,  succeediog, 
in  the  hero*s  couch,  the  still  living  Empress  Josephine, 
whose  Creole  graces,  apparent  goodness,  and  light^hearted 
disposition,  made  her,  even  with  these  very  defects,  more 
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popular  with  so  light  and  Buperficial  a  people;  a  stranger 
in  the  midst  of  France,  speaking  its  language  with  timidity, 
studying  its  manners  with  embarrassment,  Marie-Louise 
lived  in  seclusion,  like  a  captive  amidst  the  official  circle 
with  which  the  Emperor  surrounded  her.  That  court  of 
beautiful  women,  newly  titled,  anxious  to'repress  eveiy  attrac- 
tion exeept  that  of  their  own  rank  and  high  &Tour,  allowed 
nothing  to  be  known  of  the  new  Empress,  except  the  simplicity 
and  the  awkwardness  natural  to  one  who  was  almost  a  child, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  render  her  unpopular  in  her 
own  cpurt.  That  court  was  the  haughty  slanderer  of  the 
young  Empress.  Marie-Louise  took  refuge  in  court  ceremony, 
— ^in  solitude  and  in  silence  against  the  malevolence  that  acted 
as  a  spy  on  her  every  word  and  action.  Intimidated  by  the 
fame,  by  the  grandeur,  and  by  the  impetuous  tenderness  of 
the  ravisher,  whom  she  dared  not  to  contemplate  as  a  husband. 
It  is  unknown  whether  her  timidity  permitted  her  to  love  him 
with  unrestrained  affection.  Napoleon  loved  her  with  feelings 
of  superiority  and  pride.  She  was  the  blazon  of  his  affiliation 
with  great  dynasties;  she  was  the  mother  of  his  son,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  ambition.  But  though  he  exalted  no 
favourites,  less  from  virtue  than  constitutional  disdain,  he  was 
known  to  have  had  passing  predilections  for  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful women  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Jealousy  therefore, 
though  she  dared  not  accuse  her  rivals,  might  have  chilled  the 
heart  of  Marie-Louise.  The  public  were  unjust  enough  to 
require  from  her  the  most  passionate  and  devoted  love,  when 
her  nature  could  only  inspire  her  with  duty  and  respect 
for  a  soldier  who  had  merely  recognized  in  her  a  hostage  for 
Germany  and  a  pledge  of  posterity. 

This  constraint  obscured  her  natural  charms,  clouded  her 
features,  intimidated  her  mind,  and  depressed  her  heart  She 
was  only  regarded  as  a  foreign  ornament  attachecT  to  the 
columns  of  the  throne.  Even  history,  written  in  ignorance  of 
the  truth,  and  influenced  by  the  resentment  of  Napoleon's 
courtiers,  has  slandered  this  princess.  Those  who  have  known 
her  vrill  award  hir,  not  the  stoical  and  theatrical  glory  which 
people  required  of  her,  but  her  natural  qualities.    She  was  a 
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channing  daof^ter  of  the  Tyrol,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair. 
Her  complexion  varied  with  the  whiteness  of  its  snows  and 
the  roses  of  its  Talleys;  her  figure  light  and  giaodal*  its  attitude 
yielding  and  languid,  like  these  German  maidens  who  seem  to 
look  for  the  support  of  some  manly  heart    Her  dreamy  glance, 
full  of  internal  visions,  was  veiled  by  the  silken  fidi^es  of  her 
eyes.    Her  lips  were  somewhat  ,pouting,^-her  bosom  &11  of 
sighs  and  fruitful  affection;  her  arms  were  of  due  length, 
fair  and  admirably  moulded,  and  fell  with  graoefol  languor  on 
her  robe,'  as  if  weary  of  the  burthen  of  her  destiny.     Her 
neck  habitually  inclined  towards  her  shoulder.    She  appeared 
of  northern  melancholy  transplanted  into  the  tumult  of  a 
Gallic  camp.    The  pretended  insipidity  of  silence  concealed 
thoughts  delicately  feminine,  and  the  ijiysteries  of  s^timent, 
which  wafted  her  in  imagination  fEur  from  that  court  to  her  mag- 
nificent  but  rude  place  of  exile.    The  moment  she  returned 
to  her  private  apartments,  or  to  the  solitude  of  her  gar- 
dens, she  again  became  essaitially  German.    She  cultiv^ied 
the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  nmsic.    In  these  accomplish- 
ments education  had  rendered  her  perfect,  as  if  to  console  her, 
when  far  fro^i  her  native  land,  iat  the  absence  and  the  sorrows 
to  which  she  would  one  day  be  exposed.    In  these  acquire- 
ments she  excelled;  but  th^  were  confined  to  hersdf  alom. 
She  read  and  repeated  from  memory  the  poetry  of  her  native 
bards.    By  nature  she  was  simple,  but  pleasing,  and  absorbed 
within  herself;  externally  silent  but  full  of  internal  feelings; 
formed  for  domestic  love  in  an  obscure  destiny ;  but,  dazzled  on 
a  thnme,  she  felt  hers^  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as 
the  conquest  of  pride,  not  the  love  of  a  hero.    She  could 
dissemble  nothing,  either  during  her  grandeur,  or  after  the 
reverses  of  her  lord ;  and  this  was  her  crime.    The  theatrical 
world,  into  which  i^  had  been  thrown,  looked  for  the  picture 
of  coxgugal  passion  in  a  captive  of  victory.     She  was  too 
uns(^)histicated  to  afiEect  love,  when  she  only  felt  obedi6nce» 
timidity,  and  resiignation.  Nature  will  pity,  thou^  history  may 
accuse  her. 

This  is  a  true  portraiture  of  Marie-Louide.    I  wrote  it  in 
her  presence  ten  years  afterwards.  She  had  devebped^  at  that 
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period,  daring  her  liberty  and  her  widowhood*  all  the  hidden 
graces  of  her  youth.  Th^  mhed  her  to  play  a  part; — the 
actress  ira»  wanting,  but  the  woman  reoudned.  Histoiy 
should  award  her — what  the  partial  Terdict  of  Napoleon's 
ooortiers  has  refusedr— pity»  tenderness,  and  gcace. 

.     XXVI. 

Sodi  was  the  Empress  presented  by  Napoleon  to  the 
National  Guard  dt  Paris,  his  son,  the  Khig  of  Borne,  in  her 
arms.  This  spectacle  was  the  mate  eloquence  which  affected, 
the  hearts  of  the  Parisians.-  They  were  received  with  cries, 
tears,  and  arms  raised  to  heaven*  Nature  claimed  her  empire, 
and  so  did  pride.  The  armed  citizens  of  the  capital  were 
proud  of  this  daughter  of  the  GflBsars,  confided,  as  if  in  pledge, 
to  the  city  of  the  reTolotion.  This  mother  and  her  ehild, 
covered  by  the  swinrds  of  all*  seemed  for  an  instant  to  form 
the  domeetic  hearth  of  each.  When  the  heart  has  its  part  to 
play,  which  is.  so  rare  in  the  crises  of  empires,  it  breaks  forth, 
and  oonquers  all  for  the  moment  At  this  afiBscting  scene 
the  national  o^^Ktsition  was  allayed.  France  thought  itself 
Napoleonized  £)r  a  day,  becaose  its  heart  had  beat  for  o^ 
woman  and  a  child.  Napoleon,  taking  his  son  from  his 
mother's  breast,  embraced  him,  raised  him  in  his  arms,  placed 
him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes^  in  the  arms  of  the  officers  nearest 
to  him,  and  advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  immense  circle, 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  city  formed  around  the  principal  hall 
of  the  palace,  he  spoke  to  them  in  that  voice,  by  turns  manly 
and  tender,  which  seemed  like  Hie  soldier  giving  way  to  the 
feelings  of  the  husband  and  the  sire.  Talma,  the  great  im- ' 
personator  of  the  living  statues  of  hutory,  had  been  with  him 
the  evening  b^oie ;  but  nature,  at  this  moment,  was  a  teacher 
of  attitudes  moiQS  sovoeign  and  infallible  than  Tahna.  Napo- 
leon had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  stage  but  the  folds  of  the 
costume  which  he  had  the^  ridiealous  weakness  to  drape  for 
the  eyes  of  his  aodience.  His  destiny  draped  it  enough;  his 
heart  spc^te  better  than  the  part  he  had  to  play.  He  was 
natural,  hennc,  lyniliar^    He  concealed  none  of  the  diances 
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of  war,— none  of  the  dangers  winch,  every  moment  threatened 
the  6apital.  He  explained  how  this  danger  would  be  only 
Apparent, — ^how  he  would  return  with  his  forces,  augmented  by 
his  garrisons  being  relieved  from  Uockade, — ^to  crush  thio 
enemy  between  Paris  and  his  army.  **  Be  but  united,*'  said 
he  "and  resist  the  attempts  that  wi]l  be  made  to  detach  yoa 
from  me.  I  leave  you  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Home, — 
my  wife!  my^on!  I  go  in  tranquil  confidence,  entrusting  tlieni 
to  your  love.'  What  I  have  dearest  in  the  world  I  place  in 
your  hands." 

XXVII. 

Paris  resounded  with  this  farewell.  It  excited  it  for  a 
moment,  as  it  had  done  the  palace.  The  following  day  it  was 
known  that  Napoleon  had  left  during  the  night  for  Chalons.  It 
was  also  known  that  he  never  appeared  with  the  army  but  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle.  But  no  more  miracles  were  expected.  The 
campaigns  of  Russia,  of  Spain,  and  of  Dresden  had  chilled  the 
ardour  of  hope.  Yet  the.  noise  of  the  first  shock  was  listened 
for  attentively.  The  last  campaign  was  about  to  open.  We  shall 
not  recount  it  in  its  details,  but  in  its  results — it  alone  merits 
an  historian.  Napoleon  emerged  from  it  greater  than  he  had 
ever  been,  even  at  the  zer^tb.  of  his  power.  It  is  not  his  glory 
as  a  general — ^but  his  fall  as  a  sovereign — ^that  we  trace  in  this 
recital.  We  shall  only  enter  upon  details  of  the  former,  so  fax 
as  may  be  necessary  to  show  how  this  heroic  fall  opened  the 
way  for  the  Restoration. 

XXVIII. 

A  million  of  men,  armed  by  the  resentment  of  EuropOi 
collected  together  by  the  genius  of  the  Coalition,  and  encouraged, 
by  the  reverses  of  him  who  had  been  so  long  thought  invincible, 
entered,  army  after  army,  upon  the  soil  of  France.  The  circle  of 
-action,  still  free  for  the  Emperor,  was  contracting  its  limits 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Wellington  had  descended  from  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  south,  vdth  the  English  army,  inured  to  war, 
and  biingmg  as  auxiliaries  the  best  troops  of  Spain  and 
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Portugal.  The  armies-  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  of  Marshal 
Siichet,  retired  rapidly  upon  France,  to  defend  their  na;tire  soil 
against  this  invasion  of  two  long  provoked  nations.  Bubna  and 
Bellegarde,  two  Austrian  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  held  Prince  Eugene,  Napoleon's  Viceroy,  in 
check  in  the  Milanese  territory,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to  debouch 
on  -Lyons  by  the  gorges  of  Savoy.  Bernadotte,  the  modem 
Coriolanus,  without  having  to  revenge  upon  his  country  the 
wrongs  of  his  prototype,  had  sold  himself  to  the  Coalition,  at  the 
price  of  the  crown  of  Sweden.  Against  Belgium  and  the 
Ehine  he  conducted,  beneath  our  flag,  120,000  men,  consisting 
of  all  the  second-rate  nations  of  the  North.  Prince  Schwartz- 
enburg,  generalissimo  of  the  Coalition,  and  Blucher,  the 
Prussian  general,  crossed  the  Ehine  on  the  night  of  the  8 1st 
of  December,  and  directed  about  200,000  men,  of  all 
nations,  to  the  foot  of  the  Yosges,— our  last  rampart.  Foiur 
columns,  of  400,000  combatants,  penetrated  Germany  by 
four  roads,  to  recruit,  with  inexaustible  reinforcements,  the 
van  of  the  armies  already  entered  upon  the  soil  of  France. 
The  sovereigns  themselves  (the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Sweden) 
marched  with  their  troops ;  as  if  to  declare  to  the  world  that 
they  had  for  the  future  exchanged  their  capitals  for  the  camp; 
and  that  they  were  not  going  to  make  a  campaign,  but  a  unani- 
mous and  final  crusade  against  the  oppressor  of  the  continent. 
To  these  masses  paid  by  England,  recruited  by  patriotism, 
and  whom  even  defeats  had  taught  to  conquer,  Napoleon  could 
only  place  in  opposition  the  exhausted  and  broken  up  remains 
of  his  once  splendid  armies 

XXIX 

France,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  made  to  its  patriotism  by 
the  Emperor  and  by  the  Senate,  did  not  arise.  It  was  drained 
of  its  legions :  it  wished  for  peace  and  liberty.  It  feared  that 
In  rising  it  would  rise  for  the  Emperor,  and  not  for  the 
country.  It  was  resolved  to  furnish  no  more  blood  to  gratify 
his  ambition.    The  long  despotism  it  had  groaned  under,  hia 
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deprived  it  of  all  respect  even  for  its  own  soil;  and  through- 
oat  the  country  was  heard  this  impious  word  of  discourage- 
ment, .pushed  even  to  indifference  for  penonal  oonsequenceo 
"  Tyrant  for  Tyrant  !'*  The  Prefects  decreed  new  levies ;  the 
gendarmes  conducted  the  conscripts,  fluently  in  chains,  on 
the  roads  to  the  dep6ts :  hut  scarcdy  were  they  liheiated*  when 
they  took  the  road  hack  again  to  their  cahins  and  their 
villages.  The  most  wariike  provinces,  Burgundy,  Autan,  and 
•  Britanny,  concealed  hands  of  deserters  in  their  woods, — ^the 
last  hopes  of  their  families,  who  persisted  in  a  life  of  wandering 
wretchedness,  rather  than  rejoin  their  regiments. 

XXX. 

Moreover,  Napoleon,  during  the  seventy  days  which  the 
slowness  and  timidity  of  the  allies  had  left  him  to  resolve  on 
something  great,  had  taken  no  resolution.    He  was  seen  to 
display,  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  ihe  indecisiioii  and 
uncertainty  of  Moscow.     He  lost  the  precious  time  in  deliber- 
ating with  himself  and  with  others,  in  contending  with  the 
senate  and  the  legislative  assembly,   and  in  pouring  forth 
interminable  ef^ions  of  eloquence  with  his  confidants.    He 
had  become,  for  some  years  past,  prodigiously  loquacious,--^ 
sign  of  decreasing  volition  and  action  with  men  who  have  been 
long  indebted  to  fortune.    He  lost  more  time  in  convincing 
than  in  conquering.     The  more  he  felt  that  public  opinion  wai^ 
deserting  him,  the  more  he  sought  to  restrain  it,  hj  exciting 
admiration  in  confidential  communications  to  the  first  comer, 
or  by  articles  dictated  for  the  Mowkeur,    He  himself  con- 
stituted his  own  public  opinion.     No  one  but  himself  spoke 
freely  in   France.     His   internal    life   was   one   continued 
monologue ;  it  might  be  said  that  ho  was  killing  time.    He 
seemed  to  expect — either  from  hisnegociations,  which  were  not 
even  commenced,  or  from  his  star,  which  he  felt  was  not  yet 
extinct — ^I  know  not  what  prodigy  that  was  to  restore  to  Mm 
what  he  had  lost.    He  had  the  predestination  of  men  and  ef 
things  about  to  fall, — ^the  immobility  of  the  m^-n  against  the 
progress  of  time. 
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An  inyinciUe  resource  remaixied  to  him  at  the  hegimung  of 
Deoemher.  He  had  but  to  look  mth  a  firm  eye  oa  hia  poaitiont 
and  instead  of  continuing  scattered  and  dispersed  over  the  re* 
mains  of  his  conquests,  to  fall  back  on,  and  concentrate  him- 
self in,  the  heart  of  Erance.  He  had  in  Spain  the  armies  of 
Soult  and  Suchet,  f(»rming  together  80,000  men,  inured  to 
conflict,  disciplined  in  war,  and  commaoded  by  generals 
who  sprang,  like  himself,  from  the  school  of  the  Bepublican 
wars.  He  had  in  Italy  the  army  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
80,000  men,  comprising  several  excellent  French  regiments 
and  superior  officers  equally  devoted  to  their  country  as  well  as 
to  Murat ;«— 60^000  men,  Frepoh  and  Milanese  troops,  were  fight- 
ing and  manoeuvring  ineffectually  for  bis  kingdom,  of  Itsly,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Holland  and  Belgium,  fruitles3ly 
oocupiedand  painfully  retained,  absorbed  40,000  men,  under  his 
best  genersls  of  the  second  class.  Finally,  he  had  left,  without 
foresight,  more  than  120,000  men,  shut  up  beyond  hia  reach  in 
Mayence,  and  in  all  the  strong  places  beyond  the  Bbina,  like 
land-marks  loat  upon  the  road,  which  he  might  never  again 
behold.  Thus  there  werir  in  all  320,000  soldiers,  ready 
formed,  inured  to  war,  disciplined,  armed,  and  furnished  with 
artillery  and  horses,  which,  united  with  the  80,000  men  in  the 
interior,  would  have  formed,  under  his  hand,  and  in  the  heart 
of  France,  an  army  of  400,000  combatants.  He  had  had  ninety 
days  of  a  season  favourable  for  the  marching  and  provision- 
ing of  troops,  to  recall  to  his  side  these  remnants  of  his 
forces.  He'  could  have  statraned  them  in  the  fertile  provinces 
and  on  the  rivers  which  surround  the  capital,  flank  them  with 
his  fortified  places,  connect  them  by  his  great  cities  and  the  re- 
cruiting dep6ts  of  his  regiments,  encourage  them  by  his  presence, 
animate  them  by  his  valour,  and  impel  them  by  his  genius; — 
400,000  men  could  be  thus  concentrated,  thus  disposed,  thus 
excited, — merely  attacked  on  remote  points  of  their  circumfer- 
ence, themselves  always  close  to  the  centre  which  would  have 
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supported  from  its  nucleus  eveiy  radius  of  the  circle,  and  would 
have  been  always  in  number  equal,  and  often  superior,  to  the 
attacking  columns  of  the  Allies.  Every  partial  victoiy  of  the 
enemy's  generals  would  have  been  a  sterile  triumph;  for  none 
of  th^m  would  have  dared  to  follow  it  up  to  the  heart  of  such 
a  mass,  to  break  and  engulf  themselves  against  the  walls  of 
Paris.  The  least  defeat,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  allowed 
Napoleon  to  launch  a  hundred  thousand  men  i^ainst  the  flanks 
or  tiiie  rear  of  the  retreating  enemy.  Time  and  distance,  which 
weaken  an  invading  army,  would  have  Inured  to  war,  recruited, 
and  strengthened  that  of  France.  Decisive  victory,  with  im- 
portant consequences,  or  certain  peace,  with  great  concQissions 
for  tlie  country,  would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  resolution. 
It  would  have  been  the  '92  of  France,  disciplined,  inured  to 
war,  and  invincible, — the  patriotism  of  the  nation  under  a 
single  head, — ^its  bayoniets  in  a  single  hand.  What  might  not 
have  been  done  by  a  desperate  army, — ^the  eUte  of  our  armies 
of  ten  years,— -commanded  by  a  hero,  and  inspired  by  the  soil, 
and  by  the  hearth  of  every  citizen  beneath  its  feet?  In 
taking  such  a  part  Napoleon  would  have  been  as  wonderful  in 
his  concentration  as  in  his  conquests.  It  would  have  been 
Frederick  the  Great,  aggrandized  by  the  immensity  of  the 
enemy'p  troops,  and  by  the  force  of  destiny.  Napoleon  over- 
looked this  resolution.  It  required,  to  carry  it  out,  not  a 
greater  genius  but  a  greater  soul  than  his.  He  must  have 
sacrificed  his  pride  to  his  real  glory,  renounced  himself  to 
save  his  country,  sacrificed  his  family  crowns  and  the  con- 
quered provinces,  to  render  Paris  invincible.  He  wanted  this 
heroism.  He  disputed  with'  destiny;  but  she  obeys  only 
those  who  outstrip  her  in  the  race.  He  fed  His  soul  with 
illusions;  he  threw  away  the  time  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
He  was  'timid  in  taking  extreme  measures,  under  circum- 
stances which  called  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  mind  and  genius. 
The  throne  had  lessened  the  man :  he  was  beneath  the  part 
which  destiny  gave  him  to  play.  The  statesman  Mled,  but  the 
soldier  remained  ;  in  him  it  replaced  the  general. 
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XXXII. 

Seventy  thoosatid  troops  constitated  the  only  anny  with 
which  Napoleon  had  to  manGeuyre,  and  combat«a  million  of  men 
in  the  heart  of  France.  Victory  itself  could  do  nothing  for  so 
small  a  number :  it  could  only  waste  them  less  rapidly  than 
defeat.  Did  he  depend  on  impossibilities;  or  was  he  only 
desirous  of  illustrating  his  last  struggle  ?  No  one  knows  what 
was  passing  in  that  soul,  maddened  for  so  many  years  by 
illusions.  The  most  likely  solution  is,  that  he  calculated  on 
some  brilliant  but  passing  success,  which  might  have  served  as 
a  pretext  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  negociate  with  him. 
He  never  thought  that  a  father  would  dishonour  his  son-in-law, 
or  that  kings  would  dethrone  the  conqueror  of  the  revolution. 
But,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  doubt  that,  even  if  conquered 
and  deprived  of  the  throne,  the  empire  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  son. 

He  arrived  at  Ch^ons  on  the  25th  of  January,  ruminating 
on  thoughts  like  the  above.  Cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur!  a 
has  les  droits  reunis  r  met  him  eveiywhere  on  the  road.  The 
people,  excited  and  discontented  at  the  same  time,  evinced,  in 
the  same  breath,  their  enthusiasm  for  the  warrior  and  their 
weariness  of  tyraimy 
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OxTB  generals,  left  without  safficient  force  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Bhine,  had,  at  first,  tiied  to  close,  at  least,  the  passes  of 
the  Yosges  and  of  Alsace, — those  ayenues  to  oar  plains. 
Tamed  and  compromised,  they  had  fellen  hack  slowly  to  the 
reverse  side  of  those  mountains  which  look  down  on  France. 
They  were  closely  followed  by  400,000  men,  Kussians,  Prus- 
sians, and  Austrians,  daily  augmented  by  fresh  columns  from  the 
Ehine.  These  400,000  men  formed  two  armies,  the  one  under 
the  orders  of  Schwffftzenburg,  the  other  under  the  command  of 
Blucher.  After  having  overrun  the  basin  of  the  Khine,  Alsace, 
Franche-Compte,  the  valleys  of  the  Vosges,  and  Lorraine,  they 
directed  their  steps  slowly  towards  each  other,  to  re-unite,  like 
the  armies  of  Attila,  at  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champagne.  The 
Emperor,  in  imitation  of  himself,  as  it  often  happens  with  ex- 
hausted genius,  had  resolved  to  throw  himself  boldly  between 
these  two  armies,  give  battle  separately  to  each  of  his  enemies 
with  his  handful  of  desperate  combatants,  and  to  remove  them 
bom  each  otiier  as  much  as  po3sible, — the  one  to  the  left  towards 
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fais.  Strong  places  in  the  north,  the  other  to  the  right  towonlg 
Xijons,  and  to  profit  against  each  of  these  armies,  thus  thio^m 
into  the  interior,  by  the  chances  of  Tictoiy,  the  panics  of  defeat, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  national  insurrections  round  the 
footsteps  of  the  strangers.  This  plan,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  concentration,  to  which  nations  as  well  as  indiyiduals  are 
prompted  by  a  defensive  struggle,  might  be  understood,  if  the 
Emperor  had  an  army  equal  in  number  to  one  half  or  one 
quarter  of  either  of  the  armies  marching  upon  him.  But  on 
the  day  he  arriyed  at  ChlQons  the  allies  numbered  already 
400,000  soldiers  in  France; — 500,000  more  were  descendu^ 
in  rear  of  this  advance  guard  from  the  Alps,  from  the  Pyrenees, 
from  the  Yosges,  and  from  the  Jura.  A  campaign  thus  projected 
was,  therefore,  noting  but  a  kind  of  heroic  adventure.  He  was 
about  to  squander  the  remaining  blood  of  his  brave  companions, 
in  order  to  render  his  i^  illustrious,  and  annihilate  a  nation. 

Napoleon  had  made  Chdlons  the  pivot  of  all  that  remained 
to  him  of  his  guard,  and  of  his  new  levies 

II. 

The  heads  of  columns  of  the  Eussian  and  Prussian  armies^ 
commanded  by  Blucher,  were  approaching  St.  Dizier.  The 
advance  guard  of  the  Austrian  army,  under  Sghwartzenburg,  was 
arriving  at  Langres.  The  Emperor  only  occupied  wiflbi  the 
French  army  the  space  between  these  two  cities,  with  the  plains 
of  Paris  in  his  rear.  The  old  troops  and  his  young  soldiers 
received  him  with  an  enthusiasm  to  which  the  misfortunes  of 
their  general  seemed  to  add  what  the  heart  confers  on  glory, — 
the  despairing  tenderness  of  devotion.  Their  acclamations 
braved  adversity,  and  bade  defiance  to  death.*  Napoleon 
profited  by  that  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  his  presence  always 
created  in  his  camp.  He  threw  himself  with  this  handful  of 
men  before  the  Prussian  army,  to  cut  it  off  from  the  road  to 
Langres,  and  arrive  before  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  which 
it  had  to  cross  on  its  way  to  Troyes.  It  was  too  late.  One 
half  of  the  Prussian  army  had  already,  passed  the  Mame,  and 
was  advancing  in  force  towards  the  capital  of  Champagne.  The 
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other  half  was  about  to  cidsb  the  river,  when  Napoleon  arrived 
there.  He  had  now  to  choose  at  a  single  glance  between  the 
two  chances  offered  him  by  fortune :  either  to  cut  in  two  the 
isnDj  of  Blucher,  and  separate  its  fragments  to  the  right  and 
left ;  or  else  to  throw  himself  by  forced  marches  in  front  of  the 
first  column  of  that  army  which  was  advancing  before  him  to 
Troyes, — to  attack  it,  break  it,  enter  Troyes  before  Schwartzen- 
burg,  and  thus  place  himself  as  an  impregnable  barrier  at  the 
point  of  junction  assigned  for  the  two  armies.  The  necessity  of 
preceding  the  Emperors  at  Troyes  decided  him  promptly  to  the 
latter  course.  The  timidity  of  their  march — the  indecision  of 
their  first  columns  in  venturing  into  the  heart  of  France — 
might  affbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  conquering.  A  victory,  even 
incomplete,  over  the  corps  d'armee,  with  which  were  the  allied 
sovereigns,  mi^t  strike  them  with  astonishment,  and  induce 
them  to  open  negociations.     The  general  and  the  statesman  j 

both  urged  him  to  fly  to  the  solution  of  his  destiny.  •  This 
was  Troyes. 

Ill 

The  rigours  of  the  season  seemed  to  increase  the  fatigues  of 
the  campaign.  A  long  continuance  of  cold  rains  had  cut  up  the 
roads.  A  mantle  of  snow  and  hoar  frost  covered  and  concealed 
the  beaten  tracks  and  quagmires,  where  the  feet  of  the  soldiers, 
and  of  the  horses,  and  the  wheels  of  the  cannons  frequently  ^ 
stuck  in  the  mud.  The  army  was  fortunately  in  light  marching 
order ;  for,  united  in  feeling  with  the  inhabitants,  they  found 
bread  and  forage  everywhere.  The  humblest  cabins  gave  up 
their  little  stores,  with  cordial  hospitality,  to  warm  and  nourish 
these  last  defenders  of  the  soil  of  France.  Very  few  stragglers  • 
remained  upon  the  road ;  enthusiasm  rallied  all,  and  hurried 
them  forward  after  the  Emperor.  The  magic  spell  of  his 
numerous  victories  seemed  to  have  lodged  itself  in  the  mind  of 
his  guard,  and  of  the  battalions  of  reserve.  This  guard  looked 
upon  itself  as  jointly  responsible  with  the  Emperor,  and  bomid 
in  honour  to  devote  itself,  even  to  the  last  man,  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  native  soil.  '  The  shame  of  having  permitted  the 
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enemy  to  touch:  it,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  expelling  them, 
weighed  heayilj  on  the  rough  visages  of  these  brave  Pretorians. 
They  marched,  with  downcast  eyes  and  knitted  brows,  in  a 
silence  more  sinister  and  warlike  than  their  soldierly  gaiety  of 
other  days.  They  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  victory  alone  but 
Hie  vengeance  of  their  countiy  that  marched  invisible  before 
them.  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  these  soldiers, — ^hardened 
by  the  sands  of  Egypt,  by  the  sun  of  Spain,  by  tlie  snows  of 
Poland  and  Russia, — ^were  veterans  inured  to  marches,  and  un- 
dismayed by  the  cannon's  roar, — true  animated  machines  of  war, 
who  seemed  no  longer  to  participate  in  the  weakness  and  the 
wants  of  humanity.  Confidence  in  themselves,  contempt  of 
superior  numbers,  and  indifference  under  fire,  multiplied  them 
in  their  own  eyes. 

'Twas  in  t^e  midst  of  a  column  of  these  troops  that  Napo- 
leon marched,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback, 
never  entering  his  carriage,  and  only  retiring  on  the  halt  into 
the  first  mechanic's  or  peasant's  cottage  that  opened  at  his 
name,  to  spread  out  his  maps,  trace  his  route,  dictate  orders 
to  his  officers,  or  snatch  a  moment's  sleep  by  the  fire  of  the 
bivouac  or  the  cottage  hearth. 

IV 

Napoleon  accordingly  recalled  his  advance-guard,  which 
had  already  passed  St.  Dizier,  and  directed  his  columns  on 
Brienne.  Blucher  having  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  French  army,  had  placed  the  first  half  of  the  Russian 
'  and  Prussian  army  in  this  town  and  castle.  Napoleon 
thus,  in  the  last  period  of  his  military  career,  found  him- 
self, like  a  stag  at  bay,  exactly  at  his  starting  point.  It 
was  at  the  school  of  Brienne  that  he  had  received  his  first 
lesson  in  the  art 'of  war.  His  obscure  infancy  re-appeared  to  him 
at  the  decline  of  his  power  and  of  his  glory.  An  abyss  of 
events  lay  between  these  two  points  of  his  life.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  was  going  to  fight  in  the  presence  of  his  youthful  reminis- 
cences. This  thought,  say  his  confidants,  renewed  his  faith  in 
the  smiles  of  fortune ;  he  recognised  his  battle  field  by  the 
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of  ins  early  footsteps  engnved  in  his  memoij;  He  dil 
not  besitate  a  moment  to  attack  00,000  men  nith  one  thM 
of  bis  foicee.  The  Eussian  genemls,  Saken  and  Alsalief,  were 
ohaiged  ^rith  the  defence  of  ^  town,  and  the  PiussiaiiBy  ondev 
Bhicher  himself^  mth  defending  the  sonoonding  hiUs  and  tho 
fonnidable  position  of  the  castle.  Napoleon  ofdered  an  imme^ 
diato  assault,  idthout  giTing  his  troops  time  to  xepoae,  to  dry 
themselTes,  or  even  to  take  refreshment;  they  were  as  impatient 
£or  the  fight  as  he  was  himselfl  This  was  the  first  great  ool> 
liaion  on  the  soil  of  France,  and  the  conflict  was  tenible.  Napo* 
leon  put  his  good  fortune  to  the  test,  and  it  re^nded  in  the 
energies  of  his  soldiem.  Brienne  and  the  castle  were  carried 
by  the  inesiBtLble  impetuosity  of  the  guard.  Numbers  disap^ 
peaxed  hefdte  intrepidity.  Blucher  fought,  as  usual,  like  a 
c<»umon  soldier,  to  lead  on  or  to  restrain  his  battalions.  Twice 
surrounded  by  charges  of  French  troops,  he  was  separated  from 
his  squadrons,  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  not  for  victory  but  life. 
Twioe  fireeiug  himself  with  his  sabre  from  the  hands  of  our 
dragoons,  he  escajted  only  by  the  chances  of  the  melee  and  by 
the  Tigour  of  his  horse.  Before  this  short  wintry  day  had 
yielded  to  the  cover  of  n^ght  and  of  the  snow,  the  bodies  of 
10,000  slain  had  strewed  the  shelving  heights  of  Brienne. 
Blucher,  in  despair  of  breaking  that  rampart  of  bayonets,  fell 
back  in  silence,  and  proceeded  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube, 
to  effect  his  junction  vdth  the  army  of  Sdiwartzenburg,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bar  and  of  Troyes. 

Napoleon  himself  only  owed  his  salvation  to  the  night  He 
was  returning  slowly  afiter  the  action  to  his  quarters,  «t  some 
distance  from  the  re-conquered  city,  and  was  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  his  staff,  which  left  him  respectfully  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  ovm  thoughts.  The  French  and  Russian  regiments  were 
still  mingled  here  and  there,  as  it  happens  after  battles  con- 
tinued till  night  overtakes  the  combatants.  A  squadron  of  Bus- 
man cavalry,  straying  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  r^;ain  the 
retreating  army,  heard  the  horses  of  the  Emperor's  escort  ap- 
proaching, and  charged  them  in  the  dark.  Napoleon,  for  a 
moment  surrounded,  was  recognised,  and  assailed  by  two 
Bossian  dragoons.    General  Corbineau  threw  himself  between 
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the  Emperor  and  one  of  the  Oossaoks ;  and  the  aide-de-camp 
Goorgaud  shot  down  the  other  with  his  pistoL  The  escort 
immediately  charged  and  saved  all.  Napoleon  resumed  the 
way  to  his  hivonac,  meditating  on  the  sterility  of  a  yictoiy 
^hich  cost  him  five  or  six  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
which  only  produced  a  slight  alteration  of  route  on  the  army 
of  the  enemy. 

V. 

Blucher  and  Schwartzenhurg  effected  their  junction  the 
following  day  at  Bar-%ur-Aube.  They  then  returned,  to  the  num- 
ber of  150,000  men,  to  attack  Napoleon  while  weakened  by  his 
first  victory.  He  waited  for  them  at  the  village  of  Rothierre, 
three  leagues  from  Brienne,  where  he  could  only  bring  40,000 
men  into  position.  Despairing  of  conquest,  and  consuming 
fhdliessly  both  tim^  and  blood.  Napoleon  maintained,  without 
advantage,  this  field  of  battle  by  ^e  heroism  of  his  soldiers. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  he  seemed  to  expect  impossibilities,  in- 
stead of  falling  back,  like  Turenne  or  Frederick,  under  his 
numerical  inferiority,  and  contracting  die  space  around  him. 
The  habit  of  superiority  possessed  by  his  troops  over  those  of 
the  enemy  deceived  even  himself.  He  fought  with  a  remnant 
of  his  army,  as  he  had  formerly  fought  with  600,000  men.  He 
still  possessed  the  genius  of  combat ;  but  he  had  no  longer  that 
of  circumstances.  Six  thousand  Frenchmen  again  laid  down 
their  lives  in  the  furrows  of  La  Rothierre.  Twelve  thousand 
lives  in  three  days  were  cut  off  from  an  army  of  70,000  fight- 
ing men !  Napoleon  seemed  only  to  implore  the  night  to  con- 
ceal, for  the  first  time,  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  a  retreat. 
During  the  battle  he  had  ordered  bridges  to  be  thrown  across 
the  Aube ;  and  leaving  Marshal  Marmont  with  a  rear-guard  of 
6,000  men,  he  availed  himself  of  the  obscurity  to  pass  the  river, 
and  to  take  once  more,  as"  if  by  chance,  the  road  to  Troyes. 

VI 

.We  Boj  by  chance;  for  the  occupation  of  Troyes,  proper 
tODUgh  before  the  junction  of  Bludier  and  SchwartEenbujg* 
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was  now  of  no  consequence,  since  that .  junctioh  had  been 
effected,  in  spite  of  him,  after  the  battles  of  Brienne  and 
La  Bothierre.  He.  continued  a  route  without  object ;  he  vaj» 
wandering  about  France ;  it  was  no  longer  a  idarch.  Mannont 
followed  him,  closely  pursued  by  the  Prussian  cavalry,  and 
found  himself  headed  at  Eosnay  by  ^0,000  Bavarians.  Here 
he  drew  up,'  and,  heroically  imitating  the  Emperor  at  Brienne. 
he  charged  with  a  few  battalions  the  corps  d^armee  which 
opposed  his  passage.  He  opened  a  road  for  himself  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  arriyed  with  his  division  at  Arcis- 
sur-Aube,  at  the  same  hour  that  the  Emperor  was  entering 
Troyes. 

VII. 

Napo^on  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Troyes,  when  he  regretted 
having  stopped  there.  He  could  neither  defend  himself  in 
that  place,  nor  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  an  a^ressive 
operation.  The  vain  satisfiaction  of  entering  a  city  of  his 
empire,  and  remaining  there  three  days,  cost  him  ld,000  men, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  remainder,  and  his  removal  twenty-five 
leches  farther  from  his  capital,  which  was  now  exposed  by  his 
operations  to  the  extreme  frontier  of  Champagne.  The  Paris 
road  was  open  to  the  two  tmited  armies  of  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenburg,  if,  crushing  the  feeble  force  of  the  Emperor, 
they  had  continued  their  march,  not  to  shun  but  to  pursue  him. 

VIIL   . 

Sinister  intelligence  of  reverse  after  reverse  reached  him. 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  during  the  three  days  that  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  indecision  at  Troyes.  General  Maison, 
his  confidential  lieutenant  in  Relgium,  expelled  by  an  insur 
rection  which  sprang  up  under,  his  feet,  retired  into  the 
Department  du  Nord,  widi  scarce  suflBicient  strength  to  defend 
it.  Marshal  Soult,  the  coolest  and  most  consimimate  of  his 
generals,  was  falling  back,  step  by  step,  upon  Toulouse,  from 
the  direction  of  Bordeaux,  which  had  been  marked  out  fox 
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him  on  retiring  from  Spain.  Paris  was  dissatisfied  at  not 
having  yet  heard  the  report  of  any  one  of  those  victories  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  on  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  The 
departments  which  were  invaded  or  threatened  did  not  rise 
spontaneously  at  the  noise  of  the  enemy^s  tread.  The  volun- 
teers of  1792  no  longer  crowded  the  roads,  to  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  ManeiUaise*  Despotism  did  not  produce  the  miracles 
of  freedom.  France  was  unmoved.  People  began  to  discuss, 
in  an  under  tone,  the  nature  of  the  government  which  should 
succeed  the  Empire,  and  some  even  ventured  to  recollect  the 
Bourbons,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  forgotten.  This 
long  oblivion  was  favourable  to  their  cause.  Old  recollections 
possess  a  spell  which  may  appear  pregnant  with  indefinite 
hopes  in  the  eyes  of  the  people :  the  past  has  its  illusions  as 
well  as  the  fiiture  The  rising  generation  wais  no  longer 
disgusted  with  those  memoirs  of  the  old  kings  related  to  them 
by  their  fathers.  The  minister  of  police,  Savary,  had  rudely 
told  his  master  the  truth.  The  Empire  began  to  tremble 
beneath  his  feet.  There  was  still  time  to  make  up  for  the 
disproportion  (ff  his  force  to  the  enormous  armies  which 
hemmed  him  in,  by  forming  round  his  capital  a  belt  of  ^00,000 
men,  drawn  from  all  the  extremities  to  the  centre.  He  would 
and  he  would  not — ^he  was  guided  one  hour  by  reason,  an 
hour  after  by  the  faintest  glimmer  of  his  star;  a  littie  by 
necessity,  a  littie  by  illusion  ;  yet  always  in  a  state  of  indeci- 
sion. His  lengthened  residence  at  Troyes  was  only  a  pro* 
longation  and  a  symptom  of  this  want  of  decision. 

IX. 

M.  de  Caulaincourt  (his  confidential  negociator  after  M. 
de  "Talleyrand  had  incurred  his  suspicions)  had  left  Paris 
dome  days  before  the  departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  army 
As  the  confidant  of  the  Emperqr,  his  name  was  stained 
witii  the  involuntary  but  terrible  complici^  in  the  abduction 
of  the  Duke  d*Enghien.  He  was  one  of  the  instruments 
made  use  of  by  Napoleon  to  lead  the  victim  to  immolation. 
This  accusation  weighed  heavy  upon  Caulaincourt.    His  &vour 
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^th  the  Emperor,  his  dignities,  his  Htle  of  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
his  long  fainiliaritj  mth  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  ivhose 
court  he  had  resided  as  amhassador,  ^rere  insufficient  to  dispel 
this  cloud  from  his  hrow.  He  had  been  defeeired ;  he  declared 
himself  to  be  innocent.  He  was  credited;  but  he  vmnld  not 
pardon  himself  for  haying  obeyed  an  order  which  approximated 
to  a  crime.  For  the  excess  of  his  devotion  to  the  Emperor 
he  found  no  rofdge  but  in  his  conscience  before  God  and  men. 
Such  a  negociator  must  have  been  passionately  desirous  of 
peace;  for  peace  would  definitirely  set  aside  i^e  Bourbons. 
The  names  of  Caulamcourt  and  of  Oonde  could  neyer  exist 
together  in  France :  their  return  was  his  exHe ;  for  this  he 
had  been  chosen  by  Napoleon.  He  knew  that  an  ambassador 
60  compromised  with  the  Bestoration  could  neyet  intrigue  on 
its  behalf.  An  evident  complicity  guaranteed  a  fidelity^ 
beyond  all  suspicion. 

X. 

Gaulaincourt  having  arrived  at  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
allied  army  was  detained  thero  for  some  weeks.  The  Rhine 
was  crossed ;  the  columns  wero  advancing ;  the  generals  were 
manoeuvring ;  the  provinces  were  falling  one  after  another  into 
the  hands  of  the  Coalition.  .  The  ioreiga  cabinets  wero 
desirous  of  giving  scope  to  their  victories.  It  would  always  be 
time  enough  to  open  a  <x)ngress,  when  events  had  become 
more  manifest.  At  length  M.  de  Mettemich,  the  Ulysses  of 
this  council  of  kings,  made  them  consent  to  open  a  pretended 
^wngress  even  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  allies  made  choice 
of  the  little  town  of  Chatillon,  on  the  confines  of  Bui^undy 
and  Champagne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  routes  of  all  those 
armies  which  now  disputed  the  soil  of  France.  Cha.tiUon  was 
rendered  neutral,  in  order  that  the  seat  of  negooiation  should 
not  be  troubled  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 

On  the  STth  of  January,  Caulainconrt,  who  was  still 
detained  at<Nancy,  received  an  invitation  fcom  Prince  Mette^ 
jiich  to  repair  to  Chatillon.  He  thero  found  Count  Razumoaki, 
negociator  from  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  Count  de  Stadion, 
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from  Austria;  Baron  de  Humboldt,  from  Frossia ;  and  Lord 
Oastlereagh,  from  England.  The  conferences  opened  on  the 
4th  of  February*  without  much  hope  on  either  side.  It  was 
zaiher  an  official  conversation  between  the  zepresentatiTee  of 
tha  allied  powers  and  of  Napoleon,  than  a  negodation  which 
had  a  truce  for  its  basis,  and  peace  for  its  object.  It  was 
evident  that  the  real  plenipotentiaiy,  invisible  in  such  a  con- 
gress, was  the  fortune  of  war,  Militaiy  events,  the  real  basis 
of  the  conference,  were  changing  evexy  hour.  How  then  could 
the  discussions  have' a  commencement  and  a  solution? 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  himself,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  his  negociaton  had  taken  cars  not  to  invest 
him  with  full  powers,  or  a  decided  uUimatum,  At  the  c(Hn- 
menoement  he  had  ordered  M.  de  Oaulaineourt  to  consent  only 
to  the  natwral  UmUs:  and  in  these  natural  limits  he  comprised 
the  departments  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  Belgium, 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Savoy.  Some  days  after  he  sent  him 
the  formal  anthorilj  to  consent  even  to  llie  dismemberment  of 
these  cooiguests  of  die  revolution.  '*  Agree  to  all,'\wrote  Niq^o- 
leon,  **Ui  save,  the  capital,  and  to  avoid  a  final  battle,  which 
would  swallow  up  the  last  forces  of  the  kingdom." 

XI 

Couriers,  bearing  the  reciprocal  resolutions  of  Napoleon  and 
the  allies,  were  exchanged  evexy  hour  between  Ghatillon  and 
the  French  general  quarters.  On  the  eve  or  on  the  termina- 
tion of  each  combat,  Napoleon  received  a  despatch,  and  dictated 
an  aiiswer.  He  fought  and  treated  at  the  same  time.  On 
receiving,  on  the  8th,  the  ultimatum  of  the  allied  powa^s, 
which  required  the  Emperor  to  divest  France  of  all  the 
adjacent  provinces  under  his  sovereignly,  he  had  just  fought, 
and  been  defeated.  He  shut  himself  up  for  hours  tc^ther,  to 
conceal  the  humiliation  of  this  ultimatum,  and  the  anxiety  of 
his  irresolutian,  from  his  confidants.  At  last  he  permitted  the 
entrance  of  Berthier  and  Maret,— ^his  two  companions  in  the 
field  and  the  cabinet ;  and  holding  Gaulaincoort's  letter  in  his 
lutttd,— ."What!"  said  he  to  them,  <*do  they  require  that  I 
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eliould  sign  such  a  treaty  as  this,  and  that  I  should  trample  on 
the  oath  I  have  taken  to  detach  nothing  from  the  soil  of  tfaie 
empire  ?  Unheard  of  reverses  may  force  from  me  a  promise 
to  renounce  my  own  conquests ;  hut  that  I  should  also  abandon 
the  conquests  made  before  me ! — that,  as  a  reward  for  so  many 
efforts,  so  much  blood,  and  such  brilliant  victories,  I  should 
leave  France  smaller  than  I  found  it ! — Never  !-^What  shall  I 
be  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people,  when  I  shall  have  signed 
*  their  humiliation?  What  shall  I  reply  to  the  republicans  of 
the  Senate,  when  they  demand  from  me  their  barrier  of  the 
Ehine  ?  Heaven  preserve  me  from  such  afi&onts  ?  Eeply,  if 
you  will : — teU  Caulaincourt  that  I  reject  this  treaty.  I  prefer 
running  the  last  hazard  of  battle." 

At  these  words  he  threw  himself  6n  his  bed,  and  passed 
whole  hours  without  sleep,  listening  to  Maret,  who  advised 
him  to  be  resigned  to  necessity.  Maret  having  at  length 
obtained  authority  to  reply,  at  least  in  evasive  terms,  and  to 
compound  with  the  enemy,  he  retired,  drew  up  the  despatch, 
gave  it  to  the  courier,  and  returned  to  the  Emperor's  chamber, 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  been  obeyed,  and  that  the  courier 
was  already  on  his  way  to  Chatillon. 


XII 


But  the  £mperor>  tormented  by  want  of  sleep,  and  seeking 
pleasanter  dreams  from  his  maps  tdian  from,  his  couch,  had 
quitted  his  camp-bed.  He  was  extended  on  the  floor  of  his 
chamber,  half-dressed ;  his  hands  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
maps,  which  were  lying  before  him,  measuring  the  dis 
tances  with  the  points  of  a  compass.  Maret  entered  the  room 
silently,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  Emperor;  but  Napoleon, 
raising  his  head  at  the  noise  of  his  minister's  steps :— "  Ah, 
there  you  are,*  said  he,  with  a  smiling  and  animated  counte- 
nance. "  This  is  a  flne  time  for  concessions  and  protocols  1  I 
am  this  moment  beating  Blucher  in  my  mind's  eye.  He 
advances  on  Paris  by  the  route  of  Montmirail.  I  march ;  I 
beat  him  to-morrow ;  I  beat  him  after  to-morrow.    If  this 
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infallible  movement  has  the  success  I  expect  from  it,  fate  is 
on  the  turn,  and  we  shall  speak  another  language." 

Thus  his  thoughts,  at  all  times  as  variable  and  as  undecided 
as  his  fortune,  gave  to  his  resolutions  the  vicissitudes  of  events, 
and  even  the  fugitive  reflections  of  his  dreams.  His  co,rre- 
spondence  with  his  brother  Joseph,  the  King  of  Spain,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Paris  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  as  guardian  of  the  v 
impress,  and  superintendant  of  his  ministers,  p;resents  but 
the  alternatives  of  discouragement  and  hope,  which  followed 
the  bent  of  his  destiny,  rising  and  falling  with  his  elevation 
or  his  final  abasement ;  but  the  sad  reality  may  therein  be 
distinguished,  even  amidst  Napoleon'^  cries  of  victory,  and  the 
adulations  of  his  brother. 

XIII 

"My  brother,"  (wrote  the  Emperor,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary,) "the  Emperor  Alexander  seems  to  have  made  some 
fSalse  dispositions.  I  could  defeat  him ;  but  I  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  necessity  of  covering  Paris.  However,  from  the 
part  I  play  we  shall  not  be  reduced  to  this  extremity.*' 

"Siref  replied  Joseph,  "let  us  not  hide^ from  ourselves 
that  the  consternation,  of  the  people  of  Paris  might  produce 
fatal  results  to  the  Empress  and  the  princesses.  The  nies 
>ttached  to  your  government  think  that  the  departure  of  the 
Em2>ress  from  Paris  might  give  a  capital  to  the  Bourbons.  I 
see  alarm  on  every  countenance.*' 

"  My  brother,"  wrote  Napoleon,  "  prepare  Paris  for  every 
extremi^ ;  carry  away  the  ministers;  leave  nothing  precious  at 
the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau.*' 

Two  days  after : — "  My  brother,  the  situation  of  Paris  is 
not  what  the  alarmists  believe.  Those  around  you  are  losing 
their  senses ;  the  moment  is  difficult  without  doubt,  neverthe- 
less since  I  left  you  I  have  had  nothing  but  victories.  The 
bad  spirit  of  Talleyrand,  and  of  the  men  who  wish  to  paralyse 
tho  nation,  has  prevented  me  from  rousing  it  to  arms,— and 
bahold  the  result !    Let  us  be  confident  and  botd." 

"  Sire !"  replied  Joseph,  who  knew  more  of  public  opinion 
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in  Paris  than  they  did  at  the  camp»  "  I  ahall  sare  the  treasord. 
The  waggons  ave  all  ready,  a^radting  the  hour  of  peril  in  the 
court  of  the  Carrcnud.  We  think  of  hringing  away  the 
piotores  and  the  statues  from  ihe  Museum.  The  pnrfers  at 
St  Geneyieve  will  not  raise  the  courage  of  the  people :  their 
sprits  are  cast  down.  The  religious  iiEitalism,  with  which  the 
people  are  inspired  by  this  recourse  to  miracles,  would  only 
increase  the  indifference  and  careless  egotism  of  the  masses. 
We  shall  obtain  nothing  from  the  Oatholics,  until  you  hare 
restored  liberty  and  Boipe  to  the  ^Pope.  I  have  passed  the 
day  in  raising  the  liopes  of  men,  who  have  less  firmness  than 
the  Empress." 

Four  days  later,  Napoleon,  having  decided  at  length,  but 
too  late,  on  falling  back  to  cover  France,  wrote  to  Joseph : — 

'*  Transmit  this  letter  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  that  she 
may  write  to  Eugene  to  come  to  me,  and  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Augereau,  which  covers  Lyons.^ 

A  week  after,  this  was  counter-ordered.  ' 

**  Sire  !'*  again  replies  Joseph,  "  all  our  resources  at  Paris 
consist  of  dx  thousand  muskets.  Is  it  with  this  that  we  can 
levy  and  equip  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  ?  Circumstances 
are  more  powerful  than  men  !** 

The  first  cry  of  necessity  being  acknowledged,  he  con- 
tinues :—V  Yield  to  events!  Preserve  what  may  yet  be 
preserved;*'  Save  your  life,  precious  to  millions  (^  men. 
There  is  no  dishonour  in  yiel^g  to  numbers,  and  accepting 
peace.  There  would  be  dishonour  in  abandoning  the  throne, 
because  you  would  thus  abandon  a  crowd  of  men  who  have 
devoted  tiiemselves  to  you.    Make  peace  at  any  price.** 

'*  My  brother,'*  replied  Napoleon, "  Prince  Schwartzenburg 
comes  at  length  to  give  me  signs  of  life  He  demands  a 
suspension  of  arms.  The  cowards !  at  the  first  shock  these 
wretches  fall  on  their  knees.  No ! — ^no  armistice  until  the  soil 
is  purged  of  them.  Everything  is  changed  with  the  allies. 
Alexander  asks  to  treat.  A  battle  ha3  decided  between  us. 
The  enemy  is  beaten.  I  shall  make  a  peace  more  worthy  still 
than  the  peace  on  the  biisis  of  Frankfort.!' 

••Sign,  Sire." said  Joseph, — "sign  on  the  soil  of  France, 
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now  intaded,  what  you  would  lutye  signed  with  oqual  honour 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hhioe.  The  enemy  only  aaks  you  for 
a  trace,  to  gain  time  to  rally  in  greater  maases  agunst  you." 

*'  I  had  no  oocsasion  lor  your  aennons,"  said  the  Emperor 
to  him,  *'to  he  disposed  to  peaoe,  if  it  was  possible.  The 
EmperorshadmaxkedoatAttr  lodging  at  Fontainebleau:  they 
are  now  flying  towards  Ohampi^a  " 

<*Sire,  the  conditions  offered  to  me,  as  well  as  to  you,  are 
rather  a  capitulation  than  a  peace.  Now  that  they  fly,  their 
ideas  ouglit  to  be  changed.  Your  bulletin  of  to  di^  has  been 
hidly  veceiTod  by  public  opinion.  Some  phiases  haye  been 
interpreted  as  subterfuges  to  elude  peace.** 

£xalted  by  euooess.  Napoleon  replies: — *'lfy  brother,  I 
am  enteonng  Troyes.  I  am  beneged  widi  flaj^  of  truce 
begging  ht  a  oessation  of  hostilities.  I  shall  be  this  evening 
at  ChcdiUon  sur  Seine.  The  minister  of  the  Home  Depart^ 
meat,  M.  de  Montalivet,  is  pusillanimous.  He  has  a  foolish. 
idea  of  men.  Neither  he,  nor  the  minister  of  pdice,  Savary,. 
knows  what  Prance  is." 

'*Sue/'  writes  Joseph,  "M.  de  Montalivet  is  extremely 
xealons  in  your  serrioe.  He  devotes  himself  to  furnishing  you< 
with  the  forces  you  demand.'* 

'*  My  biother,"  writes  Ni^eon,  *'  assemble  the  ministers, . 
the  great  digaitaiies,  the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State.. 
Read  to  them  the  conditions  that  are  offered  me,  (to  circumscribe 
Erinee  within  her  ancient  limits)*  It  is  not  adyice  that  I 
want;  it  is  the  feeling  I  wish  to  know." 

**  Siros  I  have  held  the  CounoiL  Their  advioe  isr  to  accept 
anythiiig  rather  than  expose  Paris.  They  consider  that  this 
occupation  of  Pans  would  be  the  end  of  your  dynasty,  and  the 
oommenoement  of  great  misfortunes.  Peace,  whatever  it  may 
be  1  It  is  Jiecessary  now.  It  may  terminate  some  dsgr  when 
France  6hall  have  time  to  breathe.  Enter  into  a  truqe  then 
with  a  mental  reservation,  since  the  wickedness  of  your  enemies 
will  not  grant  you  a  just  peace.  You  will  remain  to  France, 
and  France  will  remain  to  you.  You  will  be  recognised  by 
England.  You  will  a  second  time  save  the  country  by  peace, 
after  having  saved  and  rendered  it  illustrious  so  many  times 
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by  war.  France  will  return  you  in  blessings  what  super- 
ficial minds  will  think  you  have  lost  in  gloiy. 

*'  Yesterday  the  public  funds  fell  to  51  francs, — one  half  of 
their  nominal  value.  Macdonald  is  outflanked.  The  enemy's 
skirmishers  advance  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris.  Bordeaux 
is  fermenting  like  a  furnace  of  civil  war.  Soult  is  assailed  by 
immense  forces.  You  are  still  a  victor.  Sign  a  peace.  You 
will  blot  Louis  XII.  and  Henry  IV.  from  the  memory  of  the 
French ;  you  will  become  the  father  of  the  people.'* 

Napoleon  (in  reply), — "  My  brother,  I  have  examined  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy ;  it  is  too  strong.  I  shall  fi&ll  back.  Marmont 
has  acted  like  a  young  subaltern.  The  young  guard  is  melting 
like  snow.  My  dragoon  guards  are  also  decimated ;  my  old  guard 
maintains  itself.  Order  redoubts  to  be  thrown  up  on  MontmArtre." 

Such  was  the  correspondence  maintained  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  brother,  durmg  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  this  short  campaign.  We  there  read  the  internal 
colloquies  of  his  soul  with  his  thoughts, — ^the  alternate  struggle 
between  his  illusions  and  his  resolutions.  His  heart  was 
expanded  or  compressed  with  the  events  of  each  day.  He 
still  relied  on  France,  which  did  not,  however,  rise  at  his  call. 
He  had  no  plan  but  that  of  the  previous  night,  which  was 
abandoned  by  that  of  the  following  mom.  His  mind  was  a 
chaos, — ^his  thoughts  were  fluctuating.  Salvation  no  longer 
existed  for  him,  except  from  a  great  plan,  rationally  adopted, 
and  pursued  with  unity  of  purpose  and  constancy  of  operation. 
He  adopted  all,  and  abandoned  •  all.  These  half  measures 
could,  therefore,  give  him  only  imperfect  results.  The  enemy's 
numbers  increased — space  was  contracting — ^time  was  flying — 
France  was  becoming  weary.  It  was  a  campaign  of  chance. 
No  heroism  could  correct  such  a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  ideas. 
The  great  timidity  of  the  allies  caused,  however,  brilliant 
triumphs  to  the  armies  of  Napoleon. 


XIV. 


Blucher,  overcome  but  not  beaten  at  La  Eothierre,  instead 
of  falling  upon  the  little  army,  of  the  Emperor  with  all  his 
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attainable  and  reunited  forces,  fell  back  upon  Chalons  to  pick 
up  his  rear-guard.  From  thence  he  marched  rapidly  on  Paris 
by  the  yaUey  of  the  Mame.  The  Prince  of  Schwartzenburg 
advanced  in  mass  from  Troyea,  to  effect  the  same  object  by  the 
valley  of  the  Seine. .  Napoleon  wa^  between  these  two  routes, 
and  between  these  two  armies,  at  six  leagues  from  each, 
closing  against  Schwartzenburg  the  road  from  Troyes  to  Paris 
On  hearing  from  Macdonald  of  £lucher*s  having  invaded  the 
plains  of  Paris,  Napoleon  resolved  to  attack  him  again,  defeat 
him,  and  return  in  time  to  fight  Schwartzenburg  in  the 
vicinity  of  Troyes.  He  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to 
Champ  Aubert,  took  the  Bussian  army  of  120,000  men  in 
flank,  broke  it,  killed  5,000  men,  traversed  it  in  every  direction, 
and  scattered  its  fragments ;  throwing  some  back  again  upon 
Ch&lons ;  the  others  under  the  command  of  Generals  York  and 
Saken  being  already  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Meaux,  and 
witliin  sight  of  the  spires  of  Paris.  The  victoiy  was  brillic^t, 
>  bui  unproductive.  The  following  day  the  Bussian  and  Prussian 
columns  of  York  and  Saken,  returning  from  Meaux  at  the 
noise  of  the  cannon,  to  the  number  of  60,000  men,  came 
into  collision  .with  the  harassed  army  of  Napoleon,  on  the 
hills  of  Montmirail.  The  French  had  only  25,000  combatants 
left ;  but  they  were  the  elite  of  France, — men  tried  in  the 
battles  of  ten  campaigns,  emboldened  by  the  victory  they  had 
just  won,  and  thinking  they  now  played  the  last  stake  for 
thdr  country.  The  terrible,  battle  on  the  slope  of  the  hills, 
and  in  the  gorges,  which  Napoleon  had  to  penetrate  in  order 
to  meet  the  Prussians,  continued  from  day-break  till  nigh^fiall• 
The  most  brilliant  winter  sun  shone  upon  the  hills,  which 
were  void  of  foliage.  It  flashed  upon  the  arms  and  the 
cannon,  and  delineated  to  the  eye  the  two  armies  and  their 
movements.  The  'one  immense,  tranquil,  confident  in  the 
support  in  their  rear  of  new  and  inexhaustible  battalions ;  the 
other  scarcely  perceptible,  worn  out,  covered  with  mud  from 
the  double  marches  they  had  made  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
from  their  bivouacs  and  battles ;  feeling  their  native  soil  beneath 
their  feet,  contracting  and  meltmg  away  every  evening ;  having 
nothing  in  perspective,  even  after  a  victoiy,  but  another 
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fhdtless  battle  field;  nothing  behind  them  bat  another  anny 
to  fight  on  the  morrow;  and  yet  they  were  bmning  with 
ardour  for  the  firay.  It  might  be  said  that  the  eletated  site  of 
the  Tillage  of  Marchais,  adrancing  into  the  plain,  garnished 
with  batteries,  and  eorered  with  Bossian  and  Pnissiaa  battalions, 
was  the  Thermopyls  of  France.  The  £mperor  Napoleon  on 
foot,  by  the  side  of  a  little  wood,  ploughed  by  the  enemy's 
bullets,  directed  from  thence  the  attack  of  his  troops.  This 
Tillage  and  the  scattered  feum-hoases  in  the  hollows  of  the 
surroonding  hills,  were  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the 
French  and  by  the  Prussians.  Numerous  spectators,  from 
Montmirail  and  the  nei^bouring  Tillages,  contemplated,  as 
from  the  benches  of  an  amphitheatre,  this  unequal  stnig^e 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  in  which  the  genius  d  war, 
aftor  raTaging  the  world,  was  now  desolating  their  natiTo  soiL 
Their  oountenancee  were  full  of  emotion  and  terror,  and  their 
arms  idly  inactiTO.  None  now  remained  but  old  men  and 
children,  and  a  population  harassed  with  ten  years  of  insatiable 
recruiting.  They  wept  for  their  oountiy, — t^ey  felt  for  their 
great  captain  and  his  decimated  battalions ;  but  they  joined  them 
not    Weariness  and  long  suffering  had  produced  indifference 

XV. 

Towards  the  dose  of  tho  day,  the  French,  to  prevent  the 
RnssiaDS  and  Prussians  from  seeking  shelter  in  the  embattled 
hamlets  at  the  foot  of  the  promontories  of  Montmirail,  set  fire 
to  some  fEurm  houses.  The  smoke  of  this  confiagrotion  and 
that  of  the  battle  field,  floated  a  long  time  oTer  the  two 
armies,  like  douds  in  the  sun,  and  rendered  the  fortune  of  the 
day  uncertain.  But  at  length  Napolecm,  supported  on  his 
right  by  Marmont,  came  off  victor  in  all  the  gorges  and  on  all 
the  heights  of  this  sangninary  field.  Tlie  60,000  RussiaQS 
and  Prussians  of  Saken  and  York  fled  again  in  disordcf 
towards  Meaux ;  seeking  at  hazard  the  course  of  the  Mame, 
to  cross  it,  and  take  shelter  behind  that  riTcr.  Had  there 
been  an  army  of  resenre  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  they  would 
have  been  utterly  destroyed;  and  Napoleon,  falling  imme- 
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diately  upon  Bhicher,  ahom  of  one  half  his  battalions,  would 
haye  crmahed  him  imdar  the  Vosgesi  But  he  oould  onlj 
conquer;  he  could  neither  profit  by  a  Yictoiy,  nor  puiBoe  a 
iranquished  enemy. 

XVI. 

This  however  he  did,  and  it  pioved  his  rain.  He  fargot^ 
or  feigned  forgetfulness,  that  Blucher  was  advancing  on  his 
right,  with  a  fresh  army  augmented  to  100,000  men,  by  the 
junction  of  generals  Kleist  and  Langeron,  who  had  been 
recsdled  from  the  blockade  of  Mayence  to  take  their  positions 
•in  the  line.  He  forgot  also  that  Schwartzenburg,  with  another 
army  of  200,000  combatants,  was  in  his  rear,  on  the  road  from 
Tioyes  to  Paiis.  He  had  already  ad,vanced  in  pursuit  of  York 
and  Saken;  but  the  third  day  after  his  victory,  Blucher 
d^boqched  at  Montmirail  with  all  his  army  by  the  Ch^ns 
road,  and  pushed  his  columns  asiar  as  Yauchamp,  a  village 
where  Napole<m,  undecided  in  his  plans,  appeared  to  await 
liim.  A  second  b^e,  more  unequal,  but  fully  as  terxiUe^ 
and  still  more  triumphant  for  Napdeon,  took  ^aoe  betwem 
this  fresh  army  of  Blucher's,  and  the  broken  but  mioonquerable 
fragments  of  the  Emperor.  The  genius  of  their  chief  and  the 
intrepidity  of  their  own  souls  immortalized  a  second  time  the 
plains  of  Montmirail.  Blucher  defeated,  and  driven  back  on 
all  points,  but  impelled  by  that  physical  courage  which  sub- 
stitutes the  arm  for  the  head,  and  uaelesaly  traasformft  the 
general  into  the  hero,  vainly  exposed  his  own  person  in  the 
front  and  rear  of  his  broken  columns.  Twice  surrounded  bj 
the  French,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  thrown  from  his  horse, 
remounted  by  ^  hussars,  and  libeiated  by  his  lieutenants,  he 
dyed  vrith  his  blood  this  imTnense  battle  field.  His  savage 
idipetuoaiiy  was  disconcerted  by  the  coup  d'M  and  superior 
coolness  of  Napoleon.  This  second  and  siqperior  Bussian 
army,  crossing  Montmirail  under  the  shells  and  bulleto  of  the 
Frendi,  disp^rse^  like  the  first  amidst  the  shades  of  night, 
disappnred  on  the  road  to  ChAlons,  by  which  they  had  arrived 
Thus  with  his  left  the  Emperor  had  scattered  York  and 
Saken  on  the  unknown  banks  of  the  Mame:  and  with  hia 
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right  had  driven  back  Blucher,  Kleist,  and  Langeron,  upon  the 
ravaged  plains  of  Gh&lons.  Paris  had  now  breathing  time. 
Napoleon  had  room  for  his  operations,  and  time  to  concert  his 
measures.  He  received  a  new  impulse,  but  he  also  resumed 
his  pride.  He  forgot  at  Montmirail  that  five  victories  in  ten 
days  did  not  constitute  a  camp^gn,  and  that  his  blows  only 
teU  around  himself.  The  wave,  though  at  a  distance,  always 
returned  to  engulf  him  Napoleon  was  a  victor,  but  the 
oountiy  was  lost. 

XVII. 

At  this  glimpse  of  good  fortune  he  hastened  to  revoke  the 
authority  he  had  given  to  Oaulaincourt  to  sign  a  peace  on  the 
basis  of  a  frontier  reduced  to  the  limits  of  1789.  "I  have 
conquered ;  your  attitude  must  remain  the  same  for  peace,**  (he 
thus  wrote  from  the  fiejd  of  battle  to  his  plenipotentiary ;)  "but " 
sign  nothing  without  my  order,  because  I  alone  know  my  posi- 
tion." It  was  evident  that  he  reserved  all  negociation  for  his 
sword,  and  that  the  congress  was  nothing  but  a  side  conversa- 
tion during  the  marches  and  battles  of  the  great  drama.  The 
cannon  alone  negociated. 

XVIII. 

While  he  thus  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  a  fleeting  hope, 
wilhin  the  contracted  horizon  of  MontmiraiU  giving  refit  to  his 
troops,  and  disposing  of  his  killed  and  wounded,  the  army  of 
the  Emperors,'  without  one  obstacle  before  them,  were  crossing 
the  Seine,  in  colignns  innumerable,  at  Nogent  sur  Seine,  and 
at  Montereau ;  thus  threatening  Paris  by  its  widest  valleys, 
and  by  the  plains  to  the  east  and  south.  The  capital,  for  a 
moment  re-assured  on  the  side  of  Meaux,  began  to  look  with 
terror  towards  Melun  and  Fontainebleau.  They  had  nothing 
to  defend  them  on  the  Seine  but  two  of  Napoleon's  veterans, 
Marshal  Victor  and  Marshal  Oudinot, — ^gallant  chiefs,  but 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  who  could  only  dispute  the  roads 
and  the  bridges,  for  honour  more  than  for  safety.  They  fell  back 
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slowly  but  despairingly  on  Paris,  which  did  not  send  them  a 
single  soldier  to  replace  those  which  every  evening  they  left 
upon  the  roads  or  the  field  of  battle.  Their  retreat,  converging 
to  the  plains  which  surround  the  capital,  must  have  brought 
them  sooner  or  later  in  sight  of  the  Emperor,  as  to  a  last 
halting  place,  where  they  might  fall  together 

XIX 

Napoleon — tranquil  for  a  day,  thanks  to  the  astonishment 
with  which  he  had  struck  York,  Saken,  Blucher,  IQeist, 
Langeron,  the  Prussians  and  the  Russians — now  fell  back, 
with  an  army  somewhat  recruited  by  the  reinforcements  of 
Marmont  and  Mortier.  He  borrowed,  to  treble  the  rapidity  of 
his  march,  the  horses  and  carriage^  of  the  country  he  traveled. 
His  artillery,  his  guard,  his  in&ntry  were  posted  forward ;  his 
cavalry  made  double  stages.  He  outran  time ;  he  devoured 
distance.  A  day  and  night  march  c^  thirty  hours  enabled  him 
to  cross  the  country  from  the  Mame  to  the  Seine,  between 
Montmirail  and  Montereau.  On  the  noise  of  his  approach, 
increased  by  the  fame  of  his  last  victories  over  the  Ikissians, 
the  Austrian  general  Bianchi,  who  had  pushed  forward  with 
300,000  men  to  the  gates  of  IB'ontainebleau,  fell  back  to  Fos- 
sard.  The  village  of  Fossard,  united  with  Montereau  by  a 
short  causeway  res^mbling  the  street  of  a  suburb,  is  the  point 
wliere  the  roads  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau,  and  from  Paris 
to  Troyes,  cross  each  other.  One  of  these  roads  passes  through 
Montereau,  where  it  crosses  the  Seine  and  Yonne,  at  their 
confluence,  over  bridges  rendered  famous  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Fiance.  Napoleon  ordered  Marshal  Victor,  whom  he  found 
within  reach  of  his  orders,  to  seize  on  these  bridges,  which 
were  essential  to  his  plan  of  the  following  day,  for  attacking 
Bianchi  at  Fossard,  and  cutting  in  two  the  Austrian  army,  as 
he  had  done  that  of  Russia.  Victor,  from  exhaustion,  obeyed 
slowly,  and  lost  the  critical  moment  in  giving  some  rest  to  his 
trdops.  A  Wurtemburg  division,  detached  by  Bianchi,  pre- 
ceded him,  and  having  penetrated  through  Montereau,  fortified 
the  bridges  behind  them,  clambered  up  the  high  chalky  clifis 
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which  command  the  town,  and  drew  up  on  the  heights  of  Sor- 
▼ille,  in  order  to  check  Napoleon^s  descent  upon  Monterean. 
Victor,  rendered  desperate  by  the  inyectiTes  of  the  Emperor, 
resolyed  to  wash  out  his  reproaches  with  his  own  blood.  He 
attacked  the  Wurtemburghers  like  a  man  determined  to  win 
the  passage  or  to  die,  and  exposed  his  life  without  reserre, — 
his  son-in-law,  General  Chateau,  being  killed  by  his  side.  On 
the  noise  of  this  struggle  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  of 
Montereau,  Napoleon  pressed  forward  his  columns,  and  found 
himself  OTorwhelmed,  by  the  batteries  <^  the  Austriaos,  at  a 
moment  when  he  thought  they  were  beyond  the  bridges.  He 
became  irritated  and  obstinate;  he  pushed  forward  his  guard  to 
the  assault,  and  drove  the  Wurtemburjg^evs  from  the  heights 
into  the- town ;  pointing  his  cannon  with  his  own  hand  on  the 
enemy  massed  in  the  streets  and  on  the  bridges.    They  re- 

.  turned  the  cannonade,  and  Napoleon*s  airtillerymen  fell  in 
numbers  at  his  feet  The  surviyors  coloured  him  to  take 
shelter,  and  to  save  a  chief  and  a  rallying  point  for  Fiance 
*'  My  friends,"  he  replied,  smiling,  and  lookmg  with  a  serene 
eye  on  the  prcgectiles  that  ploughed  the  earih  aioond  him, 
**the  bullet  which  is  to  kOl  me  is  not  yet  cast!"  He  thus 
awaited  the  tardy  advance  of  his  masses,  throwing  meanwhile 
into  disorder,  under  the  rapid  discharges  of  his  unconquerable 
aortillery,  the  enemy's  army  exposed  to  his  eager  glance  between 
Fossard  and  Montereau.  Towards  th^  close  of  the  di^^leeling 
himself  in  force,  he  pushed  forward  General  Gerard,  one  <rf 
his  best  lieutenants,  with  a  division  of  Bretons,  against  the 
suburb  bf  Montereau,  to  clear  the  streets  leading  to  the  hndges. 
Pajol,  a  bold  cavalry  officer,  profiting  by  the  passage  opened 
by  Gerard,  marched  under  cover,  and  sheltered  from  the  can- 
non of  the  Emperor,  as  far  as  the  turning  of  the  suburb,  which 
makes  an  elbow  with  the  bridges.  Then  at  a  gallop  ins 
cavalry  swept  them  pSls-mSle  with  the  Austrians,  sabred  the 
runaways,  and  clearing  a  passage  for  Napoleon  advanced  along , 

'  the  causeway  as  far  as  Fossard.  Napoleon  with  his  40,000  men, 
which  had  arrived  during  the  action,  passed  the  rivers  wbkh 
covered  Bianchi,  and  gained  a  brilliant  but  a  useless  victoiy. 
While  he  was  forcing  this  passage,  Bianchi,  rapidly  throwing 
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back  his  30»000  men  from  Fontainebleau  upon  Sens,  escaped 
&om  the  Emperor's  plan,  and  resumed  his  cammnnication  irith 
Schwartzenbiug.  His  escape,  bowerer,  was  a  fli^t;  and 
Pans,  a  second  time  deliTeired,  resomided  tviUi  the  exploits  of 
Montereaa.  The  Emperors  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  and  As 
King  of  Prussia,  astounded  at  the  defeat  of  thek  adranoe 
guard,  hesitated  whether  thej  should  advance  or  'retreat 
Napoleon,  bold  and  rapid  as  a  whiriwind,  quitted  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Paris,  and  followed  Bianchi  in  his  retreftt  wpoa 
the  road  to  Troyes.  On  the  dlst  he  halted  at  Bray,  in  the 
chamber  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  had  just  quitted  to  fellow  the 
ebbing  tide  which  earned  the  allies  back  agsdn  into  Champagne. 
Schwartzenburg  hatd  already  sent  the  bc^gage  back  into  the 
defiles  of  the  Voeges.  The  Bussians  of  the  Emperor^s  guard, 
who  were  following  him  to  the  Axistrian  quarter-general,  re- 
tired to  Langres.  The  allied  soTcreigns  were  at  Ghaumont 
Sixty  lei^es  d  space  and  freedom  <^  morement  had  been 
re-oonquered  for  Napoleon  by  the  cannon  of  Montereaa.  On 
the  dSrd  he  re-entered  Troyes  as  a  conqueror  in  the  footsteps 
of  Alexander's  Bussians.  The  city  thus  delivered  received 
him  in  triumph.  A  witness  of  the  'ei}emy%  terror,  it  looked 
on  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  as  a  decisive  return  of  victory 
to  his  standard 

XX. 

Napoleon  himself  partook  of  the  confidence  which  sprang 
up  under  the  footsteps  of  his  invincible  battalions.  This 
thne  at  least  peace  was  in  his  own  hands,  had  he  hastened  to 
obtain  it;  but  he  lost  time  in  avenging  himself,  and  driving 
to  irritation  and  despair  a  party  which  his  success  had  suf- 
ficiently punished, — ^the  few  remaining  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon. 

Hitherto  this  party  had  been  a  mere  shadow ;  but  Napoleon 
in  striking  at  it,  gave  it  a  fresh  existence.  He  wrote  in  letters 
of  blood  the  name  of  Bourbon,  which  it  was  his  interest  to 
obliterate,  by  treating  with  contempt  the  vain  and  feeble 
symptoms  still  lingering  amongst  the  population. 
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During  the  time  that  Troyes  was  occupied  bj  the  eniemy, 
some  old  emigrant  royalist  officers,  the  Marquis  de  Vidraiiges, 
the  Chevalier  de  Gouault,  and  five  or  six  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  eager  to  anticipate  an  opinion  still  slumbering,  presented 
themselves  before  the  Emperor  of  Hussia,  and  begged  him  to 
proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  royal  house  of  their  ancient 
masters  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Emperor  evinced  some 
vague  and  silent  inclination  towards  this  fiedlen  party ;  but  he 
would  neither  prejudice  the  sentiments  of  his  ally,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  nor  give  his  word,  which  he  might  have  to  withdraw 
at  a  later  period ;  nor  ruin  by  iigudicious  encouragement  men 
willing  to  venture  all  in  the  dark.  He  replied  that  the  chances 
of  war  were  uncertain,  aud  tbkt  it  would  be  no  gratification  to 
him  to  see  worthy  persons  .sacrifice  themselves  even  in  an  at- 
tempt to  dethrone  his  enemy.  The  royalist  deputation  retired, 
privately  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  some  refugee  or  emigrant 
officers,  attached  to  the  quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  den^onstration  was  theref<Hre  limited  to  a  few 
white  cockades  and  decorations  of  the  order  of  Saint  Louis, 
displayed  on  the  hats  or  at  the  button  holes  of  some  old 
royalists,  or  their  enthusiastic  ofispring.  On  the  conclusion  of 
this  little  drama  the  Marquis  de  Vidranges  departed  for 
Franche-Comte,  where  the  Count  d*Artois  had  ventured  to 
appear,  in  the  suite  and  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Austrians. 
The  companions  of  his  imprudence  remained  at  Troyes. 

XXL 

On  his  entry  into  the  city  Napoleon  demanded  that  he 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  traitors,  who,  in  repudiating 
his  name,  had,  he  asserted,  made  common  cause  with  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  M.  de  Gouault  who  had  been  sent 
before  a  coiirt-martial  even  before  the  Emperor  sat  down,  was 
tried,  co^demned,  and  shot,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
M.  de  Megrigny,  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  and  one  of 
Napoleon's  equerries ;  thus  expiating  by  his  blood  the 
temerity  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his  ancient  masters.  He  was 
conducted^  to  the  place  of  execution  with  a  placard  on  his 
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breast,  inscribed  mth  the  word  titiitor.  The  report  of  this 
vengeance,  on  a  man  isolated  and  mthout  accomplices,  the 
day  after  those  victories  which  had  made  Csssar-  generous, 
excited  iif  France  less  terror  than  indignation.  What  effect 
could  the  life  or  death  of  an  old  royalist,  guilty  of  illusion  or 
fanaticism,  have  in  a  European  quarrel  with  the  ruler  of 
France,  which  was  not  to  be  judged  by  a  single  ^execution,  but 
by  ten  battle  fields  ?  Napoleon  should  have  conciliated  opinion 
by  indulgence,  but  he  saddened  and  disgusted  by  his  rigour. 
It  was  not  the  countiy  but  his  own  dynasty  that  he  covered 
with  the  blood  he  had  shed.  This  selfish  piece  of  vengeance 
was  deemed  a  cruelty:  it  recalled  the  memory  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghibn.. 


BOOK  THIBD. 

TIm  AIUm  demiifed  •  tiupension  of  wm*— Conferenoes  of  Lorigny-^The 
allied  tioopt  take  SoiMona— Blueher  imitea  all  hia  eorpt  cTam^a— - 
He  marchea  on  Troyea  towarda  Sdiwartzenbuig— tteneontre  of 
Napoleon  and  BluelieF-yMdy-aiir-Sei&e-^Bhieber  ihwideai  t)w 
TaBey  of  tbe  ^ine,  and  ad^anoea  on  ftm  hy  the  vaUey  of  tke 
Kame— Moitier  and  Hannaat  fall  bade  Vfon  Pan*— Soiaaona  ia 
ntaken  by  Mortier— Napoleoa  quite  Sehwartxenbnr^  ancf  fliea  to 
Blueher — He  oyertakea  him  at  La  ]Fert£-1ioaB-Jouaire— Blueher 
paaaea  the  Mame,  puraued  by  Napoleon — Blueher  hemmed  ia  by  the 
Emperor,  Morti^r,  and  Marmon^  escapes  by  Soiaaona,  abandona  the 
Aiane,  and  letirea  upon  Laon — Napoleon  crosaea  the  Aisne  at  B£ry- 
au-Bac,  and  attacka  at  Craonne  the  Ruasian  and  Pruaaian  corpa 
which  came  to  cover  Blueher — Battle  of  Craonne — Battle  of  Laon — 
Halt  of  Napoleon  at  Rheima-^chwartzenburg  marchea  on  Paria,  and 
advancea  to  Provine— Tactica  of  the  Emperor— He  returns  to  Troyea 
to  operat&  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy — Panic  of  the  alliea — Schwart- 
zenburg  falls  back  upon  Troyes  and  Dijon — Battle  of  Arcia-aur- 
Aube — ^The  Emperor's  new  plan  of  campaign — Decree  for  a  levy  en 
nuute — Apathy  of  France — ^March  of  Napoleon  towarda  St  Dizier 
-^Treaty  of  Chaumontr— Concentration  of  the  Allied  Armiea  at 
Chalons — Their  indecision — They  march  on  Paris — Situation  of 
Paria  and  of  France— Flight  of  Marie-Louise. 


The  enemy  retreated  in  all  directions  by  forced  marclies 
from  Troyes,  which  had  now  become  the  head  quarters-general 
of  Napoleon ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  would 
be  carried  by  the  panic  which  seized  them  on  the  approach 
and  at  the  name  of  the  Emperor  After  a  short  repose,  Na- 
poleon, without  driving  them  to  absolute  extremity,  intended 
to  cut  up  the  scattered  columns  of  their  rear  so  effectually 
that  terror  alone  should  supply  his  |)lace,  while  he  returned,  to 
attack  the  army  of  Blueher,  for  the  third  time.    . 

Having  halted  for  the  night  of  the  ITtJi  at  Nangis,  in  the 
cottage  of  a  wheelwright,  he  received,  in  the  character  of  nego- 
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ciator.  the  Piince  of  Lichteiistein,  sent  by  the  generalissimo. 
Prince  Schwartzenbmg,  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms,  mth 
the  view  of  giving  time  for  serious  negpciations  for  peace.  Napo- 
1eon,a£Eeeting  greater  confidence  in  the  result  of  his  victories  thim 
perhaps  he  really  felt,  complained  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  against  him.  "  Is  it  then  a 
war  against  the  throne,"  he  exclaimed, "  instead  of  a  war  against 
the  victor,  that  you  intend  to  carry  on?  The  Duke  d*An- 
goulteie  is  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  he  is  permitted  to  address  from  thence  proclamations 
to  the  southern  portion  of  iny  Empire,  and  even  to  my  own 
soldiers?  Can  I  believe  that  my  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  is  so  blind,  or  so  unnatural,  as  to  project  the  de- 
thronement of  his  own  daughter,  and  Hie  <lisinheriting  of  his 
own  grandson?*' 

The  prince,  however,  re-assured  the  Emperor,  dissipated  his 
doubts,  asserted  that  the  residence  of  some  princes  of  tiie 
house  of  Bourbon  amongst  the  armies  of  Europe,  was  merely 
on  sufienmoe :  or,  at  the  utmost,  an  admissible  means  of  diver- 
sion between  hostile  forces;  but  the  allies,  he  added,  only 
wished  for  peace,  and  not  to  destroy  the  Empire.  Napoleon 
declined  any  further  explanation  of  his  views,  until  he  had 
taken  counsel  from  the  night  Fresh  couriers  might  bring  him 
every  hour  additional  reasons  for  demanding  greater  concessions ; 
and  with  this  idea  he  retired  to  rest 

II. 

Nothing  occurred  during  the  night  but  the  arrival  of  a 
second  aide-de-camp  from  Schwartzenburg,  bearing  a  more 
precise  requisition  to  open  conferences  for  an  armistice  as  the 
precursor  of  peace.  Napoleon  fixed  the  place  of  meeting  for 
this  purpose  at  the  village  of  Lusigny,  between  Vandoeuvre  and 
Troyes,  and  sent  thither  one  of  his  most  brilliant  officers,  M. 
de  Flahaut  This  envoy  found  there  three  of  the  allied 
generals,  deputed  to  arrange  with  him  the  preliminaries  of  an ' 
annistice.  These  were  General  Duca  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
General'  Schouwalof  for  Eussia,  and  General  Bauch  for  Prussia. 
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While  these  officers  were  discussing  the  bases  of  a  cefisatioii  of 
hostilities,  and  the  portion  of  France  over  which  it  should  extend. 
Napoleon,  more  confident  in  a  successful  operation  than  a 
political  conference,  re-formed  his  columns  6f  attack,  to  complete 
the  overthrow  of  the  grand  Austrian  army ;  and  he  had  already 
commenced  his  march  for  that  purpose,  when  he  was  recalled, 
bj  the  rumour  of  disaster,  towards  the  army  of  Blucher. 

Generals  York  and  Saken,  who  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
army  of  the  Prussian  general-in-chief»  by  the  battles  of  Mont- 
mirail  and  Vauchamp,  had  retired  precipitately,  to  the  number 
of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  to  the  plains  that  lay  open  before 
them,  pursued  by  Mortier,  who  had  been  detached  with  only  a 
few  thousand  men.  Victory,  however,  increased  his  numbers, 
which  were  now  sufficient  to  disperse  the  fragments  of  a  con- 
quered army,  wandering  dn  an  enemy's  soil.  These  remains, 
intending  to  cross  the  Aisne  at  Soissons,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
north,  and  to  rejoin  the  Belgian  army,  arrived  under  the  walls 
'  of  Soissons,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Woronzoff,  command- 
ing the  army  of  invasion  of  the  north,  had  arrived  thereby  anoAier 
route.  General  Eusca,  in  defending  Soissons  against  them,  was 
killed  on  the  breach ;  and  the  two  armies  of  Saken  and  Woronzoff 
effected  their  junction  in  the  conquered  city.  Strengthened  by 
this  coalition  they  took  courage,  and  fell  back  upon  Chilons,  to 
rejoin  the  defeated  army  of  Blucher,  their  general-in-chief. 
Thus  recruited,  Blucher  resumed,  with  60,000  men,  his  route, 
twice  interrupted,  towards  Troyes,  to  fly  to  the  assistance  Gi 
Schwartzenburg ;  but  was  encoimtered  by  Napoleon  at  Meiy-sur- 
Seine.  A  terrible  shock  signalized  this  unexpected  meeting  of  the 
two  armies.  The  town  of  Mery-sur-Seine  crumbled  beneath  the 
bullets,  and  was  consumed  by  the  shells  of  both  armies,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  ruined  mass  of  blackened  walls  and  smoking 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Blucher,  repulsed,  a  third  time  by  this  unexpected  shock, 
gave  way,  renounced  his  intended  junction  with  the  Austrians, 
regained  the  valley  of  the  Mame,  and  advanced  on  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  recalling  Napoleon  to  the  defence  of  his  capital. 

Mortier  and  Marmont,  with  two  weak  divisions  of  7,000 
men  each,  operating  between  Paris  and  the  Mame,  fell  back 
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slowly  on  the  capital.  They  had  no  other  object  than  to  gain  time, 
and  to  give  scope  for  the  grand  manoeuvres  of  the  Emperor. 

III. 

On  learning  this,  Napoleon,  trembling  for  his  capital  and 
for  his  government,  abandoned  the  Austrians  to  themselves, 
and  traversing  with  his  recruited  troops  the  whole  space  lying 
between  Troyes  and  Sezanne,  he  prepared  to  take  Blucher  once 
more  in  the  rear,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meaux,  while  Mortier 
and  Marmont  attacked  him  in  front.  Pushing  on  from  Sezanne, 
he  had  already  nearly  reached  Ferte-sous>Jouarre,  the  position 
where  Blucher  was  held  in  check  by  Mortier  and  Marmont 
The  Prussian  army,  annihilated,  was  about  to  become  the  trophy 
of  this  combination.  Believed  from  this  force.  Napoleon  was  cer- 
tain of  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Austrians.  His  army  partici- 
pated in  his  hopes,  and  enthusiasm  accelerated  their  steps.  Ih 
a  few  hours  the  Mame  would  engulf  the  wreck  of  Blucher  and  the 
Russians ;  but  this  general,  divining  the  thoughts  of  Napoleon,  and 
desirous  of  withdrawing  him  on  his  own,  track  from  the  pursuit 
of  Schwairtzenbnrg,  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Mame,  and 
burnt  the  bridges,  before  Napoleon  could  attain  his  object.  From 
the  heights  which  slope  down  towards  the  river,  the  Emperor  saw 
the  Prussian  army  defile  in  safety  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
directing  its  long  columns  towards  the  north. 

IV 

A  terrible  suspicion  now  seized  the  mind  of  Napoleon 
Should  he  allow  Blucher,  at  the  head  of  an  unbroken  army,  to 
march  round  Paris,  and  spread  terror  through  the  capital  ?  Or 
should  he  consume  time  and  distance  in  following  him,  and 
thus  give  Schwartzenburg  an  opportunity  of  returning  in  mass, 
and  unopposed,  upon  Fontainebleau  ?  Paris  appeared  to  him 
once  more  the  heart^  of  the  Empire,  which  it  was  essential  to 
cover ;  and  he  decided  on  crossing  the  Mame  in  pursuit  of 
Blucher :  but  he  lost  two  days  in  re-establishing  the  bridges, 
and  passing  his  army  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

E 
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Then  seeking  on  the  map  an  intennediate  point  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims,  he  placed  his  finger  on  Fismes.  He 
arrived  there  at  day-break  on  the  4th  of  March.  This  moTe- 
ment  placed  Blucher  between  Napoleon  on  one  side,  Marmont 
and  Mortier  on  the  other,  and  Soissons  and  the  Aisne  in  front. 
Soissons  had  been  recoTered  by  Mortier,  and  eomDMBided  the 
bridges  of  the  Aisne.  Blucher  W88>  in  short,  a  prisoner,  and* 
l^apoleon  thought  he  had  nothing  mpre  to  do  than  to  dictate 
his  capitulation. 

V. 

But  the  best  concerted  plans  are  ofteR  fmttnited  bgr  the 
chance  of  war.  The  weakness  or  timidity  e#  the  UtHe 
garrison  of  Soissons  had  opened  tile  gaitea  of  tfast  ei^  to  the 
Prusdant  of  the  North,  at  a'period  when  a  further  xvaiaUEace 
of  a  few  hours  would  have  delivered  a  eKpixre  army  into  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  and  his  generals.  Blucher  was  recmed 
at  SoLssons  by  the  army^  of  Witzingerode  and  of  Bulas,  which 
increased  his  forces  to  100,000  men.  But  he  so  anichi  dDeaded 
a  fourth  collision  with  the  Emperor,  that  he  retreated  again 
from  the  Aisne,  and  proceeded  hf  forced  mordies  to  Laon. 

Anotiier  doubt  now  seized  upon  Napoieon.  Ought  he  to 
fall  back  or  purine  ?  Carried  on  by  enthusiasm  he  pursued, 
and  crossed  the  Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac.  On  the  7th  of  Mardi 
he  encountered  at  Craonne  the  Russian  and  Prussian  oorps 
which  were  marching  from  Soissons  to  cover  Blucher^  after 
having  saved  him.  Napoleon  charged  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  on  the  heights  of  Oraonnei  which  were  studded 
with  batteries.  The  iUssians  died  at  their  guns,  after  mowing 
down  all  ranks  of  our  soldiers ;  bat  the  gurvi?or»  yielded  to 
the  repeated  assaults  of  Napoleon,  and  fled  in  disorder 
towards  Leon.  Blucher  was  already  there,  worn-out,  wounded, 
and  astonished  at  so  incessant  a  pursuit.  The  Emperor,  whc 
had  not  given  him  a  moment  to  breathe,  was  on  the  pomt  of 
seizing  him.  The  Prussian  army  experienced  at  thai  moment 
the  discouragement  arising  from  continual  retreats  afker  defeat. 
Hie  fiune  of  Napoleon  weighed  heavily  on  Blucher  Bad  Im 
soldiers.    Everything  presaged  the  annihiktion  of  these  thros 
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armies^  the  fragments  of  which  coold  only  form  a  junction 
under  the  cannon  of  their  oonqiiMror* 

£ut  a  fourth  army  came  to  the  asaistanee  of  Bhieher,  on 
the  imtant  that  Napoleon  appeared  in  hia  front  It  was  that 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte, — this  Murat  of  the  North, 
from  whose  breast  the  family  of  kings,  into  which  he  had 
entered,  had  obliterated  his  country,  fie  did  not  oommand 
in  person:  councils  and  contingents  combated  £i»  him,  but 
ins  sword  respected  the  bbod  of  his  countrymen. 

Napoleon,  a  witness  of  this  juncticm  of  Bemadotte's  army 
witii  the  two  armies  of  Blucher  and  that  of  Witzingerode, 
did  not^  bowoTer,  hesitate  a  mom:«U  in  attaddng  these 
100,000  men,  with  less  than  30,000  combatants,  harassed 
with  marches,  but  invincible  in  heart  He  poshed  forward 
Marshal  Ney  and  General  Gourgaod — two  impetuous  soldiers 
— on  a  defile  hemmed  in  by  marshes,  which  sheltered  the  army 
of  Blucher.  The  troops  which  defended  it  were,  crushed ;  and 
night  alone  interrupted  the  battle. 

It  was  renewed  at  day;break  the  following  day;  but  the 
first  discharge  of  artillery  was  scarcely  heard,  when  a  dreadful 
piece  of  news  fell  upon  the  heart  of  Napoleon,  yet  still  with- « 
out  breaking^  it  Marmont,  surprised  on  the  evening  before 
by  a  force  disproportioned  to  his  weakness,  lost  3000  men  and 
40  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Empeior^  though  dismayed,  con- 
cealed his  loss^  and  boldly  attacked  his  100,000  enemies  in 
position  under  the  walls  of  Laon.  In  vain  his  battalions 
escaladed  these  terraces  of  fire  at  his  voice;  they  were  driven 
down  in  fragments.  The  French  army  was  consutned  and 
melted  away  before  those  masses  which  were  covered  by  their 
batteries,  and  rendered  inaocessible  by  the  natuxB  of  the 
ground.  It  was  the  rock  <^  Napoleon's  fortunes.  He  recoiled 
before  impossibility,  rallied  his  mutilated  army,  and.  retured, 
without  being  pursued,  towards  Bheims, — ^a  wanderer  in  his 
own  empire,  and  seeking  therein,  almost  in  vain,  a  city  open 
to  receive  his  army.     The  Bussian  general  Soint^Prieaty  A 

e2 
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Frenchman  of  illustrious  family,  attached  to  the  Russian 
army  after  the  emigration,  commanded  at  Rheims.  He  was 
killed  there  in  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  French.  '  4,000 
Russians  perished  with  him,  leaving  their  colours  and  artillery  to 
Napoleon,  the  last  and  sterile  trophy  of  the  closing  struggle. 

The  Emperor  having  entered  Rheims,  remained  there  three 
days  to  reorganise  his  shattered  forces.  On  whatever  side  he 
looked  he  saw  no  route  open  for  him,  hut  such  as  he  should 
open  through  five  opposing  ariiiies.  Despatches  reached  him 
with  difficulty :  he  was  reduced  to  conjectures,  and  wandered 
about,  feeling  his  way  amongst  the  provinces,  and  coming  in 
contact,  every  step  he  took,  with  a  new  enemy.  This  was  the 
deplorable  and  fatal  consequence  of  a  want  of  decision  and  of 
concentration  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  His 
heroism,  even,  was  thus  turned  against  himself.  No  genius 
and  no  resources  could  make  up  for  a  want  of  judgment  as  to 
his  true  position.  Offensive  operations,  in  a  war  essentially 
defensive,  consumed,  misled,  and  dethroned  him. 

VII. 

During  these  eight  days,  lost  in  useless  pursuit  of  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  corps  of  Blucher,  the  Austrians,  re^ 
assured  by  the  retirement  of  Napoleon,  had  returned  in  irre- 
sistible masses  towards  Troyes,  and  from  thence  towards 
Paris.  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  had  only,  like  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  divisions  calculated  for  affiiirs  of  outposts,  to  oppose 
200,000  men.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  Austrian  vanguard 
was  at  Provins,  and  another  day*s  march  would  have  brought 
them  under  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  A  courier  announced 
this  intelligence  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  no  longer  time  to 
cover  the  capital ;  and  distrusting  the  defence  of  its  barriers 
in  a  city  with  a  million  inhabitants,  he  re-took  the  road  to 
Troyes  to  recall  Schwartzenburg  by  the  apprehension  that  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  the  Emperor,  had  intervened 
between  him  and  the  base  of  his  operations. 

This  sentiment,  indeed,  had  acted  upon  Schwartzenburg 
more  powerfully  and  more  rapidly  than  Napoleon  had  imagined. 
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At  the  first  ntinour  of  the  Emperor's  return  to  Champagne, 
the  Austrian  army,  as  if  seized  yriih  panic  at  a  single  name, 
had  retreated  by  every  road  from  the  walls  of  Paris,  as  far  as 
Troyes  and  Dijon.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  fearful  of  being 
surrounded,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  took  refuge  at 
Dijon.  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  got  beyond 
Troyes.  These  sovereigns,  magnifying  the  danger  by  the 
memoiy  of  so  many  former  defeats,  and  fearful  of  a  snare  in 
the  veiy  heart  of  France,  which  had  fallen  with  such  apparent 
facility  into  their  hands,  agreed  to  send,  to  tlieir  respective 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  the  most  press- 
ing  instructions  to  effect  a  peace  Had  the  Emperor  had 
timely  notice  of  these  terrors,  he  could  have  signed  a  peace  on 
a  European  basis,  at  the  moment  that  his  own  Empire  was 
fading  beneath  his  feet;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  these  terrors. 
Alarmed  on  his  own  part  at  the  masses  crowding  down  upon 
him,  he 'retreated  towards  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  he  imex- 
pectedly  came  in  contact  with  the  army  of  Schwartzenburg.  A 
sanguinary  battle  ensued,  unexpectedly  to  both  generals,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians.  Napoleon  fought  at  haza^rd, 
without  any  other  plan  than  the  necessity  of  fighting,  and  the 
resolution  to  conquer  or  die.  He  renewed  in  this  action  the 
miracles  of  bravery  and  sang-froid  of  Lodi  and  Eivoli ;  and 
his  youngest  soldiers  blushed  at  the  idea  of  deserting  a  chief 
who  hazarded  his  own  life  with  such  invincible  courage.  He 
was  repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse  to  a  ga}lop  against  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  re-appearing,  as  if  inaccessible  to  death, 
after  the  smoke  had  evaporated.  A  live  shell  having  fallen  in 
front  of  one  of  his  young  battalions,  which  recoiled  and 
wavered  in  expectation  of  the  explosion.  Napoleon,  to  re-assure 
them,  spurred  his  charger  towards  the  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, made  him  smell  the  burning  match,  waited  unshaken  for 
the  explosion,  and  was  blown  up.  Boiling  in  the  dust  with 
his  mutilated  steed,  and  rising  without  a  wound,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  his  soldiers,  he  calmly  demanded  another  horse,  and 
continued  to  brave  the  grape  shot,  and  to  fly  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.  His  gus^  at  length  arrived,  and  restored  the 
fortune  of  the  day. 
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Nigfit,  and  the  ftceamalatiiig  masses  of  ScknrntMeBbmg, 
the  f^peror  to  secure  himself  in  tbe  town,  and  to 
fortify  it  for  ihe  defence  of  his  lew  remaining  Ibrces.  Daring 
this  night  he  kept  in  check  150,000  men,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  darkness  to  construct  sereral  bridges  over  the  Auhe. 
Unable,  however,  to  break  those  Austrian  masses  which  blocked 
his  route  to  Paris,  he  took  counsel  from  despair,  which  inspired 
him  too  late  with  the  idea,  that  would  have  rendered  him  in- 
vincible, had  he  adopted  it  sooner.  He  resolved  to  abandon 
Paris  and  the  heart  of  France  to  their  fate,  and  to  throw  him- 
self on  Lorraine,  on  the  Mease,  and  on  the  Rhine;  to  rallj,  bj 
raising  the  blockades,  the  garrisons  of  Metz,  of  Verdun«  aiid  of 
Majence,  and  finally  to  raise  the  departments  beyond  the  Bliiiie. 
whic&  he  was  told  were  so  devoted  to  his  sceptre.  He 'was  thus 
in  hopes  of  returning  with  100,000  men  to  the  soil  of  Fnaee, 
to  springlike  a  lion  amidst  the  columns  of  the  army  of  invaakai-r- 
to  break,  disperse,  and  strike  them  in  detail — ^imprison  tiieir 
scattered  portions  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire — raise 
beneath  their  feet  his  great  dties  and  his  rural  distrkabs-Hmd 
give  to  the  astonished  world  the  spectacle  of  a  million  of  men 
devoured  by  the  soil  they  had  imprudently  invaded.  This  wss 
an  heroic  dream ;  but  yet  it  was  a  dream.  8ueh  a  campaign 
retjuired  an  idolized  chief — the  enthusiasm  of  a  uaanimous 
cause — a  nation  fresh,  neither  exhausted  by  tyranz^  nor  simk 
into  apathy  and  indiHerenee.  A  Vendue  is  not  eomposed  of 
soldiers,  but  of  citizens,  of  children,  of  old  men,  and  of  women, 
determined  to  die,  and  to  whom  debate  are  martyrdom.  The 
letters  of  Jerome  on  the  Spirit  of  Peace,  the  languor  of  puhlic 
opinion,  the  desertion  from  hisdepdts,  the  immobility  of  France 
'under  the  footsteps  of  invasic«i,  its  resignation,  its  efiEeminacy, 
the  murmurs  even  of  his  marshals  and  of  his  most  futhlul 
lieutenants,  sufficiently  indieatad  to  Napoleon  that  the  country 
would  awake  no  more  but  to  the  voiOe  of  liberty.  The  general 
was  expiating  the  faults  of  the  despot.  His  guard  was  following 
and  dying  for  him ;  but  it  followed  him  rather  irom  esprit  de 
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eorp9,  and  from  a  recollecdoa  of  their  common  gloiy,  tlian 
fzom  any  hope  for  the  future.  They  wa?e  the  martjra  of 
military  honour.  They  followed  to  the  death,  xx>t  the  oaiiM, 
but  the  chief  and  the  baiuder 

IX. 

The  rest  of  the  French  people  looked  on*  and  lamented 
Napoleon  had  in  vain  issued  decrees  for  levies  en  masse^  for  the 
arming  of  ci^'ic  guards,  the  insurrection  for  hearths  and  altars, 
the  sounding  of  the  tocsin,  the  destruction  of  roads,  and  a 
running  fire  on  thet  flanks  of  the  enemy.  But  wherever  his  can-  ' 
non  did  not  resound,  France  was  silent  and  motionless.  Public 
enthusiasm  confined  itself  to  two  or  three  corps  of  partisans^ 
recnuted  in  Burgundy  by  three  gentlemen, — ^bold  military  ad- 
venturers,— Count  Gustave  do  Damas,  in  the  moimtains  which 
separate  the  Loire  from  the  Saone, — M.  de  Moncroe  at  Ma^on 
and  at  Chilons, — Count  de  Forbin-Janson  in  Autun.  Each  of 
these  corps  barely  comprised  a  few- hundred  men,  who  harassed 
the  enemy  on  their  flanks,  and  dispersed  after  short  expeditions. 
When  the  Austrians  approached  the  villages,  or  retired  from 
them,  some  peasants  flred  on  their  stragglers  from  the  borders 
of  the  woods ;  and  there  ended  the  national  insurrection  decreed 
by  Napoleon  !  His  own  name  was  the  obstacle  to  this  insur- 
rection. The  massjof  the  people  were  so  weary  of  his  yoke,  that 
they  dreaded  the  return  of  his  power  almost  as  much  as  they 
detested  the  foroign  invasion.  But  the  people,  though  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  chief,  were  moved  with  pity  for  his  soldiers. 
Every  volley  of  the  enemy  struck  horror  to  their  hearts ;  they 
felt  as  if  their  own  children  were  the  victims.  Napoleon,  hoping 
to  arouse  the  nation  from  its  apathy  by  a  brilliant  attempt 
on  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies,  marched  towards  the  Meuse, 
and  arrived  on  the  dSrd  of  March  at  Saint  Dizier,  where  a  ray 
of  peaoe  recalled  him  once  more  to  politics. 


Caulaincourt  was  gready  puzzled  at  the  congress  of  Cha- 
tflloBs  between  the  contradictory  inatructioiis  of  the  Empexnr 
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and  the  rdqairements  of  the  allies;  which  became  stringent,  or 
slackened  according  to  the  yicissitudes  of  the  campaign.  He 
hastened  to  give  his  master  a  final  coimsel  to  resign  himself  to 
fate ;  for  he  saw  no  other  means  of  salvation  than  a  prompt  cur- 
tailment of  the  ancient  empire,  to  preserve,  at  least,  the  country 
and  the  throne.  The  military  conferences  of  Lusigny  had  only 
consisted  of  a  few  hours'  conversation  between  M.  de  Flahaut  and 
the  allied  generals.  The  great  powers,  whose  plenipotentiaries 
were  at  Chatillon,  after  wavering  for  some  weeks  with  their  armies, 
had  signed  among  themselves  at  Ohautaont  a  coalition  still  more 
irrevocable  against  the  Emperor ;  engaging  themselves,  jointly 
and  severally,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  until  the  conqueror 
of  the  continent  should  have  returned  within  the  limits  which 
France  had  overstepped  in  1792.  By  this  treaty  England  took 
into  her  pay  500,000  soldiers  of  the  sovereigna  of  the  North. 
CcCtdaincourt  acquainted  the  Emperor  with  this  ultimatum  of 
the  allies ;  and  the  generals  and  ministers  of  Napoleon  ex- 
changed between  themselves  and  Caulaincourt  those  bitter  and 
desponding  expressions  which  are  a  prelude  to  the  despair  of  a 
ruined  cause.  Success  conceals  faults  from  the  eyes  of  courtiers, 
which  are  revealed  by  continued  reverses.  The  responsibility 
of  the  general  misfortune  is  first  declared  in  low  murmuib,  and 
then  in  open  reproaches  against  him  to  whom  they  owe  every- 
thing. They  accuse  him  of  being  no  longer  in  apposition  to 
maintain  their  fortunes.  Ingratitude  at  last  replaces  the  accent 
of  pity;  and  when  people  begin  to  express  their  sorrow  aloud 
for  a  man  who  is  falling,  it  is  not  long  before  they  abandon  him.    ' 


XL 

Such  was  the  spirit  that;  prevailed  at  the  bivouacs  of 
Napoleon,  when  Caulaincourt  arrived.  Even  he  himself  had 
become,  in  spite  of  his  fidelity,  a  troublesome  confidant  to  the 
Emperor.  He  knew  his  want  of  decision,  and  reproached 
him,  in  an  under-tone,  not  for  his  reverses,  but  for  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  hope.  For  a  loug  time  past  Caulaincourt  had 
abandoned  all  hope.     The  name  of  the  Bourbons,  although  it 
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had  never  been  pronounced  hj  the  high  powers,  was  common 
jenough  in  the  private  conversation  of  the  negociators.  This 
name  was  the  hidden  thought  of  Europe,  if  Napoleon  persisted 
in  risking  all  to  save  all.  His  negociator  conjured  him  to 
compound  with  necessity ;  but  Napoleon,  intoxicated  with  the 
new  plan  which  he  had  conceived,  and  fancying  he  had  already 
accomplished  this  victorious  return  yhich  he  was  about  to 
niake  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  at  the  head  of  his  liberated 
garrisons,  smiled  with  pity  upon  Caulaincourt,  and  said  to  him» 
with  the  prophetic  acaent  he  had  acquired  in  his  intercourse 
with  fatality :  "  Don't  be  uneasy;  I  am  nearer  to  Munich  than 
the  allies  are  to  Pans." 

XII. 

At  the  moment  that  Napoleon,  incredulous  of  adversity, 
was  pronouncing  these  words,  the  hostile  armies  of  Schwartzen- 
burg  and  of  Blucher,  driven  back  from  Paris,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  march  of  the  Emperor  upon  Troyes,  were  concentrating, 
in  innumerable  masses,  on  the  plains  of  Ch^ons,  to  resist  the 
shock  they  expected  he  would  make  on  the  rear  of  the  Coalition. 
Napoleon  at  first  thought  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital ;  but  their  presence  at  Ghdlons  made  him  hesitate  in 
the  execution  of  the  new  plan  he  was  beginning  to  effect ;  -  for 
he  apprehended  that  their  concentrated  weight  might  press 
heavily  on  his  rear.  He  meditated, — ^he  fluctuated, — he 
wavered  six  whole  days  between  the  instinct  which  attracted 
him  towards  his  capital,  and  the  temerity  that  drew  him  towards 
the  Bhine  and  the  Mouse. 

During  these  days  of  incertitude,  the  allies  themselves  were 
in  a  state  of  indecision  at  Ch&lons.  The  opinion  of  the  most 
consummate  and  the  most  timid  generals  was,  that  they  had 
everything  to  apprehend  from  a  man  like  Napoleon, — ^thatthey 
should  fall  back  together,  and  in  invincible  numbers,  upon 
their  base  of  opemtion,  to  spare  Germany  a  visit  from  the 
Emperor,  who  would  cut  them  off  from  their  supplies  in  a 
country  rising  in  insurrection  beneath  their  feet.  The  opinion 
of  the  French  generals,  refugees  in  the  Bussian  camp,  and  the 
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DQ  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  InxmelC  jomig,  vdmat, 
adventoiotta,  ead  baring  Moseow  to  ATea9^  wag  ^  adnHMe 
lapidJf  om  Paris,  to  seize  upoa  tJie  heart  of  France^  to  eaoke 
pnUk  opinion,  to  enoourage  liberty,  to  give  hope  to  iha  friends 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  leare  the  Emperor,  eat  off  bj  hianelf 
fhim  his  people,  to  moulder  wwn^  in  his  kmeliness  and  has 
agitatkm.  The  "wi^es  of  England,  the  insinuations  of  the 
partiaans  of  restoration  in  France,  the  reaentmentof  the  foreign 
courts,  the  personal  hated  of  aome  diplomatists  in  the  snite  of 
tibe  foarier-general,  the  oommon  cause  amongst  the  princea  of 
the  aaiinent  races  agunst  the  lace'of  the  sword,  and  finalij,  Ihe 
manoeuvres  still  under  the  surface,  but  able  and  actiie,  of  aome 
royalists  of  the  interior,  who  besieged  the  bivouac  of  the 
Emperor,  decided  them  on  this  plan.  On  the  25th  the  united 
armies  advanced  once  more  towards  Paris,  by  the  roads  which 
Mkv  the  Talley  of  the  Kane. 


XIII 

Napoleon,  iadaeed,  it  is  aaid,  by  his  iieuteaants,  instead  of 
proaeeuliog  his  routo  to  Nancy,  followed  the  aUias  again  to  eat 
them  off  from  the  road  to  Paris.  He  had  thus  lost  eight  days 
—•a  period  sufficient  for  him  to  obtun  five  battle8---iu  aeodoi- 
plisl^iBg  one-half  of  a  pkn;  and  he  was  ahout  to  loaa  seven  er 
eight  more  in  retraeing  hk  stepe.  In  this  campaign  he  had 
so  resolution  excejj^  to  reverse  preceding  resolutions,  His 
character  on  this  occasion  evidently  betrayed  his  geniats.  Tbe 
HKist  devoted  of  his  generals  partly  aaw  and  abased  the  facility 
he  evineed  in  dianging  his  mind.  It  would  suit  them  better 
to  retnm  to  Paris,  and  capitulate  to  save  their  families,  their 
dignities,  and  their  fortanes,  than  to  plunge  with  their  diief 
into  the  adventures  of  a  wandering  campaign  beyond  the 
Mouse  and  th#  Ehine.  They  wished  for  an  end  of  this  strag- 
gle without  hope.  They  were  weary,  not  of  fighting,  but  of 
continuing  to  descend.  The  spirit  of  the  eoontry  sooner  or 
kter  penetrates  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
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The  eoneentnition  of  the  allied  annitt,  in  the  pkans  of 
OhitoiM,  bad  removed  them  far  enough  from  Pans  to  enable 
Ni^Mdeon,  though  still  four  mazches  further  o£F;  bj  doubling  hk 
speed  to  arriTB  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  heads  of  their 
columns  at  the  gates  ci  his  capital.  Eren  making  allevaaoe 
for  dela^rs  and  engagements,  it  would  suffice  for  the  Pariaians 
to  defend  their  gates  for  onlj  two  days.  The  Emperor  >eent 
oooriw  upon  coazier  to  his  brother  Jose]^  conjuring  him  to 
m«mmate  the.  spint  of  Paris, — ^to  arm  the  peo{Ae  and  the 
students,  and  to  ask  this  iaatl  effort  of  two  days  only  from  « 
population  of  so  maay^  hundred  thousand  sould.  ''At  this 
priee,**  he  said,  **all  would  be  saved.  I  am  going  to  ma- 
noBwrre,"  he  repeated^  ^  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  possible  you 
may  not  hear  of  me  for  sereral  days.  If  the  enemy  advance 
upon  Paris  in  soch  force  as  to  render  all  resistance  vain,  send 
o£r,  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the  Empress  Begent,  my 
son,  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  ministerst  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  the  treasury.  Do  not  quit  my  son,  and  leool- 
lect  that  I  would  mther  see  him  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  fate  of'Astyanax,  prisoner 
with  the  Greeks,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  unhaf^ 
fflite  recorded  in  history.^* 

His  mis&rtnnes  thus  were  already  elevated  in  his  imagina- 
tion to  a  level  with  the  great  i^ic  calamities  of  Homer  and 
of  Yix^l.  Poetry,  like  religion  in  a  broken  spirit,  took 
pogeamnn  of  his  mind  through  Ihe  medium  of  adversity. 

XY 

What  he  had  foreseen  was  verified  at  Paris  sooner  erven  than 
he  had  thought  it  possible.  Marmont  and  Mortier,  exhausted 
by  retreats  without  an  olject,  and  by  continual  skirmishes  at 
'  OQfrposts,  were  wandering  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Wherever 
their  deeimaied  battalions  left  an  opening,  the  X^ossacks — 
tfaoftt  hardy  maraudecB  of  the  desert— threw  themselves  upon 
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our  villages ;  and  by  the  terror  pf  their  lances,  and  their  ter- 
rible pillaging,  scattered  the  frightened  inhabitants  even  to  the 
walls  of  Paris.  Nothing  was  any  longer  heard  about  the 
Emperor.  The  city  resounded  with  sinister  rumours.  The 
squares,  the  Boulevards,  the  Champs-Eljsles,  and  the  court- 
yards of  houses  were  crowded  with  fugitives  from  the  country. 
Carriages  were  laden  with  furniture,  or  wine  snatched  from  the 
devastations  of  the  war,  and  cattle  sheltered  by  the  peasants 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  south  seemed  ready  to 
detach  itself  from  the  Empire,  and  to  proclaim  some  unknown 
government.  Lyons  (for  a  short  time  defended  by  Augereau 
,at  the  head  of  17,000  men  and  some  bodies  of  cavalry,  returned 
from  Spain),  yielded  on  the  return  of  the  army  of  Bianchi. 
The  course  of  the  Saone  was  alternately  occupied  and  given  up 
by  Augereau;  but  the  capitulation  of  Lyons  threw  him,  without 
any  advantage  to  Paris,  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Jura. 
The  provinces  of  the  Loire  alone  were  free.  But  behind  these 
provinces  the  west  of  France  might  be  expected  from  day  to 
day  to  co-operate  with  the  Boyalist  movements,  which  were 
concocting  at  Bordeaux,  by  an  insurrection  which  would  have 
placed  Paris  between  two  wars.  Joseph,  and  his  brothers 
Louis  and  Jerome,  felt  all  the  responsibility  which  weighed 
upon  them.  They  were  answerable  to  their  brother  and  to  the 
dynasty  of  Napoleon  for  the  Empress  and  her  son.  Even 
supposing  that  Napoleon  himself  was  compelled  to  capitulate, 
to  abdicate,  or  to  die,  the  Regency,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
imperial  throne  to  the  King  of  Rome,  was  an  ultimate  asylum 
for  their  fortunes.  Driven  from  Madrid,  from  Holland,  and 
from  Westphalia,  these  experimental  kings  would  continue^  at 
least,  princes  of  th^  imperial  blood  at  Paris.  They  convoked 
a  Supreme  Council,  to  which  they  summoned  Cambaceres,  the 
ministers,  the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire  who  were  the  most  identified  with  the 
new  regime,  and  the  most  compromised  members  of  the  Senate. 
Joseph  read  the  letter  of  the  Emperor,  ordering,  him  to  save 
his  wife  and  his  son.^  The  Empress  herself  was  present, 
silent  and  trembling  at  this  council,  in  which  her  brothers-in-law 
were  going  to  decide  on  her  destiny     Opinions  Were  divided. 
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Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe)  accustomed  to  revolutionary  dramas, 
knew  by  experience  the  inconstancy  of  the  people  and  the 
power  of  enthusiasm.  He  knew  that  the  flight  of  this  princess, 
proving  the  despair  of  her  cause,  would  crumble  the  Empire 
*under  her  feet.  This  heroic  opinion  would  call  up  the  reso- 
'  lution  of  Maria  Theresa.  But  resolutions  like  that  of  Maria 
Theresa  only  suit  those  dynasties  which  have  been  rooted  for 
years  in  the  hearts  of  nations.  When  ^  they  do  not  excite  the 
fanaticism  of  religious  devotion  in  the  cause  of  princes  they 
become  mere  parodies  on  popular  enthusiasm.  The  council 
itself  was  not  composed  of  men  decided  on  saving  a  dynasty, 
or  perishing  for  it.  After  some  deliberation,  slow,  tame,  and 
altogether  official,  and  which  seemed  intended  only  to  shift 
from  one  to  another  the  responsibility  of  a  -retreat,  they 
separated  at  midnight,  without  coming  to  a  conclusion.  No 
one  dared  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  might  become  a  crime, 
if  the  Emperor  should  conquer  once  more,  and  coll  his  brothers 
to  account  for  the  a];)andoning  of  his  capital.  They  referred  to ' 
Napoleon's  letter,  which  forbade  his  wife  to  reside  at  Paris,  in 
case  of  extreme  peril.  They  foresaw  the  peril,  but  did  not 
declareit  to  exist. 

XVI. 

Cambaceres  and  Joseph,  desirous  of  laying  on  Marie 
Louise  herself  the  responsibility  of  a  resolution  which  ought 
to  come  from  them,  followed  her,  after  the  council,  to  her 
private  apartments,  where  they  beset  her  with  ambiguous 
hints  and  suggestions,  to  obtain  from  her  such  a  decision  as 
would  bear  them  harmless.  But  whether  it  was  that  she 
feared  the  anger  of  her  husband,  whether  she  was  disposed  to 
remain  passive  in  her  capital,  where  she  felt  herself  more 
surrounded  with  respect  for  her  sex  and  rank,  whether  she 
was  apprehehsive  of  becoming,  in  the  hands  of  her  brothers-in- 
law,  a  wandering  victim  of  Bonaparte's  ambition,  and  an 
instrument  of  civil  war,  hurried  in  the  midst  of  camps  from 
province  to  province,  Marie-IiOuise  conquered  hdr  timidity 
She  replied  with  firmness  to  Joseph  and  Cambaceres,  that  the 
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resoluti^. belonged  to  them;  that  she  vould  oev^r  4<Ad  it  ; 
upon  hi^elf ;  that  thej  ^p^eie  her  official  coaiicillons'igi^  that 
she  woviid.pnlj  obey,  'whether  she  was  to  go  or  sts^,  ^  order 
matur^  caneidered  i^d  signed  by  them.  But  Ij^}  eluded 
this  resppnsibilityl*  The  order  to  depart,  eventiu|lly  givea  by 
Napole,oi^  in  bis  letter,  was  therefore  an  absoliit^.  text  which 
the  Empress  reived  to  obey.  Preparations  wer^  jftpcordingly 
made  %  flight  Hhe  waggons  were  immediately J(a4^o  with  the 
treasury;  th^  |>riyate  papers  of  the  Emperor  \^^f^: packed  up, 
as  also  the  eifown  diamonds^  and  the  day  of  dep^rd^^ire  was  fixed 
for  the  29^'  of  March. . 

.ri..V  XVII.  >^';'       ' 

Bute: every  hoise  that  galloped  into  the  ooart  t>f  the  palace 
might  enounce  a  Courier,  and  bring  a  counter  order  from  the 
Emperor*  Time  was  ihereS&re  given  for  such  a  conting^ency.. 
The  Empress,  surrounded  by  ladies,  by  courtiers,  and  by 
officers  appointed  to  attend  her,  waited  from  daybreak  tiki  mid- 
day the  signal  for  departure,  which  was  to  have  been  given  by 
Joseph.  This  prince,  mounting  his  horge  the  preceding  night, 
had  gone  to  visit  and  animate  the  advanced  guards  at  the 
barriers  and  at  the  principal  entrances  to  Paris.  But  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  ignorant  even  of  this  last  demon- 
stration of  resistance.  They-accused  Joseph  of  royal  efPeminacy, 
contracted  in  the  bosom  of  the  voluptuous  courts  of  the  South, 
—on  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Madrid. 

Joseph,  however,  did  not  return,  and  said  nothing  further 
to  the  Empress.  The  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were 
stationed  at  the  palace,  conjured  her  to  remain.  They  w^e  i 
in  hopes  that  the  presence  in  Paris  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  would  be  a  safeguard  against  the  honors 
of  a  city  about  to  be  besieged.  Marie-Louise  in  tears  by 
turns  yielded  and  resisted  their  entreaties.  It  was  evident, 
that  any  obstacle  which  would  obsttuct  her  obedience  of  the 
Emperor's  order  to  quit  Paris,  would  have  relieved  her  from 
great  uncertainty,  by  removing  the  importunides  of  Nc^)oleoh's 
brothers.    On  ^e  other  hand,  the  provident  men,  and  the 
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fttrtj  oi  M.  de  TaUeyxaadr  embarrassed  by  the  preeenca  of 
this  princess  ia  :,ihe  negociations  which  thej  were  already 
concoctiiig,  fof{^e  purpose  of  giving  up  her  tfarene  to  elher 
pnneeS)  ptiva^ly  pressed  ber  departure.  Clarke,  the  Minister 
of  War,  aeiijt  atnoon  to  tell  her  that  he  could  no  hmger  anstrrar 
ior  the  ^ff,£ety  of  the  roads^  overrun  as  they  were  by  bands  of 
Cossacks,  if  she  delayed  her  departure  till  the  monow.  Twelve 
of  the  cooit  carriagest  ready  foe  the  road  since  moniing,  were 
waiting  in  the  court  of  tiie  palace,  sunounded  by  a  strong 
esmrt  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard.  Marie-Louise  at  length 
tere  herself  away  from  her  palace,  one  of  her  equerries  car]rying 
is  his  arms  the  King  of  Rome.  This  beootiM  child,  already 
made  proud  by  the  adulotioa  which  outstiipt  hia  ags^  setaed 
upon  the  balustrade  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  refused  to  be 
exiled  from  the  throne.  "1  will  not  go  away,"  he  cried. 
".When  the  Emperor  is  absent,  am  not  1  the  master  here?" 
It  might  be  said  he  foresaw  that,  between  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  funeral  vaults  of  Schoenbrunn, 
there  remained  for  him  but  a  few  short  years  of  adolescence 
and  of  melancholy.  The  royal  carriages  defiled  slowly,  like  a 
funeral  procession,  along  the  quays ;  and  only  a  few  groups  of 
curious  persons  stopped  here  and  there  to  witness  the  departure 
of  this  convoy  of  a  dynasty.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  utter  a 
farewell  of  the  people  to  the  wife  and  son  of  Napoleon,  flying 
at  hazard,  and  trailing  after  them  the  last  vestiges  of  imperial 
splendour. 

Such  was  the  popularity  of  this  reign,  which  history 
painted,  a  few  years  after,  as  the  fianaticism  of  the  people. 

XVIII. 

While  the  Empress  thus  slowly  followed  the  road  to  the 
imperial  chateau  of  Bambouillet,  the  drums  beat  to  arms  to 
summon  the  citizens  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The 
National  Guard  took  arms,  less  to  frighten  the  enemy  than  to 
guard  their  own  homes.  But  the  students,  and  some  of  those 
men  who  are  called  forth  by  patriotism  and  danger,  and  the 
more  so  when  danger  is  most  imminent,  flew  to  the  gates  and 
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to  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  fauhourgs,  on  seeing  them 
pass,  loudly  demanded  anns ;  but  every  thing  was  wanting :  the 
Empire  had  exhausted  all  on  foreign  battle  fields.  The  news 
of  the  departure  of  the  Empress,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  the  capital,  depressed  and  astounded  all 
hearts ;  and  the  last  blow,  under  which  empires  crumble  into 
nothing,  was  awaited  in  melancholy  silence. 

Joseph,  returning  to  Paris  after  having  seen  at  a  distance 
the  irruption  of  hostile  armies  which  covered  the  plains  and 
the  road  to  the  capital,  avoided  the  populous  streets ;  and  con* 
yoking  a  nocturnal  assemblage  of  the  ministers  and  the  council 
of  regency,  prepared  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Empress, 
with  these  last  remains  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 


BOOK  EOUBTfl. 

Progress  of  Napoleon  towards  Paris — He  passes  Troyes  and  Sens— Arrival 
of  the  Allied  Armies  before  Paris — Battle  of  Paris — Joseph  orders 
Marmont  to  capitulate — Proclamation  of  Joseph — Flight  of  Joseph, 
of  Jerome,  and  of  the  GoTemment— Mortier  offers  a  suspension  of 
arms — ^Last  resistanoe  of  Harmont — He  proposes  ^  Suspension  of 
arms — ^Deputation  from  the  ^Municipal  Council  to  Marmont — Capi- 
tulation of  Marmont,  the  80th  of  March — Messrs.  de  Chabrol  and 
Pasquier  at  the  Quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  — 
Alexander— He  recelTes  a  deputation  firom  the  Parisians-^Speeoh 
of  Alexander — Entrance  of  the  Allied  Annies  into  Pari*— Aspect  of 
Paris — Petition  from  the  Authorities  of  Paris  to  Alexander — Royalist 
manifestation  on  the  entrance  of  the  Sovereigns. 


While  Paris  thus  resigned  itself,  almost  unarmed,  to  the  in> 
numerable  forces  bj  which  it  was  surrounded,  Napoleon  was 
anxiously  calculating  the  time  and  the  stages  which  separated 
him  from  his  capital.  He  had  seventy  leagues  to  travel  over, 
with  an  army  exhausted  hj  marches  atd  countermarches,  but 
impatient  to  see  once  more  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  to  gain 
there  one  last  glorious  victory.  The  soldiers,  whose  feet  were 
torn  by  the  roads  and  the  snows  of  a  winter  campaign,  forgot 
their  weariness  and  their  wounds  in  seeing  their  Emperor, 
sometimes  mounted,  sometimes  on  foot,  marching  in  the  midst 
of  them.  The  feverish  impatience  of  Napoleon  was  communi- 
cated from  his  eyes  to  theirs.  The  shame  of  seeing  the  capital 
of  France  threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy  weighed  upon  their 
souls  as  the  remorse  of  so  much  glory  lost.  They  pressed 
forward  to  anticipate  the  vengeance  of  the  world, — Napoleon 
to  regain  the  Empire.  Throwing  into  the  canals,  or  burning, 
all  the  bag^e  that  retarded  their  speed,  they  mandied  as  far 
as  twenty  leagues  a  day.  On  arriving  at  Troyes,  at  eleven 
o*clock  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  Napoleon  despatched  from 
thence  General  Count  de  Girardin  to  Paris,  to  order  a  final 
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defence,  which  would  give  him  time  to  arriye.  He  quitted 
the  place  himself  on  the  3Ctth,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of 
his  guard,  hastening  towards  Pont-sor-Yonne  and  towards 
Moret.  About  five  leagues  from  Trojes,  while  his  guard  was 
resting,  the  enigma  of  his  fate  seemed  to  be  insupportable. 
He  threw  himself  into  a  light  car  of  wicker-work,  which  chance 
presei^ted,  and,  accompanied  bj  some  officers  of  his  sta£^  took 
the  road  to  Sens.  On  passing  tiuxnigh  liiis  town  he  som- 
moned  the  magistrates,  and  ordered  them  to  prepare  the  ne- 
cessary rations  for  150,000  men«  whidi  he  told  them  he  was 
leading  to  the  defence  of  Paris.  He  then  galloped,  in  the 
darkness  of  tba  ni^t,  along  Urn  road  to  FontaioeblaaflL 

n 

During  this  rapid  march  of  Napoleon  and  his  handful  of 
soldiers  towards  the  capital,  Paris  was  approached  within 
cannon  range  by  the  first  corps  of  the  three  hostile  armies. 
The  Euseian  general,  BayewsH,  mardung  from  Bondy  in  three 
columns  ci  attack,  ascended  the  slopes  of  Belleville.  l%e 
guard  <^tba  Emperor  Alexander  followed  and  supported  them. 
These  heights  of  B^eville,  covered  with  groups  of  houses  and 
gardens,  command  the  eastern  half  of  Paris.  Marmont,  en- 
trenched in  these  gardens  and  suburbs,  defended,  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  this  last  bulwark  of  his  country.  His 
artillery,  ploughing  the  Enssian  columns,  swept  Pantin  and 
BomainviUe,  and  the  enemy  wavered  on  this  side.  Blucher 
and  his  army  had  not  yet  armed  in  sif^t  of  Paris ;  and  <^e 
Kussian  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  not  se^g  him  debouch,  to 
cooperate  in  this  attack  on  a  city  containing  a  million  of  souls, 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  heUng  outstripped  by  Napoleon, 
b^ore  his  junction  with  th«  Prussians  under  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  The  Austrian  general  Giiilay,  coming  from  Fon- 
tsinebleau,  was  also  late.  All  these  delays  might  afibrd  time 
for  the  return  of  Napoleon.  Bfurday  de  Tolly,  therefore,  com- 
promised his  whole  army  in  order  to  &rce  Paris,  without  wait- 
ing for  Generals  Blucher  and  Giiilay ;  but  Marmont  and  his 
soldiers,  strengthened  by  some  volunteers,  and  animated  by 
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tlM  endiimasm  which  the  nctoal  presence  of  one's  country 
isnpsrts,  8ti?ewed  with  dead  foodies  the  terraces  of  Belleville, 
repolaed  the  Biandflns,  and  kept  them  in.  check  till  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Joseph  on  horseback  rode  along,  and  encouraged 
the  advanced  jposts.  "  Defend  yourselves !  I  am  with  you !" 
he  said  to  the  soldiers  and  the  volunteers.  But  these  words 
added  nothing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  battalions. 
They  knew  nothing  about  Joseph ;  the  shadow  of  'Napoleon 
would  have  better  defended  Paris. 

Joseph,  giving  feuth  to  (he  letters  of  Napoleon,  thought 
that  Paris  was  only  insulted  by  a  detached  corps  of  the  allied  - 
armies,  and  that  the  sovereigns  and  the  mass  of  their  troops 
were  engaged,  in  the  vicinity  of  Troyes,  in  a  struggle  with 
his  brother.  A  French  officer,  however,  who  had  been  i^arned 
off  the  evening  before  by  a  wandering  band  of  Cossacks,  and 
taken  to  the  quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  un- 
deceived Joseph  on  this  head«  This  officer  had  seen  Alexander 
himself,  surrounded  by  all  his  troops,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Paris.  "  It  is  not  against  the  French  nation  that  I  am  making 
war/'  said  Alexander  to  him,  **but  against  Napoleon.  He 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  my  dominions,  and  burnt  my  cities. 
Go  and  tell  the  Parisians  that  I  wish  to  enter  their  city,  not  as  a 
barbarian,  but  as  a  friend ;  their  fate  is  in  tibeir  own  hands.*' 

On.  hearing  the  recital  of  this  interview,  Joseph  felt  that 
any  resistance  against  such  united  forces,  would  desUoy  the 
capital  without  saving  the  Empire.  Nevertheless,  after  issuing 
an  order  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  he  revoked  it,  on  the  fait!) 
of  jother  intelligence.  At  noon  the  armies  of  Blucber  and  of 
Austria  debouched — the  one  on  the  south,  the  other  on  the 
north — on  the  plains  of  Montmartre  and  of  the  Seine.  Mar- 
mont  was  still  fighting,  and  in  every  charge  from  the  foot  of 
•the  heights  drove  back  the  enemy.  But  fresh  masses  replaced 
tfaeee  that  retired ;  the  batteries  of  artillery  drew  nigh  to  each 
otiMr;  and  ahells  exploding  over  the  heads  of  Joseph  and  his 
staff,  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Marmont  ordering  him  to 
ca^tnlate.  The  imposslMlity  of  finding  the  marshal,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  in  Hie  mi<tet  of  the  fire,  or  of  clearing  the  space 
wMdi  separated  the  tirailleurs  of  the  two  armies,  torn  up  8S*it 

F  a 
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was  with  shells  and  bullets,  retarded  the  flags  of  truce.  The 
noise  of  artillery  increased ;  and  the  enemy,  by  forcing  Mont- 
martre  and  Belleville  at  the  same  time,  might  easily  enter  by 
storm  a  city  disarmed  under  the  orders  of  its  few  defenders. 

III. 

Joseph,  however,  wished  to  deceive  Paris  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, in  order  that  the  sedition  concocting  against  the  Empire 
in  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  should  not  explode — at  least 
under  the  feet  of  Napoleon*s  brothers.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  them,  in  which  he  represented  the  hve  united  armies  of 
the  allies  as  a  single  column,  retreating  from  Meaux,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  Emperor.  When  despotism  is  once  ol^liged  to 
have  recourse  to  fedsehood,  it  is  condemned  to  deception  to  its 
last  hour.  "  Let  us  arm,"  he  exclaimed ;  *'  I  shall  remain  with 
you!  Let  us  defend  this  great  city,  its  monuments,  its  riches, — 
our  wives,  our  children ;  and  let  the  enemy  be  disgraced  before 
those  walls  which  he  hopes  to  pass  in  triumph ! "  The  idle 
Parisians,  dispersed  abput  their  Boulevards  and  their  public 
gardens,  read  these  words,  and  for  a  moment  believed  them. 
"  The  Emperor,"  said  they  to  each  other,  "  is  at  this  moment 
attacking  the  rear  of  this  rash  vanguard  of  the  Coalition.  That 
is  his  cannon  we  hear  roaring;  and  these  are  his  bullets 
that  are  falling  upon  our  house-tops.  He  is  bringing  back 
the  fortune  that  had  gone  astray  for  a  moment.'*  Such  were 
the  expressions  of  the  partisans  of  Napoleon,  confiding  in  his 
genius,  within  the  walls  of  Paris ;  while  men  of  courage  and  of 
patriotism  v^ere  dying  under  the  last  discharges  of  the  Russians, 
on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  of  Menilmontant. 

IV 

During  this  short-lived  confidence,  which  the  proclamation 
of  Joseph  imparted  to  the  city,  this  prince,  his  brother  Jerome, 
and  the  minister  of  war,  Clarke,  descending  from  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  were  flying  at  the  utmost  speed  of  their  horses, 
by  the  external  Boulevards,  and  crossing  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
to  reach  Blois.      The  individuals  most  compromised  by  the 
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govemment  of  Napoleon  were  following  them;  and  of  all  the 
imperial  court  there  now  only  remained  at  Paris  the  marshals 
wlio  were  defending  its  walls.  The  Empire  was  now  nothing 
but  a  quarter  general,  obliged  to  capitulate  to  save  this  great 
focus  of  the  country. 

Mortier,  attacked  towards  noon  by  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  two  armies,  had  no  more  ammunition  to  maintain  the 
action.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  cut  oif  from  Marmont, 
surrounded  and  driven  back  into  the  streets  of  Paris,  now  be- 
come a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage.  He  bitterly  cursed  that 
shadow  of  a  government  which  had  fled,  leaving  its  last 
defenders  without  reinforcements,  witliout  cannon,  and  without 
ammunition.  He  at  length  received  the  order  of  Joseph,  and 
hastened  to  write  upon  a  drum-head,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  a  few  lines  to  Prince  Schwartzenburg.  "Prince,**  said 
Mortier,  "  let  us  save  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  I  propose  to 
you  a  suspension  of  arms,  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  we 
will  treat,  in  order  to  save  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
Otherwise,  we  will  defend  ourselves  within  its  walls  to  the  death." 

The  Austrian  generalissimo  hastened  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mortier,  and  the  firing  ceased  on  that  side.  Marmont, 
although  he  at  length  had  received  an  order  to  capitulate,  con- 
tinued to  defend  himself.  The  confusion  of  the  different 
movements,  the  impossibility  of  communicating  amidst  the 
showers  of  balls,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteers,  and  the 
students  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  who  served  his  artillery 
even  to  the  last  bullet,  prevented  an  arrangement.  Blucher, 
during  these  last  struggles  of  Marmont,  had  gained  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  and  turned  his  batteries  from  thence  upon 
-Paiis.  The  marshal  seeing  the  city  under  the  fire  of  the 
Prussians,'  sent  Colonel  Labedoyere  with  propositions  similar 
to  those  of  Mortier  to  the  quarter-general  of  the  allies. 
Labedoy^re's  horse,  and  that  of  his  trumpeter,  were  killed  at 
the  moment  they  debouched  on  the  plain.  Seven  times  the 
officers  who  attempted  with,  flags  of  truce  to  clear  the  space 
between  the  two  armies  were  laid  with  their  horses  in  the 
dust.  It  was  not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  M.  de 
Quelen,  an  aide-de-camp,  succeeded  in  reachiug  the  village  of 
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Bondy,  the  quarter-general  of  Alexander  and, the  King  ci 
Prussia.  These  princes  sent  back  the  aid^e-camp  inth  an 
escort  to  the  Bussian.  advanced  posts  at  La'  Villefcte ;  where; 
0^1  the  table  of  a  public-house,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  mosketarj, 
a  suspension  of  arms  for  four  hours  was  signed. 

While  M.  de  Quelen  was  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  firing, 
Marmont  (^cited  bj  the  combat,  by  the  yicinitj  of  Paris,  and 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  final  senrice  he  was  trying  to  reader 
to  his  Emperor  and  to  the  friend  of  his  youth)  remained  th« 
very  last  in  the  high  street  of  Belleville,  disputing,  step  by  step, 
the  houses  of  this  suburb  with  the  enemy.  His  sword  being 
broken,  he  had  a  musket  in  his  hand ;  his  hat  and  dothes 
were  pierced  with  balls;  his  features  blackened  with  the  smoke 
of  the  combat ;  and  he  who  was  next  day  to  be  called  the  first 
of  traitors  was  now  the  last  of  the  heroes.  He  looked  for 
death  as  if  with  a  presentiment  of  the  doable  duties  between 
which  he  was  about  to  find  himself  placed,  and  by  whieh  the 
fame  of  his  fidelity  and  patriotism  was  to  suffer  so  long  an 
eclipse  for  his  country.  Death,  however,  failed  him.  While 
his  tirailleurs,  covered  by  the  gardens  and  the  houses  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  were  firing  over  his  head  at  the  Bussiaiis, 
already  masters  of  the  other  side,  a  handful  of  grenadiexs 
rushed  forward  to  surround  and  save  their  general*  They 
retreated  fighting,  with  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  step  by  step, 
as  far  as  the  barrier.  One  arm  in  a  sling,  one  hand  shot 
through,  and  the  bodies  of  five  horses  killed  under  him  during 
the  action,  sufficiently  attested  that  if,  on  the  following  day,  he 
did  not  do  enough  for  the  Empire,  he  did  enough  on  this  di^ 
for  glory  and  for  his  country.  Were  it  not  for  that  haadM 
of  grenadiers  the  army  would  have  brought  only  th^  dead  boc^ 
of  their  general  within  the  walls  of  Paris, 


.  The  silence  of  the  artillery  intimated  to  the  city  that  fte 

armistice  had  been,  s^ned ;  and  the  troops,  m  number  about 

'  17,000,  retired  within  the  walls.      The  inhabitanU  of  the 

suburbs  received  them  with  tears  of  patriotism  and  admiiatum. 
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Their  cause  was  forgotten,  but  every  heart  acknowledged  their 
heroism :  France  pardons  every  Uiing  to  unfortunate  bravery. 
Napoleon  himself,  though  execrated  some  weeks  before,  would 
IttOrehad  a  triumph  in  hia  retreat,  bad  he  returned  to  his  capital 
at  swSti  a  moment.  Pity  extinguithes  liatred ;  the  peoplo  were 
subdued,  and  tbey  pardoned.  Bat  the  opinion  of  the  cemtse  of 
Peris  did  not  pardon.  France,  weary  of  making  socrificee  and 
of  incumng  dangers  for  its  Emp^or^  wae  tlmkiiig  of  itseif ; 
and  the  question  was  asked  if  every  thing  mast  be  sdczifieed 
for  this  man,  even  \o  the  ashes  of  itub  eapital.  The  priocqial 
citizens  of  Paris  took  coimsel  of  their  interest,  of  their  fortune, 
and  of  the  salvation  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  gorveniy 
meni  having  disappeared  with  Joseph,  Gambaceres,  Begnaidt 
de  3«intJean  d'Angely,  the  ministers,  and  the  great  courtiers 
of  the  Emperor,  public  opinion  began  to  show  itsel£  A  great 
number  of  emineait  men,  boidi^rs,  merchants,  citizens^  and 
l&wyen,  left  their  homes,  met,  consulted,  and'  coming  to  on 
understanding  on  one  common  sentiment, — the  presiarvation  ef 
their  coontry,  they  began  to  discass  loudly  the  pfobability  of  an 
arrangement  with  Enrope.  The  enemy's  cannon  had  bioken  the 
seal  that  had  been  imposed  on  hearts  as  well  as  Mps^  A  gsnend 
murmur  arose  for  a  peace  necessary  to  all.  A  current  c^ 
opinion  alnsost  unanimous  was  formed,  as  in  fevolations,  to 
repudiate  a  man  who  could  xteiiher  protect  the  frontiers^  nor 
even  preserve  the  heart  of  the  natiOQ  in  Pans.  Ought  Frsnee, 
sedd  they,to  offertip  her  capital  as  a  holocaust  to  this  insatiable 
genius  of  war  ?  The  allies  in  their  proclamations,  the  Empeiufs 
in  their  words  at  Bondy,  declared  that  they  only  carried  evu 
the  war  against  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Ought  France  te 
take  the  part,  eVen  to  her  last  man,  of  a  chief  who  had  nsorped 
his  throne,  stolen  all  their  liberties,  and  drnned  thear  veins  f 
Was  not  this  devotion  to  the  glory  of  an  individual  a  sophism 
of  self-denial,T-an  outn^e  on  true  patriotism  7  Such  were  the 
arguments  of  the  citizens,  on  seeing  the  mutilated  columns 
of  Mortier  and  Marmont  enter,— *  the  cars  streaming  with  blood, 
laden  with  \he  wounded,  and  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  brave 
▼ohmteers,  who  had  fallen  mider  the  lire  of  the  BmnoBS  and 
Praseians  at  Mootmsrtre. 
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VI. 

The  principal  men  amongst  these  cidzens  crowded  round 
the  door  of  Marshal  Marmont.  They  demanded  to  speak  to 
him  of  the  extremity  to  which  Paris  was  reduced,  and  of  the 
perils  of  the  coming  night.  The  marshal,  disarmed,  wounded, 
covered  with  dust  and  hlood,  received  them.  His  aspect  re- 
douhled  the  emotion  excited  hy  his  words.  '*  Honour  and 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor  are  satisfied,**  said  his  friends  to  him. 
**  The  army  is  saved  hy  the  armistice,  which  has  given  it  time 
to  penetrate  our  walls,  to  take  shelter  hehind  Paris,  to  retire 
upon  the  Loire.  But  what  is  to  hecome  of  us  ? — our  families, 
our  old  men,  bur  wives,  our  children,  our  homes,  our  monu- 
ments,—rthis  people  without  arms  and  without  food,  given  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  hunger, '!n  a  city  surrounded  hy  500,000 
men, — what  will  he  their  fate  ?  Do  you  wish  tha.t,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  coming  night,  this  capital,  taken  hy  assault,  or  else 
given  up  without  conditions  and  without  safeguard,  should  he- 
come  a  scene  o^  carnage,  of  pillage,  and  of  conflagration  under 
the  irritated  hordes  of  the  North?  Will  you  place  your 
egotistical  fidelity  of  a  soldier,  or  even  of  the  friend  of  your 
Emperor,  on  a  level  with,  and  ahove  your  sentiments  as  a  man, 
and  your  duty  as  a  citizen  ?  Have  you  not  yourself,  your  wife, 
your  relations,  your  friends,  and  your  fellow-citizens  within 
these  walls  ?  The  chance  of  war  gives  this  moment  to  your  own 
hands  alone  the  fate  of  Paris  and  of  France.  Is  it  not  a 
terrihle  hut  a  positive  responsibility  which  yoiX  cannot  divest 
yourself  of  without  a  crime  ?  Is  Paris,  then — the  cc^ital  of 
the  civilized  world — the  heart  of  the  nation — nothing  more  in 
your  eyes  than  one  of  those  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  fields 
that  a  general  abandons  or  ravages  with  indifference,  to  suit 
the  plans  of  his  chief,  or  the  exigencies  of  a  manoeuvre  ?*' 

VII. 

Marmont  was  convinced,  and  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  a 
capitulation  for  Paris ;  but  he  excused  himself,  by  his  incom 
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petenc6y  fiom  iaMng  a  resolution  on  ivhicli  -would  depend  the 
fate  of  the  Empire.  "  I  am  neither  the  goyemment,"  he  said, 
"  nor  even  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armj*  I  am  only  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Emperor,  a  soldier  of  the  country.  By  what 
title  dare  I  stipulate,  in  my  own  name,  conditions  which  it  only 
belongs  to  the  country  itself,  or  to  the  Emperor,  to  agree  to  ? 
The  Emperor,  they  say,  is  coming  from  Fontainebleau ;  I  shall 
take  him  my  troops,  and  he  will  do  in  the  matter  what  his 
genius  and  his  authority  shall  judge  best  for  his  own  cause  and 
that  of  the  country.'' 

The  citizens  replied :  "  It  is  the  business  of  the  country  then 
to  decide  for  itself.  The  ministers  of  Napoleon  ha^e  abandoned 
the  capital.  Shall  we  allow  our  homes  to  be  destroyed  through 
a  superstitious  reyerence  for  a  goyemment  which  has  only  been 
able  to  bring  upon  us  a  final  destruction  ?"  The  Munjcipai 
Council  of  Paris,  that  domestic  system  of  goyemment,  which  is 
to  be  found  when  political  goyemments  disappear,  added  its 
weight  to  that  of  the  citizens,  bankers,  and  merchants,  who 
besieged  the  marshal.  Marmont  wayered  between  his  military 
and  Ids  ciyil  duty.  In  obeying  his  Emperor,  he  exposed  Paris 
to  one  of  those  signal  catastrophes  which  obliterates  a  capital 
horn  the  jsoil.  In  yielding  to  the  Municipal  Council,  and  to 
the  just  terrors  of  the  citizens,  he  would  ruin  his  general,  and 
sacrifice  his  own  name.  Separated  from  the  army  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  forces  of  the  eaemj,  he  could  only  decide  from 
necessity.  He  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  heart:  he 
capitulated,  and  deliyered  up  the  gates  of  Paris ;  causing  his 
army  to  fall  back  upon  Fontainebleau.  There  was  no  treason — 
there  was  no  weakness — eyen  in  this  moyement,  which  substi- 
tuted a  capitulation  for  a  siege.  What  could  a  general  do,  cut 
off  from  aU  reinforcements,  and  haying  fought  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity with  17,000  men  against  800,000  ?  It  was  not  Mar- 
mont who  on  this  day  betrayed  Paris, — it  was  Paris  which 
betrayed  Marmont,  by  not  rising  up  in  its  own  defence.  This 
heart  of  the  Empire  no  longer  yibrated,  except  against 
Napoleon  himself 
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VIII. 

The  capitQlati<m  specified  that  the  eorjm  d'mmU — ^ior,i 
the  wreck  was  still  called — should  march  cmt  of  the  Gapkal 
on  the  morning  of  the  Slet  of  March ;  and  that  hoetOities  rimM 
not  recommence  till  two  hoars  after  the  eTacoation  of  ^  dtf, 
— ^that  is  to  saj,  at  nine  o'clock ;  that  the  National  Guard  ahodd 
suhmit  themselves  to  the  orders  of  the  allied  poweiB ;'  and  tlnt» 
finally,  the  capital  of  France  was  to  he  recommended  to  tiM 
generosity  of  the  allies. 

The  pighi  was  silent  and  gloomy.  The  noise  made  br  the 
wheels  of  the  caissons  and  the  horses*  feet  of  the  French  colnmns, 
who  were  retiring  amidst  lamentations,  alone  distarbed  &e 
anxious  sleep  of  th^  citizens.  Bat  the  report  of  the  capitolalkn 
re-assured  the  timid.  They  knew  that  the  mayor  of  Paris^  M. 
de  Chabrol,  andM.  Pasqoier,  prefect  of  Police,  had  gone  to  the 
quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  Bondy,  to  confer 
with  the  conquerors,  and  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
foreign  genemls  on  the  execution  of  the  capitulation.  The 
c^racter  of  these  two  magistrates  imparted  confidence  to  the 
citizens.  They  were  of  that  class  of  persons  who  serve  their 
governments  with  intelligence  and  propriety,  but  who  do 
not  devote  themselves  beyond  possil»lity,  nor  pnde  tkem* 
selves  on  resisting  necessity  to  the  death.  The  one,  M.  de 
Ohabrol,  was  an  impartial  admiuistrator,  beloved  by  the  capita}; 
the  other,  M.  Pasquier,  of  an  ancient  legislative  race,  was  one 
of  those  men  in  whom  every  cause  would  find  a  useful  instrs- 
ment,  provided  those  causes  added  to  their  grandeur,  without 
dishonouring  their  characters.  They  were  both  too  stroogiy 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  the  catastrophe  that  awaited  the 
Empire,  to  run  the  risk  of  bemg  buried  under  its  rains.  They 
tiros  re-assured  Paris  even  by  the  pliability  of  their  convictiotts; 
fyt  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  sotebstfnateljperse^ere 
in  constancy  to  a  crumbling  fortune.  Bbihe  eitizeiis,  amoi^ 
those  most  eager  for  a  change  of  masters,  accompanied  them  to 
the  camp  of  the  allies,  to  feel  the  pulses  of  the  strangers,  with 
a  view  to  foretell  the  denouemmit,    Oaulaincourt,  who  had  been 
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tnvelliog  about  far  several  nighto  in  the  service  of  his  master, . 
arrived  at  Bondy,  at  the  sanie  moment,  to  catch  up  the  last 
thread  of  a  negociation  .so  frequently  broken  by  alternate  defeat 
aind  victory.  These  officials,  coming  to  plead  before  the 
Emperor  Alexander  such  differ^iit  eaases»  awaited  his  rising,  to 
learn  what  Fate  was  about  to  pronounce  by  his  dictum. 

IX. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  astonished  and  scrfteoed  by 
hitf  victoiy.  To  dictate  laws  at  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the 
people  who  had  burnt  his  own  eapstaU — to  hold  in  hia  hand 
the  crovm  or  the  abdication  of  ^e  donqueror,  whose  ftiend, 
and  almost  whose  flatterer  he  had  been,  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  intoxicate  an  ordinary  soul.  But  that  of  Alexander  was 
a  great  one.  Like  oiher  great  souls  he  placed  his  glory  not 
in  vengeance  hat  in  generosi^.  BeprisaU  on  a  vanqdnshed 
people,  or  a  conquered  man,  iqjpeared  to  him  what  they  really 
are — an  abase  of  success  This  prince,  ahhte^  he  had  the 
pliability  of  the  Greek  race,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  races  ^ 
the  North,  had  likewise,  above  all,  the  grand  dramatic  magna- 
nimity of  the  heroic  races  of  the  East.  He  wished  to  imitate 
antiquity,  not  by  devastation  hut  by  virtue  He  aspired  to 
civilizatioDy — he  respected  humanity, — ^he  profoundly  adored 
Divine  Providence,  whose  instrument  he  believed  himself  to 
be,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  world  from  the  despotism 
which  Napoleon  had  imposed,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  on  the 
independence  of  nations,  and  on  the  freedom  of  the  hnman 
mind.  Young,  handsome,  beloved  by  all,  bearing  only  upon 
his  features  the  nielanc^ly  reflectk>n  of  past  remimaceaces^ 
he  stood  with  a  majestic  simplicity  before  public  opinion.  He 
was  not  so  much  flattered  at  conquering  the  French  as  in 
pleasing  them.  He  seemed  as  if  soliciting  their  pardon  foff 
has  triumplis.  He  was  desirous  that  France  should  see  in  him 
not  a  barbarian  but  an  admirer,-^not  a  conquers  l^t  a  Hboratef 
and  a  friend.  To  this  gentleness  of  character^to  this  gpnsca 
which  seems  to  crave  indulgence  for  its  superi<nrity — the 
Saipexor  Alexander  jomed  an  exalted  adoration  of  Divia» 
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Providence.  His  impassioned  and  chiyalroas  soul  had  been 
still  further  moulded  to  gentleness  and  sorrow,  by  the  love  of 
some  admirable  women.  That  satiety, of  pleasure,  which  re- 
strained early  the  desires  of  his  senses,  had  been  replaced 
by  a  species  of  pious  Platonism, — that  neve/  &ding  love, 
which  suffers  no  exhaustion.  A  woman,  still  handsome,  a 
species  of  Christian  sybil,  Madame  de  Krudener,  was  in 
correspondence  with  him.  She  prophetically  promised  him 
the  glory  of  Gonstantine  in  cementing  a  new  Christianity. 
ThB  fanaticism  of  Greek  orthodoxy, — ^the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  philosopher  De  Maistre,  who  had  long  resided  at  his 
court, — the  lights  of  the  French  rationalist  philosophy, — ^and, 
finally,  the  illuminated  pietism  of  Madame  Erudener,  were 
commingled  in  the  religious  soul  of  Alexander.  It  was  a 
great  eclectic  system,  of  which  the  worship  was  vague,  but 
whose  deity  was  enthroned  in  his  heart.  Every  noble  part 
must  have  a  noble  inspiration;  and  in  finding  the  former 
expand,  Alexander  had  proportionately  increased  the  latter. 
His  thoughts  ascended  to  the  Supreme ;  he  thanked  him  for 
having  given  him  the  triumph;  and  he  ardently  sought  to 
sanctify  it ,  in  his  soul,  before  the  Supreme  Being,  by  benefit- 
ing humanity. 

X. 

Such  were  the  true  dispositions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
at  the  moment  he  awpke  and  found  himself  a  conqueror  at 
iHe  gates  of  Paris.  He  admitted  the  magistrates,  uthe  chiefs 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  citizens  to  an  audience.  He 
appeared  with  modesty  before  them :  it  was  the  conqueror  who 
seemed  to  supplicate.  **  I  deplore  this  war,"  he  said  to  them. 
"  I  do  not  wage  it  against  the  French,  but  against  the  man 
who  makes  an  abuse  of  their  name  and  of  their 'blood  to 
oppress  all  Europe.  It  was  he  who  came  to  provoke  me  to 
the  very  centre  of  my  Empire,  to  ravage  my  provinces,  to 
immolate  my  people,  and  to  bum  my  cities.  The  justice  of  ^  - 
God  has  brought  me  this  day  under  those  walls  froni  which 
the  a^pression  went  forth.  I  shall  only  profit  by  this  favour 
that  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  my  arms,  by  reconciling 
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France  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  hj  giving 
peace  to  the  human  race." 

The  .Emperor  then  promised  to  protect  the  captal ;  and 
addressing  the  chiefs  of  the  National  Guard,  he  authorized 
them  to  preserve  .their  organization  and  their  arms,  and  to 
watch  coBJointlj  with  his  troops  over  the  safety  of  the  citizens. 

During  this  interview,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  minister,  privately  informed  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
that  hid  imperial  master  was  desirous  of  conversing  with  him ; 
and  that  he  would  go  and  reside  in  his  hotel,  after  t^ie  allied 
armies  had  entered  Paris . 

XL 

Nothing  in  the  aspect  of  Paris  announced  the  consterna- 
tion of  a  capital  which  expects  its  conqueror.  The  Boulevards, 
the  fauhourgs,  the  streets,  were  crowded  with  an  immense 
multitude,  whose  countenances  expressed  more  curiosity  than 
sorrow.  Everything,  even  its  own  humiliation,' is  mere  spee- 
tacle  for  such  a  city.  It  must,  however,  he  acknowledged  that 
what  rendered  this  humiliation  less  visible  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,  and  of  £he  immense  majority  of  the  citizens. 
It  was  not  so  much'  France  as  the  Emperor,  who  appeared  to 
them  to.be  conquered.  They  said  to  themselves  with  truth, 
'*  It  is  not  the  enemy  that  triumphs  over  him ;  it  is  we,  who 
allow  him  to  fall.  If  he  had  not  pushed  his  tyranny,  and  the 
usurpation  of  all  our  rights  over  our  liberties,  to  that  excess 
that  makes  patriotism  give  way  before  the  dignity  of  man, 
France,  arousing  herself  as  in  1792,  would  have  driven  back, 
even  to  their  very  capitals,  these  sovereign  profaners  of  our 
soil.  We  are  invaded  because  we  permit  it.  We  are  van- 
quished in  the  man  that  was  our  chief;  but  this  chief,  being 
once  out  of  the  question,  we  will  again  seize  on  victoiy,  in  re- 
suming our  liberty  and  our  desire  for  combat."  Eveiy  lace 
and  every  expression  still  further  displayed  the  most  pas- 
sionate curiosity  to  know  the  definitive  fate  which  this  eventful 
day  would  produce  for  the  country.  Would  that  military 
despotism  elevate  itself  again  in  a  capital  which  it  could  not 
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preiorvo  ?  And  if  not,  what  doacription  of  gorommont  yrvM 
its  fall  impose  upod,  or  leaye  to  the  free  choice  of,  Fraaoe^ 
These  tiioughts  scaueely  allowed  time  to  ruminate  on  the  mag- 
nitada  of  our  roTenea,  or  on  llie  disgrace  of  the  occupatioB. 
The  controrersies  of  the  citbsens  amongst  themaeWes,  on  the 
piobabilities  of  the  fntare,  and  their  indindual  preferences  lor 
aoeh  or  such  a  finrm  of  goyemment,  agitated  Paris  with  a 
movement  and  a  mumrar  which  gave  it  an  appearance  of  a  day 
of  festival,  of  spectacle,  and  of  degradation. 

The  people  of  the  populous  quarters  and  of  die  fenbou^ 
alone  bore  on  their  countenances  the  rage  of  patriotism,  md 
the  consternation  of  citizens.  These  simple  beings,  strangers 
to  political  debates  for  the  choice  of  governments,  had  their 
minds  ox^lj  occupied  with  the  fate  of  their  country.  The 
families,  from  which  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  recruited,  in- 
terested themselves  above  all  others  with  the  ttrug^es,  the 
defauto,  and  the  victories  of  their  sons  and  brothers.'  The 
soldiers  of  Mortier  and  Marmont,  famished,  suffering,  and 
wounded,  after  passing  the  night  in  the  faubourgs,  and  retiring  , 
through  the  streets,  had  disseminated  all  round  an  ardent  pity 
for  their  miseries,  a  fimatical  hatred  against  the  foreigners, 
and  a  low  but  de^  nmrmur  of  indignation  against  a  capitula- 
tion which  would  deliver  Paris  to  the  mercy  of  our  enemies, 
and  condemn  our  last  remaining  troops  to  the.  shame  and 
misery  of  a  retreat  Some  groups  of  these  men  of  the  lower 
dasses,  armed  with  pikes  which  the  king  Joseph  had  distri- 
buted amongst  them  in  small  numbers,  brandished  their  arms, 
protested  against  the  cowardice  of  the  city,  and  gave  utterance 
to  imprecations  against  the  absconded  brothers  and  ministers 
of  Napoleon.  But  these  imprecations  died  away  amidst  tiie 
silence  and  resignation  of  the  6rown.  No  one  took  up  arms 
for  the  capital,  lest  it  should  be  thought  he  was  arming  in 
tiie  cause  of  Napoleon 

XIT. 

At  tjdn  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  a  beautiful  spring  sun, 
and  amidst  crowds  peaceful  and  contented,  as  if  they  had 
assembled  to  witness  a  review  of  all  Europe,  the  allied  arndes 
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commenced  their  meO-ch  into  Paris.  These  troops,  having 
reposed  for  several  days  after  their  marches  and  battles,  had 
had  time  to  remove  from  their  clothes  and  their  arms  the  stains 
of  a  short  bat  tenible  campaign.  The  men,  the  horses,  the 
trtillery,  the  standdrds,  shone  forth  in  all  the  military  splendour 
of  9>ld  and  steri.  Each  of  the  Huasian,  Pnissifui,  Austrian, 
and  Gefman  regiments  seemed  to  come  out  of  their  barracks, 
pr  their  quarters,  to  mansh  past  in  review  order  imder  the  eyes 
of  their  respective  sovereigns*  250,000  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry  marched  in  close  columns  of  thirty  men  in  front,  on 
all  the  roads  to  the  east  and  north  of  Paris^  and  entered  the 
gates  of  the  city  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying. 

Some  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  and  Oriental  cavaliy  from 
CttuouKB,  were  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  anny,  as  if  to  keep 
its  peaaage  dear  throu^  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  On 
their  appearance  the  people  of  the  quarter  of  the  Bastille  aroae 
in  a  tumult,  and  uttered,  in  agn  of  defiance,  shoute  oi  *'  Vive 
Bonaparte ! "  SoAie  armed  men  rushed  oat  of  the  crowd  towards 
an  aide^e-camp  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  going  to 
prepare  his  quarters.  "  Come  on.  Frenchmen  i*'  cried  these 
desperate  fellows.  "  The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  coming !  let 
us  destroy  the  enemy ! "  The  people,  however,  were  deaf  to 
the  cry.  The  National  Guard  interposed,  protected  the  detach- 
ment, and  raised  up  a  few  wounded  officers.  The  heads  of  the 
iojmgn  columns  soon  alter  iippeared  on  the  Boulevards. 

The  alleya,  the  balconies,  the  roo&  of  the  houses  were  like 
BO  many  foendbes  of  an  immense  and  silent  xsircns,  contem 
plating  this  denouement  of  the  European  drama  of  ten  years. 
Tiie  Crrand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Alexajd- 
der,  advanced  on  a  wild  and  powerful  horse,  from  the  Steppes 
of  Tartary,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  This  prince. 
with  a  Tartar  countenance,  a  wild  look,  rough  accents,  and 
martial  gestures,  represented  the  barbarian  warrior,  called  forth 
fcom  the  depths  of  the  nattheim.  deserts  to  overwhelm  iiu^ 
Boudi.  But  submissive  as  a  slave,  subdued  and  affectionate 
to  liis  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  <3onsf!Bntine  imposed  upon 
his  squadrons  the  dis  Jpline  and  humanity  of  the  profoundest 
poaee* 
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XIII. 

While  the  Grand  Duke  was  slowlj  marching  his  80,000 
cavalry  towards  the  Ohamps-Elysees,  hy  the  BouleTards,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  gone  with  all  his  generals  to  rejoin  the 
King  of  Prassia,  at  the  ga;tes  of  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  a  partaker  of  the  triumph  as  he 'had  been  of  the  victory. 
The  Mayors  of  Paris  waited  on  him  to  recommend  the  capital 
to  his  protection. 

*'  The  fate  of  arms  has  conducted  me  hither,"  Alexander 
replied  to  them.  '*  Your  Emperor,  who  was  once  my  ally,  has 
twice  deceived  me.  I  am  &r  from  wishing  to  return  upon 
France  the  evil  she  has  done  me.  The  French  people  are  my 
friends,  and  I  wish  to  prove  to  thism  that  I  am  come  to  do  good 
for  evil.  Napoleon  alone  is  my  enemy.  I  shall  protect  Paris ; 
I  shall  respect  its  citizens  and  its  monuments.  I  shall  only 
quarter  in  it  my  select  troops.  I  shall  preserve  your  Nationid 
Guard,  which  constitutes  the  ^lite  of  your  citizens.  Your  future 
fiEite  rests  entirely  with  yourselves." 

XIV, 

In  these  words  Alexander  sufficiently  indicated  who  was  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  invasion.  Napoleon  being  his  only  enemy, 
it  was  evident  that  he  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  peace. 
But  though  this  was  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  he  did  not 
express  it  in  direct  terms. 

After  these  words,  admirably  calculated  to  sound  and  to 
conciliate  public  opinion  against  the  only  obstacle  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  mankind,  the  Emperpr  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  rode  slowly  t;pwards  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  cortege  of  minor 
sovereigns,  princes,  and  generals ;  and  were  escorted,  in  front 
and  rear,  by  the  regiments  of  their  guards,  and  by  a  regular 
regiment  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  whose  Oriental  aspect  excited 
general  astonishment.  These  troops,  by  the  beauty  of  their 
horses,  the  stature  of  the  men  of  the  north,  tjbe  cleanliness, 
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elegance  and  richness  of  their  uniforms,  arms,  and  appoint- 
ments, formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  half-starved  and 
harassed  cavalry  of  the  handful  of  French  heroes,  bowed  down 
with  fatigue,  and  their  uniforms  stained  with  blobd  and  dirt, 
whom  Paris  had  seen  traversing  its  streets  the  night  before. 
The  drums,  the  trumpets,  and  the  brass  instruments  of  the 
military  bands,  made  the  streets  resound  with  martial  music ; 
— warlike  flourishes  for  them,  but  sorrow  and  humiliation  for 
us.  The  streets  leading  from  the  barriers  to  the  faubourg 
Saint  Martin  appeared  from  the  windows  like  a  river  of  steel. 

.  At  the  spot  where  this  wide  faubourg  joins  the  Boulevards 
by  the  triumphal  arch  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  columns,  obstructed 
by  the  immense  crowds  of  the  population  of  Paris,  collected 
from  every  quarter  of  the  south  and  the  west,  wavered  a 
moment  as  if  arrested  by  this  tide  of  humanity ;  but  at  length 
they  slowly  opened  a  passage  for  themselves,  by  the  avenue 
which  leads  to  the  Champs-Elysles.  Paris  had  never  seen 
such  an  ocean  of  sabres,  of  bayonets,  and  of  cannons,  inundate 
its  streets  and  squares.  The  people,  so  often  deceived  by  the 
bulletins  of  the  Emperor,  who  only  spoke  to  them  of  the' 
victories  of  his  arms  and  the  defeats  of  his  enemies,  at  length 
saw  the  melancholy  truth  with  their  own  eyes;  France  dis- 
armed and  exhausted — Europe  armed  and  inexhaustible.  This 
spectacle  detached  them  from  the  Emperor.  The  masses  only 
judge  by  their  senses :  visible  power  attracts  them  to  the  side 
of  fortune.  Oii  thi^  occasion  the  multitude,  at  first  silent  and 
confounded,  began  to  think  the  fall  of  Napoleon  accomplished. 
From  this  feeling  of  hi3  fall  to  a  general  execration  of  his 
fatal  power,  there  was  but  one  step;  and  some  royalists  speedily 
gave  the  signal  for  it. 

When  the  allied  sovereignsi  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of  Schwartz^nburg,  the  generals, 
the  ministers,  and  the  amba3sadors,  all  on  horseback,  had 
attained  that  part  of  the  Boulevard  adjoining  the  most  opulent 
quarters  of  Paris,  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Boii'*  were  uttered  amongst 
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some  groaps  aroond  them.  This  ciy,  stifled  since  1791,  and 
new  to  the  rising  generation,  astonished  at  first,  like  the  ^ho 
of  another  century.  The  people,  scarcely  conceiving  its  object, 
pontinued  a  long  time  alooL  The  soTereigns  themiselres, 
although  secretly  predisposed  to  reeeiTe  it,  seemed  to  think 
the  demonstration  was  premature,  and  did  not  smile  prc^ntioua. 
Their  aspects  grew  dark,  and  they  made  signs  with  their  hands 
to  stmie  gentiemea  who  had  raised  the  cry  to  dieck  and  reserve 
their  dangerous  enthusiasm  lor  another  occasion.  But  whether 
this 'silent  recommendation  of  prudeaaee  in  the  attitude  of  the 
sorereigns  was  aiiicere, — whether  it  was  only  a  more  dever 
and  more  delicate  provocation  for  an  expressioa  oi  popular 
feeling, — certain  it  is  that  it  was  not  obeyed^  The  groups, 
amongst  which  were  a  number  of  old  republicans,  imn^ed 
with  young  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  seemed  willing  to  do 
violence  to  the  sovereigns'  and  their  suite, — ^to  CKtort  &om 
them  a  sign  of  acquiescence  in  their  cries.  Around  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  generals  and  ministers, 
fearing  less  than  their  sovereigns  to  take  part  in  the  demon- 
stration, gave  visible  encouragement,  by  looks,  smiles,  and 
gestures,  to  acclamations  which  avenged  them  on  the  Empire. 
As  the  staff  of  the  allies  penetrated  still  farther  into  the 
quarters  inhabited  by  the  nobility,  bankers,  and  wealthy  mer- 
chants, die  seats  of  arts  and  luxury,  these  cries  increased  in 
volume  and  significance.  The  assemblages  that  uttered  th^m 
multiplied  around  the  princes.  Some  young  people  of  both 
Sffl^es,  waving  white  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  displayed 
them  to  the  eyes  of  the  allies,  like  a  standard,  to  remind  them 
of  a  cause  till  then  silent.  The  most  devoted,  forgetting  all 
personal  prudence,  and  even  the  dignity  of  a  conquered  people, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  horses  of  the  sovereigns,  embraced 
their  boots,  seized  the  reins  of  their  bridles,  clasped  their 
hands,  threw  their  eyes  upwards  on  their  countenances,  and 
seemed  to  supplicate  them  to  pronounce  a  word  that  would 
free  their  souls  from  the  yoke  of  the  Empire,  and  r^tore  to 
them  the  kings  of  ^heir  fathers.  They  scattered  white  cock- 
ades amongst  the  crowd;  they  leaved  white  ribbons  st  the 
ends  of  their  canes ;  whik  the  ladies^  «t  die  windows  <xf  th^ 
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houses,  replkd  to  these  cries  and  these  signals  hj  similar 
demonstratioQa.  Thej  cla^pped  their  hands  to  ^ocourage  the 
royaJists ;  they  howed  from  their  halconies  on  the  passage  of 
the  sovereigns;  they  dressed  their  windows. with  white  flags; 
they  raised  up  their  children  in  their  arms,  ftnd  prolonged 
from  hoiise  to  house  the  multiplied  cries  of  **  Long  live  our 
liberators !  Down  with  the  tyrant  i  Long  live  the  Bourbons !" 
The  housea  only  presented  one  colour  aad  one  voice. 

XVL' 

The  people  of  these  quarters  appeared  to  be  astcmished,  and, 
as  if  undecided  between  ^  humiliation  of  seeing  their  capital 
in.  the  hands  of  strangers  and  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  Na- 
poleon was  in  their  eyes  the  great  culprit  of  the  invasion  which 
pro£uied  the  stones  of  their  city.  The  calm  and  affecting  atti- 
tude of  the  sovereigns,  the  discipline  of  their  troops,  the  polite- 
ness of  the  generals,  the  modesty  of  the  conquerors,  the  miracle 
of  the  capital  thus  respected,  of  those  tranquil  hearths,  of  those 
peaceful  processions,  of  those  monuments  undefiled,.of  those 
magazines  wide  open, — while  net  a  hand  dared  touch  the  riches 
with  which  they  were  filled,  —that  armed  National  Guard  which 
formed  a  barrier  around  this  torrent  of  northern  hordes, — this 
.jM^iice,  this  security,  these  tranquil  visages,  these  signs  of  joy, 
these  festival  banners  in  the  bosom  of  a  city  so  long  threatened, 
— BOW  occupied  rather  than  conquered, — made  the  people  pass 
from  consternation  to  gratitude,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
security  in  this>  bewilderment  of  their  imagination  and  their 
senses..  The  slightest  impulsion  would  have  driven  them  to 
resolutions  the  most  unexpected  the  evening  before.  Without 
knowing  in  reality  the  meaning  of  these  signs,  these  flags, 
^hese  royalist  cries,  they  minted  with  thetn  tamely  and  blindly, 
as'  if  out  of  complaisance  towards  some  unknown  object  which 
presented  itself  to  them  hr  the  solution  of  their  uncertainties. 

Nevertheless,  this  royalist  movement  (conceived  in  some 
(^ateaoax  and  in  some  hotels,  got  up  that  morning  only  by 
some  young  men  and  some  old  members  of  the  ancietit  nobility, 
&voared  by  some  literary  men,  agreed  to  and  exK^ouraged  hj 
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some  ambitious  ones,  eager  to  desert  the  Empire,  and  to  offer 
their  services  to  a  new  sovereign)  did  not  communicate  itself, 
without  murmurs  and  without  resistance  amongst  the  people. 
Some  blushed  at  this  manifestation  of  real  and  profound  hatred 
of  the  Empire,  as  being  a  shameful  and  compulsoiy  homage  to 
their  conquerors.  Others  looked  on  such  displays  as  unreflect* 
ing,  imprudent,  and  as  likely  to  form,  on  the  morrow,  lists  of 
proscription  against  Paris.  The  greater  number  were  actually 
ignorant  for  whom  and  for  what  the  royalists  were  expending 
so  much  ardent  enthusiasm.  Children  under  the  Republic, 
youths  under  the  Consulate,  men  under  the  Empire — ^they 
knew  nothing  6t  the  histoiy  of  their  country  but  the  revolution, 
the  conq[ue8ts,  and  the  reverses  of  the  Emperon  The  friends  of 
the  absent  family  of  the  Bourbons  succeeded  but  with  difficulty, 
ai^d  by  taking  public  opinion  as  it  were  by  surprise,  to  present 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  some  appearance  of 
a  national  wish  in  favour  of  the  Restoration.  One  thing  afone 
was  sincere  and  profound  aipongst  the  reflecting  part  of  the 
population, — weariness  of  the  Empire,  and  hatred  of  tyranny. 

XVII. 

The  marching  of  the  allied  armies  continued  for  a  portion 
of  the  day.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
constantly  hemmed  in  and  beset  by  a  handful  of  royalists,  had 
at  length  passed  from  reserve  and  indecision  to  enthusiasm. 
They  had  had  short  conversations  and  sudden  colloquies  with  the 
men  who  pressed  nearest  to  them.  They  appeared  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  opinions  of  those  around  them.  These  opinions 
and  recollections  were  represented  by  men  who  bore  the  most 
celebrated  names  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  highest  fame  in  liter- 
ature,— the  Montmorencies,  the  Levis,  the  D*Hauteforts,  the 
Choiseuls,  the  Kergorlays,  the  .Chateaubriands,  the  Fitz- 
James's,  the  Adhemars,  the  Noailles,  the  Boisgelins,  the 
Talleyrand  de  Perigords,  the  Juignes,  the  Virieus.  These 
men  supplied  the  place  of  number  by  the  energy  and  boldness 
of  their  fanaticism  for  the  royal  cause.  Their  attachment  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  ancient  race  of  Bourbon  was  rather  a 
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worship  than  a  simple  preference.  It  was  less  their  power 
than  their  histoiy  that  they  sought  to  regain  with  the  kings  of 
their  former  days.  On  that  morning,  hefore  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  troops  could  insure  them  the  patronage- of  the 
allies,  they  had  rashly  risked  their  lires  by  grouping  themselves, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
indiyidually  wearing  a  cockade  which  the  people  might  look 
upon  as  a  symbol  of  treason,  and  punish  with  death.  But 
carried  away  by  impatience,  and  knowing  that  revolutions 
demand  a  devotion  regardless  of  consequences,  they  had  ven- 
tured their  lives  for  their  ancient  reminiscences.  Certain  of 
being  massacred  by  the  people,  or  by  Napoleon  if  they  fiiiled,  they 
had  no  other  salvation  ihm  in  the  complicity  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  This  it  waa  necessaj^  to  obtain,  and  in  this  they 
snoceeded. 
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I. 

We  must  now  ask  wliat  the  Emperor  was  doing  on  the  night 
preceding  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  foreign  sovereigns  into 
Paris? 

We  have  sfeen  that  after'  having  ordered  the  assembling  by 
forced  marches  of  the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  he  had  quitted  Troyes  on  the  30th  of 
March,  at  daybreak ;  and  that,  swcompanied  only  by  Berthier, 
his  major-general,  and  by  Caulainconrt,  his  confidential  negoci- 
ator,  he  had  precipitated  his  course  towards  Paris.  Uncertain 
of  the  succ^s  or  reverses  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  he  trembled 
for  the  heart  of  his  Empire,  for  his  -wife,  for  his  son,  for  his 
brothers,  for  his  throne,  and  for  his  glory.  He  hoped  tliat  his 
presence  and  his  name  alone  would  be  equal  to  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  Paris.  He  only  asked  two  days  from  Time,  and  a 
respite  from  Destiny.  If  time  and  destiny  had  granted  Kis 
request,  60,000  men  concentrated  under  the  walls,  an  immense 
artillery,  ready  supplies,  a  popular  enthusiasm  communicated 
by  his  soldiers,  one  or  two  brilliant  successes  over  Schwartzen- 
burg  or  Blucher,  and  negociations  taken  up  by  Gaulaincourt  on 
the  basis  of  Chatillon,  might  still  leave  him,  not  his  greatness 
but  his  throne.  He  no  longer  denied  the  necessity  of  peace,  and 
he  hastened  to  grasp  it,  after  having  so  frequently  disdained  it. 
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But  peace,  the  Empire,  tiie  tkrcme,  and  glofy  weie  ftbbitt  to 
quit  ladm  all  at  the  same  time.  He  flew  to  learn  as  quids:  as 
poflfiible  the  decree  of  destiny,  so  freqwsoAlj  dictated  Ibj  him, 
and  BOW  reooarded  against  liim. 

II. 

Ib  two  faous  the  chanee  carnage  he  had  procured  near 
MostereaB  broucbt  him  at  a  gallop  bj  tibe  country  roads  across 
the  piauw  between  the  village  oi  Essoime  and  that  of  Villejnif^ 
nearly  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  He  had  sToided  FontainebleitB, 
for  £3ar  of  finding  the  to'wn  occv^ed  by  detachments  of 
Schwartzenborgs  army.  Nobody  on  the  deserted  roads,  by 
wbidi  his  guide  had  conducted  him,  could  give  him  a  word  of  in- 
telligence as  to  the  late  of  Paris  and  his  armies.  The  night  was 
gloomy,  the  cold  excessive,  and  the  Emperor  silent  between 
the  two  last  eompanidaui  of  his  fortune.  This  carriage  contained 
the  suuiter  of  the  wozid  flying  to  meet  his  destiny. 

It  stopped  at  the  village  of  La  Ooor  de  France,  built  wpon 
the  last  hill  of  a  chain  which  commands  the  river  and  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  on  one  side,  and  the  river  and  vall^  of  the  Essonzte 
on  the  other.  But  the  obscurity  of  the  night  only  allowed 
him  to  see,  to  the  right  and  left  of  these  two  vast  hmzons, 
the  distant  gliBHiier  o^  bivouaic  fires,  extending  in  lines  on  the 
hills  of  ViUenewve  Saint  George  and  ofObareuton,  and  pro^ 
longed  still  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  if  these  fires  belonged  to  the  tioc^s  of 
Mortier  and  Marmont,  or  to  the  enemy*s  camp. 

III. 

He  threw  himself  out  ef  the  carriage^  and  ran  to  the  Postii^ 
House, 'to  inquire  about  what  he  was  ardent  and  trembled  to 
learn.  Beioie  he  eould  meet  a  sin^e  man  to  interrogate,  he 
saw,  at  some  distance  in  the  vride  street  of  the  village,  dis- 
banded Boldi«F8,  mtfching  in  groups  towards  Fontainebleahi. 
He  was  astonished  and  indignant.  ^^How!"  he  exdaimed; 
"  what  is  the  reason  these  soldiers  ace  not  marrJiirig  on  Paris  ?" 
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On  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Emperor,  General  Belliard,  one  of 
his  most  devoted  lieutenants,  issued-forth  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  door,  and  explained  the  fisital  mystery  of  this  contradictory 
march.  "  Paris,*'  he  said,  ''has  capitulated;  the  enemy  enters 
to-morrow,  two  hours  after  sunrise ;  and  >these  troops  are  the 
remains  of  Marmont  and  Mortier*s  armies,  falling  back  on 
Fontainebleau,  in  order  to  join  the  Emperor's  army  at  Troyes." 

A  dead  silence  was  the  only  answer  of  Napoleon,  resem- 
bling the  momentary  hush  which  foUows  the  sudden  crushing 
of  a  lofty  edifice.  It  was;  in  fact,  the  annihilation  of  his  last 
hope.  He  passed  his  hands  several  times  across  his  forehead, 
to  wipe  off  the  cold  perspiration  in  which  it  was  bathed ;  then, 
Hke  a  man  who  collects  his  fortitude  to  place  him  on  a  level 
with  his  misfortunes,  he  recomposed  his  futures,  strengthened 
his  voice,  resumed  his  firmness,  and  feigning  against  inen  an 
anger  which  ^e  had  only  a  right  to  feel  against  events,  he 
broke  out  in  an  explosion  of  contempt  and  imprecations  against 
his  lieutenants,  against  his  ministers,  and  against  his  brother, 
whose  incapacity  and  want  of  character  had  allowed  his  ene- 
mies to  get  before  him.  He  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
with  abrupt  steps,  followed  by  Caulaincourt,  Berthier,  and 
Belliard,  on  the  open  rugged  place  which  Extends  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  He  stopped — he  rushed  on  again — ^he  seemed  to 
hesitate— then  retraced  his  steps.  He  appeared  to  communi- 
eate  to  his  walk,  sometimes  slow,  and  sometimes  rapid,  all  the 
indecision,  every  impulse,  every  turn,  and  every  confused 
movement  of  his  thoughts.  His  lieutenants  looked  at  each 
other,  but  did  not  dare  to  mingle  their  advice  with  the  counsel 
he  was  holding  in  his  own  mind.  Then  he  poured  forth  a 
volley  of  interrogatories. 

"Where  is  my  wife?  where  is  my  son?   where  is  the 
army?    What  is  become  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  battle  they  were  to  have  fought,  to  the  last  man, 
imder  its   walls?    and  the   marshals?    and  Mortier?   and- 
Marmont  ? — ^Where  shall  I  find  them  again  ?" 

He  received  answers  to  some  of  these  questions ;  but  without 
listening  to  them  he  went  on. 

••The  night  is  still  mine,"  he  cried.     "The  enemy  only 
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0nters  at  daybreak!  My  caniage !  my  carriage !  Let  us  go  this 
instant!  Let  us  get  before  Blucherand  Schwartzenburg !  Let 
Belliard  follow  me  with  the  cavalry !  Let  us  fight  even  in  the 
Streets  and  squares  of  Paris!  My  presence,  my  name,  the 
courage  of  my  troops,  the  necessity  of  following  me,  or  of  dying, 
will  arouse  Paris.  My  army,  which  is  following  me,  will  arrive 
in  the  midst  of  the  struggle ;  it  will  take  the  enemy  in  rear, 
while  we  are  fighting  them  in  front!  Come  on!  Success 
awaits  me,  perhaps,  in  my  last  reverse."  And,  stamping  hia 
feet  with  impatience,  he  hastened  with  voice  and  gesture  the 
carriage  he  hald  ordered. 

Berthier,  Belliard,  and  Caulaincourt,  confounded  at  the 
extent  of  a  disaster,  of  which  they  had  only  revealed  to  him  one- 
half,  trembled  at  the  idea  of  a  batUe  of  extermination  in  thei  midst 
of  a  great  capital.  It  would  be  the  war  of  ancient  barbarism, 
with  its  conflagrations,  its  massacres,  and  its  cities  and  people  ob* 
literated  from  the  soil.  They  were  obligedito  remind  him  that 
the  rights  of  men,  no  less  than  the  laws  of  humanity,  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  a  design  so  extreme  and  so  &tal.  They 
acknowledged  to  him  that  the  army  of  Paris  and  the  generals 
were  already  bound  by  a  convention  which  made  it  their  duty 
to  fall  back  upon  Fontainebleau.  **  Madmen  !'^  exclaimed 
Napoleon  to  himself.  ''Joseph!  My  ministers!  What!  with 
a  formidable  artillery  in  their  arsenals,  they  had  only  a  battery 
of  six  pieces,  and  an  empty  magazine  on  Montmartre.  They 
ought  to  have  had  ^00  pieces  there.^  What  have  they  done 
with  them  ?  Men  without  hearts,  or  without  heads,  to  let 
everything  go  to  destruction  where  I  am  not  !*' 

IV. 

Then  still  more  earnestly  he  demanded  a  carrit^e  and  horses, 
to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  capital.  **  I  must  go  there  at  every 
risk  !'*  he  said;  *<  I  shall  never  quit  it  but  dead  or  a  conqueror!" 

But  while  Napoleon  thus  abandoned  himself  to  this  ex- 
tremity of  anger,  impatience,  and  heroism,  in  presence  of  the 
three  companions  of  his  fortunes,  who  were  standing  fmmoveably 
before  him,  some  generals,  colonels,  and  troopers  of  his  guard, 
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in  ibar  letraat,  arriTed  snoceanrelj  in  grdups  an  the  road  finom 
Paris,  atoppod,  dismounted  on  hearing  his  name,  and  dond 
soRowfaUy  aroond  their  Emperor.  He  interrogvced  them  one 
hy  one,  and  heard  from  them,  one  after  another,  the  detaSs  «f 
the  battle,  the  retreat  of  thegoorpa,  the  loss  of  their  legimewto, 
ta^A  the  breaking  op  of  their  foees.  The  bodiea  of  4600  nm 
strewed  the  ^ivirons  of  Paris. 

At  these  recitals,  whidi  were  nratoaUy  confirmed'  and  even 
j^gramted  bj  the  different  relators,  Napoleon  at  lei^h  gate 
vp  the  idea  of  sending  back  this  wreck  of  the  army  ap(m  Paris, 
or  of  going  thither  himself.  He  reverted  to  the  idea  of  nqy 
eiating  again,  for  a  remnant  of  the  Empire,  before  the  enemy 
slKmld  occupy  hs  palace.  He  recollected  that  he  was  the 
fnmd  of  Alexander,  that  he  was  the  som4n-law  of  the  Epperw 
Fiaods.  He  thought  thai  these  titles^  and  the  shadow  of  las 
own  naiDM,  would  arrest  in  time  the  last  prc^mation  of  his  crown. 
^e  todL  Cadaineoiirt  aside,  and  ordered  him  to  get  a  hone 
sad«Ued,  and  to  penetrate  before  daybreak  to  the  quarter-general 
ef  the  allies.  *'  Bide  ftdl  speed,"  he  said  to  his  confidential 
Begocia;tor.  "Bade!  lam  giren  up  and  sold!  See  if  I  hare  time 
yet  to  iaitervene  in  the/  treatf  which  is  sigoiag,  perhaps  athreaiy, 
without  me  and  against  me.  I  ^re  yon  full  powen !  Do  not 
lose  an  rastant  i  I  await  you  hem  I  Betumat  amoment,  aood 
let  me  know  n^  fiite  \"  Caakhtooiirt  rode  ofi^  and.  cleared  at  a 
gallop  the  short  distance  whidn  separated  them  from  Vill^uif. 
Niqpoleon  ordered  Belliard  to  bivouac  the  troops,  m  they  arrhred 
Ibam  the  other  aide  of  the  rrrar  Essonne.  He  then  eutered  the 
hotel,  followed  by  Beiliani  and  Berthier. 


Meanwhile  Gaakinooiirt  anriTed  at  the  adiKBoed  posts  of 
the  enemy,  gave  his  name,  and  demanded  in  vain  a  passage^  as 
being  diarged  with  a  misaion  firom  the  Emperor.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  passing,  and  returned,  two  hours 
ai!ker  his  departure,  to  find  his  master,  «nd  acquaint  him  with 
Us  finutless  attempt  But  nothing  satisfied  Napoleon,  wdio 
1,  at  every  hazard,  that  his  Unae  should  j^pear  in  the 
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treaty  either  as  Eniperor  or  General.  A  treaty  in  which,  should 
his  name  and  interests  he  omitted,  would  he  at  once  to  pro- 
nounce his  dethronement.  He  only  allowed  Oaulaincoart  time 
to  get  a  fresh  horse,  and  then  sent  him  to  tiy  another  route. 
"  The  wretches  I "  he  exclaimed,  while  Gaulaincourt  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  hrow ; — "  the  cowards !  I  only  asked 
them  to  hold  out  twenty-four  hours !  There  is  Marmont,  who 
had  sworn  that  he  ^ould  he  cut  to  pieces  under  the  walls  oi 
Paris !  and  Joseph,  my  hrother,  setting  my  troops  the  example 
of  retreat !  Nevertheless,  they  knew  that  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  should  he  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  at  the  gates !  And  there  is  my  hrave  guard !  and  my  young 
military  schools !  and  the  volunteers,  who  are  astounded  at  that 
National  Ghiard  who  had  sworn  to  me  to  defend  my  wife  and 
my  son !  They  have  capitulated  I  They  have  hetrayed  their 
brother,  their  country,  their  sovereign !  They  have  dishonoured 
France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe !  They  have  permitted  the 
enemy's  columns,  which  I  was  in  pursuit  of,  to  enter  a  capital 
of  1,000,000  souls!" 

Then  turning  to  Gaulaincourt :  —  "  Hasten ! "  he  cried. 
**  Quick !  quick !  Force  an  entrance  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander! I'll  sign  whatever  you  conclude  with  them.  I  have 
no  other  hope  but  in  you !  This  night  contains  my  fate  ahd 
that  of  the  Empire !" 

After  these  broken  expressions,  the  Emperor  held  out  his 

hand  to  Gaulaincourt,  who  pressed  it  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

The  night  was  now  faf  advanced,  as  Gaulaincourt  galloped  once 

more  into  the  deep  obscurity,  by  another  road  to  Paris,  the 

h^jAa  of  which  he  saw  glimmering  before  him. 

* 

VI. 

Napoleon,  renouncing  for  the  moment  an  armed  return  to 
his  capital,  mounted  his  horse,  and  slowly  and  in  sQence  took 
the  route  to  Fontainebleau, — tins  palace  of  his  happiness,  of  his 
hunting,  and  of  his  f^es.  A  group  of  general  officei^  followed 
him,  absorbed  in  sad  reflection.  At  daybreak  the  Em- 
perm:  arrived  in  the  empty  court-yard  of  this  rcsidenco  of 
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Francis  I.  As  if  alr^y  desirous  of  accommodating  his  exist- 
ence  in  proportion  to  his  destiny,  which  was  fast  contracting, 
and  of  abdicating  his  pomp  before  his  Empire,  he  forbade  the 
state  apartments  to  be  opened  for  him.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, rather  as  a  private  person  than  a  sovereign,  in  an  entresol 
at  the  angle  of  the  palace.  Its  windows  opened  upon  the 
gardep,  shaded  on  this  side  by  a  forest  of  fir  trees.  A  stair- 
case of  a  few  steps  descended  from  his  chamber  into  a  parterre, 
reserved  and  separated  by  an  enclosure  from  the  royal  garden. 
This  parterre,  the  shrubs  of  which'  had  scarcely  begun  to  bud 
on  the  approach  of  April,  bore  some  resemblance  to  those 
Champs  des  morts  of  Corsica  and  Tuscany,  enclosed  with  walls 
and  bordered  with  cypress  trees ;  a  conformity  of  site  and  desti-*^ 
nation  which  had,  doubtless,  induced  Napoleon  instinctively  to 
shelter  his  destiny  in  this  angle  qf  the  chateau. 

The  troops,  as  they  arrived  by  different  routes  firom  Paris, 
and  from  Troyes,  by  Fossard,  were  cantoned  in  the  town  and 
the  acljacent  villages. 

VII. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Caulaincourt,  who  expected  nothing 
fin^m  obeying  li  second  time  the  orders  of  his  master,  whom 
misfortune  had  rendered  more  imperative  than  ever.  He  was 
stopped  and  interrogated  every  instant  by  officers,  soldiers,  and  ^ 
friends  of  Napoleon,  fugitives  frbm  Paris,  who  asked  him^here 
the  Emperor  was.  "  We  fought  for  him  till  night  came  on," 
cried  the  troops.  *'  Let  him  but  appear !  If  he  lives,  let  us 
know  his  wishes ;  we  are  ready  to  fight  again !  Let  him  lead 
us  bacH  to  Paris !  The  enemy  shall  never  enter  its  walls  but 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  last  French  soldier !  If  he  is  dead, 
still  let  us  know  it,  and  lead  us  against  the  enemy.  We  will 
avenge  his  fall !  " 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops, — so  different  from 
that  of  the  people  :-<-their  faces  sunburnt,  their  lips  shrivelled, 
their  eyes  bloodshot,  with  arms  in  slings,  and  shoes  wont  off 
their  feet — ^these  soldiers,  seated  in  road-side  ditches,  or  drag- 
ging themselves  through  the  muddy  roads,  imparted  by  their 
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aspect  a  character  of  despair  and  melancholy  in  their  attachment 
to  their  Emperor.  Every  time  that  Caulaincourt  told  them 
that  Napoleon  was  alive,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  them  at 
Fontainebleau,  they  responded  in  a  voice  almost  extinct,  by  the 
cry  of  "Ftw  VEnpereur !"  Then,  with  accelerated  pace,  they 
resumed  their  journey  to  rejoin  him. 

While  these  last  sad  remnants  of  his  army  were  protesting 
against  ingratitude  with  their  almost  expiring  efforts,  the  «ivil 
and  militaiy  chiefs,  amongst  whom  he  had  divided  the  spoils  of 
the  world,  were  bargaining  with  his  conquerors,  and  giving  his 
throne  as  a  ransom  for  their  titles  and  their  treasures. 

VIII. 

The  Russians  were  encamped  on  the  roads  which  debouch 
at  the  barriers  of  Melun,  Orleans,  and  Ohartres.  A  girdle  of 
forces  of  all  nations  thus  encircled  Paris.  At  daybreak  Cau- 
laincourt found  himself  in  the  midst  of  these  troops  getting 
ready  to  seize  upon  their  prey.*  A  murmur  of  pride  and  joy 
issued  from  all  the  bivouacs.  Martial  instruments  of  music, 
and  the. voices  of  the  officers,  were  summoning  the  soldiers  to 
the  triumph  of  entering  that  capital  which  the  sun  was  about 
to  illumine.  This  joy  was  like  the^  solemnity  of  mourning  to 
t£e  eyes  and  the  heart  of  Napoleon's  wandering  negociator.  Re- 
pulsed a  second  time  from  all  the  posts,  he  took  refuge,  during 
the  whole  day,  jn  one  of  those  isolated  farm-houses  which  stand 
amidst  the  vast  plains  of  Paris.  This  shelter  he  did  hot  quit 
HntH  the  evening,  when  the  silence  of  drums  and  trumpets 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  allied  armies  had  all  entered 
within  the  walls. 

Conceiving  that  Paris  being  now  occupied,  the  interdiction, 
which  had  hitherto  stopped  his  passage  would  cease,  and  that 
he  could  at  length  penetrate  to  the  residence  of  Alexander,  he 
proceeded  accordingly ;  bat  being  repulsed  once  more,  he  was 
discouraged,  and  in  despair  took  the  route  to  Fontainebleau. 
By  chance,  however,  he  met  the  carriage  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  brother  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  about 
to  enter  the  barriers.    This  prince  recognised  Caulaincourt, 
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who  had  been  a  long  time  Napoleon's  ambassador  in  Russia. 
He  saluted  him  as  an  unfortunate  frieiid ;  and  confessed  to  him 
that  the  most  inflexible  precautions  were  taken  by  the  minions 
of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  wlK)8e  guest  Alexander  was,  to  close 
the  cabinet  of  the  sovereigns  against  every  emissary  of  Napoleon. 
But  prevailed  on  by  the  prayers  and  the  manly  sorrow  of  Cau- 
laincourt,  Constantino  ventured  to  violate  the  countersign  of 
this  policy.  He  took  Gaulaincourt  into  his  carriage,  dressed 
him  with  his  own  hands  in  a  pelisse  and  a  Bussian  cap,  and 
conducted  him  thus  disguised  to  the  Champs-Elysees,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hotel  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand.  He  left  Gau- 
laincourt alone  in  his  carriage,  under  the  safeguard  of  his  Cos- 
sacks ;  and  from  this  concealment  the  ambassador  of  Napoleon 
witnessed,  during  a  part  of  the  night,  the  tumultuous  concourse 
of  diplomatic  personages,  of  generals  and  political  men  that  the 
oitical  hour,  and  the  stiU  undecided  councils  of  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  brought  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  from  which  the  voice  of  hie  was  about  to  issue. 

The  Gi^nd  Duke  Constantino,  \)eing  detained  by  his  bro- 
ther, did  not  return  to  his  carriage  till  towards  morning.  He 
had  at  l^igth  obtained  from  Alexander  permission  to  introduce 
the  last  representative  of  Napoleon.  Caulaincourt  dismpunted, 
and  traversed,  under  his  disguise,  protected  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  saloons  full  of  the  miemies  of  his  master.  He  passed  un- 
known, and  was  received  by  Alexander. 

IX. 

The  Emperor  wasfamiliar,  magnanimous,  and  compassionate. 
He  encouraged  the  confidence  of  Caulaincourt  by  the  confidence 
he  himsdfdisplayed*  He  recalled  his  ancient  sentiments  for 
Napoleon,  and  evinced  his  intention  of  tareating  him  with  that 
generosity  which  heroes  owe  to  themselves  after  'a  vict(^.  He 
did  not  pronounce  upon  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  him  ; 
but  he  acknowledged  to  Conlaincourt  that  his  reign  and  the 
r^gn  of  his  son,  who  would  be  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  his 
^ory  and  of  his  conquests,  were  declared  to  be  thenceforward 
inoompatible  with  the  peace  of  Europe  and  Emsopesa  order. 
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'^  Id  his  nun  then  sifvom  ?'*  said  the  ambtsaador.  "  Whose 
&u!t  is  it?''  replied  Alexander,  in  a  tone  inflexible,  but  full  of 
emotion.  ^*  Whose  &ult  is  it  ?  What  haye  I  noit  done  to  preyent 
l&ese  extremities, — tx>  open  his  eyes  to  the  crime  and  the  danger 
of  coming  to  ipyade  mj  empire — an  empire  whose  soTereign  felt 
honoured  with  the  name  of  his  friend  ?  In  the  candid  sim- 
pMcity  of.  mj  youth,  I  had  belioTed  more  in  friendship  than  in 
^ofiicy.  He  fane  cruelly  deceived^  me.  But  never  mind ;  if  his 
destinydepeikled  solely  (m  this  hand  I  would  sign  a  peace  oooe 
more  on  the  condition  of  leaving  liiiB  empire  to  my  enemy.  I 
find  no  hatred  in  my  heart,  wluch  was  formerly  Ml  of  enthu- 
siasm for  him.  But  the  peace  of  the  iroild  requires  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of 
France.  These  princes  hare  had  k  numerous  party  in  the 
councils  of  the  allies.  W^  ^ba  family  Europe  luis  no  war  to 
apprehend.  TaUeyrand  aaswera  to  us  for  the  wishes  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  Every- 
thing intimates  to  us  the  weariness  of  gloiy  and  of  sacrifices 
^  one  man  alone,  who  has  abused  the  enthusiasm  that  your 
naition  has  evinced  for  him." 


Caulaincourt  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Emperor  of 
BoflBia  that  this  pretended  return  of  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  die  forgotten  family  of  these  kings,  was  only  an  artifice 
concocted  between  some  diplomatistB  and  courtiers  of  the  old 
regime,  to  counterfeit  public  opinion.  That  the  Bourbonis  had 
retrograded  a  caitury  in  tweiUy-five  years ;  that  a  long  exile 
was  an  abyss  between  them  and  France  of  the  present  day: 
that  their  return,  by  reviving,  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  nobility 
and  of  the  clergy,  hopes  oounter-revolutbnary,  but  without 
force,  would  only  occasion  new  struggles  between  popular  and 
moBMchical  principles — struggles  in  which  Ihe  monarchy,  cer- 
tainly vanquished,  woold  again  compromise  the  thrones  of  the 

WORu. 

Alexander  admitted  the  danger ;  but  he  turned  aside  these 
ol^eetiens  hy  lepeatiKg  te  Ganlaiaoourt  that  the  Bourbons 
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would  hj  no  means  be  forced  upon,  or  even  suggested  to 
France  by  the  allies.: — ^that  they  would  limit  themselves  to 
declaring  the  incompatibility  of  Europe  with  the  conquering 
dynasty  of  Napoleon ;  and  that,  for  all  the  rest,  they  were  de- 
cided on  referring  the  free  choice  of  its  government  to  the 
opinion  of  the  nation.  He  added,  that  the  great  bodies  con- 
stituted by  Napoleon  himself  had  already  loudly  declared  their 
return  to  the  ancient  royal  house,  based  upon  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional institutions.  The  Emperor,  however,' yielding  a 
little,  as  if  from  complaisance  to  Caulaincourt,  finished  by  re- 
gretting his  want  of  power  and  his  isolation  in  the  council  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  by  promising  the  ambassador  that  he  would 
plead  again  the  following  day  the  cause  of  the  regency  of 
Marie-Louise. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  day  was  about  to  break : 
the  Emperor,  as  if  desirous  of  sanctioning  the  hopes  that  he 
had  given  to  Caulaincourt,  by  a  still  ^eater  act  of  kindness, 
made  him  sleep  on  a  divan  in  the  chamber  where  he  himself 
slept.  The  part  he  had  to  play,  was  not  yet  quite  settled  in  his 
own  mind.  He  had  been  dazzled  at  an  early  age  by  enthu- 
siasm for  Napoleon ;  he  was  proud  of  having  measured  his 
strength  with  him  in  the  page  of  history ;  he  affected  from  his 
infancy,  which  was  trained  by  revolutionary  instructors,  the 
popularity  of  a  prince  in  advance  of  his  age ;  he  rallied  old 
notions,  and  the  antiquated  remains  of  the  court  and  emigra- 
'tion.  He  had  no  inclination  for  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  These,  princes  had  only  shown  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  externals  of  the  chivalry  of  their  race,  at  a  period  when 
Catherine  II.  expected  from  them  the  temerity  of  heroism, 
and  when  she  had  lent  them  her  subsidies  and  her  support. 
Moreover,  Alexander  dreaded  England  through  these  princes, 
who  had  become  for  many  years  the  clients  of  that  power. 

Caulaincourt,  privately  shut  up  all  the  following  4ay  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  Waited,  with  a 
mixtiire  of  hope  and  fear,  the  result  of  the  last  councils,  which 
now  multiplied  between  the  sovereigns,  the  foreign  generals, 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  influential  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  liie  marshals  of  the  Emperor.    This  day 
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vras  to  reveal  the  fate, of  Europe,  traosfer  the  sceptre  from  one 
hand  to  another,  abolish  the  military  government,  and  bring  to 
an  end  a  domination  of  which  even  its,  gloiy  could  no  longer 
lighten  the  burthen.  The  reign  of  the  sword  was  terminating ; 
that  of  opinion  was  about  to  commeooo. 


BOOT  SIXTH. 

Alexander  at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand— M.  de  Talleyrand— Night 
conference  of  the  Allies — Deliberation — Alexander — The  Duke 
d'Alberg — Pozzo  di  Borgo— M.  de  Talleyrand— Declaration  of  the 
Sovereigns — Royalist  deputation  to  Alexander — ^Answer  of  M.  de 
Nesselrode— Royalist  Propagandism— The  Press-— Pamphlet  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand:  <' Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons" — ^The  public 
mind — Convocation  of  the  Senate — Sitting  of  the  1st  of  Apzil — 
Formation  of  the  Proyisional  Government — M.  de  Talleyrand — ^The 
Duke  d'Alberg — M.  de  Jancourt^— General  Beumonville — The  Abb6 
de  Montesquieu — The  Municipal  Council— Manifesto  of  M.  Bellart. 


Afteb  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Paris,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  dismomited  at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  situated 
at  the  angle  of  the  Champs-Elysee  and  of  the  gai^den  of  the 
Tuileries,  whose  vast  and  splendid  apartments  had  served  as  a  pre- 
text to  the  ministers  and  aides-de-camp  of  the  Einperor  for  their 
choice  of  this  residence.  But  the  underhand  relations  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  with  the  foreign  diplomatists  of  Alexander's  cabinet, 
his  private  correspondence  with  the  princes*  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  through  M.  de  VitroUes,  a  voluntary  negociator,  bold 
and  active,  between  royalist  opinions  and  imperialist  disaffection, 
the  hatred  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  suffidentiy  evinced,  since  his 
disgrace,  against  the  Emperor,  his  influence  with  the  Senate,  his 
credit  vrith  old  partisans  of  the  revolution,  his  fiGunily  connections 
and  intercourse  with  the  highest  aristocracy  of  France, — finally, 
his  reputation,  almost  prophetic,  for  divining  events,  now  became 
60  great,  that  when  he  was  seen  inclining  towards  either  party 
in  the  State,  it  was  looked  upon  as.  insuring  the  fortune  of  that 
party.  These  were  the  real  motives  which  had  conducted 
Alexander  to  the  hotel  Si  this  statesman.  Even  this  faivour  of 
the  young  sovereign,  in  becoming  the  guest  of  the  old  diploma- 
tist, was  calculated  to  increase  the  importance  which  publio 
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opiaioB  alreadj  atUched  to  the  resokitiQiMiof  M.  deTaUejrnmd. 
Tbe  xDjaliflt  partj,  wMcb  knew  befbrebsiid  thst  the  Restoration 
vooM  aiiae  4mt  of  these  ecmferences,  had  had  the  deverness  to 
place  tiheift  thus  at  the  verf  hoartk  and  nnder  die  auspices  of 
the  afcatosiaaB  whose  ear  tiiey  wiahad  ia  gam,  and  whose  credit 
thqr  widuod  t»  coBsolidate. 

For  a,  kng  time  past  M.  de  TaUeynoid  had  imfdrod 
Kspoleota  widk  senous  aosfieiossL  He  had  several  times  medi- 
tated his  arrest,  in  order  to  put  a  stt^  to  intrigues  aasd  d^eetions, 
lor  whieh  his  &rst  reTorses  were  tohe  the  signaL  He  had  not, 
howe^rar,  dared  to  do  it.  Bold  aad  pnmpt  in  strydng  Tvlgar 
tireasofi;  eren  eraei,  and  devoid  ci  jnatioe  sand  of  pity  towards 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  prinoes  of 
the  house  of  Spain,  yet  Napofeon,  at  this  latter  period,  had 
become  weak  in  resolution  towards  certain  leaders  of  public 
opmion  in  his  own  courts  whom  ke  hated,  but  was  oMiged  to 
tolerate*  He  flew  into  paastoas,  ha  ajaiEumrod,  he  tiireatened. 
He  hrohe  OJBt  iBtenti<Mially  lotD  fila  of  anger  agaiAst  them,  hut, 
when  about  to  strike,  his  heart  failed  hhn.  He  eareseed,  he 
ainebed,  he  made  efifcHrts  to^retaizi,  or  to  dnnr  towards  Urn,  by 
an  eaficess  of  benefits,  Qr'an  apparent  confidaiee,  those  whom 
he  dieadcd  the  most  as  seereteaemieB. '  It  mi^  be  saidthat, 
iflBf  laeable  as  he  was  towards  fkyucai  power,  he  was  prodoit 
towardis  the  powers  of  intidiigooce  and  opinion,  as  if  lie  foxcssw 
that  im  min  woidd  spnogfnan  ti»  revolt  of  inteileot  against 
material  power.  Foudie  aod  Tall^and  were  two  examples 
ci  th&  weakness.  Iteading-in  Foashe  a  revofaitionaiy  conspi- 
rator, who  might  some  day  or  other  c^iodle  the  r^uldican  spark 
in  the  Senate  and  amon^  the  pespb,  he  eonteotted  himself 
with  removing  bam  honouzahiy  i&om  Paris,  and  retaining  him 
in  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  a  superintendence  in  cbief  of  B<»ne 
andNaplea.  Apprriiending  in  Talleyrand  a  royalist  c<»i0pirator, 
lifbo  wi^a^  in  ease  of  lerersQ,  give  up  him  aod  his  dynasty  as 
a  ransom  to  the  old  powos  of  Enrope,  he  had  not  even  y»^ 
tvedtoxemcHPehimiraBaPaKiBdannghbcampaigiL  Hej^aced^ 
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him  under  the  surveillance  of  Savary,  his  minister  of  police;  bat 
he  left  him  his  dignities,  his  official  confidence ;  even  his  place 
in  the  Council  of  State,  between  his  brother  Joseph  and  the 
Empress.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  such  decided  weight  ^th 
public  opinion,  that  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor  less  dangerQus 
still  to  tolerate  him  as  a  doubtful  friend,  than  to  strike  him  as 
a  declared  enemy.  This  timidity  and  want  of  decision  hastened 
his  political  ruin  at  home ;  as  they  had  prepared  his  military 
decay  in  his  last  campaigns.  He  had  become,  as  he  advanced 
m  years,  a  man  of  expedients.  This  was  an  inconsistency  in 
principle.  Tyranny,  which  deliberates  and  compounds,  is  only 
the  hesitation  of  violence.  M.  de  Talleyrand  knew  the 
Emperor*s  hatred  of  him,  and  the  private  terror  with  which  he 
inspired  his  master.  He  was  decided  on  having  the  first  blow, 
and  anxiously  watched  for  the  boor,  to  declare  himself  without 
imprudence. 

III. 

At  length  he  thought  the  hour  had  arrived,  and  he  seized 
upon  it  the  day  that  Joseph  and  the  Empress  left  Paris  with 
the  government.  Hia  proper  place  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
£igitive  court :  he  received  an  order  to  follow  it  to  Blois,  and 
he  feigned  obedience.  He  had  his  equipages  prepared  ostenta- 
tioiisly,  sent  some  confidants  to  the  barrier,  by  which  he  ma  to 
depart,  got  into  his  carriage,  departed,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  arrested  at  the  gates  of  Paris  by  the  accomplices  he  had 
posted  there.  This  pretended  opposition  to  his  following  the 
imperial  government  appeared  to  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
returning  to  his  hotel,  and  remaining  at  Paris.  He  thought 
he  should  be  all  right  with  Napoleon  if  victory  brought  hini 
back  to  his  capital,  and  all  right  with  his  enemies  if  they 
entered  before  him.  His  connection  with  the  allied  princes 
and  sovereigns,  the  hint9  he  had  dropt  at  Petersburg,  at 
Vienna,  and  at  London,,  his  problematical  resistance  to  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  to  the  usurpation  of  the  throne 
ef  Spain,  to  Napoleon's  amotion  for  conquest,  his  influence  in 
the  Senate,  where  he.  was  at  the  same  time  the  representative 
ef  the  Emperor's  wishes,  and  the  compass  which  steered  the 
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opposition ;  finally,  his  prodigious  reputation  for  cleverness  and 
foresight,  must  assign  him  a  great  purt^  to  act  in  the  hatUe  that 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  that  his 
foresight  did  not  deceive  him,  and  that  his  residence  hecame 
the  couuciL-hall  of  Europe. 

IV. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Prince 
of  Schwartzenburg  (representing  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Prince  Lichtenstein,  Count  Nesselrode  minister  and  confidant 
of  Alexander),  assembled  in  (conference  on  the  night  which 
followed  their  entrance  into  Paris.  They  were  still  excited  by 
their  triumph,  astonished  at  the  solemn  yet  smiling  aspect  of 
the  capital,  which,  from  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  to  the  Tuile* 
ries»  had  seemed  to  receive  them  less  as  conquerors  than  guests. 
The  acclamations  of  the  royalists,  who  begged  of  them  a  king 
of  their  ancient  race,  still  resounded  in  their  ears.  Doubtless 
also  their  long  resentment,  and  the  memoiy  of  their  humilia- 
tions under  the  sword  of  Napoleon,  cried  for  vengeance  from 
the  depth  of  their  hearts.  In  another  ]^int  of  view,  the 
rising  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  against  an  enemy  stiU 
under  arms,  must  seem  to  them  a  decisive  weapon  against 
him^l  Thus  the  pride  of  these  sovereigns,  the  worsMp  of 
the  old  dynasties,  the  expiation  of  the  triumphs  against  their 
people,  and  the  tactics  most  proper  to  disarm  the  common^ 
enemy,  combined  in  advising  them  secretly  to  make  choice  of 
another  government  for  France.  But  what  they  wished  they 
did  not  dare  to  do  of  themselves.  They  desired  to  give  an 
appearance  of  freedom  to  the  national  will,  and  only  to  appear 
as  the  armed  witnesses  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  another  monJEirchy.  But  the  presence  alone  of 
the  foreign  sovereigns,  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  men,  at  this 
deliberation,  stigmatized  its  independence  and  its  dignity^ 
There  can  be  no  deliberation  under  the  sword.  The  attitude 
of  the  country,  at  the  moment  it  was  recalling  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  was  sufficient  to  taint  the  Eestoration  with  servitude; 
and  it  served  somewjiat  later  as  a  perpetual  text  to  its  ^emiea* 
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TUb  test,  00  tine  ia  appeuism,  vis  Jheyertfafileaa,  «t  itum 
moment,  xeaily  false.  Witk  the  exception  of  tfao  army,  and  of 
the  servile  mtd  militaTy  covt  of  the  EtD^wror,  Fiuoa,  ahnoat 
to  a  man,  longed  to  thcow  off  the  joke  of  a  master  ivfao  op 
pressed  the  country  while  he  made  it  iUnstzioiuL  If  Fmoca 
had  been  called  upon  to  vote  with  an  entire  freedom  of  opinion, 
in  the  absence  of  Napoleon's  army  as  well  as  of  the  armies  of 
the  allies,  it  is  not  at  all  doubtful  to  those  who  recollect  that 
period,  that  it  would  hare  voted  aliaost  unanimmiriy  kar  the 
downfall  <^  Napoleon  and  his  dyoasty.  But  whether  it  would 
have  voted  for  lOBtoring  the  priacea  of  the  exiled  house  of 
Bourbon,  or  fcnr  a  oonstitatioiial  republic^  which  shooJd  be  th» 
guardim  of  the  principles  of  its  revolntion  of  1769,  may  forsa 
a  qoestion.  A  govemmeDt  wiueh  omnected  tradition  wkh 
h<^,  ^diich  roeondled  hostile  thrones,  and  which  piosused  a 
peaoefiil  era  to  the  natioBS, — such  a  govenunent,  acraedited  by 
{dodges  of  liberty,  of  conslitulion,  of  amnesty  lor  the  past*  and 
of  progress  for  the  &tare,--4sad  a  better  chance  of  behig  freely 
voted  than  the  Empire,  idiich  had  been  made  unpopular  by  its 
defeats,  or  than  the  Bepublic,  whidi  was  threatening  from  its 
lecolleetions.  It  is  theref(H>e  correct  to  say  that  the  Bestooa- 
tion  was  adopted  under  a  foreign  hand,  and  that  in  appeatanoa 
it  was  a  forced  government ;  but  it  is  still  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  woul)}  have  been  equally  adopted,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  unbiassed  wishes  oi  liberated  France.  It 
'  would  have  appeared  as  an  oUiga^ory  tissaactioQ  with  Enrope, 
and  a  trsnaaetion  of  preference  with  itself^ — an  act  of  necessiJ^ 
in  a  pleasing  reminisceDce ; — ^that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
It  was  sufficient  in  the  crisis  to  pronounce  the  name  to  the 
French  people  to  induce  them  instpintly  to  adopt  it.  The 
intrigues  of  the  royalists,  aft^  all,  aided  but  little  towards  the 
triumph ;  it  was  more  the  triumph  of  circumstances  than  of  a 
party. 

V. 

Alexander  gave  every  possible  freedom  to  diseusfiuin  in  tbis 
eonference.  He  alone  of  the  allied  sovereigns  spoke,  and  with 
4fae  ^oquence  of  a  great  soul  enacting  a  great  part.     The  spirit 
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of  ibe  age  Imd  fllamined  Ms  iHreart;  and  be  teemed  to  pro- 
mul^Bto  it  fi»m  the  tkrone  as  if  he  had  heea«  at  ene  and 
the  same  time,  the  geiujas  of  meiiardues  and  the  gemot  of 
natioTiB.  The  f otnre  page  of  Europe,  liberai  and  eoBttitiitioiial, 
unfolded  itsdf  before  him.  Ho  was  reoognisad  as  the  popil 
of  Catherine  II.,  that  Beminmis  of  the  North,  who  drew  her 
inspiistion  from  the  philoaophj  of  Mootesqaica  and  Voltaire. 
He  was  felt  to  be  the  di»;:iple  and  friend,  of  the  repihHcan 
La  Harpe,  the  eorrespondent  of  the  Geonan  pbilosophen,  and 
of  the  acho(d  of  Madame  de  Stael.  ^e  repudiated  oonqoeat 
in  ihe  name  of  hnmaaily,  despotism  in  the  nameof  the  dignitjr 
of  nations,  the  dismemberment  of  Fiance  in  the  name  of 
tiie  independence  el  noes  and  of  the  e^iiilihcinm  of  £nnipe« 
*^  We  haare  heee,"  he  said,  in  oondusion,  "  cmlj  two  enemies  to 
combat, — Kapo]6on,.theoppKesa(u:of  theworli,andtheeneoiea^. 
yrboever  thej  may  be,  of  the  independence  of  the  Eranck 
people.'*  Then  tundng  towards  the  King  of  Pniaaia, — 
modett,  sanrowM  and  sUent  since  the  death  of  bis  w]&.  Queen 
lioojfiie,  the  beaufyof  Germsnj,  who  was  killed  by  the  victoiiea 
and  the  insoltB  of  Napoleon, — ''  My  brother,''  he  contimmd, 
*Vfind  you  Prince  Schwartsenbuxg,  who  represent  luse  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  si^  if  my  words  are  not  the  erpression  of 
our  sentiments  in  oommon  towmrds  France." 

The  ISlag  of  Prussia  and  the  gsnenlissimo  replied  by  a 
simple  inehnatien  of  the  head;  and  the  reaolntion  was  forthwith 
adopted  <^  dethroning  the  distnxber  of  Europe* 

VI. 

The  Duhe  d'Albei^^  a  confidant  of  M.  de  Talleyrand;,  hot 
a,  eanfidant  tbrust  forward  by  him  to  beat  the  way,  and  oee^b- 

sionally  to  fall  into  dilemmas,  then  defended  theoanse  of  the 
regency  of  Marie-Louise.  He  represented  the  dangers  of  a 
new  struggle  between  the  roTohition  consummated,  and  the 
threatening  counter-revolution,  under  a  family  long  eadled; 
the  propriety  of  respecting,  m  the  Empress,  the  dau^ter  of  one 
of  the  soverdgns  lea^d  to  deliivr  Europe,  bat  not  to  humiliate 
himself  by  the  degradation  of  his  own  Uood;  and  the  passaon  of 
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the  Bxmj  for  the  name  of  Napoleon,  which  thns  connected  it  with 
the  cause  of  his  wife  and  of  his  sbn..  The  King  of  Prussia  display- 
ed no  sign  of  favour  or  dissent  on  his  immoveable  countenance; 
while  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  though,  as  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man aristocracy,  hating  the  sovereignty  of  a  parvenu,  still  could 
not,  as  g^eralissimo  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  oppose  the  con* 
sideration  which  the  conference  entertained  for  his  sovereign. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  so  penetrating,  studied  with  Kcoup-d'oeil^ 
apparently  dull  and  distracted^  the  impressions  which  the  words 
of  the  Duke  d'Alberg  Had  produced  on  the  countenance  of 
Alexander.  He  thought  he  could  perceive  the  astonishment 
and  pain  which  the  proposition  of  a  Napoleon  regency  had 
iavoluntarily  impressed  on  the  features  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia.  This  prince,  in  fact,  could  feel  no  inclination  for  a 
regency  which  would  always  give,  in  the  couiacils  of  France,  an 
ascendancy  so  ^paternal,  so  filial,  and  so  dominant  to  Austria. 
The  movement  of  his  lips  had  several  times  indicated  that  he 
was  repressing,  in  his  own  mind,  his  objections  to  this  proposi- 
tion. M.  de  Talleyrand  abandoned  by  his  silence  a  confidant 
whom  he  had  compromised.  He  spoke  no  more  himself. 
His.  long  connection  with  Napoleon,  tiie  titles,  the  functions, 
/the  gifts  that  he  had  received  from  him  imposed  upon  him, 
even  amidst  his  ingratitude,  the  externals  of  gratitude  and 
sorrow.  It  was  his  cue  not  to  provoke  but  to  seem  to  accept 
the  necessity  of  this  defection.  A  man  who  already  had  an 
understanding  with  him,  an  intrepid  soldier,  a  consummate 
diplomatist,  aide-den^amp  to  Alexander,  admitted  into  all  the  • 
secrets  of  the  allied  courts,  of  which  he  was  the  motive  poweir, 
and  a  man  whose  mind  possessed  the  stubborn  will  of  the 
Corsican  with  the  graceful  flexibility  of  the  Greek,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  opportunely  broke  a  silence  which  might  have  given 
'  birth  to  a  half  measure. 

VII. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  a  countryman  of  Napoleon's,  and  like 
him,  of  a  noble  fSamily.  He  was  connected  with  him  also  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  by  a  conformity  of  revolo- 
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tionary  ardour  and  of  youth,  by  which  he  had  been  signalized 
in  his  island,  and  by  which  he  had  been  carried  to  the  Legisla- 
tive  Assembly.  He  had  been  affected  by  the  virtues  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.  He  had  returned  to  Corsica  con 
verted  to  constitutional  royalty,  and  had  there  fomented  and 
served  the  cause  of  the  independence  of  his  country,  which  he 
wished  to  deliver  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
He  had,  in  concert  with  the  patriot  Paoli,  solicited  the  alliance 
of  England.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon  had  persevered  in  the 
contrary  cause,  and  had  become  an  adept  of  the  most  exalted 
Jacobinism.  Hence  sprang  up,  between  these  two  islanders, 
one  of  those  hatreds  which  the  sun  of  the  south  transmits  from 
race  to  race  vdth  the  blood.  Having  taken  refuge  in  London, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from '  Corsica,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  there  connected  himself  with  the  most  implacable 
enemies  of  Bonaparte.  Gifted  with  a  noble  exterior,  with 
the  most  penetrating  and  impassioned  eloquence,  the  most 
simple  and  most  elegant  manners— a  soldier,  a  diploniatist,  a 
publicist, — at  once  a  man  of  pleasure  and  of  business — Pozio 
(di  Borgo  had  been  admitted^  by  the  attraction  alone  of  his 
superior  nature,  into  the  familiarity  and  the  esteem  of  the 
English  and  continental  aristocracy.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  merit  and  attraction  strike  the  eye  at  the  first 
glance.  Admitted  into  the  Bussian  service  he  had  gained  the 
attachment  of  Alexander  by  a  similarity  of  natural  gifts,  and 
he  had  been  employed  by  this  sovereign  at  the  court  of  Berna- 
dott0,  King  of  Sweden.  These  two  refugees  from  Napoleon 
had  associated  their  hatred  against  him ;  and  it  was  by  their 
hands  that  the  political  plans,  and  the  plans  of  campaign  for 
the  liberation  of  Europe,  had  been  traced.  Moreau,  this  old 
rival  of  Napoleon's,'  was  recalled  from  America  by  their 
counsels,  but  arrived  too  late.  Pozzo  had  followed  the 
Emperor  Alexander  through  all  the  battle-fields  of  1813  an4 
of  1814.  That  prince's  aide-de-camp  by  day,  his  councillor 
at  night;  able  in  foreseeing  where  the  fortune  of  the  enemy 
should  be  struck  at,  he  had  pointed  out  Paris  with  his  finger 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  moment  Napoleon  appeared 
to  be  resuming  the  offensive  at  Troyes.    The  Emperor  con-' 
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fided  in  his  cookisel,  and  tnomphed  imder  his  inspintkni :  he 
was  therefore  mare  than  ever  disposed  to  listen  to  iL 

vm. 

Pozzo  di  Boxgo  kosw  that  he  flAttered  in  aecuei  the  iadii- 
natioaa  of  hia  master,  the  intngnes  of  M.  de  TaUejrand,  the 
vengeance  of  the  eoart  of  London,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Vienna,  in  speaking  against  the  half  meaaaxe  o£ 
the  regency.  "  As  long  as  the  name  of  Napoleon,**  he  somU 
*'  weighs  from  the  throne  of  France  upcm  the  imagpaatiQa  of 
Europe,  Eun^e  will  not  consider  itsdf  either  satisfied  or 
delivered.  It  will  always  see  in.  the  government  of  the  'son,  a 
minor,  the  threatening  soul  pi  the  father.  Peace,  neceaaary  to 
nations,  and  glorious  to  kings,  will  have  no  foundation  in 
public  confidence.  War  will  always  spring  up  under  the  &ei 
oi  the  man  who  has  ravaged,  hauabled,  and  subdued  the  con- 
tin^it.  If  he  is  present,  nothing  will  restrain  his  genuis, 
impatient  of  action  and  of  adventures.  The  allied  armke  will 
have  no  sooner  returned  into  their  respective  countries  tikaa 
ambition  again  will  inflame  the  mind  of  this  man;  agmL  he 
will  summon  to  the  fleld  his  country,  speedily  restored  from 
its  disasters ;  and  once  more  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  ovear 
him  those  victories  so  dearly  purchased  by  the  treasures  tod 
the  blood  of  the  human  race.  If  banished  ht  from  Fraaee, 
his  councils  will  cross  the  sea,  and  his  li^itenante  and  his 
ministers  will  seize  upon  the  regency.  They  will  show  his 
»m  as  a  standard  of  fanaticism,  and  as  an  idol  to  his  troops. 
France,  which  now  abhors  the  author  of  its  roin,  will  rise  to 
demand  him  again  from  the  sovereigns.  Will  they  refuse  tJ^e 
war?  or  will  they  again  accept  it?  To  allow  the  Empre  te 
survive  ihe  Emperor,  this  is  not  to  extinguish  tbe  incendiaxy 
fire  of  Europe,  but  to  cover  it  with  treachmmis-  ashes,  under 
whidi  will  smoulder  a  new  confl^p:tUion.  Half  measures  are 
the  disavowal  of  great  minds.  Europe  Ims  performed  an 
immense  work  in  liberating  the  continent  £rom  its  tyrant.  Will 
it  now  stultify  its  labours  by  a  conclusion  that  will  render  both 
its  power  and  its  wisdom  doubtful  for  the  fixture?    It  is  for 
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the  w^egfogas  and  the  statesmen  to  decide.  For  my  part,  I 
oemeide  irkh  Tictoiy — ^it^niade  Napoleon,  and  it  has  on^^aade 
him !  It  ms  Ms  only  title  to  the  Empire, — let  the  Eanptn 
fdUl  with  the  man  ivho  raised  it!  A.t  this  price  alone  you  caa 
purchase  the  sepurity  of  thrones  and  nations." 

IX. 

The  sentimentB  so  forcibly  expressed  hy  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
ipvere  so  consonant  ¥^ith  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  BnaeoR^ 
the  King  of  Prussia,  Prinoe  Sch^mrtzenhorg;  aad  JML  de  Talley- 
iwid,  that  these  persoaages  appeared  to  jMi  fipom  eoBTidioii 
*  to  the  force  o€ motires  whidi  were  bat  too'  istengly  implanted 
is  tiiezr  0vm  breasts. 

It  was  therefore  naammoualy  agveed,  without  farther  dds- 
GOSsioB,  that  the  thrme  of  France  sfaoold  he  mtexdicted  to  ihe 
imee  of  Ni^eteon. 

The  EmpenH*  being  set  aside,  th^e  now  lemamed  either  a 
Bourbon  or  one  of  theee  Idngs  and  of  those  miiitary  chiefs  that 
^ctory  and  the  favour  oi  Napoleon  had  elevated  to  the  level  of 
thrones.  The  Emperor  Alexander  s^niied  inclined  to  this 
course.  He  had  too  long  and  too  loodly  repodiated  the  worn- 
out  cause  of  the  legitimate  soTerea^oA  of  monaxt^cal  France, 
not  to  hel  humbled  in  secret  at  now  retuming  to  it  He  had 
fraternised  too  much  lor  the  last  ten  years  with  the  members  of 
tiie  Nsqpoleoa  famfly, — ^with  his  geoenls  and  his  amhossadora  ; 
in  a  word,  he  had  affected  too  mudhi  to  be  a  man  of  the  new 
era,  to  pot  himedf  forward  now  as  the  advocate  of  the  old; 
he  thought  he  shooM  lose  thereby  something  of  the  popularity 
of  being  an  imprc^dieed  prince,  with  which  the  men  of  the 
imperial  epoch  had  flattered  him,  and  on  which  he  prided 
himself  as  much  as  on  victory.  He  muttered,  it  is  said,  the 
name  of  Bemadotte,  the  Frenchman,  King  of  Sweden ;  then 
leagued  with  the  enemies  of  his  ooon^.  It  is  thought  he  had 
giv^i  to  Bemadotte,  not  promisea  hot  vi^ue  hopes,  whea.  he 
seduced  and  riveted  him  to  the  Coa]ition.  Madame  de  Staei 
and  die  liberal  party,  of  which  she  was  the  oracle,  had  also  en- 
joyed thehosptaltty  oi  the  King  of  Swed^,  and  in  hor 
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rancour  against  Napoleon  she  had  frequently  ilgitated  at 
Stockholm  the  idea  of  replacing  Bonaparte  by  a  newly-made 
prince,  rendered  popular  by  a  revolutionary  spirit,  of  which  he 
would  be  the  restoration  in  a  constitutional  goyemment 


M.  de  Talleyrand  was  certain,  beforehand,  of  the  almost 
unanimous  success  of  his  scheme.  He  read  this  at  the  bottom 
of  all  that  had  been  spoken,  and  all  that  had  been  omitted, 
by  those  who  appeared  to  be  deliberating.  **  There  are,*'  said 
he,  with  that  oracular  brevity  which  precisely  states  the  idea 
and  obviates  objection, — **  there  are  only  two  principles  now  at 
issue  in  the  world-^liBgitimacy  and  chance.  Legitimacy  is 
a  right  recovered,  recognised,  conisecrated  by  reasoning  and 
by  tradition.  Chance  is  victoiy,  or  defeat,  fortune,  reverse, 
despotism,  revolution,  fact !  Europe,  if  it  wishes  to  escape  re- 
volution, fact,  chance,  or  subversion,  should  attach  itself  to 
right;  or,  in  other  words,  to  legitimacy.  Decrees  will  then 
no  longer  be  simply  material  force ;  they  will  be  the  moral 
authority  of  a  dogma  superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events." 

**  There  are,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to'  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  as  if  replying  to  his  insinuation  of  the  name 
of  Bemadotte,^— **  there  are  only  two  things  possible  in  this 
case :  either  Napoleon,  or  Louis  XVIII.  The  Emperor  can 
have  no  other  successor  ,on  the  throne  than  a  king  by  right. 
Any  one  elevated  to  the  rank  of  king  by  victory,  or  by  genius, 
would  be  beneath  him.  He  is  the  first  of  soldiers.  After  him, 
there  is  not  one  in  France,  or  in  the  world,  who  could  make- 
ten  men  march  in  his  cause."  He  thus  developed  his  thoughts 
in  few  words.  Then  summing  them  up  in  a  concise  axiom, 
calculated  to  fix  itself  in  the  intellect,  and  to  run  its  course 
under  a  light  form  in  the  circulation  of  floating  opinions, — 
*'  Everything,  Sire,  that  is  not  Napoleon  or  Louis  XYIII.  is 
an  intrigue !" 

This  was  placing  the  Emperor  and  the  council  in  an  alter* 
native  which  did  not  allow  them  to  hesitate  in  their  decision. 
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Napoleon  was  the  supreme  danger.  The  intrigue  was  a  pallia- 
tive  unworthy  of  Europe.  Alexander  exclaimed,  like  a  man 
convinced  be&rehand,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  read  the  rid- 
dle of  the  difficulty,  and  that  he  i^as  most  decidedly  of  his 
opinion. 

**  But/'  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  scruple  and  anx- 
iety, which  seemed  to  attest  his  respect  for  the  French  nation, 
"  we  are  strangers — ^we  cannot  thus  appear  to  dispose  of  the 
throtie — ^we  cannot  recall,  hy  our  own  sole  authority,  princes 
whom  the  people,  perhaps,  will  not  receive  from  our  hands. 
What  means  have  we  of  i^scertaining  the  real  wishes  of  the 
nation?" 

XI. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  pronounced  the  name  ^f  the  Senate,  the 
only  great  constituted  hody  then  at  Paris.  This  body  had  no 
popular  mission,  being  nominated  by  the  Emperor ;  but  it  was 
imposing  by  the  names  of.  its  members,  and  by  the  part 
Napoleon  had  made  it  play,  with  an  appearance  of  deference 
which  the  Senate  repaid  him  in  adulation.  The  Senate  could, 
therefore,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  simulate  in  the  eyes  of 
France  and  of  Europe  a  shadow  of  representation.  Its  voice, 
if  it.  ventured  to  elevate  it,  might  impart  to  a  resolution,  not 
the  authority  of  right  but  the  signal  of  revolution.  By  a 
strange  phenomenon  of  suppleness  in  this  debased,  and,  so  to 
speak,  domestic  body  of  the  empire,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
previously  certain  of  its  complaisance  towards  the  Emperor 
when  triumphant,  and  of  its  defection  from  the  Emperor  when 
vanquished.  Those  things  which  the  imperial  Senate  repre- 
sented the  best,  were  the  vices*  of  the  nation  (broken  down 
under  ten  years  of  despotism),  versatility,  adoration  of  success, 
and  treachezy  to  misfortune.  M.  de  Talleyrand  answered  for 
this  constituted  body  to  Alexander.  He  took  the  pen  to  draw 
up  with  his  ovm  hand  (under  the  dictation  of  the  sovereigns  and 
generals  present  at  die  conference),  the  declaration  to  the 
French,  which  he  wished  to  render  irrevocable  by  a  publicity 
that  would  make  it  impossible  fox  any  one  to  alter  their  mindis 
on  the  subject 
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xn. 

«*The  allied  flmiaB,"  mote  M.  de  Tslleynnd,  •*hMw 
occupied  the  capital  of  France.  The  sovereigns  hava  Iwari 
the  makeB  of  t^  Freneh  mlioii,  tod  deckie — 

**  That  if  liie  oonditions  of  peaoe  ought  to  eomftise  Ifee 
stroBgest  goaraatoes,  wh«a  the  elgeet  im  t»  eftdbnn  the 
ambition  of  Boaapaite,  ihey  ought  to  be  Moie  fimmnMe, 
when,  by  a  return  lowaide  a  wise  g«Ffemmeot,  Fcanee  hece^lf 
wfll  offer  the  aaRaraoee  of  lepose.  Hie  aoyeraigna  pfoclaia  in 
consequence— 

**  That  they  will  no  longer  treat  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte—** 

These  were  the  identical  words  which  the  conference  dic- 
tated to  bim  wbo  held  the  pen*  He  kit  tint  tiiejmight  leave 
a  hope  and  a  retomto  the  Eij^re  in  the  person  of  the  aoSrOr 
of  some  member  of  tbe  djaasty  whom  be  wished  to  inckuk  in 
tihe  same  interdictioo.  He  stopped  in  sdenee,  and  lookad  at 
the  Emperor  of  Rmaa,  aa  if  he  would  hare  intenrogaled  &e 
eyes  of  this  prince,  aod  would  have  snpplieated  ham  to  fiaish 
with  another  word  a  sentenee  wbi(^  appeved  to  himinnfikaeiit 
and  daogeroiu.  Alexander  tmdentood  llie  ^onee,  waUnd 
about  the  saleon  in  some  agitation,  looked  in  his  torn,  without 
apeakingi  at  the  Emg  oi  Praasia  and  die  Aostnan  genenl- 
issimo;  then,  as  if  he  had  taken  upon  himself  alone  ^be 
hazard  md  the  responnbility  of  this  total  oondenmatioR  of 
Ae  modern  dynasty, — '*  Nor  widi  any  member  of  his  fioniiy,** 
flaid  he,  indkatmg  with  his  finger  to  M.  deTall^mmd  to  fiuih 
llras  the  maqpended  phrase.  None  of  the  membeia  of  ihd 
eonfereDoe  nttered  an  olgeetRm  n^ainat  this  decision  of  AIbk- 
ander ;  M.  de  TaHeyxaod  wrote,  and  continued : — 

'''The  aoT«feip»  will  respect  the  mt^ty  of  anciaBt 
France,  siieh  as  it  existed  imder  ite  legitimate  kings*  lOmj 
vmcf  even  do  more,  beeaoae  they  will  alwafs  pnfass  the 
principle  that,  lor  die  fai^^inesB  of  Europe,  Fiance  aaoat 
be  great  and  puweifuL*! 

"  They  will  reoognise  and  gnamtee  tlie  oonetitatikm  that 
the  French  nation  shall  adopt.*' 
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DiploBMUie  aWlitiM  of  TalleynDd. 

"They  invite  the  Senate  to  designate,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
a  proYisional  government,  ^o  may  provide  for  the  necessities  . 
o£  the  adniimstratioii,  and  prepare  the  constitution  which  will 
0iiii  the  French  people.*^ 

xm. 

M.  de  Tall^n&d,  vishing  to  fbrestal,  by  a  leToliitiim 

accomplished,  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Paris, 
and  the  intrigues,  the  supplicstions,  and  the  paternal  remorse 
which  the  partisans  of  the  Empire  might  excite  in  the  heart 
of  thin  prince,  gare  orders  instantly  for  the  pinting,  posting, 
and  £8tribatiBg  of  this  deelaiatian. 

In  every  word  it  contains,  there  may  be  zecognised  the 
band  of  ft  man  consummate  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the 
practice  of  public  opinion.  The  i  csentment  c^inst  Napoieen, 
noiTerBal  liien  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  weazy  and  trampled 
on,  w»  satisfied  by  Ms  forfeitoie  of  the  Empire.  The  national 
geppgnance  t»  the  infinence  of  Austria,  during  a  long  minority, 
leoeiTed  thermn  a  guarantee  in  the  exclusion  of  the  regency. 
Pa^olasra  was  reassured  in  it  by  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom. 
Natkmai  ambition  was  eren  flattered  l^  the  possibility  in  per- 
spective of  ait  aggrandizement  of  tenritc^.  The  loyalists 
saw  in  It  tiie  eertcdn  restoration  of  the  only  race  which  could 
rej^aoe  glory  by  that  legitimacy,  the  name  of  whidi  was  now 
first  pronounced  to  the  people.  Eeviving  Ebendism  was  therein 
called  forth,  and  eccited  at  the  summons  of  liberty,  by  the 
promise  of  a  eons  ti  lotion  freely  discussed,  xhe  new-born 
interests  and  the  Napoleonian  ambitions  weie  therein  pacified 
by  the  appeal  made  to  the  Senate,  wIk)  would  certainly  betray 
no  one  but  the  Emperor,  and  who  would  i^ield  with  amnesty 
and  inrioiabifity  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignities  of 
the  army,  and  of  the  comrt  of  Napoleon.  Finally,  the  people 
of  the  capitid  and  of  the  provinces,  who  were  trembling  for 
iheir  country,  fer  their  homes,  and  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  were  therein  admirabiy  invited  to  the  peace,  by 
the  magnanimity  of  the  conquerors,  who  swore  to  respect  all 
men, — one  dions  excepted. 
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m : , 

XIV. 

Aocordioglj,  this  declaration,  so  cleverly  moulded,  with 
pledges  and  hopes  to  all,  was  received  by  an  immense  minority 
of  the  people  with  acclamations.  The  army  alone  was  sorrow- 
ful ;  but  it  felt  itself  alone.  It  lamented,  but  without  giving 
way  to  irritation.  The  chiefs,  satiated  and  worn  out,  restrained 
instead  of  exciting  the  emotions  of  the  soldiers. 

XV. 

Scarcely  had  the  rumours  and  the  first  copies  of  this  decla- 
ration passed  beyond  the  walls  of  Monsieur  d&  Talleyrand's 
hotel,  amongst  the  groups  of  royalists  who  waited  on  the  stair- 
cases, in  the  courts,  and  on  the  square,  when  cries  of  <'  Vive  le 
Boir  arose  towards  heaven,  and  resounded  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartment  where  th^  sovereigns  were  still  sitting. 
Some  hundreds  of  young  gentlemen,  of  the  noblest  houses  of 
the  faubourg  Saint  Germain,  felt  themselves  impelled  to  seize 
on  the  hour  given  by  Providence  to  the  ancient  aristocracy  and 
to  liie  secular  monarchy.  Ancient  servants  of  Louis  XVI. 
lescaped  from  the  scaffold  and  from  emigration— journalists 
oppressed  and  despoiled  by  the  despotism  of  Napoleon's  police^ 
such  as  the  Bertins,  &c. — publicists  and  writers  who  had 
not  deserted  the  lost  cause,  such  as  Messrs.  de  Chateaubriand 
and  Ferrand — and,  finally,  those  young  patricians,  so  elegant, 
80  intrepid^  and  so  dtiergetic,  that  were  attracted  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  moment — ^assembled  in  the  first  house  that  would 
open  to  their  impatience  to  deliberate  on  the  impulsion  to  be 
given  to  the,  great  event.  ^  The  object  was  to  forestal  the 
resolutions  or  indecision  of  a  Senate  suspected,  odious,  and  sold 
either  to  the  remnants  of  the  Empire,  or  to  the  interests  and 
the  recollections  of  the  revolution.  But  these  young  men  were 
so  full  of  feeling,  and  so  void  of  ideas,  the  fever  of  enthusiasm 
imparted  such  delirium  to  their  words,  and  they  were  so  little 
accustomed  to  deliberating  and  speech-making,  that  the  sitting 
was  nothing  but  a  long  tutnult,  and  none  of  them  succeeded 
in  expressing  and  causing  to  be  adopted  a  single  resolution. 
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One  young  man  alone,  of  the  noble  house  of  La  Bocbefou* 
catQt,  obtained  a  hearing  by  the  authority  of  his  name,  by  the 
ardour  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  by  his  commanding  attitude. 
The  fervour  of  his  royalism  enlightened  him  on  the  greatest 
danger  of  revolutions,  that  of  discussing  without  a  decided 
object.  "One  hour,*'  he  said,  "might  sink  the  legitimate 
monarchy  under  their  feet,  while  they  exhausted  themselves  in 
vain  acclamations  for  their  kings."  Count  Sosthene  de  la 
Rochefoucault  proposed,  therefore,  to  appoint  a  deputation  to 
repair  on  the  instant  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  to  ascertain 
officially  the  declaration  of  the  sovereigns,  and  to  state  the 
wishes  of  the  nobility,  and  the  intelligence  and  fidelity  of 
France  in  favour  of  legitimate  royalty.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried: Sosthene  dela  Rochefoucault,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand, 
at  once  the  most  popular  and  most  illustrious  writer  of  the  age. 
Monsieur  Ctesar  de  Choiseul,  and  Monsieur  Ferrand,  an  old  and 
mediocre  orator,  but  just  then  surrounded"  by  a  halo  of  import- 
a,nce,  and  the  fame  of  an  oracle,  repaired,  in  the  name  of  the 
royalists,  to  the  palace  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand, 


XVI. 

On  being  introduced,  they  demanded  to  see  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  but  that  prince  had  already  retired  to  rest  His 
minister,  Monsieur  de  Nesselrode,  received  the  deputation 
instead  of  his  master.  The  heart  of  Monsieur  de  Nesselrode 
was  already  favourable  to  the  prayer  about  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Emperor ;  but  not  one  of  the  four  deputies,  whether  from 
emotion  or  timidity  under  so  great  an  event,  or  inaptitude  of 
speech,  could  give  expression  to  the  resolution  with  which  they 
were  chained  to  the  alhed  powers.  M.  de  Choiseul  was  a 
soldier,  M.  Ferrand,  dull  in  intellect,  dogmatic  and  tardy,  stam- 
mered ;  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  genius  solemn  and  well  studied* 
was  fearful  that  he  could  not  find,  without  having  written  and 
Meditated  them,  words  appropriate  to  the  majesty  of  the  occa- 
sion :  he  could  not  think  of  using  any  but  the  most  illustrious 
language ;  Bosth^ne  de  la  Eochefoucault,  therefore,  though  tli^a 
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youngest,  with  the  eloqnenoe  on}j  of  zeal  and  impatience, 
spoke  for  all.  M.  de  Nesselrode  only  required  a  pretext  to 
ui^e  the  allied  powers  still  further. 

XVII. 

**  I  hflye  just  left  the  En^ror,**  replied  the  minister  to 
the  deputies.  "  I  kxiow  his  wishes-  Return  to  those  who  have 
sent  you,  and  say  to  them,  <  Tell  all  the  French  people  that 
the  Emperor  accepts  the  expression  of  their  wishes,  so  strongly 
manifested  this  day  before  his  eyes,  and  that  he  will  confer 
the  crown  on  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  Louis  XYIIL  will 
re-ascend  the  throne  of  France.*' 

The  hearts  of  the  four  delegates  broke  out  in  traosports  of 
joy  and  gratitude  at  these  words.  Their  eyes  overflowed  with 
tears ;  they  held  in  their  hands  the  regrets,  the  hopes,  the 
illusions,  the  enthusiasm,  of  their  age  or  their  youth.  They 
fl&w  to  report  these  words,  these  acclamations,  these  tears, 
this  enthusiasm,  to  their  assembly,  at  the  house  of  M.  'de 
.  Morfontaine.  The  cries,  the  plaudits,  the  embracings,  the 
tumults  of  the  meeting  shook  the  house.  It  was  the  long  re- 
pressed explosion  of  a  centuiy,  thinkmg  itself  liberated  from 
the  tomb,  and  about  to  resume  possession  of  the  world.  The 
only  means  of  allaying  this  fever  of  excitement  was  by  extin- 
guishing the  lights,  and  consigning  the  assembly,  intoxicated 
with  triumph,  to  the  darkness  which  obliged  them  to  disperse. 

I 

XVIII. 

During  the  night,  these  royalists  arranged  amongst  them- 
selves their  different  parts.  Thousands  of  white  flags  and  white 
cockades  were  manu&ctured  by  the  fedr  hands  of  the  ladies  of 
the  nobility,  to  be  thrown  amongst  the  people.  The  prefec- 
tuia  of  police  was  evacuated  by  the  agents  of  the  'EwferoVt 
and  occupied  by  a  trustworthy  royalist.  The  journals,  released 
from  the  censorship,  given  up  to  their  ancient  proprietors,  or 
created  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  writers  for  the  emer- 
gency, changed  hands,  and  dressed  np,  f<Hr  their  opening 
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M«  de  Chiiteaabriand* 


xnimbets,  opuucHis  proscribed  in  Fnuoce  bat  the  erening  before. 
Insult  and  ootrage  burst  ftnrtih — the  retarded  Yepgeanee  of  a 
long  and  insupportable  oppression — on  Napoleon*  on  his  name, 
on  his  glozy,  on  his  crimes,  on  his  race!  It  was  the  ootborst- 
ing  of  the  irritated  soul  of  a  great  party,  rolling,  after  the 
dike  is  broken,  with  the  billows  of  legitimate  anger — ibe 
froth,  tiie  dregs,  and  the  imporitieEi  of  the  human  heart 

XIX. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  £rst  writer  of  the  di^,  did  not 
preserre  either  his  conscience  or  his  genius  from  the  outpour- 
ing of  insults  and  calumnies,  thrown  upon  a  great  bat  a  fallen 
name.  He  foresaw  for  some  months  the  hour  of  tl^e  downfall  ; 
and  He  fostered  in  his  heart  a  just  resentment  against  the  des- 
potism of  Napoleon,  who  pressed  but  the  more  hearilj  on 
intelligence,  the  more  that  intelligence  was  exalted.  Madame 
de>  Stael,  and  all  great  and  liberal  souls,  experienced  the  same 
d^ression>  Napoleon  had  declared  himself  the  native  enemy 
of  all  power  of  thought,  aaad  of  all  indepaidence.  Thought 
and  independence  repaid  him  with  hatred  for  the  contempt 
and  oppression  he  had  declared  i^ainst  them.  His  fall  would 
allow  all  hearts  to  respire  again,  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  wish  for  it  with  a  generous  passion.  Every 
modem  Tacitus  whetted  in  sil^ice  the  stUus  which  was  one 
day  to  describe  the  reign  of  the  soldier  who  put  a  gag  upon 
histoxy,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  the  future  vengeance  of  the 
human  mind. 

But  this  Yengeanoe  shoidd  not  degrade  itself  into  calumny. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  calumniated  even  tyranny.  He  had 
written  a  severe  pamphlet  against  the  Emperor,  and  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  he  dragged  his 
name  through  the  blood  and  linou^  the  mire  of  the  cfaarnel- 
honses  of  the  time.  He  himself  performed  in  it  the  office  of 
hangman  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor.  He  chiseled  in  it,  as 
it  were,  stcmes  for  the  people  with  which  to  stone  their  idol. 
He  had  formerly  praised  him,  even  by  sacred  comparisons  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Bible.    He  had  also  served  him  in  the 

I  2 
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subordinate  ranks  of  diplomacy.  After  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  which  had 
changed  into  contempt,  had  placed  him  in  a  secret  bat  cautious 
opposition.  He  called  himself  proscribed  and  persecuted :  yet 
he  was  never  proscribed,  except  by  imperial  favours,  nor  per- 
secuted, except  by  the  affected  contempt  of  his  master.  His 
friend  M.  de  I^ontanes,  a  favourite  of  Napoleon,  was  always  a 
ready  mediator  between  the  two  illustrious  persons  that  he 
loved.  The  pro,scription  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  nothing 
in  reality  but  a  noble  attitude.  He  enjoyed  in  peace  his 
country,  his  studies,  his  £Eime,  and  the  worship  which  his  book 
on  the  Genius  of  Christianity  had  gained  for  him  from  the 
pious  and  devout. 

XX. 

However  this  may  have  been,  he  bore  about  him,  for 
several  months,  his  unedited  pamphlet,  as  the  sword  which  was 
to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  tyrant.  This  pamphlet,  printed 
in  the  night,  and  delivered  in  fragments  to  the  journals,  inun- 
dated Paris  in  the  morning,  and  very  shortly  all  France,  with 
maledictions  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  Napoleon 
was  therein  painted ,  in  the  traits  of  the  modern  Attila,  and 
with  the  features  still  more  hideous  of  a  hangman,  effecting 
with  his  own  hands  the  executions  in  which  he  delighted* 
He  was  represented  at  Fontainebleau,  torturing  the  conscience 
of  Pius  VII.,  and  dragging  the  Pontiff  by  his  white  locks  on 
the  flags  of  his  prison,  a  martyr  at  once  to  his  complaisance 
for,  and  resistance  of  the  crowned  upstart.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand re-opened  all  the  dungeons,  to  indicate  therein  to  the 
people,  with  his  finger,  the  tortures,  the  gags,  the  pretended 
silent  assassinations  of  victims.  He  raked  up  all  ^e  ashes, 
from  that  of  Pichegru  down  to  the  plague  hospital  at  Jaffa,  to 
dmg,  from  out  of  the  long-buried  mass,  accusations,  suspicions, 
and  crimes.  It  was  the  bitter  speech  of  the  public  prosecutor 
of  humanity  and  of  liberty,  written  by  the  hand  ctf  the  Furies, 
against  the  great  culprit  of  the  age.  He  did  not  spare  his 
enemy  even  those  vile  accusations  of  sordid  avarice  and  of 
peculation,  which  penetrate  the  deepest  and  tarnish  the  most. 
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in  the  vulgar  and  venal  souls  of  the  multitude.  Bobbeiy» 
ooTmrdice,  cruelty,  sword,  poison, — everything  served  as  a 
weapon  to  stab  that  fame  he  wished  to  extinguish.  This  book, 
issued  leaf  by  leaf  to  the  public,  during  several  days,  was  the 
more  terrible,  inasmuch  as  it  succeeded  the  long  silence  of  a 
mute  opposition.  The  truth  of  these  calumnies  was  believed, 
because  they  succeeded  to  tein  years'  falsehood  of  the  official 
press.  It  was  the  first  cry  of  the  century  gagged  by  the  police ; 
and  it  was  listened  to  as  a  revelation  from  the  tomb.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  in  putting  forth  this  character  of  Napoleon,  as 
food  for  the  wickedness-  of  the  people,  and  a  homage  to  the 
royalist  party,  was  guilty  of  an  action  which  no  political  passion 
can  excuse, — the  annihilation  of  a  reign  by  poisoned  weapons. 
But  this  wicked  action,  praised  &t  the  time  because  the  time 
required  it,  was  repudiated  at  a  later  period  by  the  conscience 
of  the  age,  though  it  contributed  powerfully  then  to  render  the 
Empire  unpopular.  When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  presented 
himself  to  Louis  XVIII.,  to  receive  his  reward  for  it,  in  the 
shape  of  favours  from  the  new  monarchy,  this  prince  said  to 
him,  **  Your  book  has  been  worth  an  army  to  my  cause." 

But,  by  a  just  reaction  some  months  afterwards,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Bonapartists,  and  thp  opposition  of  impartial  men, 
against  the  calumnies  and  the  outrages  of  this  book,  served 
powerfully  to  render  the  name  of  Napoleon  popular,  and  to 
draw  this  same  people  to  his  side.  Justice  alone  readers  fiEune 
immortal. 

XXL 

The  name  of  the  Bourbons,  however,  though  unknown  to 
or  forgotten  by  the  population,  spread  in  the  pages  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  of  the  liberated  journals,  throughout  all  the 
Empire.  Astonishment  was  the  first  impression.  Then  peo- 
ple began  to  think  they  remembered ;  finally,  they  passed  in  a 
few  hours  from  astonishment  and  forgetfulness  to  a  species  of 
Bourbonian  faith.  They  rallied,  without  contesting  anything, 
at  the  name,  which  seemed  to  be  a  revelation  of  safety  amidst 
the  general  eclipse  of  all  things.  There  wad  some  incredulity, 
but  few  or  no  murmurs, '  Providence  seemed  to  manifest  itself 
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^th  Tictory  for  this  name.  M.  de  Chateattbriand  was  the 
oracle  of  this  feeling.  He  described  in  attractive  langcu^  the 
imBffnery  persons,  the  misfortimes,  the  virtaes,  the  goodness, 
the  graces  of  the  esdled  members  of  this  family,  whose  existence 
even  was  scarcely  known  a  few  days  before.  Louis  XVIII. 
was  a  sage  of  the  school  and  of  the  poem  of  Fenelon,  bringing  ^ 
from  foreign  climates  policy,  experience,  peace,  amnesty  for  the 
past.  Charles  X.,  then  Cmmt  of  Artois,  was  the  heroic  cheva- 
lier of  the  middle  ages,  decorated  even  with  those  generous 
weaknesses  of  the  heart  which  the  Frendi  prefer  almost  to 
virtues.  The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  the  orphan  of  the  Tem- 
ple, was  the  propitiatory  victim  of  the  Bevolution,  the  tender 
and  religions  pledge  of  pardon.  The  Duke  d'Angoultoe,  a 
second  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  prepared  in  exile  for  the  throne 
by  his  docility  to  the  lessons  of  his  uncle  and  of  his  father, 
brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  anointed,  as  it  were,  by  his  blood. 
The  Duke  de  Berry,  a  young  Henry  IV.,  had  his  pardonable 
levities,  but  they  were  as  pledges  of  the  bravery,  and  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Beamais  king.  T^ere  were  the  Condes,  two 
generations  of  heroes,  of  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  had 
cut  down  the  flower,  and  embittered  the  life. '  The  Duke 
d'Orleans  was  a  popular  prince,  who  had  caused  to  be  forgotten 
the  revolutionary  crimes  of  his  name,  by  the  repentance  of 
innocence,  and  pursued,  in  a  foreign  land,  the  life  of  an  artisan, 
to  elevate  himself,  by  his  merit  alone,  to  a  level  with  the  heirs 
of  the  crown. 

France  was  wonderstruck,  delighted,  and  affected  by  these 
pictures.  Every  journal,  every  pamphlet,  every  conversation 
coloured  them  with  tints  appropriate  to  the  opinions  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  nation, — ^arm  for  the  South,  heroic  for 
La  Vendue,  patriotic  for  the  East,  liberal  and  reflective  for  the 
North  and  for  Paris.  A  vague  and  immense  poetry  of  opinion 
thus  preceded  the  return  of  this  family,  in  which  each  began 
to  see  personified  one  of  his  dreams  of  government  or  of  the 
heart. 

Such  was  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  and  the  days  that  followed  the  occupation  of 
Paris.    Amidst  the  magic  spell  of  hope  the  actual  misery  was 
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scarcely  seen.  No  family  existing  on  the  8C»1  could  create 
this  nnanimity  of  illusion  and  of  adhesion.  Long  exile  pro 
duced  the  eiSect  of  distance :  it  imparted  additional  grandeur 
and  solemnity  to  the  figures. 


XXII. 

The  Senate  alone  began  to  be  alarmed  at  an  enthu- 
siasm that  carried  public  feeling  beyond  the  bounds  which  it 
was  their  interest  to  prescribe.  They  had  too  often  suc- 
cumbed to  Napoleon  not  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  Europe 
and  to  united  opinion.  It  was'  not  for  Napoleon  that  they 
wished  to  dispute  with  Europe,  but  for  themselves.  Men 
saturated  with  power,  with  dignities,  with  honours,  with 
aristocracy,  with  salaries,  the  senators  of  the  Empire,  hoped 
still  further  to  maintain  their  ascendancy,  their  authority,  and 
their  fortunes  by  their  defection.  This  made  the  Emperor  a 
subject  of  bargain.  Talleyrand  adroitly  cast  on  them  a  ray  of 
hope,  that  they  would  preserve  their  titles  as  the  price  of 
recalling  the  Boutbons :  this  name  he  insinuated  without  pro- 
nouncing. *'  Seize  the  hour,"  said  he,  in  guarded  language, 
through  his  confidants  to  the  Senate.  '*  Do  not  bargain  with 
necessity.  To-day  you  may  dispose  of  your  adhesion  to  the 
secret  wishes  of  the  great  powers ;  to-morrow  public  opinion, 
which  is  ;rapidly  rising,  will  swe^  you  away.  You  will  be 
confounded  in  the  general  shipwreck,  from  which  you  can 
save,  if  not  the  Emperor,  at  least  your  dignities  and  your 
riches.'*  The  Senate  in  a  mass  were  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  destiny  and  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Nothing  pre- 
pares the  mind  better  for  treason  than  the  baseness  of  adula- 
tion. When  we  have  no  longer  a  refuge  in  our  conscience  we 
willingly  seek  it  in  prostration. 

XXIIL 

The  emissaries  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  employed  the 
night  in  dissipating  the  last  scruples  of  the  senators.    It  had 
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not  been  difficult  to  make  such  a  class  of  men  (generally 
enervated,  and  moulded  to  circumstances),  understand  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  and  that  of  their  body  vrere  equally 
concerned  in  a  prompt  repudiation  of  the  vanquished.  There 
were  only  about  100  senators  in  Paris  at  the  time ;  they  were 
old,  broken,  and  so  exhausted  by  the  revolutions,  and  by  the 
responsibilities  of  tyranny  and  of  baseness,  submitted  to 
by  them  in  the  decrees  of  conscription,  of  imposts,  and  of 
silent  endurance  which  Napoleon  had  made  them  countersign 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Some  of  them  were  parvenu  princes 
of  the  Emperor's  family ;  others  of  his  household.  A  great 
number  were  men  of  no  mark  or  consideration,  chosen  for  their 
insignificance  of  mind,  and  effeminacy  of  character,  that  the 
absence  of  all  personal  value  should  leave  them  only  the  bor- 
rowed worth  of  their  dignities.  A  very  small  number  had 
been  artfully  infused,  of  liberal  and  even  of  revolutionary 
opinions,  in  order  that  an  appearance  of  opposition  in  the  body 
should  give  the  nation  an  idea  of  contradiction  and  of  inde- 
pendence, which  'in  reality  did  not  exist.  Amongst  this  small 
number  of  senators,  destined  to  authenticate  the  liberty  and 
impartiality  of  the  Senate,  there  were  some  few  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  some  obstinate  sectarians  of  re- 
publican institutions.  Amongst  the  former  were  Malleville, 
Barthelemy,  Pastoret,  Barbe-Marbbis,  and  Jaucourt ;  amongst 
the  second  were  Tracy,  Volney,- Gregoire,  and  their  friends  of 
1789  and  of  1791.  In  relying  on  these  two  groups,  equally 
hostile  to  the  Empire,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  aided  by  the  force  of 
events  which  disconcerted  all  resistance,  was  almost  sure  of 
commanding  the  Senate.  He  had  past  servitude  as  a  pledge 
for  the  future.  He  accordingly  convoked  an  extraordinary 
sitting  of  the  Senate  for  the  1st  of  April.  Several  members  of 
this  body,  fearing  to  compromise  themselves  with  the  past,  or 
to  engage  themselves  in  the  future,  evaded  the  meeting  by  a 
hasty  retreat,  or  some  colourable  pretence.  Sixty-four  only 
assembled.  These  men  were  the  most  courageous,  the  least 
attached  to  the  Empire,  the  most  determined  on  bending,  or 
the  most  in  a  hurry  for  a  change  of  masters.  The  shame  of 
defection  no  longer  stood  in  their  way. 
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XXIV. 

**  Senators,'*  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  them,  ^bing  to 
coyer  an  imperious  resolution  with  an  appearance  of  discussion, 
**  the  object  of  calling  you  together  is  to  lay  a  proposition 
before  you^  This  word  alone,"  he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  paper  in  which  he  had  made  a  memorandum  of  his  speech, 
**  this  word  alone  sufficiently  indicates  the  liberty  which  all  in 
this  assembly  enjoy  of  freely  expressing  their  opinions.  That 
liberty  gives  you  the  means  of  allowing  a  generous  scope  to 
the  sentiments  with  which  your  souls  are  imbued — the  wish 
to  save  your  country, — and  tiie  resolution  to  fly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  destitute  and  forsaken  people.  The  circumstances, 
however  grave  they  may  be,  cannot  be  beyond  the  firm  and 
enlightened  patriotism  of  all  the  members  of  this  assembly, 
and  you  have  assuredly  all  equally  felt  the  necessity  of  a  de- 
liberation which  shall  obviate  the  least  possible  delay ;  for  the 
day  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  restoring  the  action 
of  administration — this  first  of  all  wants— by  the  formation  of 
a  government  whose  authority,  established  to  meet  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  re-assuring.** 

XXV. 

These  words,  drawn  up  by  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  did  not 
disguise  the  abject  act  that  was  so  imperatively  called  for, 
under  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  language.  It  was  the  stam- 
mering of  impudence  ofifering  the  vilest  pretext  for  cowardice. 
The  words  were  as  low  as  the  sentiments ;  and  they  were  re- 
ceived, as  they  had  been  written  and  pronounced,  with  shame 
upon  the  features,  and  the  haste  of  fickleness  in  the  heart. 
No  one  answered;  but  all  bowed  their  heads* in  token  of 
universal  assent,  r  Some  hands  applauded  with  a  faint  sem- 
blance of  enthusiasm  for  the  energy  of  cowardice  converted 
into  civic  courage.  M.  de  Talleyrand  understood,  by  this 
silence,  that  Fortune  was  the  only  goddess  they  worshipped, 
and  that  he  could  dispose  of  them  as  he  wished,  to  sell  the 
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Empire  to  its  enemies.  He  nominated,  even  mthout  con- 
sulting his  colleagues,  the  members  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, maturely  selected  by  himself  alone,  during  the  last 
ni^t;  and  this  choice  ^ras  ratified  by  a  Senatos  consaltum, 
voted  without  discussion  on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Talleyiand. 
He  then  flattered  the  liberals  of  the  Senate,  by  reminding 
them  that  the  alHes  had  pronounced  the  word  Constitution,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  promulgate  one.  The  Senate  being 
pressed  for  time,  limited  themselves  to  decreeing  the  basis ; 
the  first  article  being  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  body. 
Mention  was  also  made  of  &  legislative  body  and  of  freedom 
of  opinion;  but  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  silence, 
that  they  never  even  mentioned  liberty  of  speech.  They 
guaiantecid  to  the  army,  which  they  wished  to  detach  from  its 
chief,  the  maintenance  of  rank  and  pay, — ^to  the  holders  of 
emigrants'  property  inviolability  of  possession, — the  spoils  of 
the  Eevolution,  whi<!;h  constituted  the  wealth  of  many  of  the 
senators  5 — amnesty  for  political  opinions ; — ^freedom  of  worship 
and  of  written  speech,  subject,  however,  to  the  laws  repressive 
of  these  two  items  of  liberty. 

XXVI. 

The  members  of  the  provisional  government  had  been 
selected  with  profound  sagacity  by  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The 
names  constituted  bo  just  an  equiHbrinm  as  to  give  hopes  to 
an  parties  of  public  opinion,  whom  it  was  necessary  first  to 
detach  from  Napoleon  to  precipitate  afterwards  into  the  arms 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  presided  himself,  at  first,  over  this 
government,  in  virtue  of  his  title  of  Grand  Dignitary  of  the 
Empire,  of  mediator  accepted  by  Alexander  between  the  allies 
and  the  nation,  and  as  representative  of  the  interests  of  the 
Senate.  This  triple  attitude  constituted  him,  as  it  were,  a  per- 
sonification of  political  indecision.  All  parties  might  hope 
everything  from  such  a  man.  After  M.  de  Talleyrand  came 
the  Duke  d'Alberg,  illustrious  by  name,  of  German  origin, 
though  a  Frenchman  in  his  dignities,  equally  apt  to  connect 
himself  again*  with  aristocracy  by  his  birth,. or  to  serve  a  rev6-* 
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Intionarj  govemment  by  his  opinionfl.  He  was  one  of  those 
cosmopolites  in  character  and  ideas  which  nature  has  formed 
to  surmotint  all  emergencies.  The  Duke  d'Alberg,  a  great 
lord,  enlightened,  graceful,  insinuating,  useful  in  the  negocia* 
tions  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had,  however,  no  personal  ascen* 
dancy  beyond  his  name  in  France.  He  could  make  himself 
useful  to  all  parties  ;  but  the  allies  suited  him  best,  for  he  had 
to  purchase  his  titles  from  them  in  Germany  by  the  services 
he  might  render  in  France. 

XXVII. 

The  next  was  M.  de  Jaucourt,  a  member  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  France,  but  revolutionized,  who  since  1790  had 
belonged  to  the  moderate  revolutionary  school  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand and  M.  de  Lafeyette.  But,  as  intrepid  in  conscience  and 
in  heart  for  good  order  as  he  was  resolute  for  reform,  M.  de 
Jaucourt,  in  1791  and  in  1792,  had  displayed>  in  the  camp,  in 
the  struggles  of  Paris,  and  in  the  assemblies,  the  courage  of  a 
hero  in  the  breast  of  a  sage.  He  had  struggled  with  voice 
and  hand  against  the  most  popular  representatives,  and  against 
the  all-powerful  demagogues  of  the  clubs.  Imprisoned  for  his 
boldness  after  the  10th  of  August,  he  had  been  preserved 
by  Danton  from  the  premeditated  massacres  of  September. 
Madame  de  Stafel,  who  admired  his  courage,  who  shared  in  his 
opinions,  and  who  eiyoyed  the  graces  of  his  intellect,  had 
enabled  him  to  escape,  and  had  prepared  an  asylum  for  him  in 
Switzerland.  Having  returned  to  France,  after  a  long  exile, 
he  found  his  friend,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  minister  of  the  Consul 
Bonaparte.  His  resentment  against  the  Reign  of  Terror 
threw  him  upon  the  new  regime  as  an  asylum  against  the 
Jacobins;  and  he  found  in  it  safety,  dignity,  and  fortune. 
His  devotion  was  rewarded  with  the  senatorship  of  Florence. 
But  discontentment  and  the  unsatiated  ambition  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  drawn  him  into  the  general  disaffection  to  the 
Empire.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  Senate  whom  the 
excessive  tyranny,  or  the  dreadfal  reverses  of  Napoleon,  had  dis 
gusted ;  and  he  returned  with  victory  to  the  gods  of  his  youth, 
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legitimacy  and  constitutional  liberty.  Such  a  man,  rivQted  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  by  fifteen  years'  intimacy,  and  finding  in  the 
past  an  excuse  for  his  ardent  defection,  admirably  suited  the 
able  hand  of  his  friend.  He  was  calculated  to  attract  both 
the  nobility  and  the  moderate  party  of  the  Revolution.  Friend- 
ship united  him  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  birth  with  the  ans 
tocracy,  his  sympathies  with  the  constitution,  and  favom-s 
received  with  the  Empire.  He  was  thus  connected  by  all 
these  motives  with  eveiy  party  in  the  State, 

XXVIIL 

General  Beurnonville  came  next ; — a  man  of  mixed  feelings 
like  Jaucourt;  of  noble  birth,  flexible  but  honest  opinions, 
and  of  distinguished  valour  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  Du- 
mouriez,  whose  second  in, command  he  had  been,  had  sumamed 
him  the  French  Ajax.  Being  minister  of  war  in  1793,  Beur- 
nonville had  struggled  with  intrepidity  against  the  dominant 
Jacobins.  He  was  sent  to  Belgium  at  the  period  of  Dumouriez' 
treason,  to  counteract  it,  and  retain  his  old  general  within  the 
limits  of  his  duty;  but  Dumouriez  had  him  arrested  and  de- 
livered to  the  Austrians.  After  four  years*  imprisonment  in 
the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  he  was  exchanged,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  with  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  then  a  captive 
in  the  Temple.  Napoleon  received  with  favour  this  wreck  of 
our  revolutionary  wars,  and  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  Beurnonville,  nevertheless,  found  himself  neglected, 
and  felt  that  he  was  superseded  by  the  Emperor's  companions 
of  Egypt  and  Italy ;  but  his  own  recollections  hinted  to  him 
that  he  was  himself  a  greater  man  than  these  new  camp 
favourites.  His  heart  also  recalled  to  him  the  sovereigns  of 
his  youth,  for  whom  he  had  fought  on  the  10th  of  August. 
The  ruin  of  Napoleon  would  bring  once^more  his  name  and  his 
services  on  the  stage ;  therefore  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
devote  himself  for  a  government  which  he  had  found  ungrate- 
ful and  imjust.  M.  de  Talleyrand  presented  him  as  a  pledge 
to  the  old  army,  as  a  hero  disowned  by  the  republican  wars, 
whom  the  constitutional  monarchy  could  honour  without  fear. 
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The  name  of  Beumonville  had  three  aspects  \vhich  consolidated 
in  his  mind  the  three  opinions;  but  his  heart  was  for  the 
Eestoration. 

XXIX. 

The  provisional  government  received  its  ultimate  significa- 
tion from  the  last  name  with  which  M.  de  Taljeyrand  had  com- 
pleted the  list  This  was  the  name  of  the  Abbe  de  MonteS' 
quiou,  a  member  of  one  of  the  families  which  constitute  the 
original  stock  of  aristocratical  and  monarchical  France.  This 
name  in  history  precedes  even  that  of  the  two  last  races  of  our 
kings.  The  people,  even  the  democracy,  love  those  names 
which  form  the  habitudes  and  titles  of  their  annals ;  they  seem 
to  ennoble  even  the  popular  revolutions.  At  an  early  age  the 
Abbe  de  Montesquieu  had  been  elevated  by  his  birth  to  the 
highest  functions  of  the  clergy.  An  able  negociator,  insinuating 
and  cool,  between  the  interests  of  his  order,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  save,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Revolution,  which  he 
tried  to  moderate  without  shocking,  he  had  acquired  a  double 
influence  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  An  arbiter  often 
chosen,  always  respected,  between  philosophy  impatient  to 
strike  at  the  church,  and  the  church  contesting  the  wrecks  of 
its  temporal  establii^ment ;  since  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Hevolution,  he  held  relations,  by  no  means  secret,  with  Louis 
XVIII.,  whose  principal  correspondent  he  was  at  Paris. 
Napoleon  knew  this,  and  suffered  it ;  for  he  preferred  between 
Louis  XYIII.  and  Paris,  a  correspondence  almost  avowed,  to 
hidden  and  desperate  conspiracies.  M.  de  Montesquiou  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  chief  of  a  pacific  conspiracy  tolerated  by  him 
against  whom  it  was  directed.  ^A  man  of  decorum  in  every- 
thing, of  gentleness,  of  compromise,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou 
was  eminently  calculated  to  re-assure,  against  the  vengeance  of 
a  Restoration,  those  parties  too  deeply  compromised  in  the 
Revolution  and  in  the  Empire :  his  name,  moreover,  afforded 
an  indubitable  pledge  to  the  royalists.  On  seeing  him  in- 
scribed in  the  list  of  the  provisional  government,  the  friends 
of  the  Bourbons  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Louis  XYIII.  was 
the  culminating  point  of  its  ministiy  and  mission^ 
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XXX. 

These  were  the  preludes  of  the  Tevolution  which  was  pie 
paring  at  the  residence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  in  the  Senate. 
There  only  wanted  the  official  Toioe  of  the  people  of  HaoBf  and 
that  broke  forth  in  the  couxBe  of  the  day.  The  Municipal 
Gooncily  that  shaidow  of  the  ancient  commune,  carefully  purified, 
and  severely  mutilated  in  its  powers  by  the  Emperor,  never- 
theless still  comprised  those  elements  of  municipal  represen- 
taticm  which  personified  the  cities.  What  was  formerly  called 
the  Third  Estate,  and  now  the  citizens,  constituted  the  most 
dominant  portion  of  the  Municipal  Council.  Trade  and  com- 
merce, arts,  industiy,  the  bar  and  the  magistracy,  were,  and 
still  are,  naturally  placed  in  this  local  and  departmental  repre- 
sentation, by  the  electors  of  these  difiEerent  professions; 
electors  the  most  numerous  of  all  in  towns,  because  these 
professions  are  thero  most  general.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
different  quarters  and  professions  sat,  and  always  will  sit,  in 
the  municipality.  Opinions,  like  the  conditions  of  the  parties, 
are  there  moderate;  intelligence  quick  and  perspicuous,  but 
of  a  local  character,  and  circumscribed  by  private  interests, 
like  the  instinct  of  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  popular  work- 
shop. These  bodies  very  seldom  take  the  initiative  in  political 
questions ;  but  the  signal  of  common  peril  is  prompt  to  issue 
from  them.  It  is  thero  that  the  murmur  of  public  resentment 
originates  and  swells  agaan|[t  persecutions  which  menace  the 
security  of  private  life.  Heroism  is  mute  within  their  walls, 
but  social  selfishness  is  impas^oned  and  ebquent. 

M.  Bellart,  until  this  period  an  enthusiast,  and  frequently 
a  flatterer  of  the  genius  of  Napoleon  (so -greatly  had  that 
genius  overshadowed  and  given  a  lustro  to  France),  was 
imbued  all  at  once  with  the  public  impression  of  terror  ^and 
deception  which  had  seized  upon  Park,  since  the  Emperor 
had  made  of  France  and  the  capital  a  field  of  battle,  and  the 
prey  of  foroigneis.  His  victories  had  appearod  to  M.  Belko't 
as  so  many  virtues,  and  his  reverses  as  so  many  crimes.  He 
qecame  enraged  against  the  man  who  coald  not  conquer 
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destuiy,  and  proposed  to  the  Municipal  Council  to  strike  the 
first  blow  ever  struck  by  a  constituted  body  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empire.  The  prefect  of  Paris,  M.  de 
Chfitrol,  did  not  Yenture  to  approve  or  resist  the  motion. 
Incapable  of  betraying,  but  weary  perhaps  of  serving,  he  retired 
and  resigned  his  functions.  The  Council,  thus  abandoned  to 
itself,  voted  and  circulated  the  following  declaration, — an 
explosion  of  justice  for  some-— of  vengeance  for  otfafirs — of 
desertion  for  all. 

"Inhabitants  of  Paris! 

"  Your  magistrates  would  be  traitors  towards  you  and  our 
countiy,  if,  by  vile  personal  considerations,  they  any  longer  re- 
pressed the  voice  of  their  conscience.'  It  cries  out  to  them  that 
you  owe  all  the  evils  that  overwhelm  you  to  one  man  alone. 

'<It  is  he  who,  every  year,  by  the  conscription,  has  deci 
mated  our  fSsmiilies/  Who  amongst  us  has  not  lost  a  son,  a 
bn><her,  relations  or  friends  ?  For  whom  have  all  these  brave 
men  died?  For  him  alone,  and  not  for  the  countiy.  For. 
what  cause  ?  They  have  been  immolated,  solely  immolated  o 
the  insanity  of  leaving  after  him  the  memory  of  the  most' 
frightfiil  oppressor  that  has  ever  harassed  the  human  race. 

"It  is  he  who,  instead  of  four  hundred  millions  that 
Fiance  paid  under  our  good  kings  for  liberty,  tranquil  and 
happy,  has  overwhelmed  us  with  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  taxes,  to  which  he  has  threatened  to  add  more. 

"  It  is  he  who  has  shut  us  out  from  the  seas  of  both  worlds, 
who  has  dried  up  the  sources  of  national  industiy,  torn  the 
husbandman  fiH)m  our  fields,  and  the  workman  from  our 
manu&ctories. 

<<To  him  we  owe  the  hatred  of  all  nations  without  having 
merited  it,  since,  like  them,  we  were  the  unfortunate  victimsi* 
rather  than  the  criminal  instruments  of  his  rage. 

'*Is  it  not  he  also  who,  violating  what  men  hold  most 
sacred,  has  kept  in  captivity  the  venerable  chief  of  religion, 
and  deprived  of  his  dominions,  by  a  detestable  perfidy,  a  king, 
bis  ally,  thus  giving  up  to  destruction  the  Spanish  nation— our 
old  and  ever  futhful  £riend  ? 
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"  Is  it  not  he,  again,  who,  an  enemy  to  his.  own  subjects, 
so  long  deceived  by  him,  after  having  just  refused  an  honour- 
able peace,  in  which  ^ur  unfortunate  country  might,  at  least, 
have  had  time  to  respire,  has  finished,  by  giving  the  parricidal 
order  to  expose  fruitlessly  the  National  Guard  for  the  impracti- 
cable defence  of  the  capital,  upon  which  he  has  thus  invoked  all 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy  ? 

"  Is  it  not,  finally,  he,  who  dreading  truth  above  all  things, 
has  outrageously  dismissed  our  legislators,  in  the  fiic^  of  Europe, 
because  they  once  ventured  to  tell  i%  to  him  with  delicacy  and 
dignity? 

**  What  matters  it  that  he  has  sacrificed  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  to  his  hatred^  or,  more  properly,  to  his  private 
revenge,  if  he  has  sacrificed  France — ^why  do  we  say  France- 
all  Europe,  to  his  immeasurable  ambition  ? 

"  Ambition  or  vengeance— the  cause  is  nothing.  Whatever 
may  be  this  cause,  look  at  the  effect.  Look  at  tibe  vast  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  covered  everywhere  with  the  mingled  bones  of 
the  French,  and  of  people  who  had  nothing  to  demand  from 
one  another,  who  bore  no  hatred  to  each  other,  between  whom 
distance  prevented  quarrels,  and  whom  he  has  plunged  into 
war  merely  to  fill  the  earth  with  the  terror  of  his  name ! 

"  Why  are  we  told  of  his  past  victories  ?  What  good  have 
these  fatal  victories  done  us  ?  The  hatred  of  nations,  the  tears 
of  our  families,  the  forced  celibacy  of  our  daughters,  the  ruin 
of  all  fortunes,  the  premature  widowhood  of  our  women,  the 
despair  of  fathers  and  mothers,  to  whom,  of  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, there  no  longer  remains  a  filial  hand  to  close  their  eyes. 
Behold  the  fruits  of  his  boasted  victories !  It  is  they  that  have 
now  brought,  even  to  our  walls,  hitherto  undefiled  under  the 
paternal  administration  of  our  kings,  those  strangers,  whose 
generous  protection  demands  our  gratitude,  when  it  would  have 
been  sweeter  to  us  to  offer  them  a  disinterested  alliance. 

**  There  is  not  one  amongst  them  who,  in  his  secret  heart, 
does  not  detest  him  as  a  public  enemy— not  one  who,  in  his 
most  confidential  intercourse,  has  not  formed  the  wish  to  see  a 
termination  of  so  many  cruelties. 

"  If  we  delayed  any  longer  in  ^ving  expression  to  this  wish 
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of  our  hearts  and  of  yours,  we  should  he  deserters  from  the 
public  cause. 

"Europe  iu  arms  demands  it  of  us;  it  implores  it  as 
a  henefit  to  humanity,  as  the  guarantee  of  a  peace  durable  and 
universal. 

"  Parisians !  Europe  iq  arms  would  not  obtain  it  from  your 
magistrates  if  it  was  not  in  conformity  with  their  duty. 

**  But  it  is  in  the  name  of  these  duties,  and  of  the  most 
sacred  of  all,  that  we  ahjure  all  obedience  to  the  usurper,  to 
return  to  our  legitimate  masters. 

"  If  there  be  danger  in  following  this  movement  of  the 
heart  and  the  conscience,  we  accept  it.  Histoiy  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  French  people  will  preserve  our  names,  and  bequeath 
them  to  the  esteem  of  posterity. 

"  In  consequence,  the  Council-general  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  spontaneously 
assembled,  declares  unanimously,  by  all  the  niembers  present :-— ^ 

'*  That  it  formally  renounces  all  obedience  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ; — expresses  the  most  ardent  wish  that  the  monar- 
chical government  should  be  re-established,  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  of  his  legitimate  successors ; — and  decrees 
that  the  present  declaration,  and  the  proclamation  which 
explains  it,  shall  be  printed,  distributed,  and  posted  in  Paris, 
notified  to  all  the  authorities  remaining  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  transmitted  to  all  the  councils-general  of 
departmenta/' 
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Sittiiig  of  the  Senate  the  2nd  of  April— ^Dftelaration  of  forfeiture— Sitting 
of  the  Senate  the  Srd  of  April — ^Tezt  of  the  Decree  of  Forfeiture — 
Adheaion  of  the  Legialative  Body-e-llianifeatation  of  Paxia  agaiaat  the 
Emperor— The  Miniatry— Progreaaof  opinion^-Adheaion  of  the  other 
Constituted  Bodiea— Manifesto  of  the  ProTiaional  GoTemment — 
Situation  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Alliea— Napoleon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau— Return  of  Caulaineourt  to  Fontainebleau  in  the  night  of  the 
2nd  of  April— Proclamation  of  Napoleon  to  hia  Guard,  the  8d  of 
April — Order  of  the  day  for  the  march  of  the  army  on  Paria — 
Oppoaition  of  the  Marahala— Interview  of  Napoleon  and  lilarmont— 
Adheaion  of  Mannont  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  Emperor— Letter  of 
Mannont  to  Prince  Sohwartxenburg— Ibe  Prince'a  anawer. 

I. 

This  imprecation  of  tihe  municipal  body  of  Paris  agunst  him 
"who  yma  already  called  the  pablic  enemy,  gave  a  decided  im- 
petus to  pablic  opinion,  still  mute  in  Paris  and  the  departments. 
When  Paris  spoke  so  loudly  who  could  be  silent?  Its  yoice 
was  echoed  throughout  all  France.  Indignation  and  insult  rose 
now  as  high  as  servility  and  adulation  had  done  before.  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  the  sudden  elevations  and  flails  of  its  emperors, 
did  not  offer  a  worse  example,  or  more  scandalous  outrages  after 
the  prostration.  Minds  that  had  most  rebelled  against  the 
Napoleon  tyranny-— nay,  the  most  generous,  because  they  had 
been  the  most  firm — rejoiced  at  this  vengeance  of  liber^,  but 
blushed  at  this  shameless  apostacy  of  a  people. 

M.  do  Talleyrand  wished  for  this  explosion,  but  he  wished 
for  it  slower  and  later.  He  complained  to  his  confidants  of  an 
outbreak  which  might  enable  the  allied  powers  to  do  without 
him  and  the  Senate.  He  stipulated  with  Louis  XVIII.  and 
with  Alexander  in  the  name  of  public  opinion;  bi^t  public 
opinion,  in  speaking  so  loudly,  had  outstript  him.  It  re- 
vealed to  the  allies  and  to  the  Bourbons  a  general  spirit  of 
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disaffection  against  the  Empire,  and  of  natoral  attraction  towards 
a  restoration,  nvhifih  took  away  all  price  from  bis  services,  imd 
all  merit  from  his  negoeiations.  It  made  him  secondaiy  to  tiie 
royailists,  whom  he  wished  to  senre,  but  over  whom'he  wished 
to  dominate  in  serving  them.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
hurry  tbe  Senate  in  declaring  the  forfeiture  of  the  Emperor,  an 
act  which  he  had  hoped  to  keep  suspended  and  undecided,  as 
a  menace  and  as  a  hope,  'marketable  in  his  hands  with  both 
parties. 

II. 

The  Senate  flew  to  the  palace,  where  they  held  their  sittings, 
to  obey  his  oi^ders. 

The  old  republicans,  for  want  of  royalists,  whom  Napoleon 
had  most  carefully  excluded  from  the  Senate,  hastened  to  seize 
again,  if  only  lor  an  hour,  a  shadow  of  national  sovereignly,  to 
strike  down  tyranny  at  their  feet — a  just  expiation  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  avenged,  at  least,  in  a  representative  assembly;  but  an 
assembly  whose  gates  were  protected  hy  foreigners.  The  dis- 
eussion  was  opened  by  M.  Lambrechts,  a  Belgian  republican, 
who  had  received  the  French  in  Belgimn  as  the  army  of 
philosophy  and  of  liberty.  He  was  minister  under  the  Directory, 
a:nd  had  combated  with  energy  the  weakness  of  that  govern- 
ment which  had  allowed  itself  to  slide  down  the  declivity  of 
monarchical  reaction.  He  had  voted  against  the  Empire,  vdthout 
concealment.  Nevertheless,  esteem  for  Belgium,  which  Na- 
poleon vdshed  to  flatter,  had  elevated  him  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  fated  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  arraigning  with  his  last  sigh 
the  cause  of  his  death,  "the  shame  of  having  seen  so  many  acts 
of  cowardice." 

Lambrechts  was  the  political  friend  of  Lanjuinais,  the 
purest  and  most  obstinate  republican  in  the  Senate ;  of  Tracy,  of 
Gregoire,  of  Gr&rat,  a  name  misplaced  in  a  monarchical  Senate, 
after  having  presided  at  the  execution  of  a  king. — Barthelemy, 
nephew  of  a  philosophical  writer,  who  had  closed  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  Voyage  of  Anacha/rm  into  republican  anti- 
quity, presided  at  the  sitting.  Barthelemy,  an  inofifensive  man 
of  attractive  manners  and  irreproachable  career,  was  the  only 
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monarchical  negociator  whose  taleuts  had  been  employed  by 
the  Kepublic.  His  missions  into  Switzerland,  or  at  the  con- 
ferences for  the  peace  of  Bale»  had  made  him  intimate  with 
many  members  of  the  emigration.  The  esteem  of  all  parties 
had  raised  him  to  the  Directory,  and  the  choice  of  Napoleon  to 
the  Senate.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  loved  and 
honoured  by  all  parties,  when  they  have  the  discretion  to  recog- 
nize authority.  On  the  present  occasion  he  imparted  to  the 
Senate  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  impartially  and  patriotism, 

III. 

Lambrechts  proposed  to  the  Senate  a  Senatus  consultum,  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  The  Senate  declares  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  family 
to  have  forfeited  the  throne.  It  absolves  the  people  and  the 
army  from  their  oath  of  fidelity." 

This  was  voted  without  a  single  protest ;  those  members  of 
the  Senate,  who  were  most  devoted  to  Napoleon,  having  pro- 
tested only  by  their  absence.  The  others  retired,  silent  and 
humbled,  after  giving  in  their  votes :  they  had  purchased  their 
dignities  by  an  act  of  cowardice.  Had  they  been  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  deposing  him  who  created  them,  they  owed 
it  to  themselves  to  have  done  so  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
They  voted  the  forfeiture  of  one  master,  at  the  signal  and  under 
the  sword  of^others.  The  Bepublic  had  witnessed  days  more 
ill-omened,  but  never  one  so  ignominious. 

IV 

But  the  form  in  which  this  abject  Senate  had  voted  its 
ovm  degradation  in  that  of  the  Emperor,  surpassed  the 
slavishness  of  the  act  itself.  The  Senate  drew  up,  with  its  own 
hand,  the  motives  which  had  decided  it  in  repudiating  the 
Empire ;  and  Lambrechts  was  charged  with  embodying  them 
in  an  act  of  accusation,  every  word  of  which  reproached  the 
senators  with  their  patient  servility. 

Under  the  hand  of  Lambrechts,  and  the  other  republicans 
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of  the  Senate,  these  texts  of  accusation  were  legitimate ;  it  was 
the  retaliation  of  liberty.  But,  in  the  mouths  of  deserters  from 
all  liberty  and  accomplices  of  oppression,  these  complaints 
were  only  the  crimes  of  adversity,  thrown  back  by  cowards  on 
the  vanquished,  to  clear  themselves  of  imputation. 


They  said — "  The  conservative  Senate,  considering  that  in 
a  constitutional  monarchy  the  monarch  exists  only  in  virtue  of 
the  constitution,  or  of  the  social  compact — 

"Thai  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  during  some  period  of  a  go- 
vernment iirm  and  prudent,  had  given  cause  to  the  nation  to 
expect  for  the  future  acts  of  wisdom  and  justice ;  but  that  he 
had  afterwards  torn  the  compact  which  united  him  to  the  French 
people,  viz.,  by  levying  imposts,  by  establishing  taxes  otherwise 
than  in  virtue  of  the  law,  against  the  express  tenor  of  the  oath 
he  had  taken  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  conformity 
with  article  53  of  the  act  of  the  constitutions  of  the  28th 
Floreal,  year  XII : 

"  That  he  committed  this  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  time  when  he  adjourned,  without  necessity,  the 
legislative  body,  and  had  suppressed  as  criminal  a  report  of 
this  body,  whose  right  and  title  he  contested  to  a  national 
representation : 

,  "  That  he  undertook  a  series  of  wars  in  violation  of  article 
50  of  the  act  of  the  constitutions  of  *22nd  Frimaire,  year  xiii» 
which  says  that  the  declaration  of  war  be  prepared,  discussed, 
decreed  and  promulgated  in  like  manner  as  the  law : 

"That  he  unconstitutionally  issued  several* decrees,  bearing 
the  pain  of  death ;  more  especially  the  two  decrees  of  the  5th 
March  last,  tending  to  constitute  as  national  a  war  which  had 
no  origin  except  in  the  interest  of  his  unmeasured  ambition : 

"  That  he  has  violated  the  constitutional  laws  by  his  decrees 
on  state  prisoners : 

"  That  he  has  abolished  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers, 
confounded  all  the  powers,  and  destroyed  the  independence  of 
the  judicial  bodies: 
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"  Ccnsidermg  that  the  li^rty  of  tlie  press,  established  and 
consecrated  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  has  been  con- 
stantly subject  to  the  arbitrary  censorship  of  his  pblice,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  he  has  ali>?ays  availed  himself  of  the 
press  to  M  France  and  Europe  mth  unfounded  statements, 
false  maxims,  doctrines  favourable  to  despotism,  and  insults  to  « 
foreign  governments: 

"  That  acts  and  reports  approved  by  the  Senate  have  suf- 
fered alterations  in  their  publication  wMch  have  been  made  in 
them : 

"  Considering  that,  instead  of  reigning  mth  a  sole  view  to 
the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  gloiy  of  the  French  people, 
in  the  terms  of  his  oath.  Napoleon  has  crowned  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country : — By  his  refusal  to  treat  on  conditions'  which 
the  national  interest  obliged  him  to  accept,  and  which  did  not 
compromise  the  honour  of  France — by  ih%  abuse  he  has  made 
of  all  the  means  that  have  been  confided  to  him,  in  men  and 
money — by  abandoning  his  wounded  without  dressings,  with- 
out assistance,  and  without  subsistence — by  various  measures, 
the. consequences  of  which  were  the  ruin  of  cities,  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country,  fiunine,  and  contagious  maladies  : 

"  Considering  ^that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Imperial 
Government,  established  by  the  Senatus  consultum  of  the  SSth 
Floreal,  year  xn,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  manifest 
wish  of  the  French  people  calls  for  an  order  of  things,  the  first 
result  of  whi(^'shall  be  the  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace, 
and  which  shall  also  be  the  epoch  of  a  solemn  reconciliation 
between  all  the  States  of  the  great  European  family : 

**  The  Senate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows : — 

**  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  forfeited  the  throne ;  and  the 
hereditaiy  ri^t  established  in  his  family  is  abolished. 

"  The  French  people  and  the  army  are  absolved  fi:om  their 
oath  of  fidelity  towards  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

VI. 

Before  this  declaration  of  the  Senate,  public  opinion  had 
already  given  utterance   to  these  just  maledictions  against 
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tyiaimy;  and  it  had  declared  to  all  the  world,  except  the 
Senate,  the  right  of  proffering  them.  It  availed  itself  of  the 
baseness  of  this  body ;  but  it  held  it  in  contempt  A  imaoi- 
mous  murmur  of  indignation  ^  arose  throughout  all  Franco 
against  senators  who  thus  enhanced  the  obsequiousness  of  their 
prostration  before  the  Empire  by  the  complacency  of  their 
insults  against  the  man  they  had  deified.  The  little  esteem 
that  had  remained  for  the  Senate  had  now  disappeared  altoge- 
ther. There  was  nothing  heard  but  exclamations  against  its 
pretensions  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  the  country,  and  to  per- 
petuate its  au&ority  by  its  basene?s.  M.  do  Talleyrand  and 
his  confidants  felt  themselves  outstript  France  was  escaping 
from  them ;  for  it  wished  to  speak  by  more  independent  voices. 
A  few  members  of  the  legisla^ve  body,  hastening  of  themselves 
to  Paris,  assembled  spontaneously,  and  voted  without  delibe- 
ration,  and  without  the  charge  of  new  crimes,  the  abolition 
of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  of  his  family.  The 
crime  was  before  .their  eyes — it  was  Fiance  in  silent  servitude, 
exhausted  of  its  blood,  conquered  and  possessed  by  foreigners. 
But  France  listened  with  more  dignity  and  afuller  response 
to  the  just  and  briefly-expressed  voice  of  its  l^islators.  She 
replied  with  a  cry  almost  unanimous,  "Down  with  the  tyrantP^ 
This  cry  was  interpreted  in  Paris  by  scenes  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  a  people.  Eoyalist  enthusiasm  endeavoured  to 
excite,  and  even  to  bribe,  the  popular  passions  into  a  saturnalia 
against  the  representation  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  Young,  beau- 
tiful, and  titled  ladies  lent  themselves  to  unworthy  ovations  to 
victory  against  their  country.  They  exhibited  themselves  ou 
the  promenades,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  ofifering  flowers  to 
the  barbarians.  Men  of  illustrious  liames  endeavoured  to 
mutilate  the  monuments  on  which  the  Emperor  had  associated 
his  name  with  the  memory  of  our  triumphs.  One  of  them 
attached  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour  to  the  tail  of  his 
horse.  Some  others  yoked  themselves  to  cords,  which  wero 
passed  round  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  on  his  column  of  con 
quered  bronze,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  drag  it  down  upon 
the  pavement.  They  blushed  at  a  later  period,  not  for  their 
hatred,  but  for  those  demonstrations  in  which  they  confounded 
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this  hatred  against  tyranny  ^th  insults  upon  the  militaty  gloiy 
of  the  country.  Happily,  however,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed 
in  these  tumults.  The  royalists  and  the  republicans  only  pro- 
tested against  the  dynasty  of  the  Empire  by  their  joy  at  its 
repudiation. 

VII 

The  provisional  government  nominated  a  mini8ti7,--^tempo- 
rary'like  itself;  the  members  chosen  were  able  and  popular 
men,— -one  alone  excepted.  M.  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  light 
and  dignity  of  the  French  magistracy,  was  minister  of  justice. 
This  was  to  indicate  that  justice  would  admit  neither  favours 
nor  vengeance.  Henrion  .de  Pansey  was  an  old  man,  who  had 
witnessed  three  reigns,  and  the  Beign  of  Terror,  without  com- 
plicity as  without  weakness.  He  had  Bourbon  sympathies  but 
revolutionary  intelligence.  There  was  no  one  better  calculate^ 
than  this  man—mild,  firm,  and  impassable — ^to  represent  the 
law,  and  to  reconcile  the  old  throne  with  the  newly  constituted 
soil. 

M.  Malouet,  an  old  member  of  our  assemblies  (the  more 
faithful  to  consUtutional  opinions,  that  with  him  they  had 
been  more  moderate  and  better  considered)  received  the 
ministry  of  marine.  He  had  returned  from  exile  feiithful  to 
the  Bourbons,  but  unconnected  with  the  ultra  friends  of  this 
court;  sufficiently  attached  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  be  acceptable 
to  that  monarch,  and  sufficiently  independent  to  place  his 
counsels  between  the  court  of  the  emigration  and  himself. 
The  Abbe  Louis,  a  satellite  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  was  a  man  of  the  Mirabeau 
and  Baynal  school,  initiated  in  questions  of  public  credit,  of 
industry,  and  of  commerce;  prudent  in  affiiirs,  determined  and 
impassioned  in  political  counsels,  and  bitter,  from  theory, 
against  Napoleon  and  his  regime.  He  had  the  charge  of 
finances,  and  he  restored  them 

M.  Angles,  a  new  man,  formed  in  the  administrative 
school  of  the  Empire,  was  appointed  minister  of  police. 
Unknown  to  public  opinion,  it  evinced  for  him  neither  favour 
nor  distrust 
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M.  Beugnot,  one  of  those  men  of  resource  and  circumstances 
which  are  to  be  found  at  all  epochs,  was  called  to  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  He  had  been  a  deputy  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  1791,  and  an  intrepid  defender  of  the  king  and 
the  constitution  against  the  Jacobins.  Proscribed  by  them 
during  their  reign,  he  was  rallied  to  the  Empire  by  functions 
and  recognitions  which  would  haye  compromised,  in  this  cause, 
a  spirit  less  buoyant.  A  man  of  such  flexibility  as  enabled 
him  to  keep  up  with  the  course  of  all  events,  of  classical  erudi- 
tion, brilliant  conversation,  and  with  an  honest  heart,  though 
somewhat  koxious  to  please.  M.  Beugnot  was  agreeable  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  from  his  docility,  and  likely  to  please  the 
future  government  by  his  complaisance.  He  was  a  tradition 
of  the  Empire,  useful  to  the  ignorance  of  the  emigrants,  and 
agre^ble  to  a  dynasty  at  once  antiquated  and  new  to  business. 

M.  de  Lafor^t,  an  old  diplomatist  of  Napoleon*s,  at  the 
United  States,  at  Vienna  and  in  Spain,  moulded  duriog  these 
missions  to  the  hand  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  received  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  affairs.  The  diplomacy  of  France  invaded  left 
him  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  expectation.  He  danced 
attendance  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  made  him  known  to 
Louis  XVIII. 

Finally,  the  war  office  was  confided  to  General  Dupont. 
This  officer  had  courage  and  capacity,  but  had  been  unfortunate ; 
his  only  title  to  so  important  a  post,  in  the  decline  and  pre- 
sent position  of  the  army,  being  his  resentment  against  the 
Emperor.  He  had  just  come  out  of  a  state  prison,  and  was 
rising  from  under  a  military  blemish,  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  army,  and  the  cause  of  what  now  alone  remained  to  our 
arms — honour.  A  soldier,  and  the  son  of  a  soldier.  General 
Dupont  had  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  in  the  wars 
of  the  Bepublic,  had  grown  up  in  those  of  the  Empire,  and  was . 
one  of  the  first  US  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  men  whose  gloiy 
and  whose  services  had  elevated  them  to  the  rank  of  marshals 
in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  But  one  day  had  ruined  all.  Sur- 
rounded in  Spain  by  the  English  army  and  the  national  militia, 
he  set  the  first  example  of  a  French  army  capitulating  instead 
of  conquering.    Baylen  proved  to  Napoleon  that  he  could  not 
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be  only  ocrnqnered  but  hombled ;  but  he  preferred  accusing  his 
lieutenant  of  treason  or.  co^raxdice.  Dupont  ^raa  neither  a 
coward  nor  a  traitor,  but  simplj  unequal  to  the  event  Being 
accused  on  his  return  to  France,  he  was  awaiting  the  judgment 
he  had  come  to  brave,  when  M.  de  Talleyrand,  seeking  for  an 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  Emperor  amongst  his  generals, 
made  choice  of  Dupont  The  army  mourned  at  a  selection 
which  seemed  to  it  to  be  either  a  vengeance  or  an  afi&ont ;  and 
the  name  of  General  Dupont  became  a  bitter  recrimination  of 
the  Bonapartists  against  the  Bourbons.  Emigration  and  de- 
fection appeared  to  form  a  junction  against  them  in  a  single 
name.  This  reproach  was  unjust,  but  it  sufficed  that  it  was 
possible  to  show  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  propriety  of  shielding 
from  it  the  government  of  Louis  XVIIL  Besentment,  how- 
ever, blinded  him;  it  was  not  services  he  wanted,  bdt  the 
gratification  of  his  hatred.  He  was  deceived  on  the  present ' 
occasion;  for  the  name  of  General  Dupont  was  a  pledge  given 
for  the  Emperor's  return  from  Elba. 

VIIL 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  of  public  opinion,  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  desirous  of  provoking  and  retarding  at  the 
same  time,  carried  eveiything  before  it,  even  to  the  govem- 
nient  itself.  Enin  is  never  stopped  half  way ;  and  the  ptience 
of  diplomacy  is  never  imparted  to  a  people  whose  oppression  is 
about  to  crumble,  and  who  are  precipitating  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  a  new  government  This  M.  de  Talleyrand  now 
learned  for  the  first  time ;  and  he  had  to  experience  it  several 
times  more  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months.  He  had  un- 
chained hope,  the  most  maddening  passion  of  a  suffering  people, 
and  it  must  very  soon  haye  left  him  behind,  if  he  did  not  decide 
on  follovnng  it ;  but,  as  at  his  age  he  had  nothing  to  refuse  to 
time,  he  resolved  to  conquer,  and  to  push  on  the  Bestoration  aa 
quick  and  as  far  as  pubUc  opinion  demanded.  He  commenced 
by  indifference  towards  the  Senate  itself,  having  obtained  from 
it  all  that  he  wanted ;  ingratitude  for  some,  an  insurrectional 
act  for  others,  and  forfeiture  for  all.  ^  He  allowed  the  other 
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oonstitated  bodies  of  lihe  State  to  promulgate  their  defection 
freely,  and  in  emulation  of  each  other ;  these  bocUes  liyalled 
the  Municipal  Coimdl  in  insults  on  the  past,  and  prostration 
to  the  future.  Every  hour  a  desertion,  an  addrass,  or  an 
insult  exploded  against  the  repudiated  goyemment  Every 
constituted  body  and  political  personage  seemed  eager  to  make 
a  formal  declaration  of  ingratitude,  and  by  the  energy  of  their 
insults  to  give  a  pledge  against  a  return  to  slavery.  The  pro- 
visional govemnieut  itself  felt  that  if  it  did  not  speak  out,  it 
would  be  found  wanting  in  the  enthusiisism  of  hatred ;  and  in 
the  following  words  adjured  the  army  and  the  people  to  pro- 
nounce against  Ni^leon : — 

IX. 

<*  France  has  at  length  shaken  off  the  yoke  under  which 
she  has  groaned  with  you  for  so  many  years.  You  have 
hitherto  only  fought  for  your  country ;  you  can  now.  no  loiter 
fight  but  against  her,  under  the  banner  of  him  that  leads  you. 
Behold  what  you  have  suffered  from  his  tyranny.  You  were, 
not  long  since,  a  million  of  soldiers ;  nearly  all  have  perished ! 
Peace  is  in  your  hands.  Will  you  refuse  it  to  desolate  France  ? 
To  France,  which  calls  upon  and  supplicates  you  ?  She  speaks 
to  you  through  hdr  Senate,  through  her  capital,  through  her 
midbrtunes.  You 'are  the  noblest  of  her  chUdren,  and  cannot 
belong  to  him  who  has  ravaged  her,  and  who  has  delivered  her 
up  without  means  of  defence.  You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon ;  the  Senate  and  all  France  absolve  you  from  your 
baths." 

To  the  people  it  said : — 

'!  On  issuing  from  our  dvil  discords  we  had  chosen  for  our 
chief  a  man  who  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  the  world  with  the 
stamp  of  greatness.  In  him  we  confided  all  our  hopes,  and 
these  hopes  have  been  betrayed.  He  knew  not  how  to  reign* 
either  in  the  national  interest,  or  in  the  interest  even  of  his 
own  despotism.  He  believed  alone  in  fdrce,  and  force  has  this 
day  ruined  him ;  a  just  return  for  insane  ambition.  At  length 
/  this  tyranny  has  ceased;  the  allied  powers  have  entered  the 
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capital  of  France.  They  come  to  reconcile  with  Europe  a  brave 
and  unfortunate  people. 

*<  Frenchmen !  the  Senate  has  declared  Napoleon  to  have 
forfeited  the  throne.  The  country  is  no  longer  mih  him. 
Another  system  alone  can  save  it.  We  have  experienced  the 
excesses  of  popular  licence,  and  those  of  absolute  ppwer;  let 
us  re-establish  the  ancient  monarchy,  limiting  by  mse  laws 
the  various  powers  of  which  it  is  composed. 

''  That,  under  the  shelter  of  a  paternal  throne,  exhausted 
agriculture  may  re-flourish ;  that  commerce,  clogged  with  im- 
pediments, may  recover  its  freedom ;  that  our  youth  may  no 
longer  be  mowed  down  by  arms,  even  before  they  have  strength 
to  carry  them ;  that  the  order  of  nature  may  no  more  be 
interrupted,  and  that  the  old  may  hope  to  die  before  their 
children, — Frenchmen  let  us  rally !  Peace  is  about  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  of  Europe.  France  will  repose  after  her 
long  agitations ;  and,  more  enlightened  by  the  double  experience 
of  anarchy  and  despotism,  she  will  at  length  find  happiness  in 
the  return  of  a  tutelar  government.^* 

X. 

The  allies  becoming  uneasy,  were  now  pressing  France  to 
finish  their  work  herself;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  began  to 
appear,  in  their  eyes,  too  slow  and  measured  in  his  proceedings. 
No  victory  was  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  so 
long  as  the  Emperor  was  at  large ;  and  even  he  had  not  yet 
resigned  himself  to  his  fortune. 

Doubtless  the  occupation  of  his  capital  by  the  armies  of 
the  Coalition,  the  flight  of  the  regency,  which  on  its  depiEirture 
only  met  with  isolation  and  pity,  the  defection  of  the  Senate, 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  and  the  approach- 
ing arrival  of  the  Bourbons,  the  adhesion  of  a  multitude  of 
cities  and  of  constituted  bodies  to  the  forfeiture,  the  Bourbon 
revolution  prematurely  accomplished  at  Bordeaux,  the  apathy 
of  his  generals,  who  seemed  only  to  wait  for  a  word  from  him 
to  relieve  them  from  their  fidelity  to  his  eagles ; — all  these 
disasters,  all  these  symptoms,  all  these  insults  of  destiny,  left 
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him  but  little  hope  to  relieve  himself  from  his  despondency  at 
Fontainebleau.  Bat  he  might  find  in  despair  itself  one  of 
those  sudden  resolutions  \?hich  change  the  catastrophe  of 
human  afifairs,  and  which  are  the  forlorn  hope  of  great  souls. 
At  no  period  of  this  long  campaign  was  he,  perhaps,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  in  a  more  menacing  attitude  before  his 
enemies  ;~and  this  he  felt 

XL 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince 
Schwartzenburg,  had  acted  rather  as  political  men  than  as 
tacticians,  in  hurrying  into  Paris  while  such  a  general  as 
Napoleon  was  still  manoeuvring  in  their  rear  and  flanks.  M. 
de  Vitrolles,  and  the  royalist  agents  who  had  gixen  them  this 
bold  counsel,  had  rashly  answered  for  its  success.  But  if 
Paris  had  been  less  enervated,  and  less  disaffected  to  the 
Empire  than  these'  interested  councillors  had  described  it,  the 
situation  of  the  allies  within  its  walls  was  worse  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  These  princes  and  chie&,  to 
occupy  and  keep  down  so  vast  a  capital,  had  been  obliged  to 
concentrate  therein  all  their  forces.  A  murmur  of  anger,  or 
of  shame,  amongst  that  numerous  and  warlike  population,  a 
Bourbon  insult  to  the  citizens,  a  conflict  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  citizens,  a  drop  of  French  blood  shed  in  the  streets,  a 
cannon  shot  of  the  French  army  resounding  from  without, 
might  make  of  Paris  a  snare,  a  prison,  and  a  tomb  for  the 
allied  armies.  Napoleon,  supported  but  a  few  hours  by  the 
rising  of  the  capital,  and  by  a  patriotic  insurrection  of  the 
towns,  the  villages,  the  roads,  and  the  coimtry,  on  their  line  of 
retreat,  might  -pour  forth  60,000  men  refreshed,  concentrated, 
indignant,  through  the  streets  of  his  capital,  reconquer  it  in  a 
day,  and  devote  its  victors  to  destruction.  All  the  troops  of 
Marmont  and  Mortier  were  at  eight  leagues*  distance  from 
Paris,  as  an  advance  guard  on  both  banks  of  the  Essonne, 
between  Fontainebleau  and  the  capital.  The  army  of  Napoleon 
had  immediately  followed  him  from  Champagne,  and  numbered 
40,000  combatants,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  which, 
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of  itself,  was  equivalent  to  a  third  army.  These  60,000  men, 
reunited  thus  under  the  walls  of  Fontainebleau,  temperjad  by 
adversity,  indifferent  to  fire,  despising  numbers,  full  of  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  and  of  fanaticism  for  their  Emperor, 
demanded  with  loud  cries  a  return  to  Paris — vengeance  and 
battle.  Napoleon  showed  himself  every  day  to  these  troops  in 
the  court  of  the  palace ;  he  read  thek  wishes  in  their  &ees ; 
he  carried  away  their  acclamations,  in  his  heart ;  he  revolved 
in  his  mind,  day  an^  night,  thoughts  such  as  those  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  greatness.  In  finding  himself  still  so 
beloved  by  his  soldiers,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  was  hated 
by  the  people.  His  country  seemed  to  have  become  itself 
again,  and  to  palpitate  once  more  within  his  breast.  He  dreamt 
pf  his  own  revival  in  that  of  France. 

XII. 

But  the  power  of  opinion,  which  he  had  so  much  despised, 
so  outraged,  and  so  persecuted,  was  unknown  to  him.  Between 
the  army  and  the  country  he  had  creatied  an  abyss  of  public 
feeling.  The  countfy,  whose  name  he  had  so  long  cast  iuto 
the  shade  by  absorbing  it  in  his  own,  had  arrived  at  the  point 
of  resentment  against  him,  that,  of  all  its  enemies,  it  was  he, 
perhaps,  it  dreaded  most.  Despainngand  discouraged  by  him, 
his  return  appeared  to  it  less  a  deliverance  than  a  new  semtude. 
He  had  broken  the  spring  of  patriotism  in  th^ir  souls,  by  bend- 
ing it  so  often.  Public  opinion  in  France  was  more  formidable 
to  him  than  the  armies  of  all  the  coalitions  in  the  world ;  and 
this  he  felt,  without  confessing  it  to  himself.  He  was  astonished 
at  himself  that  he  did  not  take  the  most  enei^etic  resolutions, 
at  the  aspect  of  his  troops,  on  counting  his  soldiers,  at  the  cries 
of  his  battalions.  He  longed  to  march,  and  every  evening  gave 
orders  for  dedsive  movements  the  following  day ;  but  he  re 
called  them  in  the  night,  became  agitated,  and  continued 
immoveable.  He  experienced  a  wealmess  and  vacillation  of 
resolution  and  of  will,  the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  divine: 
it  was,  that  public  opinion  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind. 
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XIII. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  royalists  who  sarronnded  him,  and  in- 
creased in  number  every  hour,  even  the  republicans  who  were 
united  at  this  moment  with  the  royalists  by  a  cominunity  of 
hatred,  the  diplomatists,  the  foreign  generals,  the  Senate,the  le^ 
lative  body,  the  chiefs  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  finally, 
the  opulient  citizens  who  trembled  for  their  dty,  were  all  in 
alarm  at  th&  danger  to  which  Paris  would  be  exposed,  if  the 
Emperor  listened  to  tlfe  counsels  of  extremity  and  despair. 
They  brought  into  action  all  the  influence  of  a  frightened 
capital  on  tibe  minds  of  the  marshals  and  generals  of  Napoleon. 
They  exerted  themselTOS,  through  the  medium  of  their  friends, 
of  their  wiyes,  of  their  families,  by  the  sacred  name  of  their 
country,  for  the  interest  even  of  their  own  future  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  detach  them,  one  by  one,  from  Napoleon.  They 
depicted  to  them  the  capital  set  on  fire  in  the  struggle,  their 
relations  slaughtered,  their  dwellings  ravaged,  their  names 
accursed,  their  responsibility  written  in  letters  of  blood,  if  they 
should  obey  one  man  in  preference  to  their  country;  and  if,  to 
gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  proscribed  by  the  w}u>le 
world,  they  should  betray  the  most  sacred  of  all  oaths — ^that 
which  binds  eveiy  citizen  at  his  birth  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
Napoleon  was  nothing  more  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  France,  than  a  man  in  a  state 
of  insanity,  fiom  whose  hands  it  was  necessary  to  remove  every 
weapon,  that  he  shouldnot  employ  them  in  committing  parricide^ 

An  opinion  so  unanimous,  so  combined,  so  impassioned,  so 
patriotic  in  itd  terms— ;-expr8S8ed  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
by  the  mouths  of  friends,  of  fathers,  of  wives,  and  of  fellow- 
citizens — could  not  &il  to  influence  the  generals,  whom  lassitude 
and  reverses  had  already  more  than  half  persuaded.  They 
struggled  no  more  except  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  and 
the  decency  of  defection.  The  miobstructed  road  between  their 
corps  d'armie  and  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  wish  to  see  tiieir 
families  again,  after  their  long  campaigns,  the  necessity  of  con- 
ferring with  the  provisional  government,  and  with  the  allied 
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generals,  on  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
annistice,  furnished  them  with  continual  pretexts  for  visiting 
Paris.  There  was  a  negociation,  continual  and  silent,  between 
the  capital  and  the  army,  independent  of  that  which  the  Em- 
peror himself  continued  with  Alexander,  through  Gaulaincourt 
and  his  marshals.  A  situation  strained  to  so  delicate  a  point 
could  not  fail  to  be  broken  by  some  chance  or  other ;  and  this 
chance  existed  in  the  heart  of  one  of  Napoleon's  oldest  com- 
panions in  arms,  torn  between  the  despair  of  striking  the  last 
blows,  useless,  in  his  idea,  to  the  country,  and  the  shame  of 
appearixlg  to  abandon  his  chief  and  his  benefactor.  Marmont 
adopted  one  of  those  middle  courses  which  saves  the  conscience ' 
only  by  staining  the  fidelity.  The  capitulation  of  Paris,  a  mea- 
sure of  prudence  under  an  appearance  of  treason,  after  an 
heroic  struggle  with  himself  had  already  engaged  and  compro- 
mised  Marmont.  ' 

XIV. 

Although  this  marshal  had  fought  to  the  last,  and  sought 
for  death  even  to  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  some  of  his  lieutenants 
and  of  his  soldiers,  irritated  fit  yielding  up  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  on  an  armistice,  had  raised  a  cry  of  treason  against  him, 
when  falling  back  on  Essonne.  General  Chastel,  who  com- 
manded A  part  of  his  cavalry  (an  intrepid  soldier,  but  blinded 
by  a  military  fanaticism,)  had  apostrophized  Marmont  under  the 
name  of  traitor.  Marmont,  ^ose  blood  had  been  shed  on  that 
day  freely  enough  in  the  cause  of  honour,  repHed  to  the  insult 
by  threatening  General  Chastel  with  a  court-martial,  when  the 
army  should  be  no  longer  before  the  enemy.  Since  that  capitu- 
lation, that  retreat,  and  these  injurious  suspicions  of  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  Marmont,  though  blameless  and  without  remorse, 
was  not  without  embarrassmeht  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  army  and 
the  Emperor.  Misfortune  creates  iiyustice.  Napoleon  might 
reproach  himself  with  not  ha\ring  secured,. at  every  risk  to  his 
own  fortunes,  the  few  hours  he  required  from  the  defence,  to 
enable  him  to  reach  Paris  before  Alexander.  The  marshal, 
occupied  at  Essonne  amidst  his  corps  d'armee,  had  not 
ventured  to  meet  the  eye  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau;  for 
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doubtless  in  that  eye  he  had  expected  to  meet  4  reproach. 
Days  flew  by,  each  carrying  off  one  of  the  resolutions  and 
irresolutions  of  the  Emperor.  Each  of  these  days  also  tended 
to  weaken  tl^e  fidelity  of  his  generals. 

XV, 

We  have  seen  that  M.  de  Caulaincourt  (incessantly  sent 
from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris,  and  back  again  from  Paris  to 
Fontainebleau),  had  failed  in  his  attempt,  first  to  induce  the 
allied  powers  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  to  obtain 
a  recognition  of  the  regency.  The  dynasty  was  swept  away, 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  fate  that  was  preparing  for  him,  intervening  between  the 
throne  and  the  finfd  forfeiture.  Caulaincourt  had  returned  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd  to  Fontainebleau,  to  bring  these  melancholy 
decrees  of  victory  to  his  master.  Nappleon,  fiill  of  a  last  hope 
until  then,  revolted  against  these  decrees.  He  waited*  im- 
patiently for  day-break,  assembled  his  troops  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  mounted  his  horse^  surrounded  by 
his  marshals  and  hi3  aides-de-camp,  and  passing  down  the  front 
of  the  battalions  of  his  guard,  he  read,  with  a  loud  and  irritated 
voice,  a  proclamation  which  he  had  written  to  sound  their 
resolution. 

**  Soldiers !  the  enemy  hais  outstript  us  by  three  marches, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Paris.  We  must  expel  him. 
Unworthy  Frenchmen,  emigrants,  whom  we  had  j&rdoned, 
have  hoisted  the  white  cockade,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Cowards !  They  shall  receive  the  reward  of  this  new 
attempt.  Let  us  swear  to  conquer  or  die !  Let  us  swear  to 
make  them  respect  this  tricolour  cockade,  which  for  twenty 
years  past  has  been  found  upon  the  road  of  glory  and  of  honour  f 

XVI. 

The  voice  of  their  Emperor  resounded  in  the  hearts  of  tiw 
battalions  and  squadrons.  A  shudder  passed  through  the  ranks, 
sabres  clattered,  foreheads  grew  pale,  and  lips  trembled  and 
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responded  in  long  rumbling  aodaxnations,  like  the  bello^inng  of 
anger  tliat  begins  to  growl  in  the  hollow  chest.  "  To  Paris ! 
to  Pansl "  shouted  the  soldiers.  **  Let  our  Emperor  lead  us 
there !  *'  Their  eyes  seemed  to  devour  in  advance  the  short 
distance  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy,  and  their 
sabres  to  sweep  the  foe  from  the  streets  of  the  capital,  restored 
to  their  country  and  their  Emperor.  Napoleon  (gazing  on  the 
marshals  and  generals  grouped  around  him,  as  he  pointed  out 
to  them  this  inextinguishable  enthusiasm  for  war,  rekindled  by 
his  presence  in  the  breasts  of  his  soldiers),  seemed  to  reproach 
them  for  their  supineness,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  disaffeodoh 
in  the  chiefs.  No  longer  doubting  the  energy  with  which  he 
would  be  followed  by  his  soldiers,  he  returned  to  his  palace, 
pursued  even  to  the  interior  of  his  apartments  by  the  prolonged 
echo  of  fidelity  and  devotion  from  his  troops.  He  walked  for  a 
long  time  alone  in  his  cabinet,  with  broken  steps,  with  gestures 
of  the  hand,  and  with  attitudes  of  reflection  and  of  buoyancy, 
which  revealed  the  struggling  of  his  spirit  with  some  great  design. 
Then,  sitting  down,  and  taking  the  pen  with  his  own  hand,  he 
wroto  the  oiider  to  the  army  to  put  itself  in  motion  the  follow- 
ing day  for  Pans,  and  to  advance  his  quarter-general  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Essonne.  It  was  the  signal  of  battle  before  Paris, 
in  which  he  at  length  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  life,  or  to  re^eon- 
quer  his  imperial  crown.        * 

XVII. 

This  resolution  transpired  in  the  evening  through  the  ru- 
mours of  the  palace.  It  made  the  army  tremble  with  vengeance 
and  with  joy ;  but  it  made  the  chiefs  also  tremble  for  Paris, 
for  France,  and  for  their  own  future  prospects.  They  had 
none  of  them  the  same  motives  as  Napoleon,  to  risk  the  fruits 
of  their  lives,  and  the  responsibility  of  their  names,  in  a 
struggle  of  despair.  If  the  Empire  fell,  their  fame  would  still 
remain,  as  well  as  their  rank,  their  riches,  their  nobility,  pd 
the  certainty  of  being  sought  for,  honoured,  and  consecrated 
by  any  other  government,  which  would  settle  accounts  with 
glory,  and  the  services  rendered  to  the  country.  None  of  them 
wished  to  tarnish  their  names  with  treason ;  but  neither  did 
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any  of  them  wish  to  ^seoond  what  they  considered  as  insanitj. 
It  was  therefore  necessary,  whatever  the  cpst,  to  pieyent  tihe 
Emperor  from  putting  llieir  fidelity  to  the  test,  and  from 
risking  a  last  battle,  in  which  to  follow  him  would  be  madness, 
and  to  dese|[t  him  cowardice. 

XVIII. 
* 
No  sooner  had  the  chiefs  of  the  army  been  madel  acquainted 
with  the  resolution  of  the  £mperor,  than  the  same  s^tinient 
raised  the  same  murmur  in  their  minds,  inciting  them,  by  the 
instinct  of  a  common  thought,  to  interrogate  each  other  on  their 
impressions,  and  to  concert  a  plan  of  resistance,  of  objections, 
and  of  deliberations,  which  should  make  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror hesitate  and  waver.  It  was  in  the  palace  itself  that  the 
marshals  and  the  chiefs  of  corps  met  and  assembled,  at  the 
first  word,  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  desperate 
plan  of  Napoleon.  This  opposition,  so  long  cogitating,  under 
the  .semblance  of  devotion  and  the  promptitude  of  obedience, 
broke  out  at  length  in  their  gestures,  in  their  looks,  and  in' 
their  acclamations.  A  specious  and  honourable  pretext  justi- 
fied the  harshness  and  impropriety  of  it  in  their  own  eyes^ 
This  was  the  interest  of  the  army  of  which  they  considered 
themselves  the  natural  representatives,  and  for  which  they 
began  to  negociate,  without  a  warrant,  by  trustworthy  persons, 
with  the  provisional  government.  None  of  these  martial  per- 
sonages dissembled  for  a  moment  that  Napoleon  was  politically 
extinct,  and  that  a  new  reign  was  about  to  commence.  Mili- 
tary discipline,  in  depriving  the  man  of  camps  and  battles  of 
i}xe  exercise  of  his  own  will,  deprives  him,  more  than  it  does 
any  other  profession,  of  that  energy  of  character  so  necessary 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  events.  It  inspires  him  with 
personal  intrepidity,  but  divests  him  of  civic  constancy.  No- 
thing yields  so  much  and  so  quickly  in  the  storm  of  revolutions 
as  generals ;  they  follow  the  noble  profession  of  «rms,  but  they 
follow  it  under  eveiy  master;  they  pass  from  one  court  to  an- 
other, from  an  empire  to  a  monarchy,  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
republic,  not  like  courtiers,  but  like  servants,-— the  sword  of 
eveiy  hand  which  lends  or  gives  itself  to  the  last  person  that 
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wears  a  crown.  It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  that  we  most 
look  for  the  heroism  of  courage ;  but  we  rarely  find  there  the 
heroism  of  independence. 

XIX. 

M.  do  Talleyrand,  accustomed  to  so  many  gOTemments*  and 
so  many  revolutions  of  the  palace,  had  judged,  from  the  obse- 
quiousness of  these  men  to  Napoleon  in  his  prosperity,  of  their 
pliancy  on  his  fall.  He  had  them  sounded,  interrogated, 
almost  negociated  with,  apart  from  their  soyereign,  by  General 
Dupont,  and  by  his  confidential  agents.  To  them  he  repre- 
sented Napoleon  as  already  condemned  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  and  repulsed  from  France.  He  asked  them  if  the 
army,  after  having  sacrificed  for  him  so  much  blood,  ought 
again  to  sacrifice  itself  on  his  tomb,  even  to  suicide.  He  gave 
a  glimmering  to  their  eyes  of  the  gratitude  of  the  future  sove> 
reign,  who  would  recompense  the  services  rendered  to  France, 
or  who  would  proscribe  through  them  the  executioners  and  the 
incendiaries  of  his  capital. 

These  inshiuations  found  ready  access  to  those  hearts, 
ulcerated  by  reverses,  which  were  desirous  of  casting  upon  one 
alone  the  responsibility,  the  resentment,  and  the  odium  of  the 
common  calamity.  A  sort  of  ill-sounding  and  wrong-sided 
glory  attached  itself  even,  in  the  idea  of  some  of  these  mar- 
shals, to  a  rudeness  of  language,  and  to  an  abruptness  of  op- 
position, which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  manly  inde- 
pendence; but  their  complicity  in  the  18th  Brumaire,  their 
obsequiousness  to  the  Emperor,  their  ready  acquiescence  often 
years  to  all  the  caprices  of  tyranny,  took  away  from  them  the 
right  to  this  stem  patriotism.  We  murmur  only  with  di^ty 
against  the  excess  of  power  that  we  have  combated.  These 
men  of  Napoleon's  camps  never  dreamt  of  separating  their 
cause  from  his,  until  his  decline.  This  was  just  to  him,  but 
iniquitous  for  them.  When  a  master  has  been  foUowed  even 
in  his  worst  faults,  until  he  begins  to  fall,  there  is  only  one 
real  excuse  for  the  companions  of  his  fortune,  which  is  to  fail 
with  him. 
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XX. 

Maishal  Oudinol^  the  Bayard  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Empire,  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  bat  still  more  devoted  to 
the  army  of  which  he  was  the  model,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
break  out  against  the  madness  of  a  chief  who  could  not  be 
touched  even  with  the  wounds  of  his  country,  and  who  wished 
to  plunge  the  remains  of  bis  personal  ambition  into  the  flames 
dnd  the  blood  of  the  capital.  This  explosion  of  a  heart  whose 
patriotism  extinguished  its  fidelity,.produced  an  ebullition,  from 
the  mouths  and  hearts  of  the  other  marshals  and  cliiefs  of  divi- 
sions, of  the  discontent  and  despair  of  the  crisis,  so  long  muttered 
with  a  low  voice.  The  conviction  of  a  common  thought  multi^ 
pHed  reproaches,  and  increased  audacity  in  every  heart.  All 
^Usguise  of  private  sentiments  was  at  once  thrown  off,  and  the 
murmur  and  the  resolution  to  disobey  were  intentionally 
elevated  high  enough,  that  the  noise  might  reitoh  the  ears  of 
the  Emperor,  and  that  the  certainty  of  the  resistance  he  waa 
about  to  experience,  for  the  first  time,  might  spare  his  lieute- 
nants the  unpleasantness  of  opposing  him  to  his  &ce. 

XXL 

Durmg  this  first  insurrection  of  the  mind,  in  the  courts,  in 
the  gardens,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  the  Emperor,  shut 
up  with  Gaulaincourt,  poured  out  bitter  complaints  of  his  ruin, 
accusations  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  formerly  his  Mend, 
and  now  his  executioner,  imprecations  against  Talleyrand  and 
the  Senate,  and  contempt,  incredulity  and  irony  against  the 
Bourbons,  that  posthumous  dynasty,  incapable,  he  said,  to 
govern  a  newly  enlightened  people.  Then  resuming  his  con- 
fidence, and  reminding  Gaulaincourt  of  the  heartfelt  cries  of 
bis  army  which  he  had  heard  :•— "  To-morrow,'*  he  said,  '*  I 
shall  march  with  60,000  men  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  My  brave 
veterans  acknowledge  me  still,  and  acknowledge  me  alone. 
The  noise  of  my  canntfn  shall  awaken  Paris:  it  will  rise 
behind  the  Russians,  while  I  attack  them  in  front    Yictozy  is 
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mine,  and  that  shall  be  my  judge.  If  the  French,  after  their 
deliverance,  think  me  still  m»rthy  of  the  throne,  they  mil 
restore  it  to  me.  The  night  passed  in  these  conversations  and 
illusions. 

XXII. 

The  Emperor,  however,  while  affecting  to  maintain  his 
illusions  before  Gaulaincourt,  had  doubts,  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  elucidated,  of  the  obedience  of  his  generals  to 
his  orders.  To  doubt  obedience  to  him  at  such  a  moment  was 
to  recognise  revolt :  to  recognise,  without  punishing  it,  was  to 
submit  himself  (amely  to  the  caprice  of  his  lieutenants.  He 
zeooiLed  before  this  outbreak,  and  flattered  himself  that  the 
night  and  reflection  would  luring  back  his  generals  to  their 
duly.  Before  Bdrthier  himself,  his  confldant  and  chief  of  the 
staff,  he  guarded  himself  against  expressing  the  least  distrust 
aa  to  the  executaosi  of  his  orders,  which  he  continued  to 
dictate.  He  slept  for  some  hours,  and  dressed  himself  early 
to  inspect  from  the  windows  the  execution  of  some  movements 
of  the  troops  which  he  had  ordered.  But  the  hours  passed  on 
until*noon,  without  his  hearing,  in  the.  camps  around  Fontaine- 
bleau,  any  other  noise  than  that  of  the  ordinary  calls  of  the 
drum  in  an  army  at  rest.  Vacancy,  immobility,  and  silence 
Continued  to  reign  everywhere.  Still  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  in  the  very  first  disobedience  he  had  ever 
experienced  in  his  life  from  his  army,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
ask  any  questions,  lest  he  should  have  to  yield  or  to  punish. 
He  affected  to  think,  and  to  say  to  Gaulaincourt,  and  other 
eonfldants,  that  the  preparations  for  departure,  to  secure 
conveyance,  forage,  and  subsistence  for  the  army,  had  doubtless 
retarded,  to  this  advanced  hour,  the  march  of  the  columns  on 
Essonne. 

At  noon  the  (»rdinaiy  parade  of  the  guards  on  duty  took 
place  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  The  rumoxir  of  Napoleon's 
abdication,^  which  was  rapidly  spread  during  the  night  by  his 
marshals,  as  if  to  give  him  this  indirect  summons  of  destiny 
through  the  public  voice,  spread  along  the  ranks  and  over  the 
palace.    Th»i&  rumours  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Napo- 
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leon,  and  produced  &  paleness  over  bis  features ;  for  he  antici- 
pated a  more  direct  s^immons'  from  those  who  in  their  hearts 
were. longing  for  his  fall.  The  tragical  scenes  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  of  the  palace  of  Paul  the  First,  floated  in  his 
ims^fination^  He  yielded  within  himself  to  necessity ;  but, 
outwardly  affecting  the  confidence  of  incontestable  command, 
he  mounted  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  his  generals,  and 
reviewed  his  detachments  in  silence.  Sorrow,  doubt,  and  pity 
were  strongly  marked  on  the  rough  features  of  the  soldiers. 
At  this  moment  an  aide-de-camp  of  Marmont's  arrived  full 
speed  from.  Essonne ;  he  dismounted,  delivered  his  despatches, 
and  divulged  among  the  group  that  surrounded  him  the  news 
of  the  Emperor's  dethronement  by  the  Senate.  This  intelli- 
gence passed  &om  mouth  to  mouth  amongst  the  marshals,  and 
through  the  silent  ranks  of  the  soldiery.  Some  it  exasperated, 
others  it  confounded,  and  it  rejoiced  a  few ;  but  to  the  greater 
number  it  offered  a  door  open  to  ingratitude  and  infidelity. 
The  review  was  a  gloomy  one,  and  terminated  without  tl^e 
customazy  cries  of  loyalty  and  affection.  It  was  now  evident 
to  Napoleon  that  his  orders  had  been  treated  with  contempt, 
and  that  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Pans  for  a  signal  which 
should  decide  between  him  and  the  Senate.  He  dismounted, 
pale  and  careworn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase  in  the 
palace,  and  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  marshals  and  the 
generals  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  accompanied  into  his 
apartments.  His  lieutenants  looked  at  each  other;  and, 
mutually  encouraged  by  a  single  glance,  they  paid  no  attention 
to  his  sign,  but  rapidly  followed  him,  as  if  with  their  customaxy 
respect,  and  entered  immediately  after  him  the  saloon  leading 
to^his  cabinet. 

xxin. 

Let  us  leave  for  a  moment  this  scene,  as  yet  so  silent,  and 
cast  an  eye  on  what  is  passing  at  Paris  and  in  Marmont's  army, 
-—the  advance-guard  and  left  flank  of  that  of  Napoleon. 

The  Senate,  as  we  have  said,  declared  themselves  every 
moment  with  increasing  audacity  against  the  Empire.  Beniv 
nonville  sent  message  upon  message  to  Marmont,  to  detach 
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his  army  from  a  chief  repudiated  hy  victoiy  and  hj  the 
Toioe  of  the  nation.  The  Emperor,  on  his  side,  the  day  after 
his  arriyal  at  Fontainebleaa,  had  gone  to  visit  Marmont  and 
the  lines  of  his  army.  Rumours  of  treason,  and  reproaches  on 
the  promptitude  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  had  resounded  in 
his  ears  during  this  visit.  He  pretended,  however,  not  to  hear 
them;  and  whether,  ^m  a  full  confidence  of  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  brotherhood  of  so  many  battle-fields, 
whether  from  judicious  dissimulation  to  preserve  in  his  in- 
terests a  division  which  in  a  word  might  alienate,  he  had 
saluted  Marmont  in  liis  ordinary  manner.  He  honoured  in 
him  unfortunate  valour,  and  distributed  praises,  promotion, 
and  decorations  amongst  his  officers.  This  last  interview  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  his  ancient  aide-de-camp  seemed  to 
attach  Marmont  more  than  ever  to  his  duty.  Jhe  Emperor 
himself  stifled  the  exasperated  denunciations  which  General 
Ohastel  had  uttered  against  the  marshal  on  the  march  from 
Talis.  He  attributed  them  to  the  anger  which  retreat  excites 
in  a  generous  heart ;  and  he  therefore  ordered  both  generals  to 
forget,  the  one  his  reproaches,  and  the  other  the  vengeance  of 
a  military  tribunal  with  which  he  had  menaced  his  subordinate 
officer. 

XXIV. 

But  the  Emperor  had  scarcely  quitted  the  army  of  Marmont, 
when  emissaries  from  the  minister  of  war,  from  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, from  the  royalists,  and  above  all,  from  the  republicans, 
insinuated  themselves  into  his  camp,  and  penetrated  even  into 
his  own  presence.  It  may  be  very  well  believed  that  the  mind 
of  the  marshal,  already  much  afflicted,  was  more  and  mpre 
worked  upon  by  solicitations,  invested  in  colours  of  true  patriot- 
ism, and  which  placed  him  in  the  terrible  alternative  of  failing 
io  friendship  for  his  old  chief,  or  of  divesting  himself  of  all 
solicitude  for  his  country.  In  this  agitation  of  Marmont's 
>  mind.  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
front  of  Essonne,  summoned  the  marshal  in  the  name  of  peace, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  new  gofvemment  of  his  country,  to  pre- 
T6nt  A  useless  effiision  of  blood ;  and  to  range  himself,  as  he 
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said,  under  the  colours  of  the  cause  that  was  truly  French. 
The  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  General 
Dessoles,  an  old  lieutenant  of  Moreau*8,  full  of  a  just  resent- 
ment against  the  Emperor,  addressed  the  same  prayers  to 
Marmont,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Paris,  as  it 
affected  their  lives,  their  properties  and  their  flBimiLies.  His 
adhesion,  he  said,  to  the  new  national  government,  would  settle 
every  thing.  The  destiny  of  France  rested  entirely  at  this* 
moment  upon  one  man  alone,'  who  was  arbiter  between  the 
Empire,  still  armed,  and  the  nation,  suppliant  at  the  feet  of 
the  general  nearest  to  it  for  its  capital  and  its  blood. 

XXV. 

The  marshal  did  not  dare  to  take  wholly  upon  himself  the 
entire  weight  of  a  decision  which  he  felt  beforehand  must  crush 
him  in  the  estimation  of  honour  and  of  gratitude,  and  in  the 
page  of  histoiy.  He  deliberated  with  himself;  but  to  deliberate 
when  militaiy  duty  called  f(5r  obedience  was  already  to  betray. 
As  a  military  man,  he  condemned  himself;  as  a  friend  he 
afflicted  his  own  heart ;  as  citizen  of  a  qountry,  the  fate  of  which 
was  in  his  own  hands,  he  made,  perhaps,  one  of  those  supema- 
tural  efforts  which  immolate  one  duty  to  another,  and  which 
sacrifice  a  man  for  the  public  safety.  However  this  may  be, 
Marmont  wished  for  an  excuse;  which  was  an  ample  admission 
that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  fskult.  He  assembled  at  Essonne 
all  the  generals,  and  all  the  supeHor  officers  of  his  army,  ani 
he  consulted  them  on  the  adhesion  that  they  were  to  give  or 
to  refuse,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  to  the  propositions  of  Pans^ 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  of  the  allies.  The  moment 
must  have  been  very  critical,  and  the  pressure  of  events  and 
of  the  national  opinion  excessive  in  the  extreme ;  for  all  pro- 
nounced for  the  adhesion.  One  reserve  only  was  made,  which 
was  called  for  by  the  memory  of  past  events,  and  even  by  the 
decency  of  defection :  this  was,  that  guarantees  should  be  given 
for  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  Emperor. 

Marmont  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Schwartaenburg,  in  which 
might  at  once  be  seen  his  resolution,  his  sorrow,  and  his  remorse* 
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XXVI. 

**  I  haye  receiyed,*'  be  said,  <'  the  letter  which  year  high* 
ness  has  done  me  the  honoor  to  write  to  me.  Public  opinion 
has  always  been  the  role  of  my  oondnot.  The  army  and  the 
people  lutye  been  absolyed  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  towards 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
dii^oaed  to  concor  in  such  a  oonjunction  of  the  people  and  the 
army»  as  may  obyiate  all  chance  of  ciyil  war,  and  prevent  the 
efiiision  of  French  blood.  In  oonsequenee,  I  am  ready  to  quit 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, for  which  I  demand  a  written  guarantee: — 

"Art.  I.  The  troops  which  shall  quit  the  standard  of 
Napoleon  shall  be  allowed  to  retire  freely  into  Normandy. 

^'  Art  II.  It  in  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  events 
of  the  war  should  place  in  the  hands  of  |he  allied  powers  the 
person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  life  and  liberty  shall  be 
guaranteed  to  him,  in  a  space  of  ground,  and  in  a  country  w» 
cumscribed,  at  the  choice  of  the  allied  powers  and  of  the 
French  government" 

XXVII. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  authors  of  this  defeetion  did  not 
dissemble  any  of  the  consequences,  that  it  was  preparing. 
They  knew  they  would  deliver  up  Napoleon,  in  withdrawing^ 
without  his  knowledge,  the  rampart  which  still  sheltered  him ; 
and  they  stipulated  beforehand  the  ambiguous  condition  of  his 
captivily.  The  terms  of  Art  II.  might,  in  fact,  be  as  well 
applied  to  a  prison  as  to  an  empire.  The  best  proof  that 
Marnumt  spoke  the  wishes  of  the  enemies  of  his  sovereign,  of 
his  benefeustor,  and  of  his  general,  is,  that  the  allies  ratified 
his  words  by  their  signatures,  and  tha^  they  even  extended 
their  meaning  by  conferring  upon  Napoleon  a  sovereignty  in 
his  banishment. 

« I  cannot  sufi&ciently  express  to  you,"  replied  the  general* 
issimo  of  the  allied  troops  to  Marmont,  "  the  satisfaction  I  feel 
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at  learning  tlie  alacrity  with  which  you  accept  the  inTitation  of 
the  provisional  goyemment,  in  ranging  yourself  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  French  cause.  The  distinguished  services  that  you 
have  rendered  to  your  country  are  generally  recogkused.  You 
have  now  crowned  them  by  restoring  to  their  homes  the  few 
brave  men  that  have  escaped  the  ambition  of  one.  I  appre- 
ciate, above  all,  the  delicacy  of  the  article  which  you  demand,  and 
to  which  I  agree,  rela^ve  to  the  person  of  Napoleon.  Nothing 
could  better  characterize  the  'generosity  so  natural  to  the 
French,  and  by  which  you  are  so  particularly  distinguished." 

The  allies  thus  disguised  from  Marmont  the  &ult  he  had 
committed,  by  designating  it  as  delicacy  and  generosity,  which 
extended  more  indulgence  to  Napoleon  than  to  himself.  They 
had  hardly  signed  the  convention,  however,  before  he  appeared 
to  rep  Alt  it,  and  to  wish  to  redeem  the  cruel  share  he  bore  in  the 
transaction,  by  making  efiPorts,  in  concert  with  other  marshals^ 
in  favour  of  tibe  regency,  and  the  transmission  of  the  Empire 
to  the  son  of  his  bene&etor.  Let  us  now  return  to  Fontaine- 
bleaiL 


BOOK   EIGHTH. 

Abclieation  of  Napoleon— He  sends  CanUincourt  and  Maedonald  as  Pleni- 
potentiaries to  Paria— Council  of  the  Marshals  and  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns on  the  4th  of  April— Rejection  of  the  Regeney — Defection 
of  Marmont's  Troops— Nocturnal  Supper  of  the  Generals  and 
Officers— March  of  ^e  6th  Corps  into  the  enemy's  lines— Its  revolt 
on  its  arrival  at  Versaillea— Its  march  towards  Rambouillet— Mar* 
mont,  hastening  to  Versailles,  stops  and  appeases  the  6th  corps- 
Oration  of  Marmont,  on  his  return,  at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand — 
OHer  of  the  day  of  Napoleon  on  the  5th  of  April— Return  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  to  Fontainebleau — Napoleon  wishes  to  commence 
the  war— He  renounces  the  idea— Departure  of  Caulaincourt  for 
Paris. 


The  Eijaperor,  on  entering  his  apartments,  vriih.  a  determined 
voice  ordered  the  head-quarters  to  advance  to  Ponthieny,  on 
the  road  to  Essonne.    This  he  thought  would  be  a  tacit  order 
to  his  marshals  also  to  follow  him  with  their  main  divisions. 
He  did  not  expect  that  his  companions  in  arms  would  abandon 
him  in  the  last  struggle;  for  though  he  had  no  longer  anj 
confidence  in  their  devotion  he  still  believed  in  their  honour. 
"The  marshals,  however,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  very 
last  position  to  which  he  appeared  desiroul^  of  retreating,  formed 
before  him  a  group  of  enigmatical  faces.     Undecided  between 
habitual  respect  and  the  audacity  of  an  unwonted  resolution, 
their  features  revealed  the  ambiguity  of  the  part  they  played. 
Ready  to  bow  respectfully  if  the  Emperor  would  comprehend 
their  significant  gestures  and  silent  importunity,  but  ready  to 
enforce  their  object,  if  he  persisted  in  not  understanding  them. 
The  long  silence  which  thus  ensued  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  lieutenants  was  the  most  solemn  dialogue  of  the  scene. 
Napoleon  consulted  by  his  looks  the  eyes  of  his  officers,  who 
also  consulted  his  in  a  like  manner,  each  appearing  to  wait  for 
ih&  other  to  develope  their  intentions.    This,  however,  Napo- 
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leon  did  not  yet  dream  of  doing,  while  bis  lieutenants  trembled 
at  tbe  prospect  of  being  forced  to  open  the  conference.  The 
mortification  of  waiting  in  yam,  increased  by  the  settled  inten- 
tion of  effecting  their  object,  excited  the  rage  and  impatience 
of  the  military  chiefis^  till  at  length,  despairing  to  convince  but 
determined  to  achievei  they  were  about  to  declare  themselyes. 

'*  I  rely  upon  you,  gentlemen,*'  said  ITapoleon  at  length, 
hastening  to  anticipate  them  by  a  word  to  which  they  had  &• 
often  responded,  and  which  required  some  sign  of  acquiescence. 
The  marshals,  however,  instead  of  retiring  respectfully,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions,  to  execute  the  orders  they  received,  drew 
close  together,  and  firmly  fixing  their  feet  on  tlie  floor,  showed, 
by  this  attitude,  their  resolution  te  remain.  Napoleon  v^as 
agitated,  but  restrained  his  feelings,  till  Marshal  Ney,  whose 
numerous  exploits  had  given  him  the  right  of  expressing  him- 
self with  more  freedom  than  the  others,  exclaimed,  **  That  not 
a  single  sword  should  leave  the  scabbard  to  effect  the  useless 
and  insane  crime  of  a  desperate  ambition  against  the  country.* 
Napoleon  regarded  him  with  reproachful  astonishment.  This 
was  the  first  truth  he  had  heard  during  ten  years  of  service; 
and  coming  from  the  soul  of  one  of  his  most  heroic  companions, 
it  had  the  accent  of  a  revolt  and  the  bitterness  of  an  abandon- 
ment. He  was  thunderstruck  and  disconcerted,  as  he  had  been 
on  the  18th  Brumaire,  by  the  voices  and  gestures  of  the  repre- 
sentatives at  Saint  Cloud.  Napoleon,  in  feust,  required  an  army 
between  himself  and  the  truth.  He  could  not  combat  audacity 
hand  to  hand. 

Ill, 

His  lieutenants,  Ney,  Oudinot,  Lefebvre,  supported,  with 
all  the  energy  of  abrupt  speech  and  indomitable  will,  the  de- 
claration of  the  marshal.  The  faces,  the  tone,  the  imperatively 
extended  arms  and  pointed  fingers  of  the  officers,  the  low  mur- 
murs, the  threatening  lookd,  the -broken  words  scarcely  checked 
on  the  lips,  the  stamping  of  feet  and  the  clatter  of  sabres  on 
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the  floor,  seemed  to  indicate  to  Napoleon,  that  matters  were 
fast  yerging  to  extremities,  and  that  the  terror  he  had  so  long 
inspired  was  at  length  recoiling  upon  himself.  He,  noTerthe* 
lessv  again  tried  his  moral  poirer:  he  raised  his  .brow,  which 
had  bent  beneath  the  keenest  reproaoheB,  and  again  dismissing 
his  lieutenants  by  a  gesture,  "  The  army  at  least — ^will  that 
follow  me  ?  "  he  6aid  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  The  army,"  replied 
the  marshals,  in  a  more  vehement  tone, "  will  obey  its  generals." 
This  was  turning  against  his  own  heart  the  sword  he  had  placed 
in  their  li^ds.  Napoleon  felt  himself  disarmed.  It  only  re- 
mained fbr  him  to  set  at  defianice  his  companions  in  glory,  in 
the  most  insulting  manner,  by  clearing  a  passage  through  the 
group  that  pressed  around  him,  and  by  rushing  out  on  the 
terrace  of  the  court  to  call  upon  his  grenadiers  to  avenge  their 
Emperor.  Bi^t  here,  as  at  Saint  Cloud,  his  foot,  his  he^,  his 
voice  failed  him.  He  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  bent  down 
his  head,  appeared  to  reflect  a  long  time  in  silence,  then  com- 
posed his  ^tures  to  hide  his  humiliation ;  and  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  voluntarily  seeks  counsel  of  his  friends,  instead  of 
submitting  himself  to  their  will  through  force :  "Well,"  he  said 
to  them,  "what  ought  I  to  do  in  your  opinion?" 

"Abdicate!"  exclaimed,  in  a  rough, and  unanimous  voice, 
the  marshals  nearest  to  him. 

**  Yes,  there  remains  for  you,  for  us,  for  our  oountiy,  no 
other  course,  no  other  means  of  safety  than  your  abdication," 
exclaimed  the  others. 

"  And  see  what  you  have  gained  by  not  following  the  advice 
of  your  friends,  when  they  wished  you  to  make  peace/'  said 
Marshal  Lefebvre. 

A  general  murmur  of  approbation  revealed  to  Napoleon  that 
he  had  no  further  hope  or  even  pity  to  expect  in  all  these  hearts. 
He  heard,  though  he  feigned  not  to  hear,  words  which  irevealed 
the.long  hidden  depths  of  his  soul.  He  saw  that  the  resent- 
ment of  the  nation  overflowed  even  firom  the  lips  of  its  last 
preservers.  No  commiseration  concealed  from  him  their  ingrati- 
tude. D^ection  assumed  the  accent  of  patriotism.  Vulgar 
minds,  that  have  cringed  the  lowest  before  prosperity,  conduct 
themselves   with  the   utmost   insolence  before  misfortune. 
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Milittrf  blnntness  is  then  dignified  by  the  name  of  fraofaness; 
jret  this  tardy  frankness  is  often  but  the  revenge  of  long  ser- 
yility.  It  was  not  spared  to  Napoleon.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  those  voices  which  had  been  so  long 
.smothered  with  forced  adulation.  He  merited  this  punishment 
from  that  public  opinion  which  he  himself  had  so  much  abused. 
But  was  it  l^e  recipients  of  his  own  favours  that  should  have 
inflicted  it? 

IV. 

Napoleon  submitted  himself,  not  to  their  counsels*  hut  to 
destiny,  which  had  disarmed  him.  "  I  will  present  to  you  my 
abdication, — Cleave  me  for  a  moment  to  write  it,"  he  said.  The 
marshals  withdrew  towards  the  door  of  the  narrow  closet,  without 
*  losing  sight  of  the  Emperor.  He  sat  down  before  a  small 
table  covered  with  green  cloth.  He  took  a  pen,  reflected  a  mo- , 
ment,  and  then  weighing  the  words  in  his  mind  he  wrote 
deliberately,  and  with  a  trembling  hand,  his  abdication  in  the 
following  words : — 

'^The  allied  powers  having  procMmed  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  fedthfiil  to  his  oath,  declares 
that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  quit  France^  and 
even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  country ;  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  the  rights  of  his  son,  to  those  of  the  regency  of  the  . 
Empress,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire. 

'*  Given  at  our  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  the  4th  April,  1814, 

"  Napoleon." 
V. 

"There,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  the  marshals  who 
advanced  towards  him ;  "  are  you  satisfled  ?  " 

The  lieutenants  received  the  abdication  from  his  hands, 
read  it,  and  bowed  in  satisfaction.  This  abdication  was  their 
ransom  for  the  country,  and  their  personal  treaty  with  Europe. 
They  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  conditions  that  the 
Emperor  seemed  to  attach  to  it.  Without  a  sword  or  a  crown 
negociation  is  at  an  end.    They  held  their  oaths  and  their 
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liberty  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  folly  determined  never  BgBin 
to  c6nfide  them  to  him. 

VL 

As  to  Napoleon,  although  the  scene  which  had  just  passed 
left  him  no  farther  illusion  on  the  attachment  of  ambition  to 
power,  he  feigned  still  to  entertain  it,  either  to  flatter  himself 
or  his  marshab,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  cover  with  an  appearance 
'  of  dignity  and  independance  the  violence  he  had  suffered,  and 
which  he  would  not  even  confess  to  himself.  "  Gentlemen,'* 
said  he  to  them,  in  a  voice  which  he  strove  to  render  confident 
and  martial,  "  you  must  now  go  to  Paris  to*  defend  the  inteiesta 
of  my  son,  the  interests  of  the  army-— those  of  France.  I  name 
as  my  commissioners  the  Duke  of  Yicenza  (Caulaincourt),  the 
Marshal  Prince  of  Moskowa,  and  the  Marshal  Duke  of  I^gusa. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  names?-— do  these  interests  appear 
to  you  in  good  hands? '* 

The  generals  signified  their  assent 

VII. 

Napoleon,  who  had  remained  standing  in  a  state  of  nervous 
agitation  from  the  moment  he  had  tendered  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion to  his  companions  in  arms,  could  no  longer  resist  the  ex- 
haustion which  often  follows  a  violent  shock  of  the  mind.  He 
sank  exhausted  on  a  sofa,  and  waited  a  moment  to  recbver  his 
breath.  Then  placing  his  hands  on  his  forehead,  he  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  deepest  anxiety.  Nothing  was  heard 
through  the  silence  of  the  closet  (illumed  by  the  sun*s  rays), 
but  the  sound  of  his  difiGlcult  breathing.  The  marshals  felt 
pained  by  this  agony  of  an  expiring  ambition ;  but  they  believed  ' 
him  at  length  conquered.  They  were  mistaken.  This  phrenzy 
of  Napoleon's  disguised  a  last  stratagem  of  his  passion  foi; 
empire.  He  started  up,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  repentance, 
and  dartiDg  towards  his  generals,  as  if  to  re-possess  and  tear  up 
his  written  resignation :  *'  No,  no ! "  he  cried,  "  there  shall  be 
no  regeni^.  With  my  guard  alone,  and  the  army  of  Marmont» 
I  shall  be  in  Paris  to-morrow !  " 
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Napoleon's  indignation  against  his  Marshals. 

One  unanimous  exclamation  of  the  generals  protested  with 
indignation  against  this  resumption  of  the  ¥^ill  they  thought 
they  had  conquered.  Marshal  Ney  spoke  to  him  with  ^e 
energetic  roughness  of  a  soldier  who  no  longer  hesitates  to 
oppose  rudeness  to  insanity.  Napoleon's  blood  flew  to  his 
temples,  and  his  gestures  were  those  of  suppressed  despair. 
He  could  no  longer  brook  the  presence  of  the  men  who  had  torn 
£rom  him  even  his  self-respect.  *'  Eetire,"  he  said  to  them 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  They  went  out  with  downcast  looks, 
recommending  silence  to  each  other  on  the  violence  employed 
to  effect  the  abdication.  They  carried  with  them  the  Empire; 
for  the  Emperor  they  little  cared  now. 

VIII. 

The  marshals  had  scarcely  left,  when  Napoleon  wrote 
another  copy  of  his  abdication ;  and  calling  Gaulaincourt,  gave 
it  to  him,  as  a  last  instrument  of  negociation  with  which  he  was 
to  bargain  with  the  allies,  to  obtain  in  return  the  regency  and 
the  succession  of  his  son.  His  heart,  long  restrained  by  the ' 
presence  of  his  lieutenants,  before  whom  he  dared  not  show 
his  rage,  and  before  whom,  also,  he  blushed  to  display  his 
weakness,  at  last  broke  forth : — *'  The  ingrates,"  he  repeated 
several  times ;  '*  the  ingrates !  they  owe  me  everything ;  and 
they  have  not  even  waited  for  the  hour  when  they  might 
abandon  me  with  decency.  It  would  have  been  less  cruel  to 
have  fallen  under  the  hands  of  our  enemies ;  but  under  those 
of  my  friends !  Ungrateful  men !  I  made  them  what  they 
are;  I  gave  them  that  army  which  they  threaten  to  turn 
against  myself!" 

This  was  truly  said,  as  regarded  some  of  the  men  of  the 
army ;  but  it  was  not  true  as  applied  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Bepublic.  Their  names  flourished  even  before  his.  They  had 
been  of  use  in  his  service,  and  some  had  tarnished  them  by 
servility.  Napoleon  and  they  might  exchange  mutual  reproaches; 
they  for  having  bent  beneath  his  tyranny,  and*  he  for  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  fruits  of  their  servility,  and  forgotten  that  they 
were  free  men,  until  he  himself  was  vanquished. 
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IX. 

Napoleon  then  threw  himself  into  the  anns  of  Canlain* 
comrt,  and  moaned  for  a  few  moments  on  his  breast  Oaulain* 
court's  future  prospects  were  bound  iip  with  those  of  Napoleon* 
Although  he  had  cleared  himself  of  the  direct  participation 
which  attached  to  him  in  the  murder  of  the  last  of  the 
Gondes,  he  knew  that  the  recollection  of  it  weighed  heavily 
on  his  name,  ax^d  would  follow  him  as  a  calumny  or  as  a  ven- 
geance under  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Empire  was 
not  only  his  point  of  fidelity,  it  was  his  safeguard,  and  he 
clung  to  its  last  wreck  with  as  much  tenacity  as  the  Emperor 
himself.  The  others  were  only  compromised  as  regarded  the 
vic'tories  and  defeats  of  Napoleon ;  but  Gaulaincourt  was  com- 
promised in  his  expiatbns.  Still  the  friendship  of  Alexander, 
which  he  had  cultivated  during  his  numerous  missions  to  that 
prince,  left  him  some  hope  of  an  arrangement  for  the  Emperor 
and  of  protection  for  himself.  Napoleon  ordered  him  again  to 
depart,  and  named  to  him  Marmont  and  Ney  as  first  n^ociators 
with  the  allied  sovereigns.  He  had  experienced  the  severity 
of  Ney,  but  he  believed  him  sufficiently  appeased  by  the 
abdication.  As  to  Marmont,  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  promised 
defection  which  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenbuig  held  in  his 
hands. 

X. 

Caulainoourt,  more  diffident  because  he  knew  more,  ziepre- 
sented  to  the  Emperor  that  the  absence  of  Marmont  from 
Fontainebleau  might  perhaps  retard  the  course  of  the  negocia- 
tion,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  name  Macdonald.  Maret,  ~ 
Duke  of  Bassano,  had  followed  Napoleon  in  his  campaigns  as 
secretary  of  state.  He  possessed  over  the  Emperor  the  ascen- 
dancy which  constant  presence,  familiarity,  and  habit  impart.  He 
was  called  and  consulted.  Being  a  man  of  honour  himself  he 
suspected  not  the  honour  of  others ;  he  recommended  Mac 
donald,  who  was  summoned  accordingly. 

This  was  a  gentleman  of  Irish  extraction,  whose  ancestOTB 
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had  followed  James  II.  into  Tnmce.  Fidelity  flowed  in 
Ids  veins.  Although  revolution  had  ohliged  him,  like  all 
soldiers,  to  serve  different  parties,  he  was  ever  Mthful  to  his 
sword.  A  soldier  hefore  the  revolution,  a  general  during  the 
wars  of  the  Bepuhlic,  under  Moreau  in  Germany*  under 
Pichegru  in  Holland,  and  under  Championnet  at  Naples,  he 
had  rendered  his  name  illustrious  hj  the  glorious  retreat  of 
the  Trebia, — a  retreat  equivalent  to  a  victory.  On  the  ISth 
Brumaire,  he  had,  like  all  the  generals  present  in  Paris,  lent 
his  countenance  to  Bopaparte  to  put  down  the  Republic.  Na- 
poleon had  employed  him,  and  aggrandized  and  distinguished 
him,  but  with  reserve  and  distrust.  Macdonald  was  not  a 
protege  of  his  alone,  and  he  feared  in  him  a  man  who  too  well 
xememb^ed  Moreau;  but  Macdonald  undeceived  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  Although  this  general  the  day  before  had 
advised  the  abdication,  and  that  morning  had  joined  the  group 
of  officers  who  had  imperiously  demanded  tiie  sceptre  from 
Napoleon,  he  had  spoken  with  that  respect  with  which  misfor- 
tune inspires  the  generous  heart,  (md  that  disregard  of  con- 
sequences characteristic  of  the  noble  mind.  Though  the  least 
favoured  of  the  marshals,  he  had  shown  himself  the  most 
£uthful.  On  the  counsel  being  given,  he  had  offered  the  Em- 
peror his  sword  and  intervention  to  the  last  extremity.'  Na- 
poleon was  affected.  He  had  found  his  last  Mend  in  on^ 
whom  he  suspected  would  be  his  most  severe  judge.  He  sum-^ 
moned  Macdonald,  and  confided  to  him,  with  considerable 
emotion,  tbe  fate  of  his  last  hopes  and  the  prospects  of  his  son. 
•*  I  have  wronged  you,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  do  you  not  re- 
member it?"  <'No,''  said  Macdonald ;  **  I  remember  nothing 
but  your  confidence  in  me.*'  The  Emperor  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  soldier;  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  both* 

XI. 

The  plenipotentiaries  Caulaincourt,  Ney,  and  Macdonald 
left  the  Emperor  alone,  plunged  in  humiliation  and  grief. 
They  got  into  a  carriage,  and  hastened  towards  Paris. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  they  were  introduced  to  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  They  did  not  doubt  that 
this  prince,  convinced  of  the  peril  of  a  last  encounter  with 
NapoliBop,  and  secretly  inimical  to'  the  Bourbons,  would  fiiTour 
the  regency  of  the  Empress.  The  negodadon  had  added  to 
their  number  Marshal  Marmont,  whom  they  took  up  at  his 
eamp  at  Essonne.  This  officer  began  to  repent  of  his  too 
complete  defection,  the  secret  of  which  had  not  yet  transpired. 
His  troops,  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants,  had  not 
yet  commenced  the  moyement  towards  Normandy,  and  Mar- 
mont did  not  dare  to  avow  to  his  companions-in-arms  that  he 
had  treated  without  them.  He  hoped  to  regain  possession  of 
his  conyention  with  Schwartzenburg.  He  wished,  at  all  events, 
to  postpone  the  execution  of  it,  until  after  the  regency  should 
be  ratified  by  Alexander;  but  chance  completed  the  defection 
already  commenced,  and  closed  the  door  against  his  return  to 
fiddity. 

XII. 

Gaulaincourt,  whose  familiarity  with  Alexander  was  of  long 
standing,  took  precedence  of  the  marshals  on  entering  the 
presence  of  that  prince.  Alexander  pretended  to  him  that  he 
had  been  drawn,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  an  universal  lei^& 
against  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  He  related  to  Gaulaincourt 
the  importunities  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Abbe  Louis,  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  four  old  members  of 
the  clergy  hackneyed  in  the  intrigues  of  their  policy,  like  the 
eunuchs  of  the  Byzantine  courts.  He  revealed  tothim  the 
defection  of  Marmont  and  his  staff;  he  informed  him  that 
General  Souham,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Essonne,  in 
the  absence  of  the  marshal,  had  publicly,  at  that  very  momentg 
left  Napoleon  unprotected  and  disarmed  by  abandoning  his 
position.  Napoleon,  without  soldiers,  was  therefore  no  longer 
a  name  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves  to  press  the 
regency  upon  the  councils  of  the  allies.  He  was  no  longer 
anything  but  a  captive,  the  conditions  of  whose  captivity  thay 
were  about  to  determine.  Alexander,  with  that  courteous 
dissimulation  of  the  Greek  character,  which  is  als9  found  in  . 
the   Sclavonic  race,  affected,  while  speaking  thus,  as  much 
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grief  and  regret  as  though  he  were  still  Napoleon's  friend. 
He  condoled  while  he  wounded.  He  held  forth  hopes,  and 
withdrew  them  in  eveiy  word  and  accent.  Oaulaincourt, 
alarmed,  still  had  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  marshals  on  the 
Emperor,  and  they  were  introduced. 


nil. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  generals, 
the  foreign  diplomatists,  General  Beumonville,  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  principal  agents  of  M. 
do'Talleyrand  and  the  royalists,  were  present  at  the  interview, 
where  the  question  of  the  throne  was  for  the  last  time  and 
irrevocably  to  be  decided.  Caulaincourt  presented  to  the 
sovereigns  the  conditional  act  of  abdication.  The  King  of 
Prussi^,  full  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  of  vengeance  for  a 
beloved  woman  whose  death  had  been  caused  by  Napoleon, 
opened  the  debate.  He  told  the  emissaries  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  hour  for  a  compromise  was  past,  that  France  had  pro- 
nounced her  opinion  with  irresistible  authority,  against  the 
hereditary  despotism  of  a  chief  who  had  deceived  her,  and 
that  she  now  reclaimed  her  ancient  kings,  by  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  people. 

Macdonald  pleaded  the  cause  of  Napoleon  with  calm  and 
respectful  energy ;  *'  He  yields  up  the  Empire  as  a  ransom 
for  the  throne  of  his  son,"  said  he ;  "  he  restores  peace  to  the 
imiverse,  and  gives  up  his  sword  and  his  rights  on  this  con- 
dition. The  blood  which  would  yet  be  shed  in  Europe,  were 
he  to  resist  to  the  last,  would  no  longer  be  laid  at  his  door. 
The  sovereigns  who  have  taken  up  arms,  not  in  the  cause  of 
any  crowned  family  in  particular,  but  to  restore  independence 
and  peace  to  mankind,  cannot  consistently  allow  their  armies 
and  the  population  to  encounter  such  risks,  to  effect  a  dethrone- 
ment which  was  not  the  original  object  of  their  league.  The 
aamy  is  still  faithful  and  numerous  between  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris,  and  at  the  voice  of  Napoleon  would  commence  the 
most  terrible  and  deplorable  of  battles.    Is  it  consistent  with 
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reafion  and  hmnanitj,  that  the  first  soldier  in  the  world  should 
be  reduced  to  such  a  deviate  extremity? " 

XIV. 

Such  were  Macdonald*s  words;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the 
army,  as  still  prepared  to  follow  its  general,  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity which  he  could  not  understand,  appeared  on  the  lips 
of  those  present.  An  enigmatical  whispering  disturbed  him 
and  Ney,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Marmont  appeared.  He 
entered,  and  this  time  at  least  came  in  good  faith,  though  at  a 
late  hour,  to  join  his  companions  in  arms,  and  intercede  in 
favour  of  the  regency.  He  was  ashamed  of  appearing  less 
loyal  and  attached  than  Macdonald  and  Ney,  who  owed  less 
to  the  Emperor.  He  was  received  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
emissaries  of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  allied  generals, 
with  such  demonstrations  of  cordiality  and  joy,  as  were  cal- 
culated to  win  his  heart  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  The 
evidence  of  a  prior  understandii^  might  be  seen  in  their  faces. 
Marmont  was  already  alienated,  in  the  minds  of  the  council, 
£rom  the  cause  of  tiie  Empire ;  and  those  who  defended  it 
turned  pale  on  seeing  the  warmth  of  his  reception,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  allies.  They,  however,  suspected  but  a 
part  of  the  truth^  of  which  Marmont  was  enturely  ignorant. 
His  army,  in  fieivour  of  which  he  came  to  negociate,  no  longer 
existed.  During  his  absence,  his  generals,  summoned  by 
Schwartzenburg  and  influenced  by  the  emissaries  from  Paris, 
had  executed  the  convention;  had  marched  their  troops  through 
the  lines  of  Prince  Schwartzenbuig,  and  fallen  back  upon 
Versailles,  even  more  anxious  than  their  general  to  place 
"Paris  and  the  allied  armies  between  the  Emperor  and  tliem- 
selves.  This  movement  being  accomplished  was  equivalent 
to  a  capitulation.  Marmont's  forces  were,  from  this  time 
forward,  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  and  Napoleon's 
army  had  no  longer  either  front,  flank,  or  line.  It  consisted 
of  but  a  handful  of  brave  men,  surrounded  and  exposed  on  aU 
sides,  and  rallying  round  the  last  palace  of  their  sovereign. 
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XV. 

Jast  as  Marmont  was  about  to  speak,  and  by  aa  appear- 
ance of  loyalty  to  emulate  his  colleagues  in  their  intercession, 
a  despatch  was  brought  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  he 
opened.  It  was  from  the  Austrian  generalissimo,  and  an- 
nounced the  breaking  up  and  movements  of  the  army  of  the 
Emperor.  Alexander  read  it  aloud,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
further  conference.  Marmont,  who  had  given  no  orders  for 
this  movement,  was  thunderstruck.  Oaulaincourt,  Macdonald, 
and  Neywere  struck  dumb;  for,  while  they  were  pleading, 
fate  or  treachery  had  decided.  Silence  reigned  through  the 
council — a  silence  of  joy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  consternation 
and  shame  on  the  other ;  while  astonishment  prevailed  over  all. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  negociate  for;  and  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  implore.  The  marshals  and  Oaulaincourt 
retired. 

XVI. 

Every  one  applauded  their  fidelity,  and  sympathised  ^th 
their  grief;  and  Beumonville,  an  old  companion  in  arms  of 
Macdonald's  in  the  wars  of  the  Eepublic,  advanced  to  the  mar- 
shal,, kod  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  "  Do  not  speak  to  me,' 
said  Macdonald;  *'you  have  made  me  foiget  in  one  day  a 
friendship  of  thirty  years*  standing.  **  Then  turning  to  Gen. 
Dupont,  minifl[ter  of  war,  '*  As  to  you,"  he  said,  ''  you  had  a 
right  to  hate  the  Emperor,  for  he  was  unjust  to  you ;  but  why 
avenge  a  personal  ii^ury  upon  your  country  ?" 

M.  de  Talleyrand  having  approached  the  group  of  mar* 
shals,  whose  voices  resounded  with  the  tones  of  indignation 
and  despair^  begged  them  to  speak  lower,  and  to  remember  that 
they  were  not  in  his  house  then,  but  in  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Macdonald  answered  him  with  the  energy  of 
despair  and  contempt.  Marmont  struck  his  forehead  with 
his  clenched  hands,  and  deplored  the  precipitation  of  his 
generals,  who  had  acted'  without  orders.  '*  I  would  give  an 
arm,"  he  cried,  **  to  repair  the  fiault  of  my  generals."    "  Say 
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rather  their  crime/'  replied  Macdonald ;  **  for  which  their  heads 
would  not  atone.*' 

XVII. 

Mapnont's  despair,  though  late,  was  not  feigned.  No- 
thing had  been  as  yet  settled  in  his  own  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  guilty  convention  of  Essonne,  which  he  had  resolved 
to  execute  at  his  own  time,  and  not  till  after  the  conferences 
of  Paris  should  have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  his  position^ 
the  safety  of  his  army,  and  the  personal  conditions  of  the  Em* 
peror;  but  the  first  step  in  the  descent  to  treachery  inevitably 
leads  to  ruin.  The  following  are  the  events  that  Marmont 
had  not  foreseen,  and  which  took  place  during  his  absence. 

Napoleon,  irritated  hy  the  violence  with  which  his  lieute* 
nants  had  forced  the  abdication  from  him,  began  again  to  think 
of  war  on  their  departure.  He  had  sent  Colonel  Gourgaud, 
on€i  of  his  young  orderly  officers,  devoted  to  him  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  age  and  his  heart,  to  Marmont's  camp,  to 
bring  that  marshal  back  with  him  to  Fontainebleau^  Napo- 
leon hoping  to  find  in  him  more  constancy  and  devotion  to 
his  desperate  resolves  than  in  his  other  lieutenants.  With 
Marn^ont  and  his  guard  he  could  brave  the  revolted  generals 
of  his  other  corps,  expose  them  to  the  resentment  of  the 
soldiery,  name  other  generals,  again  take  the  command,  march 
on  Paris,  and  either  change  or  modify  his  fortune.  Gourgaud, 
not  finding  Marmont  at  Essonne,  the  marshal  being  then 
negociating  in  Paris,  was  astonished  that  the  chief  of  a  division 
should  have  abandoned  his  post,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
He  learnt  from  Marmont's  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Fabvier,  that 
the  rumour  of  the  Emperor's  abdication  had  already  spread 
throughout  the  army  by  the  despatches  come  from  the  out- 
posts, and  that  each  of  the  generals  of  division  began  to  think 
of  himself.  Colonel  Fabvier,  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  of  tried 
honour,  went  himself  to  look  for  his  marshal,  whose  return  he 
hoped  for,  and  on  his  way  revived  the  v^;ilance  and  courage 
of  the  outposts.  Gourgaud,  in  pursuit  of  his  mission,  went 
to  summon  Mortier  to  a  nocturnal  interview  with  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau,  to  concert  a  grand  movement  unknown  to  the 
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disaffected  marshals.  While  Berthier,  chief  of  the  staff,  feel- 
ing uneasy  at  Geurgaud's  long  ahsence,  sent  by  an  orderly  to 
the  camp  of  Essonne  a  fresh  invitation  to  Marmont  to  come 
immediately,  and  receiye  the  orders  of  the  Emperor. 

XVIII. 

This  fresh  invitation  to  Marmont,  together  with  the  increasing 
rumour  of  the  abdication,  and  the  departure  of  the  marshals, 
whose  motives  were  unknown,  but  of  whose  discontent  .they 
were  aware,  led  Marmont's  staff  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
wished,  by  a  personal  and  insane  renewal  of  hostilities,  to  protest 
against  the  will  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  aild  the  interests  of 
the  country.  Indignation  and  disaffection  now  usurped  the 
place  of  anxiety.  In  the  absence  of  the  marshal.  Generals 
BordesouUe,  Oompans,  Digeon,  Ledru-Desessarts,  and  Mey- 
nadier  meeting,  communicated  to  each  other  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  decided  on  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  disarm  the 
fallen  Emperor  of  all  means  of  uselessly  shedding  the  blood  of 
France,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Each  of  these  generals  agreed  to 
collect  his  chief  officers  around  his  table  at  the  close  of  day, 
and  to  induce  them,  either  by  force  of  conviction,  or  by  disci- 
pline, to  aid  in  the  movement  which  should  disarm  Napoleon. 
They  accordingly  entertained  them  until  midnight  as  boon 
companions  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with ;  and  then, 
when  the  colonels  were  about  to  return  to  their  posts,  the 
generals  informed  them  that  the  Emperor  had  decided  to 
march  on  Paris,  that  they  were  to  make  room  for  the  army  of 
Fontainebleau  which  followed  him,  and  to  march  as  an  advanced 
guard  on  the  road  to  Versailles.  All  flew  to  their  arms  with 
cries  of  **Vive  VEmpereurl"  and  a  desperate  impatience  for 
vengeance  signalized  this  last  fidelity  of  the  corps.  The  cavalry 
marched  in  the  dark,  under  the  command  of  General  BordesouUe, 
towar4s  Paris. 

XIX. 

In  the  meanwhile  Colonel  Fabvier,  Marmont*s  aide-de-camp, 
returning  from  the  outposts,  and  meeting  the  columns  in  full 
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route,  was  astonished,  and  made  inquiries,  not  understanding 
a  moyement  that  his  marshal  had  not  oonimanded;  hut  the 
soldiers  could  give  him  no  esiplanation.  At  last  he  reached 
the  generals,  who  were  warming  themselTes  at  a  hlYouac  fire, 
near  the  river  Essonne<  while  their  columns  defiled  over  the 
bridge. 

Fabvier  inquired  of  General  Souham  the  reason  of  a  noc 
tumal  movement  which  would  throw  the  troops  into  the  enemy's 
lines.  Souham  replied  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  render 
an  account  of  his  actions  to  his  inferior  officers ;  but  on  Fabvier's 
respectfully  urging  his  question: — "Your  marshal,"  he  re^ed, 
''has  taken  shelter  in  Pans,  and  I  will  not  risk  my  head  through 
the  responsibility  he  has  left  us.**  General  Compans  joined 
Fabvier  in  strenuously  advising  the  abandoning  of  a  movement, 
which  there  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  make,  if  they  learnt 
that  the  Emperor  really  intended  to  compromise  and  sacrifice 
his  last  remaining  soldiers ;  but  Souham  was  inflexible.  "  No, 
no,"  said  he;  "the  foot  is  raised — ^the  step  must  be  taken!" 
and  the  army  accordingly  proceeded  on  its  march. 

XX. 

The  advanced  guard  felt  astonished  at  meeting  with  no 
enemy.  The  darkness  of  the  night  concealed  from  their  view 
the  plains  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  strange  noises  aiose  at 
intervals  in  the  distance.  The  soldiers  thought  that  they  were 
columns  of  the  army  of  Fontainebleau  that  were  marching 
with  them  on  their  right  and  left  flanks;  but  the  break  of  day 
showed  them  the  batteries,  battalions,  and  squadrons  of  the 
Eussian  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  They  had  marched,  since  three  o'clock  that  morning, 
between  two  invisible  lines,  ready  to  close  behind  them.  Their 
indignation  was  extreme,  all  return  impossible,  and  a  cry  of 
restrained  fury  broke  from  the  ranks,  which  continued  all  the  way 
to  Versailles.  The  rear  guard  alone,  commanded  by  Genersd 
Chastel,  discovered  the  snare  by  the  light  of  the  dawning  day, 
before  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  Essonne,  and,  halting  im- 
mediately, hastily  fortified  this  pass,  tQ  protect  the  Emperor. 
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At  OorbeQ,  General  Lucotte  refosed  to  follow  Marmont's 
armj,  and  swore  to  die  at  his  post. 

XXI. 

General  Bordesonlle  had^no  sooner  arrived  at  Versailles 
than  he  wrote  to  Marmont  to  explain  to  him  the  motiTes  which 
had  decided  his  generals,  without  orders  from  him,  on  making 
the  movement  which  it  had  heen  settled  should  be  delayed 
mitil  his  return  from  Paris,  and  congratulated  himself  in  this 
letter  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  tro<^  had  followed 
the  impetus  he  had  given ;  but  even  while  Bordesoulle  was 
writing,  the  soldiers,  recovered  firom  their  astonishment,  and 
dispersed  through  the  town  of  Versailles  and  the  surrounding 
villages,  had  congregated  together  in  groups,  interrogated, 
each  other,  became  indignant,  accused  their  chiefs  of  the  crime 
of  a  desertion  which  dishonoured  their  corps,  and  broke  forth 
into  acdamations  for  their  Efnperor,  and  imprecations  on  their 
generals.  Oolonel  Ordener  assembled  at  his  house  all  the 
other  colonels,  who,  revolting  against  the  treachery  of  their 
generals,  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  their  battalions. 
He  accordingly  ordered  the  cavalry  to  mount,  and  directed 
them  on  Bambouillet,  that  they  might  return  by  that  circuitous 
route  to  Fontainebleau.  The  entire  force,  in&ntiy,  artillery, 
and  cavalry,  spontaneously  seized  their  arms,  and  fell  into  the 
ranks,  deaf  to  the  voices  of  the  generals,  and  hastened  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Ordener,  to  return  to  their  Emperor;  while  the 
town,  roads,  and  woods  echoed  with  their  iarj  and  acclama* 
tions — the  expression  of  their  desperate  and  indomitable 
fidelity  to  their  vanquished  Emperor. 

XXII. 

The  provisional  government  being  informed  of  this  revolt 
and  fearful  lest  it  should  win  over  the  troops  and  the  people, 
conjured  Marmont  to  encounter  the  fury  of  his  army,  and  recall 
it  to  its  duty.  The  marshal  hastened  to  comply,  although 
death  appeared  inevitable ;  yet  it  would  at  least  unravel  the 
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complicated  web  of  feuilt  and  misfortune  in  bis  mibappj  posi- 
tion. He  started  on  one  of  his  fleetest  horses  in  porsait  6f 
Ordener,  on  the  road  to  Bambouillet  *'  Stop ! "  he  cried  to 
that  officer;  '*  reconduct  mj  troops  to  Versailles,  or  I  will  bave 
you  seized  and  tried  for  usurping  ttte  command."  **I  defy 
you,"  replied  the  colonel ;  *'  the. troops  are  not  yours;  there  is 
no  nplitary  law  which  condemns  them  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
treachery ; — and  if  there  were,  there  is  no  soldier  here  so  base 
as  to  comply  with  it." 

The  loud  voices  of  the  two  generals,  the  agitation  of  the 
groups  when  they  threatened  and  questioned  each  other,  and 
the  confused  halt  which  suspended  the  march  of  the  columns, 
drew  the  officers  and  soldiers  around  Marmont,  wbose  voice 
they  recognised,  and  whose  fidelity  they  suspected,  but  whose 
courage  they  admired.  He  tore  his  uniform  before  them, 
showed  them  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  recalled  to  their  memory 
their  exploits  together  in  the  same  battle  fields,  and  vindicated 
himself  from  the  stigma  of  an  order  he  had  not  given,  but 
entreated  them  to  decide  between  him  and  the  insurrection, 
and  assured  them  that  the  peace  already  signed  would  render 
their  movement  of  the  night  before  harmless  to  their  compar 
nions  in  arms,  and  to  the  Emperor.  He  begged  they  would 
kill  him  rather  than  for  ever  disgrace  themselves  by  abandon- 
ing their  general.  The  soldiers  nearest  him  were  moved  at 
his  voice ;  they  repented  their  breach  of  discipline,  abandoned 
Ordener,  and  cried  *'  Vive  Marmont**  Hurrying  along  the 
others,  and  foUowing.him,  they  resumed  the  road  to  their  can- 
tonments. Marmont  harangued,  reviewed,  placed  them  again 
under  the  handa  of  their  generaJs,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Paris. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  ministers,  and  the  allied  sovereigns 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
praises.  A  second  time,  they  said,  has  he  saved  the  blood  of 
the  capital.  Surrounded  and  courted  by  all,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  dinner  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  he  was  greeted  with  immense 
applause  and  clapping  of  hands ;  but  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  master's  enemies,  Miumont  must  have  felt  the 
pitiful  reality  of  his  defection. 
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xxin. 

Whfle  these  events,  whicli  were  crowded  into  the  short 
space  of  a  night  and  a  morning,  were  taking  place  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  the  Emperor,, alone  at  Fontainebleau,  waitesd  in'  vain 
for  Marmont  and  Mortier — the  two  last  hopes  of  his  fortune. 
Instead  of  these  two  marshals,  whose  fidelity  he  wished  to  tiy 
again^  in  the  hope  of  their  winning  over  the  rest,  he  received 
a  private  despatch  from  Oaulaincourt,  containing  a  copy  of  the 
secret  convention  between  Marmont  ^and  the  allies.  An  hour 
afterwards  Gourgaud  and  Ohastel  hastened  to  inform  him  of 
the  nocturnal  defection  of  the  whole  army  of  Essonne.  The 
acts  and  insulting  proclamations  of  the  Senate  reached  him  at 
the  same  moment,  and  he  was  prostrated  once  more,  only  to 
rise  again.  But  depressed  as  he  was,  he  was  determined  at  all 
events  to  bandy  recrimination  and  invective  with  that  servile 
Senate,  that  dared  to  raise  its  voice  only  against  the  van- 
quished ;.  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  cabinet,  he  wrote 
the  following  order  of  the  day  to  thp  army. 

XXIV. 

"Fontainebleau,  6th  of  April,  1814. 

"  The  Emperor  thanks  the  army  for  the  attachment  which 
it  shows  to  him,  and  particularly  because  it  recognises  France 
in  him  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  capital.  The  soldier  fol- 
lows the  good  and  ill  fortune  of  his  general,  his  honour,  and  his 
religion.  The  Duke  of  Bagusa  has  not  given  proof  of  this 
feeling  to  his  companions  in  arms ;  he  has  passed  over  to  the 
allies.  The  Emperor  cannot  approve  of  ihe  conditions  on 
which  he  has  taken  this  step ;  he  cannot  accept  his  life  and 
liberty  at  the  hands  of  a  subject. 

"  The  Senate  has  taken  upon  itself  to  dispose  of  the  French 
government ;  it  has  forgotten  that  it  owes  to  the  Emperor  the 
power  which  it  now  abuses ;  that  it  was  the  Emperor  who 
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saved  a  part  of  its  members  from  the  storms  of  the  Bevolution, 
and  drew  £rom  obscuilty  and  protected  the  others  against  the 
'  hatred  of  the  nation. 

*'  The  Senate  relies  upon  the  articles  of  the  constitation 
in  order  to  oyertam  it;  and  does  not  blush  to  upbraid  the 
Emperor,  foiigetting  that,  as  the  first  body  of  the  State,  it 
has  taken  part  in  all  events.  It  has  gone  so  far  as  to  dare  to 
accuse  the  Emperor  of  having  altered  the  acts  in  the  course  of 
publication.  The  whole  world  knows  he  had  no  occasion  for 
such  artifices.  A  sign  was  an  order  for  the  Senate,  who  always 
did  even  more  &an  was  required  of  them.  The  Emperor  has 
always  been  accessible  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  ministers, 
and  he  expected  from  them,  in  this  emergency,  the  most  com- 
plete justification  of  the  measures  he  had  taken.  If  enthusiasm 
was  mingled  in  the  addresses  and  public  speeches,  then  the 
Emperor  has  been  deceived.  But  those  who  made  use  of  such 
language  should  attribute  to  themselves  the  consequences  of 
their  flatteries. 

<'  The  Senate  does  not  blush  to  speak  of  libels  published 
against  foreign  governments ;  it  forgets  that  they  were  drawn 
up  in  their  own  breasts !  So  long  as  fortune  showed  herself 
faithful  to  their  sovereign,  these  men  have  remained  faithful, 
and  no  complaint  was  heard  of  the  abuse  of  power.  If  the 
Emperor  despised  the  senators,  as  he  is  accused  of  doing,  the 
world  will  this  day  acknowledge  he  had  reasons  enough  for  his 
contempt.  He  held  his  dignity  of  God  and  of  the  nation;  they 
alone  could  deprive  him  of  it ;  he  has  always  considered  it  a 
burden,  and  when  he  accepted  it,  it  was  with  the  conviction 
that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  bear  it 

"  The  welfare  of  France  appeared  wound  up  in  the  destiny 
of  the  Emperor.  Now  that  fortune  has  decided  against  him,  the 
wish  of  the  nation  alone  could  persuade  him  to  remain  longer  ' 
on  the  throne.  If  he  must  consider  himself  as  the  only  obstacle 
to  peace,  he  willingly  makes  this  last  sacrifice  to  France.  He 
has,  therefore,  sent  the  Prince  of  Moskowa  and  the  Dukes  of 
Yicenza  and  Tarentum  to  Paris,  to  enter  upon  the  negociation. 
The  army  may  rest  assured  that  its  honour  will  never  be 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  France." 
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XXV. 

This  address  to  his  troops,  neVerdieless,  coyered  another 
appeal  to  their  compassion,  under  the  semblance  of  a  feigned 
resignation  in  giving  up  the  Empire.  He  clung  obstinately  to 
hope,  evesD,  mrhile  she  deserted  him.  A  caixiage  which  drove 
into  the  court-yard  arrived  to  dispel  all  remaining  illusion.  He 
darted  to  the  window  in  time  to  siee  Caulaincourt,  Macdonald, 
and  Ney  descend  from  it,  bringing  to  him  the  ultimatum  of 
his  enemies.  Their  features  silone  revealed  to  him  the  melan- 
choly and  inflexible  nature  of  his  destiny.  Caulaincourt  and 
Macdonald  tempered  the  impression  by  their  attitude  of  silent 
compassion ;  but  Marshal  Ney,  although  loyal,  bore  in  his  looks 
that  fierceness  of  resolve  with  which  it  is  useless  to  contend* 
He  no  longer  struggled  in  his  own  mind.  Already  tired  before 
he  left  Fontainebleau  of  a  vain  and  unpatriotic  contest  between 
the  Emperor  and  destiny,  his  sojourn  and  conversations  in 
Paris  had  disposed  him  less  than  ever  to  feivour  this  obstinate 
determination  to  reign ;  it  appeared  to  him  the  insanity  of  a 
single  man  against  the  only  salvation  of  the  country.  Mild  at 
first,  still  obedient,  always  undaunted — ^wom  out  at  last,  he 
finished  by  becoming  exasperated.  All  his  past  devotion  turned 
to  auger,  wliich  he  could  not  disguise,  and  which  his  eyes, 
voice;  feet»  actions,  and  muttering  betrayed. 

XXVI. 

-  Before  seeing  the  Emperor  again,  Ney  had  fortified  himself 
against  any  retun  of  weakness  or  devotion,  and  had  bound 
himself  by  a  hasty  and  irrevocable  act  to  the  Bourbons. — *'  I 
went  yesterday  to  Paris,"  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  '*  with 
the  Duke  of  Tarentum  and  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  entrusted  with 
full  powers  to  defend,  before  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, the  interests  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  dynasty.  An 
unexpected  event  having  ^  suddenly  stopped  the  negodations, 
which  nevertheless  appeared  to  promise  the  happiest  results, 
I  then  ijaw4bat»  to  avlsrt  from  oar  much-loved  country  the 
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dreadful  consequences  of  a  civil  war,  it  only  remained  for  the 
French  to  embrace  the  cause  of  our  ancient  kings ;  and  im- 
pressed with  this  feeUng  I  have  this  evening  waited  upon  ihe 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  represent  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion. To-morrow  morning  I  hope  to  receive  from  his  own 
hands  the  formal  and  authentic  deed  of  his  abdication ;  and 
immediately  thereupon  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
your  most  serene  highness. 

"  Fontainebleau,  5th  of  April,  eleven  o'clock  at  night.*' 

XXVII. 

Ney's  language  to  the  Emperor  was  in  conformity  with  the 
state  of  his  mind ;  he  withdrew  all  hope  from  the  first  word, 
and  appeared  determined  neither  to  allow  any  further  dis- 
cussion, or  to  be  moved  to  pity,  nor  yet  to  sufiEer  his  victim  to 
linger  on.  *'  Well  then," said  the  Emperor,  '*  the  affair  is  now 
at  an  end,  and  there  is  no  other  resource  for  the  army,  or  for 
myself,  or  for  you  either,*'  he  added,  looking  at  the  two  marshals, 
'*  We  are  called  upon  to  capitulate  without  a  single  condition. 
Will  the  army  consent  to  this  ?  For  my  part,  I  never  will! " 
and  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  scattered  forces  which  he 
could  re-unite  or  rally ;  JJ5,000  men  at  Fontainebleau,  20,000 
under  Augereau  at  Lyons,  as  many  under  Prince  Eugene  in 
Italy,  the  army  of  Suchet  in  Catalonia,  and  that  of  Soult  at 
ToTilouse;  in  all,  150,000  fighting  i;nen,  with  the  Emperor  at 
their  head,  and  France  in  full  insurrection  by  their  side.  Was 
this  not  more  than  enough  to  enable  him  to  maintain,  the  con- 
ditions of  an  abdication?  And  while  doing  so,  aided  by  the 
chances  of  war,  might  it  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  recover  empire  and  honour  ? 

In  vain  Macdonald  and  Oaulaincourt  laboured  tp  obtain  by 
earnest  persuasion  that  result  which  Ney  had  endeavoured  to 
extort  by  brutal  severity;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
night  they  found  it  impossible  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of 
N  apoleon.  He  struggled  for  his  posterity,  and,  pretending  that 
he  had  sacrificed  the  present,  clung  desperately  to  the  future. 
His  son,  his. name,  and  race,  once  established  on  the  throne, 
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would  be  to  bim  tbe  renewal  of  bis  past  gloiy,  after  baying  lost  it. 
Tbe  agitation  of  bis  soul  filled  tbe  palace  witb  uncertainty,  distrac- 
tion»  and  treacbery,  and  all  around  bim  wavered  as  be  did  himself. 

XXVIII. 

Cauluncourt  remained  alone  w^th  tbe  Emperor,  after  tbe 
departure  of  tbe  marshals,  and  tbe  nigbt  was  spent  in  bitter 
railings  against  destiny  and  mankind.  Ambition  will  never 
acknowledge  tbat  men  are  sufficiently  faithful,  if  they  do  not 
follow  its  dictates  even  to  suicide.  By  turns  be  sat  down,  got 
up,  walked  about,  and  again  sat  down,  speaking  either  to  himself 
or  to  C&ulaincourt,  and  then  suddenly  kicking  away  tbe  chair 
on  which  be  rested  bis  legs,  which  were  worn  out  wil^  exertion, 
be  darted  towards  tbe  maps  which  lay  open  on  tbe  table,  and 
with  black  pins  marked  out  tbe  plan  of  the  campaign  which  was 
left  bim  in  tbe  other  half  of  France. 

"  Do  they  imagine  that  tbe  treacbery  of  a  few  cowards  is 
tbe  final  decision  of  France  ?  "  said  he  to  Caulaincourt,  beckoning 
bim  towards  bim,  and  pointing  put  tbe  course  of  the  Seine, 
tbe  Saone,  tbe  Loire,  and  tbe  Ebone.  "No,  no!  tbe  nation 
has  not  ratified  their  treason ;  I  will  call  tbe  people  to  my 
aid !  Tbe  fools  know  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  am  only  ceases 
to  be  terrible  when  laid  in  tbe  grave !  To-morrow,  at  sunrise, 
and  in  a  smgle  hour,  I  can  destroy  all  these  plots  which  they 
are  hatching  around  me.  Follow  me  with  your  eye,  Caulain- 
court. At  Lyons  I  will  rally  tbe  remaining  150,000  men;  I 
will  adopt  tbe  watchword  of  liberty  which  is  now  raised  against 
me,  and  inscribe  independence  and  country  on  my  eagles.  If 
tbe  enervated  chiefs  of  tbe  army  are  tired,  let  them  repose  in 
shame.  I  will  find,  beneath  the  worsted  epaulette,  new  mar- 
shals and  new  princes,  instead  of  those  whose  embroidered  uni- 
forms have  made  them  forget  the  blue  coat  of  the  private 
soldier,  while  their  most  honoured  titles  shall  adorn  others  1" 

XXIX. 

He  desired  Caulaincourt  to  take  a  pen,  and  write  to  Ney 
and  Macdonald,  who  bad  returned  to  Paris,  freed  at  last  from 
their  oaths,  and  little  inclined  to  renew  them;  but  Caulain- 
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court,  vhose  patienoe,  if  not  his  deTOtion*  iras  exhausted, 
refused  todoso.iBiDobstrated,  andheggedof  him  to  raeonaider. 
"  No,"  Qzied  Napdeon,  *'  I  have  considered  everjlluiig,  and 
have  but  one  course  to  take.  The  allies  have  rejected  the 
personal  sacrifice  I  offered  to  make  to  them  two  days  ago. 
Well  then  I,  in  my  torn,  withdraw  the  ahdicadon !  Let  the 
sword  decide,  and  blood  flow !  and  let  it  fedl  on  the  keads 
of  those  dastards  who  desired  the  hamiHation  of  the  eountry !" 
Then  feeling  that  ho  was  losing  Himself  in  idle  reeorrences 
to  the  past,  now  impossible  to  xaocnrer,  he  allowed  the  pen  to 
Ml,  of  its  own  accord,  from  the  haads  of  Oanlamcoiirt  He 
appeared  at  last  to  give  way  to  necessh^,  softened,  aaid  even 
deprecated  his  conduct.  *'  We  are  v«7  wretched"  said  he,  to 
the  only  witness  of  his  perplexities,  **  we  are  Tscy  wretched— 
for  yon  are  so,  as  well  as  mysell  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  my 
friend !  Go  and  take  some  repose ;  there  is,  henoelorth,  none 
for  me.  You  will  retom.  The  night  will  perhi^  have  en- 
lightened me." 

Caulainoourt  retired,  only  to  return  immediately  that  the 
Emperor  should  send  for  him ;  but,  already  were  Napoleon^s 
most  intimate  friends,  his  oldest  oompaniooB  and  nearest 
courtiers,  preparing  to  leaTo  him  for  ever.  The  gnwohiwA  of 
prosperity  had  set  on  the  ancient  chateau  of  Francis  the  First, 
and  was  about  to  rise  in  Paris  with  the  dawn  of  another  reign, 
and  every  one  feared  to  be  too  late ;  for,  to  be  suspected  of  too 
protracted  a  fidelity  might  become  the  mme^  of  a  whole  life, 
and  give  a  death*blow  to  that  ambition  which  they  had  no  idea 
of  abandoning,  together  with  the  Emperor.  It  was  evident 
that  Niqpoleon  was  about  to  beoeme  the  publie  enen^,  the 
guilty  one,  on  whom  was  about  to  be  heaped  ewery  description 
of  9^080  and  di^race;  in  short,  the  great  prosoribed  of  Euiope 
and  of  France ;  and  all  trembled  lest  they  should  ^e  included  in 
this  ostracism.  The  marshals,  with  the  exception  of  Mac- 
donald,  set  the  example ;  and  when  the  sword  wavered,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  rest  of  the  court  should  resist 
following  ?  for  it  is  not  in  the  saloons  of  a  master  that  sooh 
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beeome  tempered,  and  characters  hardened  and  proved.  4U 
that  was  wanting  was  a  pretext  to  desert  with  decency,  which 
Napoleon  would  not  afford  them  by  his  obstinacy  and  vacilla- 
tion ;  and  the  impatience  to  abandon  was  changed  into  mger 
at  the  stabbomness  of  their  master.  The  courts,  halls,  corri- 
dors, and  even  the  anti-chamberB  of  the  litde  apartment  occu- 
pied by  the  Emperor,  were  filled  with  groups  of  his  officers, 
dignitaries,  and  servants,  who  loudly  descanted  in  terms  of 
severity  and  contempt  on  his  de^>^rate  struggle  to  leign; 
while  liie  sound  penetrated  to  the  most  retired  part  of  Napo- 
leon's apartment,  like  the  voice  of  reproach,  and  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  vdume  as  each  passing  hour  destroyed  his  last  hopes. 
He  was  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  tq  open  the  door,  and  in  a  * 
voice  by  turns  imperious  or  severe,  order  his  chamberhin  in 
waiting  to  silence  these  ipnttered  sounds  of  disaffection.  Even 
those  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate,  and  to  whom  he  con 
*  fided  his  reverses  and  his  thoughts,  immediately  reported  them 
in  the  conversations  of  the  palace,  and  therel^  increased  the 
general  fears  and  discontent.  Every  one  tried  to  impress  upon 
his  neighbour  the  urgent  reasons  for  fiight  which  he  enter- 
tained ;  so  that  the  ingratitude,  instead  of  being  individual, 
might  appear  gmieral,  and  already  desertion  vras  loudly  and 
nnblushingly  spoken  oL  One  party  urged  the  uselessness  of 
remaining  in  a  palace  now  changed  into  a  barrack,  and  about 
to  become  a  prison ;  the  others,  the  necessity  of  going  to  Paris, 
to  protect  their  wives,  mothers,  or  children,  .who  were  becoming 
alarmed.  /  The  latter  showed  letters  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  or 
the  senators,  and  the  former  suddenly  recollected  that  their 
names  belonged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ancient  monardiy ; 
and  on  its  return  tp  the  Tuileries  they  could  not  think  of  being 
absent.  All  of  them  had  certain  afikxrs,  interests,  family  con- 
cerns or  duties,  of  situation,  which  ought  to  outweigh  the  use- 
less determination  of  sustaining  a  fallen  soldier ;  and  some  of 
them' being  comph>mised  as  accomplices,  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  seek  for  pardon  by  evincing  an  inclination  to  biBtray,  as  a 
pledge  of  fresh  fidelity  to  the  rising  power.  At  the  dooiB  of  all 
the  apartmoits,  in  the  corridors,  on  tU^  staircases,  and  in  the 
yards,  prepazations  (or  departure  were  leaking  without  re- 
.k3 
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straint ;  the  greater  part  leaving  without  the  ceremony  of  a 
farewell ;  while  every  now  and  then  the  noise  of  a  carriage  roll- 
ing through  the  courts  of  honour  gave  notice  of  another  de- 
sertion. In  the  morning  ^he  palace  was  nearly  empty,  even 
the  domestic  household  of  the  Emperor  having  absconded.  If 
by  chance  he  summoned  any  of  the  dignitaries  of  his  court,  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  or  of  his  household,  he  was  told  that  they 
were  gone.  A  bitter  smile  and  expression  of  cold  disdain 
passed  across  his  features  at  each  fresh  proof  of  the  baseness  af 
interested  attachments,  and  he  seemed  to  fortify  himself  with 
that  contempt  which  he  had  ever  professed  for  mankind,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  justified  their  personal  degradation. 
He  had  never  loved  anything ;  but  had  violated  every  feeling ; 
how,  therefore,  could  he  have  any  claim  on  the  hearts  or  good 
feeling  of  his  followers?  He  met  with  no  sympathy  even 
from  those  old  domestic,  servants,  who,  in  familiarity  and  long 
habit,  frequently  attach  to  the  person  rather  than  the  station. 
Eichard  had  his  Blondel,  and  Louis  XVI.  his  Olery;  but 
Napoleon  had  not  even  his  Mameluke.  His  court  had  cor- 
rupted all.  The  soldiers  alone,  and  those  of  his  ofi&cers  least 
honoured  and  distinguished,  and  .furthest  removed  from  his 
favour,  showed  themselves  faithful  to  him  to  the  last  moment'; 
proving  that  the  camp  had  at  least  sustained  their  honour, 
while  interest  had  corrupted  the  court 

XXXI. 

"Would  it  were  finished !"  Was  the  general  cry  of  those 
who  still  remained  about  him  in  the  morning ;  but  when  they 
learnt  that  he  was  about  to  recall  Ney  andMacdonald,  to  break 
off  the  negociation  and  withdraw  his  word,  the  murmur  in- 
^  creased  to  insolence,  and  even  to  outrage.  The  walls  of  the 
palace,  which  had  beheld  the  fetes  of  his  days  of  glory,  had 
never  re-echoed  with  adulation  as  they  now  did  with  impreca- 
tiond,  on  the  day  of  his  fall.  It  was  justly  feared  that  there 
was  no  longer  time  to  come  to  terms  of  capitulation  with  the 
Bourbons.  The  allied  armies,  relieved  from  the  fear  of  a 
battle  before  Paris,  by  the  defection  of  Marmonty  who  had 
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also  outflanked  Mortier,  and  by  tho  successive  espousal  of 
their  cause  by  the  generals  and  corps  that  were  at  a  distance 
from  the  Emperor,  had  manoeuvred  with  perfect  freedom  to 
surround  Napoleon  completely  in  his  last  asylum.  The  roads 
to  Fontainebleau  were  closed  on  all  parts.  The  Russians 
extended  before  Paris  to  Melun  and  Montereau.  Another 
army  of  Alexander's  guarded  Essonne  and  the  passage  of  that 
river ;  the  roads  of  Chartres  and  Orleans  were  intercepted 
by  numerous  corps.  All  the  country  between  the  Seine,  the 
Mame,  the  Yonne,  and  the  Loire,  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
army,  which  had  followed,  from  halting-place  to  halting-place, 
our  retreat  on  Paris.  The  small  army  of  Augereau,  driven 
out  of  Lyons  and  thrown  back  on  Franche-Comte,  could  no 
longer  even  disturb  the  rear  guard  of  the  Austrians ;  and  the 
space  was  thus  gradually  narrowing  aroimd  him  who  had 
ravaged  the  world ;  while  200,000  men,  arranged  in  columns 
of  attack  for  the  last  two  days  and  nights,  were  about  to 
pounce  upon  the  last  remnant  of  Napoleon's  guard, 

XXXIL 

Informed  of  this  resolution  of  the  allies  and  of  their 
manoeuvres.  Napoleon  summoned  Oaulaincourt ;  and,  whether 
sincere  in  hi9  show  of  energy,  or  wishing  it  to  appear  that  he 
only  yielded  on  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  stated  his  deter- 
mination to  extricate  himself  from  this  circle  of  enemies  by  a 
sortie  at  the  head  of  his  30,000  men.  Oaulaincourt  repre- 
sented to  him  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  step  to  the 
countiy,  to  the  army,  and  to  himself.  *'  Danger  !'*  cried  the 
Emperor;  "  do  you  think  I  fear  it  ?  Ah !  my  life  is  a  heavy 
burden,  of  which  I  should  be  happy  to  be  relieved.  An  useless 
life  without  an  object — a  life  which  I  will  no  longer  support. 
But  before  involving  that  of  others,  I  wish  to  question  them 
as  to  theu:  opinion  of  this  desperate  resolve.  Oall  around  me 
the,  marshals  and  generals  who  still  remain.  I  wish  to  know, 
in  short,  if  my  cause  is  their  cause,  and  whether  the  cause  of 
my  family  is  no  longer  the  cause  of  France.  1^  will  be  guided 
by  their  opinion !" 
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XXXIIL 

This  opinion  haA  been  sufficiently  made  known  to  liim  by 
the  decisive  scenes  of  the  two  first  abdications,  and  the  solitude 
which  was  fonning  around  him,  and  it  was  OTident  he  only 
wanted  a  pretext  for  again  resignitig  himself,  in  apparent 
obedience  to  a  moral  violence,  exercised  against  his  own  will 
by  his  last  companions  in  arms.  He  wished  to  secure  himself 
against  the  opinion  of  posterity  and  <^  France,  that  it  might  be 
said  of  him,  and  that  he  himself  might  be  one  day  enabled  to  say : 
^I  wished,  and  could  still  have  fought  and  conquered,  bat 
they  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  The  throne  and  counlary 
have  been  delivered  up  by  them,  not  by  me."  For,  if  it  had 
been  othennse,  is  it  likely  that  so  consummate  a  general 
would  have  allowed  himself  to  be  reduced  to  20,000  men, 
abandoned  by  his  lieutenants,  and  surrounded  in  a  forest  by 
SOO.OOO  soldiers,  before  giving  battle  ?  History  cannot  accept 
as  truths  the  pretences  of  pride  when  driven  to  the  last 
extremity.  In  these  cases  the  troth  lies  in  deeds,  not  words, 
and  the  deeds  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  after  the  first  day, 
give  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  negociate,  not  to  fight,  while 
his  resolves  exhibit  the  position  of  a  diplomatist;  not  the 
mancBuvres  of  an  old  general. 

xxxiy. 

Berthier,  hitherto  feithful,  though  wearied,  came  with  the 
marshals  and  commanding  officers.  Their  looks  were  con- 
strained, sorrowful,  and  embarrassed.  Their  opinions  'had 
been  given  three  days  before,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  repeat 
them,  but  rather  desired  to  leave  their  confirmation  to  the  course 
of  events.  Berthier  asserted,  in  a  few  words  and  in  an 
official  manner,  the  growing  and  insurmountable  dangers  of 
their  situation.  "  Fontainebleau  will  be  completely  surronnded 
in  a  few  hours,**  said  he.  "  I  know  it,'*  replied  the  Emperor, 
as  if  Hie  truth  was  xmpleasant  to  him.  "  The  (juestion  is  not 
of  the  enemy,  but  of  you  and  me.    I  have  offered  my  abdica- 
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tion-  but  Hiey.  now  impose  upon  me  the  abdication  of  my 
family  They  wish  me  to  depose  my  own  wife  !-my  son  !— 
13  Si  who  belong  to  my  family!  Will  you  allow  it?  I 
Le  the  means  of  cutting  my  ^7  through  the  lines  tha 
^ound  me;  I  can  traverse  and  arouse.the  whole  of  France 
TZ  «pair  *  the  Alp^  rqcrin  Augereaa,  rally  Souk,  r^ 
liTd  reaching  Eugene  in  I^"^y^«  PTf! 
Italy,  and  (here  found  with  you  a  new  empire-a  new  throne 
1^  xiew  fortunes  for  my  companions  ;Untd  the  yoice  of 
Fnmoe  shall  recalls  to  our  eountiy.    Will  yoa  follow  me  ? 


XXXV. 


The  countenances  of  his  generals  had  already  expressed 
their  senlmients ;  their  voices  now  unanimously  answered  him, 
that  what  he  proposed  was  to  cafry  civil  war  from  province  to 
SSvince  throughout  France,  to  draw  the  armies  of  Europe  by 
mfllions  into  the  last  retreats  of  the  independence  of  the 
^tty,  and  to  change  their  native  land  into  an  tmivers^ 
S  of  batde  and  rapine !  There  could  be  no  gloiy  where  ^ 
patriotism  was  wanting ;  and  how  could  the  conquerors  of  ^e 
world  stoop  to  imitate  the  adventurers  of  the  middle  ages,  by 
^ing  in  s^b  of  foreign  thrones,  after  having  abdicated  that 

of  the  xmiverse  ?  ,.      ^    «.  j    • '  j 

The  Emperor  irritated,  or  pretending  to.be  so,  desired 

tliem  to  leave  him  to  his  reflections.  „,     .  ^  .     . 

The  marshals  accordingly  left.  "  What  men  I  said  he  to 
Caulaincourt,  agam  seating  himself  hefore  his  maps;  "what 
men  I  they  have  neither  heart  nor  soul  f  I  am  ruined  by  the 
selfisbness  and  ingratitude  of  my  brothers  in  arms  'rather  than 
by  fortune.    All  is  at  an  end !    Depart,  and  confirm  the  two 

abdications."  . .  ,    .       -     •«    •  j     -^i.* 

Caulaincourt  set  ont  a  third  time  for  Pans ;  and  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  stipulate  on  behalf  of  Napoleon  and  his 
family  for  those  conditions,  more  or  less  generous,  which  the 
allied  sovereigns  should  feel  disposed  to  grant,  on  this  sur- 
render of  the  world. 
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I. 

Thoughts  crowded,  and  resolutions  straggled  with  each  other 
in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  when  left  to  himself.  Oaulain- 
court  had  scarcely  departed,  when  Napoleon  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp after  him  to  Paris,  with  a  letter  to  this  effect : — "  Come 
back;  bring  me  my  abdication;  I  am  vanquished;  I  am  a 
prisoner  of  war;  I  yield  to  the  fate  of  arms;  no  treaty;  a 
simple  cartel  is  enough." 

In  the  evening  another  messenger  conveyed  to  Caulaincourt 
the  order  to  discontinue  all  negociation. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  a  third  message  reached  him  to 
this  effect — "  I  order  you  to  bring  me  my  abdication.  At  all 
events  no  stipulation  for  money.  *Tis  humiliating!"  Seven 
couriers  in  twenty-four  hours  harassed  Napoleon's  negociator, 
with  orders  and  counter-orders  of  this  nature.  He  repented 
having  abdicated.  He  had  given  authority,  by  his  own  con- 
sent, for  his  forfeiture  and  that  of  his  family.  He  better 
liked  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  deposition  by 
foreign  arms,  than  a  treaty  and  voluntary  abdication.  He 
might  recriminate  at  a  subsequent  period  upon  the  former,  but 
he  cx)uld  not  protest  against  the  latter.  He  was  right  now, 
with  reference  to  his  future  prospects ;  but,  like  all  inconsistent 
men,  he  was  right  against  himself.  He  had  twice  signed  his 
own  condemnation. 
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11. 

His  negociator  at  Paris,  and  the  marshals  who  seconded 
him,  listened  no  more  to  these  tergiversations  of  his  mind. 
They  continued,  in  his  behalf,  to  negociate  for  him  and  for  his, 
conditions  the  most  worthy  of  his  past  greatness,  and  best  cal- 
calated  for  his  future  security.  Their  own  honour  required 
that  these  conditions  should  appear  worthy  of  the  man,  whose 
life  and  honour  they  had  guaranteed  on  forsaking  his  colours. 
On  the  11th  ihe  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  by  the  allied 
powers,  which  gave  to  Napoleon  an  intermediate  station  between 
th)9  condition  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  private  individual :  too 
great  if  he  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  soldier;  too  narrow 
and  too  menacing  if  he  was  still  a  monarch;  concession  to 
the  terror  of  his  name,  or  imprudence  from  the  magnanimity  of 
Alexander.  Diocletian,  after  the  Empire,  only  wished  for  a 
garden  in  Illyria;  Charles  Y.  a  convent  in  Estremadura.  The 
blood  of  France  and  of  Europe  very  soon  efiGeu^ed  this  treaty, 
which  ran  as  follows.  It  marks  a  halt  in  the*  destiny  of  Napo- 
leon and  in  the  calamities  of  France. 

III. 

**T]UBAT7  OF  FOKTAIMEBLBAU  OF  APBIL  11,  1814. 

**  His  Mcjesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  one  part,  and 
their  Majesties  the  .Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,^  and  the  Ekig  of 
Prussia,  stipulating  in  their  own  names,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
all  the  allies,  on  the  other ;  having  named  for  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries, viz. — ^His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the 
Sieurs  Armand-Augustin  Louis  de  Oaulaincourt,  Duke  of 
Vicenza,  his  grand  equerry,  senator,  minister  of  foreign 
affidrs,  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Knight  of  the 
Orders  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  of  Saint  Andrew,  of  Saint 
Alexander  Newsky,  of  Saint  Anne  of  Russia,  and  of  several 
others  ;^  Michael  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen  and  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Knight  of  the 
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Iron  CroMm,  and  of  the  Order  of  Christ;  James  Stephen 
Alexander  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Knight  of 
the  Ixtm  Gn>im : 

"And  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austna,  the  Bieor 
Clement  Weneeslas  Lothore,  Prince  of  Mettemieb,  Wine- 
boorg  Sachsenhaosen,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  dnmd 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Saint  Stephen,  Grand  Ea^e  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  Saint  Andrew, 
of  Saint  Alexander  Newsl^,  and  of  Saint  Anne  of  Roaski,  of 
the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  Pmseia,  Grand  Cn>93 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Wurzbonrg,  EJiight  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  and  of  many  others ;  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Military  Order  of  Maria-Theresa,  Curator  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  his  Eojal,  Imperial,  and  Apostolic  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  minister  of  state  for  conferences  and  for  foreign 
afiOiirs. 

[In  fhe  treaty  with  Bussia  are  the  titles  of  Baron  Nesscl- 
rode,  and  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia  those  of  Baron  de  Har- 
denberg.] 

."  The  plenipotentiaries  above  named,  after  baring  proceeded 
to  the  exchange  of  their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles : — 

abuclb  I. 

«  Bis  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  renoonoes,  for  him- 
self his  successors  and  descendants,  as  well  as  for  each  of  the 
members  of  his  feunily,  all  right  of  sovereignty  and  donunation,^ 
as  well  over  the  French  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Itdy,  as 
over  all  other  countries. 

ABTICLE  IT. 

*' Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  will  preserve  their  titles  and  qualities  to  en^y 
them  during  their  lives. 

«<  The  mother,  brothers,  sisters^  nephews  and  nieces  of  the 
Emperor  shall  equally  preserve,  wherever  they  may  be  SG^oarn" 
ing,  the  titles  of  princes  of  his  family. 
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ABTICI.E  m. 

^The  islaikl  of  £lba>  adopted  hj  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  for  ^be  place  of  his  residence,  shall  form,  dnring  his 
life,  a  separate  principality,  iihieli  ^ball  he  possessed  by  him 
in  all  sovereignty  and  property. 

ASnCJJE  iv. 

''  All  the  allied  powers  engage  themseWea  to  employ  iheir 
good  ofi&ees  to  cause  to  be  respected,  by  the  Barbaiy  powers^ 
the  flag  and  territoiy  of  the  island  of  Elba,  so  that  in  its 
relations  mtb  the  Barbaiy  powers  it  should  be  assimilated  to 
France. 

ARTICLE  V. 

"The  Duchies  of  Parma,  of  Placentia,  and  of  Guastalja 
shfdl  be  gLTon,  in  all  property  and  sovereignty,  to  her  Majesty 
the  Empress  Marie-Louise. 

"They  shall  pass  to  her  son  and  to  his  descendants  in 
direct  line.  The  prince  her  son  shall  take,  from  this  time,  the 
titld  of  Prixice  of  Parma,  of  Placentia,  and  of  Guaatalla. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

"  There  shall  be  reserved,  in  the  coontries  which  Napoleon 
renounces  for  himself  and  his  family,  certain  domains  or  donne 
des  rentes  on  the  grand  livre  of  France,  producing  an  annual  net 
revenue,  deduction  being  made  for  all  charges,  of  2,500,000 
.  francs.  These  domains,  or  rentes,  shall  bebng  in  all  property, 
and  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  them,  to  the 
princes  and  the  princesses  of  his  family,  and  shall  be  divided 
amongst  them  in  such  manner  that  the  revenue  of  each  be  in 
the  proportion  following : — 

"  To  Madame  Mere,  300,000f. 

"  To  King  Joseph  and  to  the  Queen,  500,000f. 

"To  King  Louis,  200,000f. 
'   "  To  Queen  Hortensia  and  to  her  children,  400,000f. 

"  To  King  Jerome  and  to  the  Queen,  600,000f, 

«To  the  Princess  Eliza,  300,000f. 

"To  the  Prmcess  Pauline,  300,O00f. 
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"The  princeEf  and  princesses  of  the  fiEanilj  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  shall  preserve,  over  and  above,  all  property  real  and 
personal,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  maj  be,  which  they  possess 
in  pjivate  right,  kad  especially  the  income  they  enjoy,  equally 
as  private  individuals,  on  the  grand  li»re  of  France,  or  the 
MarUe  Napoleone  of  Milan. 

ABnOLE  vu. 

"  The  annual  income  of  the  Empress  Josephine  shall  be. 
reduced  to  1,000,00Qf.,  in  domains,  or  in  imcripHom  on  the 
grand  livre  of  France.  She  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  in  full 
property,  all  her  estates  real  and  personal,  and  may  dispose  of 
them  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  France. 

ABTiOLE  vm. 

**  There  shall  be  given  to  Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Itajy, 
a  suitable  establishment  out  of  France. 

ABTICLE    IX. 

"The  estates  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
possesses  in  France,  whether  of  extraordinary  or  private  domain, 
shall  revert  to  the  crown, 

"  Of  the  sums  funded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whether 
in  the  grand  livre,  or  in  ike  Bank  of  France,  whether  in 
canal  shares,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  which  his  Majesty 
gives  up  to  the  crown,  there  shall  be  reserved  a  capital  which 
shall  not  exceed  2,000,000f.,  to  be  disposed  of  in  gratuities  in 
favour  of  persons  who  shall  be  inscribed  in  the  list  that  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  which  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  French  government. 

ARTICLE  X. 

"All  the  crown  jewels  shall  revert  to  France. 

ABTICLE  ZI. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  cause  to  be  returned  to  the 
treasury,  and  to  other  public  chests,  all  the  sums  and  effects 
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which  may  hav^  been  displaced  by  his  orders  upon  the  occasion 
of  what  accraes  from  the  civil  list. 

ARTICLE  xn. 

•'The  debts  of  the  household  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  as  they  exist  on  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  shall  bp  immediately  liquidated  out  of  the  arrears 
due  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  civil  list,  according  to  the 
statements  which  shall  be  signed  by  a  commissioner  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

"  The  obligations  of  the  Monte  Napoleons  of  Milan,  to- 
wards all  its  creditors,  whether  French  or  strangers,  shall  be 
exactly  fulfilled,  without  any  alteration  l^eing  made  in  this 
respect 

ARnOLE  XIV. 

*<  All  such  safe-conducts  shall  be  furnished  as  are  neced- 
sary  for  the  free  journey  of  his  Mcyesty  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, of  the  Empress,  pf  the  princes  and  princess,  and  of  all 
the  persons  of  their  suite  who  shall  wish  to  accompany  them,  or 
to  establish  themselves  out  of  France,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 
of  all  the  equipages,  horses,  and  effects  which  belong  to  them. 

**  The  allied  powers  shall  furnish,  in  consequence,  officers 
and  men  as  an  escort. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

•'The  imperial  guard  shall  furnish  a  detachment  &om 
IQOO  to  1500  men,  of  all  arms,  to  serve  as  an  escort  as  far  as 
Saint  Tropez,  the  place  of  embarcation. 

ARTICLE  XVT. 

*'  There  shall  be  furnished  an  armed  corvette  and  tue  ves- 
sels of  transport  necessary  to  conduct  to  the  place  of  his  des* 
tination  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  well  as  his 
household.  The  corvette  shall  remain  the  full  property  of  his 
majesty. 
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Articije  xyh. 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  can  take  with  him, 
and  keep  for  his  guard,  400  men,  volunteers,  officers,  sub- 
officers,  and  soldiers. 

ABTICLE  XViU. 

''All  French  persons  who  shall  follow  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor '  Napoleon  and  his  family,  shall  be  bound,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  lose  their  quality  of  Erench  subjects,  to  return 
to  France  in  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  they  are  comprised 
in  the  exceptions  that  the  French  Government  reserve  the 
power  of  granting  after  the  expiration  of  this  term. 

ABnOLE  XIX. 

"  The  Polish  troops  of  all  arms,  which  are  in  the  service  of 
France,  shall  have  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  own  coun- 
try, preserving  their  arms  and  baggage  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  honourable  servioeB.  The  offioen,  «ib-officei8,  and 
soldiers  shall  preserve  the  decorations  which  shall  have  been 
granted  to  them,  and  the  pensions  attached  to  these  decorations. 

abucjle  XX. 

"The  high  allied  powers  goacantee  the  execution  of  all  the 
artides  of  the  present  treaty.  They  engage  themselves  further, 
that  they  shall  be  adopted  and  guaranteed  by  France. 

a'BT|Ot;p!  \xi- 

>  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
of  it  shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  in  the  term  of  two  days,  c(r 
sooner,  if  possible. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  the  11th  April,  1814. 
(Signed) 

**  Caulainooxibt,  Duke  of  Vicenza. 
^  **  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Tarex^tum,  Maodonald* 
*'  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Nbx, 
(Signed) 

"  The  Prince  of  Mettbenich." 
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The  same  articles  hare  been  signed  separately,  and  under 
the  same  date,  on  the  part  of  Bnssia,  by  the  Count  of  Nessel- 
rode,  and  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  l^  the  Baron  of  Hardenberg. 

IV. 

Such  was  the  treaty  that  liquidated  the  blood  of  a  million 
of  men,  the  Empire,  the  genius,  and  the  glory  of  ten  years. 
A  little  island  of  the  Tuscan  sea  was  now  to  shut  up  this  man,  " 
which  all  Europe  was  too  narrow  to  contain.  Was  it  a  defini- 
tive repose,  or  was  it  only  a  hslt  in  the  march  of  one  whose  life 
had  agitated  that  of  his  age?  This  was  the  question  that 
every  body  put  to  themselves  the  day  after  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Napoleon  himself  evidently  considered  it  but  as  a 
halt ;  and  he  was  already  preparing  himself  in  thought  to  re- 
gain what  had  been  taken  from  him  by  those  very  means  which 
had  still  been  left  him.  He  knew  the  nature  of  men ;  he  had 
experience  of  fortune ;  he  felt  his  power  in  the  army,  and  he 
believed  in  a  morrow  to  every  thing-  human.  It  was  not 
doubted  by  men  of  deep  penetration,  any  more  than  by  himself, 
that  this  apparent  expiation  of  lus  glory  would  speedily  satisfy 
the  resentment  of  the  people  against  him ;  that  exile  would 
shield  him  against  the  unpopularity  of  his  fall ;  that  the  faalts 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  new  reign  would  cause  a  reaction  fbr 
him  of  regrets*  of  excuses,  and  of  comparisons  in  favour  of  an 
opinion  that  he  was  about  to  revivify,  by  acquiring  new  strength 
and  vigour  from  misfortune,  in  the  eyes  of  his  partisans ;  that 
his  glory,  veiled  but  not  extinct,  would  shine  out  with  a  splen- 
dour all  the  more  fiBScinating  &om  the  distance ;  finally,  that 
this  rock,  so  near  to  Italy  and.  to  France,  would  become  the  re- 
fuge of  all  the  hopes  of  his  party,  and  a  culminating  point  for  all 
the  internal  fections.  Atliens  never  allowed  the  approach  of 
TheEQistodes  to  his  countxy  till  death  had  secured  diem  from 
his  arts ;  but  Napoleon  was  greater  than  Themistocles.  There 
w'ere  only  two  means  for  Europe  to  preserve  itself  from  his 
genius — a  distant  and  insuperable  exile,  or  a  diminished  throne, 
which  they  might  have  allowed  him  to  remount,  and  to  struggle 
with  the  a'wakening  liberties  of  his  country.    A  treaty  of  peace 
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signed  by  bim,  after  the  occupation  of  Paris,  and  on  the  ruins 
of  liis  empire,  would  have  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
a  treaty  of  banishment  aggrandized  and  gave  him  fresh  lustre. 
It  is  shame  alone  that  can  conquer  gloiy.  Alexander,  in  this 
treaty,  showed  himself  magnanimous,  but  without  a  knowledge 
of  history.  He  foresaw  nothing,  or  he  foresaw  too  much. 
Perhaps  his  counsellors  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  this  living 
menace  suspended  over  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons. 

V. 

Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald  brought  this  treaty  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  without  dissembling  the  difficulties  they  would  have  to 
encounter  in  obtaining  Napoleon!s  signature  to  it ;  but  they 
were  resolved  equally  with  Europe  in  having  it  accomplished, 
even  against  the  apparent  will  of  him  whose  fate  it  was  to  seaL 
People  were  tired  of  struggling  with  him  and  against  him ; 
l^onour  and  fidelity  were  satisfied,  and,  ratified  or  not,  the  treaty 
was  thenceforward  the  law  of  destiny. 

Napoleon  received  it  with  affected  indignation,  although  he 
was  previously  made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  by  the 
private  reports  which  Caulaincourt  had  sent  him  from  hour  to 
hour.  But  it  suited  the  future  ^art  he  had  to  play  to  protest 
against  it,  even  to  the  last  stipulation.  He  seemed  also  to 
expect  something  further  &om  time ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
lose  in  his  hurry  what  it  might  yet  have  in  store  for  him. 
**  Have  you  brought  me  my  abdication  at  last?"  he  cried  with 
a  piercing  voice,  on  seeing  his  plenipotentiary  again.  Caulain- 
court, astonished,  replied,  that  the  first  basis  of  any  treaty  at 
all  was  naturally  the  abdication  remitted  to  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  that  it  had  been  long  before  consigned  to  the  same  publi- 
city as  other  official  documents.  '*  Well !  of  what  use  is  this 
treaty  to  me  ? "  replied  Napoleon.  "  I  shall  not  recognise  it;  I 
don't  wish  to  sign ;  I  shall  not  sign  it.'* 

He  thus  consumed  the  whole  day  in  contesting  with  his 
negociators;  till,  worn  out  with  his  subterfuges,  and  discouraged 
by  his  resistance,  they  deposited  the  treaty  on  the  table,  and 
retired,  leaving  him  to  the  night  and  to  his  own  reflections* 
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VI. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  servants  of  ih6  Emperor 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Oaulaincourt's  apartment,  and  called 
him  out  of  his  sleep  to  go  to  their  master.  Caulaincourt  found 
Napoleon  pale  and  depressed,  suffering  from  spasms  of  the 
stomach  and  nervous  lamentations  which  had  alarmed  his 
domestips.  His  principal  surgeon,  Ivan,  wsls  in  attendance  on 
him;  and  it  was  whispered  in  the  chamher  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  hy  swallowing  the  poison  of  Oabanis, 
by  which  Condorcet,  when  imprisoned,  had  avoided  capital 
punishment.  The  Emperor  neither  admitted  nor  denied  this 
euppositiou,  which  would  give  a  tragical  motive  to  a  slight  in- 
disposition»  and  a  text  for  the  tender  supplications  of  his 
friends.  His  medical  attendant  contented  himself  with  ad- 
ministering some  cups  of  tea  to  his  patient;  by  which  he  was 
relieved,  and  he  fell  asleep  again  without  any  other  medicine. 
The  doctor  appeared  so  unconscious  of  the  symptoms,  and  was 
so  little  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  this  pretended  poison- 
ing, that  he  retired  from  Fontainebleau  at  day-break 

vii. 

On  awaking,  Napoleon,  referring  in  ambiguous  terms  to 
the  idea  of  the  poisoning  which  fatality  had  prevented  hini 
from  accomplishing: — "  God  would  not  permit  it,"  he  said; 
^*I  cannot  die !"  And  as  his  servants,  affecting  to  fear  that 
he  would  still  renew  the  attempt,  spoke  to  him  of  bis  glory,  of 
France,  of  his  wife,  of  his  son,  who  ought  to  attach  him  to 
life: — "My  son,"  he  exclaimed;  "my  son! — ^what  a  dismal 
inheritance  I  leave  him  !  This  child,  though  bom  a  king,  at 
present  has  not  even  a  country !  Why  was  I  not  allowed  to 
die?" 

"No,  Sire,"  tenderly  replied  Caulaincourt,  "it  is  while 
living  that  France  should  weep  for  you !" 

"France  has  abandoned  me,"  said  Napoleon.  "The 
ingratitude  of  men  has  made  my  head  turn  with  disgust  !*' 
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With  a  violent  gesture  he  drewi  aside  his  bed  curtain,  which 
had  obscured  from  him  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  He  appeared 
80  full  of  life  and  of  self-command,  that  a  thunderbolt  alone 
seemed  capable  of  destroying  him.  '*  These  &w  ds^  past/' 
he  said,  '*  I  have  experienced  such  a  cancentratiaa  and  jwdng 
of  OTents  within  me,  that  I  dread  insanity.  InsaBxty,"  be 
added,  *'ia  tha  abdication  of  humanity!  Balihar  giiie  me 
death!" 

"I  shall  sign  to  day,**  he  con  tinned,  afieor  a  vxmM^ 
silence;  *'  yiui  majr  retire." 

vm. 

These  last  words  sufficiently  esplaiaed  the  secret  of  the 
night*  Napdeon.  wanted  witnesses  <^  the  moral  TiidflBce 
whick  had  torn  from  him  a  concessioa  whish  it  was  his  intoiition 
one  day  to  call  in  question.  He  would  h»  said  to  lunre 
stru^led  even  to  suicide,  and  not  to  have  yielded  but  to>  dM 
imposEobility  of  dying.  No  pexsoa  of  observation  believed  in 
this  poisoning.  The  perfect  possession  of  his  fiaculties»  attested 
by  the  obstinate  diplomacy  of  his  actions,  of  his  words,  qf  his 
negociation  during  these  long  days,  the  elasticity  of  his  mind 
before  and  after  the  night  scene,  the  lightness  of  his  indis- 
position, the  trifling  nature  of  the  remedies,  the  indifference 
of  tha  doctor,  the  promptness  of  tha  recofvery,.  all  indicated 
either  an  accidental  illness,  or  a  premeditated  tragical  sceoe^ 
to  excuse  him  from  signing,  or  to  exeita  tha  pity  and  eom- 
miseration  of  the  age.  But  the.  nature  of  Naf)oJjeo&  revolted  , 
against  suicide :  his  mind  was  strong,  his.  soul  possessed  naKthar 
tenderness  nor  humaa  weakness;  he  only  felt  by  intelle<^ 
His  mathematical  genius  calculated  everything,  and  nevar 
yielded  to  sensibility.  A.  singla  tear,  at  the-  deatk  of  his 
dearest  oompaniens  in  aaans,  had  never  taimshed  his  eya  or 
his  judgment.  He  wag  broken  by  the  present  state  of  hia 
afiGedrs,  exasperated  at  ingratitude,  and  humbled  by  desertion  f 
but  he  was  fax  from  despairing  of  the  futureu  ^eh  a  mast 
never  kills  himself  while  an  army  remains  to  hia  hand,  &  glory 
'  to  eijjpy^  and  an  Empire  to  re-conquer.    Even  the  dauaes  of 
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this  toeaty,  viddi  he  dkfpiited  one  by  oiie»  sufficiently  t^aom 
that  be  did  ]K>t  consider  l^maeH  a3  yet  done  tdth  existence.  The 
island  of  Elba,  aa  which  his  though  were  already  bent^  and 
whence  ha  had  in  imagEDOlion  already  retcumed,  wad  the  Yt^ 
iBTOse  of  that  death  aoQght  after  at  FontaiikehleaCL  Moreover, 
Napolean  was  a  Cossican ;  hk  fibres  were  tismperedby  tbe  light 
and  &e  airof  the  Sooth;  wheieaaamdde  ia  amalady  of  northern 
dinwtefl. 

But  ]u0  natin»  was  of  a  deamaiic  easta^T^Uas  hisdestisy. 
A  great  actor  Ibr  the  last  fifteen  years  upon  the  stage  of  Europe 
and  of  tiicr  w^Didd,  he  arranged  his  attitudes,  aad  studied  his 
gestoes  and  his  by-play.  An  actcH^  oTon  in  the  most  saf  id 
transitk»S'  of  his  fortune;  he  wanted  a  txagie  scene  at  the 
catastrophe*  If  he  did  not  plan.it,  at  least  he  acc^ted  it  fiom 
chance.    8u<di  was  the  night  of  Fontauwbieaii. 


,IX. 

When  he  had  risen  he  catted  for  Caulaincourt,  whom  he 
could  hope  to  deceive  less  than  any  other;  for  this  friend  of  his 
latter  cteys  had  been  confidentially  charged  by  himsefif  to  ptepare 
tii<»e  conditions  whieh  he  had  afiSscted  to  r^eet  so  haughtfly. 

*'Now  hasten  the  conclusion  of  all, '''he  said  to  him;  ptvQ 
this  treaty,  when  I  siudl  hapmsigned  xt^  into*  the  hilnds  of  the 
allied  soif^reigDs:  let  them  know  that  I  treat  with  them  asd 
not  widk  ite  psoviaional  govemraentyin.  whicLI  eaii  seenothiQg 
hut  trakoisaad  ^ctioniBts  V* 

MaedcnaM  ani  Ney  having  eutered;  he  ioek  the  pen  and 
signed.  His  fBatozes  bore  tiaceft  of  .the  dis^nistade  of  the 
night,  and.  e£  Ibe  real  or  pretended  agitation  of  hid  mind. 
Hie  ftyrehead,.  concealed  is  his  hands,  was  bemt  downwards; 
but  he  rose  te  thank  Macdonald,  who  owed  ham  least,  and 
had  dene  the  matt  for  him.  By  his  bearing  towards  Mac- 
ddnald  he  ndbly  avenged  for  the  ungrateful  rudeness  or 
the  rapid  harry  ef  desertion,  of  the  others.  **  Marshal,"  he 
said,  *'  I  aminei  longer  rich  enough  to  recompense  your  last  and 
fiEuthfiil  services.    1  have  been  deceived  as  to  your  sentimeBts 

N  2 
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towards  me."  "  Sire,"  replied  Macdonald,  with  the  generosity 
of  a  great  soul,  "  I  have  forgotten  eyeiything  since  1809/* 
**That  is  trae, — I  know  it,"  added  the  Emperor;  "but  since 
I  can  no  lonlg^er  recompense  you  according  to  the  wish  of  my 
heart,  I  wish  at  least  to  leare  you  a  tauwntr  of  me,  which 
shall  remind  yourself  of  what  you  were  in  these  days  of  trial. 
Caulaintourt,"  he  said,  turning  towards  his  confidential  officer, 
"  ask  for  the  sabre  that  was  given  to  me  in  Egypt,  by  Mouiad- 
Bey,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor."  The 
oriental  weapon  being  brought.  Napoleon,  handing  it  to  the 
marshal,  *'  There,"  said  he,  "  is  the  only  reward  of  your  attach- 
ment that  I  have  to  give  you.  You  were  my  friend ! "  ."  Sire,** 
replied  the  brave  soldier,  pressing  the  weapon  to  his  heart,  "  I 
shall  preserve  it  all  my  life,  and  if  I  should  ever  have  a  son,  it 
will  be  his  most  precious  inheritance."  "  Give  me  your  hand,'* 
murmured  Napoleon,  "  and  let  us  embrace ! "  The  Emperor 
and  his  general  embraced  each  other,  and  tears  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  both  as  they  parted. 

X. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  by  Napoleon  was  a  signal  through 
the  palace  for  almost  universal  desertion.  Every  one  now 
began  to  think  only  of  making  his  peace  with  the  new  govern- 
ment. All  hastened  to  fly ;  every  one  dreaded  that  the  Em- 
peror would  include  his  name  amongst  those  whose  fidelity  he 
would  invoke  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile.  Maret  alone,  of 
all  his  old  ministers,  remained  at  his  post,  as  secretary  of 
state,  with  his  master,  now  without  power  and  without  a  court. 

After  Macdonald  and  Oaulaincourt  had  taken  the  treaty 
signed  to  Paris,  the  allied  sovereigns  each  appointed  a  commis* 
doner  to  accompany  the  Emperor  through  France  to  the  port 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Schouwalof  for  Russia,  Eoller  for. 
Austria,  Campbell  for  England,  Valdebonrg  Fruchssefs  for 
Prussia :  formed  the  court  of  the  exile,  charged  to  superintend, 
to  serve,  and  to  honour  the  proscribed  of  Europe.  The  irritation 
of  the  south  of  France  was  such  at  that  time,  against  Napoleon, 
that  he  required  a  safeguard  amongst  his  own  subjects.    In 
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th^  departments  of  the  centre  and  the  east,  on  the  contrary, 
his  presence  might  awaken  military  enthusiasm,  and  give  a 
chief  to  insurrection  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 
From  these  two  considerations,  the  escort  of  the  commissioners, 
and  of  an  imposing  armed  force,  was  necessary  to  the  sovereigns 
and  to  Napoleon  himself.  His  death  would  have  been  the 
crime  of  Europe ;  his  evasion  and  his  call  to  arms  would  have 
been  the  renewal  of  a  war  without  grandeur,  but  not  without 
calamities. 

Caulaincoiftt  preceded,  by  a  few  hours,  the  arrival  of  the 
four  commissioners  at  Fontainebleau,  to  prepare  the  Emperor 
to  receive  this  foreign  court.  The  palace  already  resembled 
a  tomb :  silence  and  vacuity  reigned  in  the  courts  and  in  the 
halls.  Here  and  there  only,  some  groups  of  soldiers,  less 
habituated  to  the  spectacle  of  vicissitudes,  and  less  used  to 
human  compassion,  wandered  round  the  walls  and  round  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  endeavouring  to  catch  a  glimpse,  through 
the  balustrades  of  the  parterres  and  the  balconies,  of  the 
fugitive  form  of  their  general,  to  comfort  him  with  an  acclama- 
tion. The  Emperor  appeared  and  disappeared  alternately; 
he  gave  no  sign  of  encouragement,  nor  even  of  attention  to 
these  groups  and  their  cries:  he  seemed  totally  absorbed  in 
himself:  his  body  and  his  mind  were  equally  devoid  of  rest. 


XI. 


At  this  moment  he  was  walking  alone  and  with  measured 
steps,  in  the  alleys  of  an  enclosed  parterre,  scarcely  yet  covered 
with  the  young  foliage  of  spring,  resembling  a  monastic  garden, 
enclosed  between  an  advanced  wing  of  the  building  and  the  walls 
of  the  chapel.  The  thick  shadow  of  the  forest  formed  the  back  of 
the  picture,  bordered  with  oaks,  where  the  thoughts  might 
wander  amidst  an  unlimited  solitude.  It  was  there  that  his 
confidant  found  him.  The  voice  and  footsteps  of  Caulainoourt 
could  hardly  dissipate  the  reverie  of  the  Emperor.  He  might  be 
likened  to  the  shade  of  Charles  V.,  regretting  the  empire  in  the 
corridors  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Just.    His  heart  had  recently 
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been  torn  hj  a  eileiit  deaertioa  laore  bitter  than  all  tbe  odieis. 
Bertibier  had  depaited  bj  stealdi,  wUhoat  waiting  fat  paania- 
aion*  or  eran  saying  adieu.  Tbia  marahal,  ihe  privileged  6oa&- 
paaiion  ef  tlie  j^peror  eiaoe  the  Italian  oampaigQa,  hbs  the 
Hephaaation  of  ihe  modem  Alexander.  He  alept  in  his  tenl^ 
he  dined  at  Ua  table,  he  woe  the  reflex  of  each  of  hia  thoughts, 
tbe  oigan  of  every  oider,  his  Toice,  hia.pen,  hia  hand»  bis  sonL 
But  Berthier  had  nottriabed  for  fifteen  years  in  hia  heart  ona 
of  those  passions  at  once  simple  and  cbivalrous,  whidbi  form 
the  guiding  atar  and  the  fatalily  of  a  vhole  life.  He  lored  a 
beautiful  Italian*  who  had  formerly  fascinated  him  at  MUan, 
and  whom  neither  war,  nor  ambition,  nor  ghny,  nor  tbe  fcjend- 
ship  x>f  the  Emperor  could  for  a  moment  detadi  from  bis 
tfaou^^  and  bis  eyea«  In  his  tent  on  tbe  eve  of  battle  the 
portisait  of  diia  beauty,  deified  by  bis  wc«sfaip,  was  eu&^mded  by 
the  aide  of  hia  anna,  rivalling  his  duty,  and  conaohng  ^  pains 
of  ahienee  by  the  imaginary  presenoe  of  her  be  adoced.  The 
idea  ol  for  ever  quitting  thia  beloved  objeet,  d^ould  the  Emperor 
require  from  his  gratitude  his  attendance  in  exile,^  had  led 
astray  the  mind  of  Berthier.  He  trembled  every  instant  since 
tbe  abdicstion,  lest  his  master  should  put  his  attachment  to  a  too 
«ruel  teat,  by  telling  him  to  choose  between  his  duty  and  his  love. 
This  pmof  he  evaded  hy  desertiog  in  the  night  his  companion 
in  arms  and  his  benefactor.  Unfaithful  to  the  exiled  Napoleon, 
through  fidelity  to  love,  he  fled,  as  if  to  bind  himself  in  closer 
chains,  by  offering  his  infidelity  to  tbe  Bourbons.  Napoleon 
had  not  yet  embarked  for  the  island  of  Elba,  when  already 
Bi^rthiar,  hia  m^or-geneml  and  his  military  confidant*  was 
lavishing,  under  the  canopies  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  white 
plume*  Ins  complaisance  and  devotion  to  the  sew  reign  ;---aai- 
otfaerezampleofpioatrationattilieahrinnof  Fortune.  Napoleon 
had  no  right  to  complain,  for  he  deaired  the  abasement  of  all 
minds ;  and  fidelity  is  the  courage  of  the  heart.  But  he  did 
lament,  however,  this  desertion  of  men  to  whom  he  had  been 
homdyaocuatomed'for  so  many  years.  Thisdisappeaiani^ofhis 
moat  familiar  confidants  was  like  ^lue  rendmg  of  hisheart:  it 
was,  however,  only  the  rending  of  his  habits;  for  he  habitualed 
hiinadyF  to  them,  but  never  attached  himoelf. 
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XII. 

''Well"  (Mid  bid*  eiacleayouiing  to  give  a  tone  of  xsiilefy  U 
his  voice,  which,  however,  became  elevated  as  he  alluded  to 
the  recent  desertiou,  ''you  than,  at  least,  seamed  determined 
to  exercise  to  the  very  last  your  functions  of  grand  eqoeny. 
Can  you  believe  that  Berthier  is  gtme  ?  Gone  I  without  even 
bidding  me  farewell !  He  was  bom  a  courtier,"  he  added  with 
disdain;  '*and  you  will  see  befiore  long  my  vioe-constable  will 
beg  for  emj^pDisat  at  the  court  of  my  enemies ! ''  Then 
running  over  the  names  of  all  the  marBhaia  and  digmtoties  of 
his  kingdom  who  had  followed  the  fli^  of  fortune  for  soma 
days  past;  ''I  am  morticed,"  he  exdaimed,  ''^  for  human  nature 
and  for  France,  that  men,  elevated  by  me  ao  hi^,  should  £dl 
so  low  by  the  weight  of  their  own  chatacters  1  What  most  the 
allied  sovereigns  think  of  men  whom  I  made  the  (Huaments  of 
npiy  reign?  Hasten, hasten  my  departure!  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
turpitude  of  France.  See  the  cooimi^sio&ecB,  and  hurty  them; 
let  us  go." 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  thus  aocosing  those  whom  he 
had  associated  with  all  his  glories,  with  all  his  povror,  with  ali 
his  spoils,  the  aubaltem  p<Mrtion  of  his  army,  whosd  services, 
whose  heroism,  and  whose  blood  he  had  squandered  with  crimi* 
nal  neglect  and  apathy — ^thoae  whoee  bodies  he  had  strewn 
upon  evexy  route  in  Europe — vrexe  devoting  liiemselves  to  him 
with  more  heart  than  ever.  His  attendants  introduced  to  him 
every  moment^  in  the  garden,  biave  subalterns  or  soldiers  of 
his  guard,  who  came  to  supplicate  that  they  might  be  induded 
in  the  small  body  of  tro(^  which  the  treaty  had  left  him^ 
soliciting  exile  with  him  more  earnestly  than  the  evening  befona 
they  would  have  solicited  a  look,  a  decoration,  or  a  promiOtion. 
Great  attachments  proceed  from  the  masses,  because  they  spring 
from  nature*  Nature  is  magnanimous,  courts  are  selfish,  and 
favour  is  corrupt. 

XIII. 

The  necessity  of  ratifying  in  Londkin  tlie  treaty  of  Fontame- 
bleau»  prolonged  for  some  days  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
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in  that  palace.  These  days,  which  he  sought  to  prolong  arti- 
ficially himself,  as  if  to  await  some  palpitation  of  France  at  his 
name,  and  as  if  to  eiyoy  a  remnant  of  imperial  splendour,  were 
silent,  idle,  and  repining.  Regret  or  gratitude  brought  but 
rare  visitors  from  Paris  or  the  army.  These  were  desirous  of 
being  en  regie  with  fortune :  courtiers  taking  pride  to  them- 
selves in  bidding  one  party  fiftrewell  before  they  saluted  the 
other.  But  even  these  civ^ties  of  defection  towards  misfor- 
tune were  by  no  means  numerous.  The  crowd  troubled  them- 
selves no  more  about  the  matter  than  to  hasten  by  their  impa- 
tience the  prompt  removal  of  him  they  had  deified  for  ten  years. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  he  would  carry  away  with  him,  beyond 
the  seas,  the  stigma  of  their  ingratitude.  The  name  and  the 
shadow  of  Fontainebleau  reached  them  too  readily  at  Paris. 

Macdonald,  Mortier,  and  Moncey,  soldiers  of  t  period  less 
servile  than  that  of  the  Empire,  returned  to  do  honour  to 
ancient  loyalty  and  ancient  fortune.  The  Emperor  received 
them  with  gratitude,  and  their  names  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  those  of  whose  absence  he  complained.  Gambaceres, 
he  often  exclaimed.  Mole,  Ney,  Berthier,  above  all ;  Fontanes 
even!  Fontanes,  the  proscribed,  sheltered  by  the  Consulate  ! 
Fontanes,  the  favourite  of  his  sister !  Fontanes,  the  poet  of 
religion  and  the  throne,  the  orator  of  prosperity,  now  the 
senator  negociating  with  the  Bestoratioii.  the  deposition  of,  his 
imperial  idol !  He  could  not  console  himself  for  this  desertion. 
Literature,  which  he  had  so  much  debased,  now  seemed  to  him 
the  guardian  of  virtue  and  of  the  decency  of  characters.  It 
has  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  men  of  philosophy  or  of 
poetry  that  great  examples  of  fidelity  have  been  found  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Fontanes,  by  his  elevated  soul, 
by  his  classical  talents,  by  the  dignity  of  l:ds  life,  would  have 
been  worthy  of  perpetuating  them.  He  had .  protected  his 
rivals,  while  he  was  powerful,  against  the  anger  of  the  Em- 
peror. He  had  nobly  defended,  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
in  Madame  de  Stael,  the  generous  independence  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  heart,  and  now  he  was  already  one  of  the  favourites 
of  the  future  reign.  The  secret  of  this  position  of  Fontanes 
was  not  in  his  heart,  but  in  his  opinions.    He  had  been  a 
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royalist  mih  Andrew  Chenier,  Delille,  and  Boucher,  from 
indignation  against  the  crimes  of  the  demagogues,  and  from  a 
generous  compassion  for  the  martyrdom  of  the  Bourhons.  He 
had  then  courageously  struggled  against  the  sanguinary  tyranny 
of  the  people.  He  had  braved  the- scaffold,  and  had  beeh 
proscribed.  On  again  finding  the  Bourbons,  he  had  found  the 
kings  of  his  youth  and  the  recollections  of  his  first  fidelity. 
The  worship  of  the  Emperor  had  disgusted  him.  He  saw  him 
replunge  the  country  into  barbarism  and  into  the  disasters  of 
invasions  and  revolutions.  He  had  thrown  himself  to  the  side 
of  his  country ;  but  he  had  forgotten  misfortune.  There  should 
have  intervened  at  least  some  time  between  Napoleon  and  him, 
to  have  prepared  him  for  inaction,  silence,  and  mourning.  He 
had  flattered  too  much  to  anathematise ;  he  failed  in  point  of 
time ;  he  appeared  ungrateful  towards  his  benefactor ;  but  he  was 
only  inopportune  in  the  acts  of  the  Senate  against  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  loved  him  for  the  classical  elegance  of  his  language 
and  of  his  understanding ;  he  saw  in  him  a  poet  of  the  court  of 
Augustus ;  he  could  not  console  himself  at  seeing  him  slide  into 
the  court  of  another.  Thus  were  the  hours  passed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  recriminations  against  the  solitude  which  the  deposition 
had  spread  around  the  Emperor. 

XIV. 

Two  days  before  the  20th  April,  which  was  at  length  fixed 
as  the  day  of  departure,  a  general  officer,  obstinate  in  his 
desire  to  retain  the  Emperor  in  France,  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  French  army,  which  had  fallen  back 
behind  the  Loire,  and  was  ready  to  renew  the  struggle  in  his  name. 
"It  is  too  late,"  said  Napoleon;  "I  cJould  have  done  it,  and 
they  didn't  wish  it;  let  destiny  be  accomplished !"  He  occupied 
himself  no  further,  except  in  personal  preparations  for  his 
departure,  and  with  imaginary  speculations  about  Elba;  in 
which  his  fiGmcy  led  him  astray.  The  vacancy  which  the  lost 
world  had  left  in  his  soul  was  already  filled  up  by  this  small 
and  ultimate  shadow  of  domination.  To  such  a  man,  to  live 
was  to  reign. 
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Bat  he  already  occapied  liiinself  in  taking  ptedgas  for 
a  naction  in  his  destiny.  That  npoo  which  ha  counted  moat 
ma  a  speedy  reunion  with  his  vrife  and  son.  His  wife,  in  his 
banishment,  woaUd  secure  to  him  the  respectfiil  eompassbn  ni 
the  world  and  the  priTate  favonr  of  Austria  ;  his  son  would 
prolong  his  fioniily  and  dynasty.  He  did  not  doabt,  er  nHhet 
he ,  pretended  not  to  doabt,  that  the  allied  aoYcreigiis  wouU 
leave  him  these  tiro  consolations  in  his  exile  and  gaanatees  cf 
liberty.  He  affected  to  speak  and  to  writeof  it  as  if  these  two 
conditions  were  not  essential  ckases  of  the  treaty :  wbeEeyer 
the  man  goes  his  £unily  go  with  him.  But  Nq^leon  was 
more  than  a  man — he  wasa  aoveraign  and  a  delhioned  dynasty. 
He  could  not  hay  e  forgotten  what  he  htmself  had  made  of  these 
family  ties,  with  roE^ect  to  the  princea  of  the  house  of  Oonde, 
the  royal  &mily  of  Sweden,  the  royal  funily  of  Spain,  the 
Duke  dJEn^max,  Gmtayus  IT.,  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  Pius 
VII.,  carried  away  in  the  darkness  nf  the  ni^  Dram  his 
palace,  to  laogoish,  £ir  away  &om  his  rdatiTes  and  fnends,  in 
the  yery  place  where  he  was  now  himself  recriminating  against 
the  tyranny  of  others.  Hb  wife,  the  yomig  Mttie-Louisd, 
whom  he  now  reclaimed  with  so  modi  confidence  and  so  much 
right^-what  was  she  herself,  if  not  a  coiiqiiest  of  military  power, 
and  a  spoil  of  policy,  torn  from  a  family  which  had  made  a 
ransom  of  this  princess  ?  Biit  these  retributions  on  his  own 
acts  did  not  depriye  him  of  his  ardour  to  recoyer  the  Empress, 
to  decorate  his  re^  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  perhaps  to  become 
his  personal  protection,  and  his  most  eloquent  and  moying 
pleader  in  his  journey  through  that  part  of  France  whose  sym* 
pathy  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining. 

XV. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  fugitiye  court  of  Marie-Louise* 
and  relate  what  was  passing  there,  during  this  long  dedins  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Emperor. 

We  haye  seen  that  Marie-Louise  had  left  Paris  three  days 
before  the  occupation  of  that  capital  Ten  of  the  court  car* 
riages,  filled  with  the  ministers,  the  great  officers  and  the  ladies 
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of  her«Di]faB,  fomiBd  tbi«  cortege  of  a  flying  court,  slpwly  direeting 
its  8tef)6  towflxds  the  old  chateau  of  JBambouiiUet.  The  princess 
WB8  iroepiug  not  only  at  this  flight,  a  prelude  to  the  catastrophe 
of  hec  husband,  but  at  the  coBStrBint  imposed  upon  her  of 
obeyxBg  those  imperial  councillois  mho  were  dragging  her  to 
the  nnkaown  extaremities  of  the  ampiire^  and  who  might  intend 
to  make  of  her  a  oeotre  and  a  provocation  of  desperate  war- 
Her  husband  was  in  one  place,  her  fstther  in  another,  and  her 
chfld  with  herself, — all  these  a&ctions,  all  these  destinies 
opposed  in  interest  to  one  another;  she  herself  a  certain  vic- 
tim  on  whichever  side  she  saw  th.e  triumph ;  a  foreign  court 
aaroimd  her  all  sold  to  her  husband,  and  from  which  he  had 
pitileedj  espelled  evety  one,  «ven  to  the  h«anblest  companion 
of  heris&QCf,  who  might  remind  her  of  the  language  and  the 
reooUedaons  of  her  country;  2seA  ejm  everywhere  which  spied 
her  tasrs  and  controlled  her  attitude  in  the  presence  of  dis- 
affectad  populations.  Thoeie  was  in  all  this  enough  to  fill  with 
sorrow  ibe  heart  of.  a  young  wsonan  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
Cambaoeres,  impertmrbahle  in  his  eomitenance^  trembling  in  his 
hearty  and  uncertain  in  his  thoughts,  followed  with  the  great 
offiofiES  of  the  cffown* 

XVI. 

The  corti^ge  stopped  tor  one  night  in  the  antiquated  soli- 
tude of  Bambouillet  The  absence  of  news  from  Paris,  and  the 
dread  of  beiz^  ontstript  by  some  corps  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
made  them  hurty  their  departure  the  following  day  for  Chartres. 
During  the  night  Joseph  and  Jerome,  the  two  already  uncrowned 
biothers  of  Napoleon,  arrived  there  with  the  Queen,  the  miuister 
of  war,  Clarke,  and  other  functionaries  escaped  from  Fans.  The 
Empress  Josephine  and  her  daughter  had  taken  shelter  on  the 
same  day  in  the  chateau  of  Navarre  in  Normandy, — the  appanage 
of  this  Empress  after  her  repudiation.  Two  Empresses,  two 
courts,  two  dynasties  dispossessed,  were  already  following  this 
Empire,  equally  encumbered  with  grandeur  and  with  ruin,  ten 
years  after  its  establishment. 

At  Vendome  the  Empress  received  the  first  letter  from 
Napoleon  since  his  departure  from  the  Tuileries.    This  letter 
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announced  to  Mario-Louise  the  &tal  news  of  the  occupation  of 
Paris,  and  the  arrival  too  late  of  the  Emperor  at  the  village  of 
Oour  de  France ;  it  breathed  still  nothing  but  vrax,  and  en- 
couraged the  fugitive  court  to  manifestations  of  authority,  and 
defence  to  the  last ;  it  nourished  the  hope  which  Napoleon  still 
had  of  a  speedy  and  triumphal  entry  into  Paris.  These  letters 
from  the  Emperor  tt>  his  young  wife  succeeded  each  other 
frequently  during  these  days  of  anguish;  but  however  intimate 
such  efiusions  might  be,  between  a  husband,  fiedling  £rom  the 
throne  of  the  world,  and  a  wife,  daughter  of  the  Gaesais  and 
mother  of  his  son  whom  he  was  dragging  down  in  his  &11,  they 
were  written,  not  by  the  hand  but  under  the  dictation  of 
the  Emperor.  More  frequently  even  these  letters  were  not  dic- 
tated, but  simply  written  by  the  confidential  secretaries  of 
Napoleon,  to  whom  he  negligently  delivered  the  text.  Such  was 
in  his  mind  the  serious  pre-occupation  of  his  rank,  that  he  inter- 
posed the  coldness  and  official  etiquette  of  oourts  between 
himself  and  the  heart  of  his  wife.  The  Empire  had  usurped  the 
place  of  nature  in  that  soul  in&tuated  with  power.  It  was  from 
this  rigorous  sentiment  of  majesty  and  superiority,  without  in- 
termission, in  the  interior  of  his  domestic  life  as  in  exterior 
ceremonies,  that  he  sat  down  alone  at  his  table  with  the  Empress. 
He  proportioned  the  arrangement  of  seats  also  to  his  wife*s 
dignity  and  his  own.  In  the  long  soirees  of  the  palace,  whilst 
he  alone  reposed  on  an  imperial  divan,  he  kept  his  min]^ter8, 
his  marshals,  and  even  the  wives  of  men  of  the  loftiest  names  ' 
and  highest  rank  in  his  court  standing  before  him.  These  were 
littlenesses  of  glory  and  of  rank  which,  instead  of  aggrandizing 
the  man,  recalled  the  private  origin  of  all  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  thus  wished  to  dominate. 

XVII. 

Marie-Louise  was  obliged  to  remain  eight  days  at  Blois. 
The  brothers  and  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  who  imperiously 
appointed  her  places  of  residence  and  directed  her  movements, 
endeavoured  to  make  this  town  the  temporaiy  capital  of  the 
roving  government.    The  Emperor,  who  still  influenced  them. 
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commumcated  ^th*  them  and  the  Empress  by  means  of 
.  officers  of  his,  household,  who  went  to  Blois  under  various 
pretexts.  The  road  to  Fontainebleau,  although  rendered  im- 
passable to  an  imperial  cortdge,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  inter 
cept  emissaries.  The  letters  of  the  Empress,  thus  transmitted, 
appear  sometimes  to  reveal  the  desire,  whether  real  or  merely 
apparent  on  her  part,  to  rejoin  her  husband.  She  was 
evidently  distracted  between  the  desire  to  do  what  her  duty 
as  a  wife  commanded  her,  and  the  fear  of  compromising  herself 
and  her  child  by  throwing  herself  as  a  hostage  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  into  the  midst  of  a  handful  of  warlike  men,  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities  of  a  sanguinary  and  desperate  struggle. 
Not  daring  openly  to  avow  this  extreme  repugnance  to  a  suite 
of  persons,  devoted  even  to  violence  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  nor  entirely  to  resist  the  constraint  of  the  brothers  of 
Napoleon,  without  a  single  confidant  at  her  side,  to  whom  she 
could  unburthen  her  mind;  dreading  a  spy  in  each  of  her 
intrusive  courtiers;  her  anxieties,  her  sleepless  nights,  her 
contradictory  resolutions,  her  concealed  tears,  the  injunctions 
of  her  husband,  who  was  calling  her  to  his  side,  the  voice  of 
her  son  who  kept  her  back,  the  memory' and  private  warnings 
of  her  father,  which  enjoined  her  to  suspend  her  intentions 
and  to  wait,  had  thrown  her  into  a  lowness  of  spirits  and  a 
prostration  of  physical  power,  which  only  revealed  itself  by 
spasms,  despondency,  and  sobbing.  She  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  bore  her  an  affection 
so  tender,  and, who  had  commanded  this  union  with  the 
authority  of  a  father,  would  ever  consent  to  dethrone  his 
daughter's  husband.  She  reserved  herself  as  a  beloved  medi- 
ator, and  a  sure  negodator,  at  the  last  moment  between  Napo- 
leon and  him.  Such  was  the  soul  of  this  princess,  wife,  and 
mother,  isolated  and  beset  by  so  many  opposite  feelings  and 
counsels  during  this  regency  of  Blois. 

XVIII. 

With  these  ideas  Marie-Louise  sent  M.  de  Ohampagny,  a. 
man  reasonably  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  of  some  consider- 
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ution  in  both  cam|»,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  ira»  still 
at  D^on.  M.  de  MontaliTet,  a  ministeF  d  modenAjd  fecoWat, 
in  easy  times  and  daQj  lahoius,  but  misplaced  amidst  tbese 
tempests,  was  appomted  to  the  post  of,M.  de  Chai^pagi^, 
minister  directing  the  semblaBee  of  an  administntioA  m  the 
shadow  of  an  enipim.  Begnanlt  de  Saint  JeasL  d*Angdj» 
fanatically  devoted  to  Ni^oleon,  was  sent  some  d^s  aftas  to 
the  Empeior  of  Aostna.  This  was  an  imibitanate  dunee^ 
fiom  his  being  se  estesaively  oompzomised  in  tiba  eaose  of 
impexialism.  Begpaxdt  de  Sadnt  j4an  d'Angely  was  of  the 
aehool  of  Fontanea.  An  efeqaent  and  eowageona  strafggler 
against  the  excesses  of.  the  Rer^okUioB,  he  had  driTen  it  back 
even  to  despotism.  He  drew  mp  the  most  absobrte  asta  of  the 
En^peror.  His  name  had  beoorae  latteriy  aa  mip^pular  aa  the 
l^^ramiy  itsell  Failifafal  even  to  authority,  though  it  enuhed 
him,  he  did  himself  honour  in  not  foUowisg  the  desertem;  but 
he  made  the  Empire  mipepnhs  by  serving  it  Soon  after,  M, 
de  Saint  Aulaire,  a  man  of  great  name,,  of  a  dipkmatie  sfaok. 
and  a  diaracter  which  bent  snfficdeiEtly  lo  eureiuoMteBeea^ 
jfoUowed  in  the  footsteps  oi  Eegnanlt  de  Sadnt  Jean.  d'Ai^|[ely. 
Finally,  M.  de  Beaoaset,  prelect  of  the  palaee,  more  espeeially 
devotai  to  the  Empress,  and  mare  proper  to*  intereedoy  went 
in  his  torn  to  offer  teaxs  rather  than  reasrankg  to  the  Emperor 
Francis.  These  ne^odators  had  no  ascendancy  over  this  so-  * 
yereign,  who  had  impHcitly  oonfided  every  thing  to  M^  de 
Mettemich^  his  prime  minister.  Banishment  was  therefore 
decreed ;  victory  had  pnuetnieed  it,  and  Mane^Loiaae  was 
twice  saeiifioed. 

Meanwhik  Hbs  two  bseKbers  ol^  tis9  Sarperor,.  Som^  and 
Jerome,  hdd  her  eaptive  in  the  het^  el  the  regtaay  at  Bkm.  ' 
Guarded  by  a  detachment  <si  the  troopa  of  Napoieoff,  idie  was 
preparing  a  military  expedition  to  carry  her  away,  honoured  in 
appearance  with  the  mj^esty  and  the  authority  of  Eegent.  pre- 
siding every  day  at  the  council  of  ministers,  she  was  in  reality 
sulject  to  and  snpenntaided  by  Joseph  and  Jerome^  and  by 
those  dignitaries  who  were  the  accomplices  o£  their-  master* 
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Ihey  trembkd^  iKxnevBr^  Lest  a  sudden  erpedilion  of 
Buaaittn  caandrj  to  tb&  aify  of  BEois  ^onld  came  and  wxesEl 
fzom1iieizt»  mAi  tibs  Enipiess^  tlus  last  pledge  <^  Empre,  and 
of  negoeitttHm,  wldeit  remaiiDjed  in  tbeir  hands.  They  suppli- 
oatedher^and  aaamioafid  ber  more  and  more  every  hour  to 
quit  Bkis^  andt  to  fbUow  them  into  the  provinces  most  distant 
from  the  tlraatre  of  war,  and  covered  hy  the  Loire.  Marie* 
Louies  eespressed  an  invineible  lepugnanee  to  ibUow  them. 
She  dktnisted  these  dethroned  princes,  pushed  into  Extreme 
resoltttioiis  by  the  ruin  of  their  own  ambition.  &e  shuddered 
at  tiaye  thought  of  basoming»  in  their  hands,,  the  hostage  of  ^leir 
despair^  and  the  psoperty  oi  a  civil  war.  She  formed  courage 
in  her  terror :  she  put  off,  she  le&sed,  she  exaggerated  the 
failure  of  heir  strength,  which  luade  her  prefer,  she  said,  wait- 
ing her  destiny,  whatever  it  might  be,  rather  than  go  to  pro- 
voke it  by  new  flights*  ^e  took  refuge  against  the  entreaties 
in  the  intenor  of  her  aipartmftntB^  and  ev^i  in  h^-bed. 

XX.       , 

"E&Btorj  eu^there-  tD  avenge  the  ri^s  of  nature,  and  dis- 
close the  secret  sentiments  of  tine  woman  eonoealed  beneath  the 
obnvenlaonal  sentimenta  of  tiie  Empress.  Her  deepr  instinctive 
feelingB,  dieregarded  by  the  pitiless  partiaana  of  her  hasband's 
amlHidcai^  exposed  Minie-Louise  to  reproach,  injustice,  and 
seorm.  ^le  has  been  condemned  Hxr  not  having  been  the 
theatiicaL  heroine  of  an  affeetiiHa.  she  never  felt  Overlooking 
the  fusim^  ef  a  wonum,  heraccusias  iibrgnt  that  the  heart.mll 
make  itadf  heard  even  in  the  drama  <tf  nich  an  unparallded 
destiny;  and  if  the  heart  is  not  alws^  a  justification  it  is  at 
least  an  essuse.  Justice  shsald  wei^  such  ^couses  even  when 
sl:^  eondemna. 

Mazie^Louise  never  loved  Napoleon.  How  could  she  love  • 
him?  13a  had  grows  old  in  camps,  and  amidst  the  toils  of 
ambition : .  i^  was  osaij  nineteesL  His  soldier's  heart  was  cold 
and  inflexible  afi>  the  spirit  o£  calculation  which  accomplished 
hie  greatineaSk  That  of  the  fisdr  German  princess  was  gentle, 
timid,,  and  pensive  as  the  poetic  dreams  of  her  native  land. 
She  hadfiallen  tern  ihe  steps  of  an  ancient  throne ;  he  had 
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mounted  upon  his  by  the  force  of  anns,  and  by  tiampling  here- 
ditaxy  rights  under  foot.  Her  early  prejudices  and  education 
had  taught  her  to  consider  Napoleon  as  the  scouige  of  God, 
the  Attila  of  modem  kingdoms,  the  oppressor  of  Germany,  the 
murderer  of  princes,  the  ravager  of  nations,  the  incendiary  of 
capitals ;  in  a  word,  the  enemy  against  whom  her  prayers  had 
been  raised  to  heaven  from  her  cradle  in  the  palace  of  her 
ancestors.  She  regarded  herself  as  a  hostage  conceded  through 
fear  to  the  conqueror,  after  the  ungrateful  and  tolerated  repu- 
diation of  a  wife  who  had  been  the  very  instrument  of  his  for- 
tunes. She  felt  that  she  had  been  sold,  not  given.  She  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  cruel  ransom  of  her  father  and  her  country. 
She  had  resigned  to  her  fate  as  an  immolation.  The  splen- 
dours of  an  imperial  throne  were  to  her  as  the  flowers  decking 
a  victim  for  sacrifice.  Cast  alone,  and  without  a  friend,  into  a 
court  composed  of  parvenu  soldiers,  revolutionary  courtiers,  and 
bantering  women,  whose  names,  manners,  and  language  were 
unknown  to  her,  her  youth  was  consumed  in  silent  etiquette. 
Even  her  husband's  first  addresses  were  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence.  There  was  something  disrespectful  and 
violent  in  his  affection ;  he  wounded  even  when  he  sought  to 
please.  His  very  love  was  rough  and  imperious ;  terror  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  heart  of  his  young  wife,  and  even 
the  birth  of  an  ardently  desired  son  could  not  unite  such  op- 
posite natures.  Marie-Louise  felt  that  to  Napoleon  she  was 
only  a  medium  of  posterity,  —not  a  wife  and  a  mother,  but 
merely  the  root  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.  This  master  of  the 
world  could  not  boast  even  the  inherent  virtues  of  love, — ^faith 
and  constancy  to  the  one  woman ;  his  attachments  were  tran- 
sient and  numerous.  He  respected  not  the  jealousies  natural 
to  the  besom  of  a  wife ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  proclaim 
his  amours  like  Louis  XIV.,  neither  did  he  possess  that 
monarch's  courtesy,  and  refinement.  The  most  noted  beauties 
of  his  own  and  of  foreign  courts  were  not  to  him  objects  of 
passionate  love,  but  of  irresistible,  transient  desire^  thus  even 
mingling  his  contempt  with  bis  love.  Napoleon's  long  and 
frequent  absences ;  his  severe  and  minute  orders  so  stric^y  ob- 
served by  a  household  of  spies  instead  of  friends,  chosen  rather 
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to  control  than  to  execute  the  ^dll  of  the  Empress ;  his  pettish- 
ness  of  temper  on  his  frequent  abrupt  returns';  morose  and 
melancholy  after  experiencing  reverses  (her  only  recreation 
being  ostentatious,  tiresome  and  frivolous  ceremonies); — ^nothing 
of  such  a  life,  of  such  a  character,  of  such  a  man  was  calculated 
to  inspire  Marie-Louise  with  love.  Her  heart  and  her  imagina^ 
tion  expatriated  in  France,  had  remamed  beyond  the  Rhine. 
The  splendoufs  of  the  Empire  might  have  consoled  another; 
but  Marie-Louise  was  better  formed  for  the  tender  attachment 
of  private  life,  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  a  German  home. 

XXL 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  young  woman,  to  whose 
natural  disposition,  family,  and  feelings,  such  great  violence 
had  been  offered,  and  seeing  herself  on  the  eve  of  being 
rescued  through  the  victory  gained  by  her  father,  should  not 
express  any  very  sincere  and  ardent  desire,  at  variance  with  her 
own  will,  to  return  to  captivity,  and  be  again  at  the  mercy  of  her 
goalers  of  Blois.  She  knew  neither  how  to  dissemble  nor  play 
the  part  of  a  coi\)ugal  heroine,  foreign  to  her  nature,  and  which 
she  did  not  feel.  This  was  her  only  crime.  She  tremblingly 
awaited  the  fate  which  was  to  plunge  her,  alone  at  least,  from 
one  misfortune  into  another.     She  would  not  run  to  meet  it. 

The  officers  of  Napoleon,  and  his  two  brothers,  whom  he  had 
placed  about  her,  to  advise,  or  force  her  either  to  some  desperate 
political  measures  to  reign,  or  to  an  adventurous  flight  towards 
the  Emperor,  did  not  cease  to  prompt  her  to  these  measures, 
and  to  hint  at  a  departure.  She  listened  with  repugnance,  and 
took  refuge  in  silence ;  she  stole  away  from  their  importunities, 
and  clung  to  her  retirement  at  Blois.  Passive  resistance  on 
the  one  side,  baffled  impatience  on  the  other,  events  hastening 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  continual  reinforcements  of  foreign  troops 
around  her  residence,  must  sooner  or  later  bring  to  a  violent 
issue  that  struggle,  as  yet  confined  within  the  bounds  of  decorum, 
between  a  young  woman  and  her  counsellors. 

XXII. 

On  Friday  the  8th  of  April,  at  an  hour  when  the  ladies* 
apartments  are  still  inaccessible  to  the  domestics  of  the  court, 
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a  commotion  arose  within  the  residence  of  the  Empress  at 
Blois.  The  noise  of  animated  conversation,  of  commands,  and 
resistance,  issued  from  the  inner  apartments,  where  the  young 
princess  had  been  awakened  from  sleep.  The  waiting-women* 
the  servants,  and  goards  in  attendance,  were  astpnished  at  so 
nnnsual  an  occorrence  in  the  palace  at  soch  an  honr.  En* 
quiring  groups  formed  in  the  ante-chambers  and  in  Hie  courts. 
They  spoke  of  moral  restraint  exercised  over  tJie  Empress  to 
force  her  to  flee  witib  the  brothers  of  Napolecm  towards  the 
interior  of  France,  or  to  Fontainebleau.  Emotion  and  indigo 
nation  were  depicted  on  the  faces,  and  expressed  in  the  accents 
of  the  speakers ;  while  as  yet  no  one  dared  to  openly  give  utter- 
ance to  their  feelings  on  beholding  the  scandal  of  such  a  restraint 
exercised  over  a  foreign  lady,  who  was  isolated,  and  deprived  of 
every  means  of  defending,  against  force,  her  own^  liberty  and 
that  of  her  child. 

xxin. 

M.  de  Beausset,  a  gentleman  from  the  south  of  Fraaee,  of 
a  chivalrous  character,  and  a  heart  full  of  respect  for  royalty, 
foil  of  pity  for  weakness,  was  the  intendJemt  of  the  palace,  and 
under  this  title  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Empress. 

The  misfoTtunes  and  perplexities  of  this  young  womaa 
redoubled  in  him  his  official  attachment.  He  hastened  to  her 
on  hearing  the  commotion,  and,  contrary  to  etiquette,  entered 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  room  where  the  princess  slept ;  and 
from  whence  came  the  sounds.  He  learned,  from  the  women 
in  waiting,  that  Oambaceres,  Joseph,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte 
were  with  the  Empress.  He  listened  to  the  altercadon  witk 
anxiety,  and  endeavoured  to  guess  the  cause,  when  Marie- 
Louise,  in  the  disordered  toilette  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
unexpectedly  disturbed  from  sleep,  opened  the  door  which 
communicated  between  the  two  rooms,  and  ran  towards  M.  de 
Beausset.  Her  steps  were  hurried,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the 
excitement  of  grief,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  her  features  hag- 
gard. The  violence  of  her  feelings  overcame  her  natural  timidity. 

"Monsieur  de  Beausset,*'  said  she,  in  a  trembling  voice  to 
the  intendant,  <<of  all  the  officers  of  the  household  of  the 
Emperor  who  are  here,  you  were  the  first  with  whom  I  was 
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aoqtuiinted,  for  it  was  you  who  receiyed  me  at  Bronau  on  my- 
marriage, — may  I  rely  on  your  assistance?  My  two  broflierflk 
in-law  and  Cambaceres  are  there/*  added  she  in  a  low  voice, 
pointing  to  the  adjoining  room.  "  They  have  just  told  me  that  I 
must  instantly  quit  Blois,  and  that  if  I  did  not  consent  willingly 
^they  would  have  me  carried  by  force  to  my  carriage  with  my  son." 

"  What  is  your  Majesty's  pleasure  ? "  demanded  M.  de 
Beausset  with  firmness. 

''  To  remain  here,"  replied  the  Empress,  **and  await  letters 
from  the  Emperor." 

**  If  such  be  your  wish,  Madame/*  answered  M.  de  Beausset, 
"I  dare  answer  that  all  the  officers  of  your  Msyesty*s  household 
and  of  your  guard  will  think  as  I  do,  and  that  they  will  receive 
no  orders  but  from  your  Mcyesty.    I  will  go  and  sound  them." 

"  Go,  I  beg  of  you,"  in  alow  voice,  murmured  the  timid  but 
resolute  young  woman.  ^*  Go,  and  return  quickly  to  let  me  know 
upon  what  I  have  to  rely." 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Beausset,  on  quittmg  the  room,  encountered  General 
Oafifarelli,  commander  of  the  palace,  and  Count  Haussonville, 
one  of  the  diamberlains  of  the  court  They  were  highly  indig- 
nant, and  rushing  to  the  peristyle  of  the  palace,  in  a  loud  voice 
summoned  the  officers  of  the  guard,  who  were  dispersed  about 
the  court.  Scarcely  were  these  brave  soldiers  informed  of  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  a  woman  confided  to  their  protection, 
•than  they  with  one  voice  protested  against  this  violence,  and 
boldly  demanded  to  be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
Empress,  that  they  might  express  in  person  their  devotion,  and 
their  readiness  with  their  swords  to  defend  her  miyesty.  M.  de 
Beausset  preceded  them  to  inform  Marie-Louise  of  their  wish. 

**  Enter,"  said  she  on  seeing  him,  '*and  repeat  to  the 
princes  what  you  have  heard." 

**  The  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  guard  of  the 
Empress,"  said  M.  de  Beausset  to  King  Joseph,  ''have 
declared  it  to  be  their  firm  intention  to  protect  her  Miyesty 
against  all  compulsion  that  may  be  attempted  to  oblige  her  to 
quit  Blois  against  her  will." 

**  Repeat  the  very  words  they  made  use  of,"  replied  King 
o  9 
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Joseph  with  an  imperious  obsdniicj;  "  we  must  know  the  spirit 
which  animates  them." 

''  ThQse  words,"  replied  the  intendant  of  the  palace, "  contain 
nothing  agreeable  for  you  to  hear,  were  I  to  repeat  them.  Hark ! 
listen  to  the  tumult  in  the  corridors  and  courts  of  the  palace-^ 
that  murmur  of  indignation  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can  what 
you  desire  to  know.** 

XXV. 

Scarcely  had  M.  de  Beausset  finished  speaking,  than  groups 
of  officers  of  the  palace  and  guard,  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
entered  the  room,  expressing  themselves  to  the  Empress  in 
terms  of  marked  devotion  towards  her  person,  and  of  subdued 
anger  against  the  oppressors  of  her  liberty. 

Joseph,  then  changing  his  tone  and  language,  and  turning 
with  apparent  respect  towards  Marie-Louise,  said,  with  feigned 
conviction,  "  You  had  better  remain,  Madame !  That  which  I 
proposed  appeared  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  your  Mcyesty's 
interests;  but  since  your  Mtyesty  thinks  otherwise,  I  repeat,  you 
had  better  remain."  The  brothers  of  Napoleon  did  not  dare  to 
renew  the  attempt  Despair  had  given  this  young  princess  cou- 
rage. Indignation  against  such  acts  of  violence  had  gained  for 
her  all  hearts.  All  abandoned  themselves  to  fate,  and  awaited 
at  Blois  the  results  of  the  negociations  at  Fontainebleau. 

Som^  hours  after  this  occurrence  a  Bussian  commissary  with* 
out  escort,  came  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  to  convey  away 
Mane-Louise  and  her  son.  There  was  neither  resistance  nor 
mulmur.  It  was  evident  that  the  Empress  had  been  prepared  by 
her  father  to  surrender  herself  to  his  allies.  If  she  must  endure 
captivity,  she  preferred  that  of  her  first  family,  and  first  country. 
Her  imperial  court  immediately  broke  up.  Ministers,  councillors, 
of  state,  and  courtiers  all  departed  in  haste,  not  towards  Fontaine- 
bleau but  for  Paris.  This  place  was  now  the  new  field  of  fortune. 
Even  the  minister  of  war  merely  sent  his  adieux  to  the  Emperor, 
and  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  new  master. 

XXVI. 

The  next  day  the  Empress,  under  a  Bussian  escort,  was 
conducted  to  Bambouillet,  by  way  of  Orleans. 
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The  Emperor  continued  to  write  to  his  \Hfe,  soliciting  her 
to  join  him  on  the  road  to  the  isle  of  Elba.    He  described  to 
her  the  place  of  his  esile,  fixed  the  number  of  chamberlains, 
maids  of  honour,  and  female  servants  which  she  should  bring 
with  her  to  this  new  re^dence.    He  had  renounced  none  of  the 
pomps  and  puerilities  of  courts.    It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
he  had  been  bom  amidst  these  appendages  of  sovereignty,  and 
that  they  had  been  so  implanted  in  his  nature,  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  than  this  artificial  existence.    He  then  asked 
M.  de  Beausset,  in  confidence,  what  were  the  real  intentions  of 
Marie-Louise  with  respect  to  rejoining  him.  Then  he  discussed 
with  her  about  adding  territories  to  Lucca,  Piombino,  and 
Carrara,  wnich  would  be  required  to  complete  his  states  of 
Parma.     He  recommended  her  to  re-establish  a  househpld  for 
his  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  when  she  should  arrive  at  Parma, 
where,  he  observed,  there  were  plenty  of  high-bom  women. 
This  pretension,  (to  clothe  himself,  as  it  were,  with  ancient 
aristocracy,  in  which  he  wished  himself  and  all  that  belonged 
to  hh|i  to  participate,)  he  possessed  even  at  his  flail.    The  vanity 
of  the  upstart  outlived  the  fall  of  the  sovereign.    He  then  in- 
quired the  best  way  of  passing  through  Lyons,  and  the  other 
great  towns  during  the  night,  to  avoid  popular  demonstrations, 
which  might  be  raised  against  him  by  public  resentment.    He 
recommended  her  to  bring  several  millions  to  establish  herself 
with  becoming  splendour  in  Elba.    He  caused  to  be  abstracted 
some  of  the  diamonds  of  the  crown  which  he  claimed  as  private 
property.    He  ordered   his  treasures,  amounting  to    many 
millions  of  gold,,  silver,  and  j^els,  to  be  distributed  in  different 
conveyances  and  carriages  of  the  Empress,  to  avoid  confiscation 
or  plunder  from  his  enemies  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Italy. 
He  ordered  to  be  sent  to  him  three  millions  for  personal  expenses 
during  the  joumey  that  he' was  about  to  undertake.     General 
Cambronne.was  chained  with  the  conveyance  of  this  sum  from 
Blois  to  Fontainebleau.    He  opposed  the  idea  of  the  Empress 
sojourning  at  EambouUlet;  he  urged  her  to  proceed  to  her 
states  in  Italy,  and  evinced  a  lively  apprehension  at  the  idea 
of  an  interview  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Marie- 
Louise.    He  evidently  feared  that  paternal  insinuations  Would 
separate  her  from  him  for  ever. 
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He  foresaw  the  difficolties  that  the  sojoamof  his  wife  and  son, 
as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  would  offer  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire,  about  which  he  already  had  some  oonfiised  idea. 

XXVIT. 

>With  the  exception  of  the  orders  concerning  a  portion  of  his 
treasures,  all  these  letters  were  the  useless  result  of  his  idle 
hours  at  Fontainebleau.  Already  the  Empress,  led  as  much 
by  inclination  as  by  force  to  her  father,  at  Bambouillet,  joined 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  his  residence,  and  phtcing  her  son 
in  the  arms  of  his  grandfather,  took  the  road  for  Vienna  under 
an  escort  of  the  conquerors  of  her  husband. 

But  while  yictoiy  and  indifference  thus  removed  from  him 
the  wife  which  policy  had  given  him,  but  which  Empire  could 
not  attach  to  him,  adversily' brought  back  to  him  at  Fontaine- 
bleau a  joung  and  beautiful  foreigner,  whose  love  neither 
defeat  nor  exile  could  extinguish.  Among  the  numerous  and 
fugitive  objects  of  his  capricious  and  illegitimate  attachments. 
Napoleon  had  loved  once  perhaps  with  a  tender  and  durable 
passion.  At  the  summit  of  his  success  and  glory,  at  a  fite  at 
Warsaw,  the  beauty  of  a  young  Polish  lady,  intoxicated  with 
enthusiasm  for  his  name,  had  made  a  lively  impression  on  him. 
She  was  the  young  wife  of  a  noble  Sarmatian  already  advanced 
in  y^ars.  She  shone,  for  the  first  time,  amid  the  pomps  of  a  court. 
She  adored  in  Napoleon — as  what  Pole  then  did  not?— ^genius, 
victory,  and the&llacious hope  of  theindependence  of  her  country. 

Her  countenance  beamed  with  the  adoration  she  internally 
felt.  Napoleon  saw  her,  understood  her,  loved  her.  Long  resist- 
ance, violent  struggles  between  passion  and  duty,  and  tears 
fanned  the  flame  into  a  passion.  The  Emperor  carried  off  the 
Countess  Waleski  from  her  husband,  from  her  country.  He 
conveyed  her  to  his  camps,  and  to  his  conquered  capitals.  A 
son  was  bom, — the  result  of  this  attachment.  A  handsome 
residence  at  Paris,  often  visited  at  night  by  Napoleon,  concealed 
from  public  view  tlie  ever-impassioned  mother  of  this  child. 

•       XXVIII. 

Adversity  rendered  her  fault  almost  sacred,  and  his  love 
more  dear  to  her.     She  wished,  by  devoting  herself  to  tlie 
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exile,  to  atone  for  ber  weakness  for  the  conqueror  of  Europe. 
She  im>te  to  Napoleon  to  ask  for  an  interview,  and  to  offer  to 
accompany  him  wherever  nusfortone  might  lead  him.    He 
consented  to  the  interview,  and  the  last  night  but  one  which 
preceded  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  from  Fontainebleau, 
the  young  wife  was  introduced  by  a  back  staircase  into  the 
room  adjoming  the  bedoxoom  of  her  lover.    The  confidential 
valet   announced  to  his  master  the  arrival  of  her  whom 
he  had  consented  to  receive.    Aapoleon  was  plunged  in  that 
kind  of  dreamy  stupor  which  had  overcome  him  since  his  fall. 
He  answered,  that  he  would  shortly  call  her  who,  on  his 
account,  had   braved   modesty  and    adversity.     The  young 
lady,  in  tears,  waited  in  vain  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
He  called  her  not.     She  heard  him,  nevertheless,  walking  in 
his  room.     The  attendant  again  reminded  his  master  of  his 
visitor.     ^  Wait  a  little  longer,"  said  the  vEmperor.     At 
length  the  night  having  passed  away,  and  day  beginning  to 
dawn,  there  was  some  danger  of  the  secret  interview  heing* 
revealed;  when  the  young  woman,  repulsed,  dejected,  and 
offended,  was  re-conducted,  in  team,  to  her  carriage  by  the 
confidential  witness  of  her  last  adieux.    Whether  it  was  that 
Napoleon  had  lost  all  sense  of  feeling  in  the  agitation  of  his 
mind,  or  that  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  cas^down 
captive  before  her  who  had  loved  him  as  the  victor  and 
sovereign  of  Europe,  he  evidently  had  no  compassion  for  her 
devotion.    When  the  confidential  servant  entered  his  chamber 
in  the  morning,  and  described  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  shame 
of  the  Countess  Waleski,  *'Ah!'*  said  he,  ''it  is  humiliating 
for  ber  as  well  as  for  myself;  but  the  hours  passed  without  my 
being  aware  of  them.    I  had  something  here,"  he  added, 
touching  his  forehead  with  his  finger.    Despair,  which  softens 
the  hearts  of  other  men,  rendered  his  hard  and  frigid. 

XXIX. 

The  next  day  he  oidered  Gaulainoourt  to  be  called,  and 
made  some  presente  to  his  guards  and  the  officers  of  his 
household  who  had  remained  fbithful  to  him  up  to  that  time. 
"In  a  few  days,**  said  he,  addressing  them,   '*!  shall  be 
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established  in  the  isle  of  Elba.  I  long  to  breathe  more  air^ 
I  am  suffocated  here.  I  had  dreamt  of  great  things  for  France ; 
but  time  failed  me  as  well  as  man.  The  French  nation  can- 
not support  reverses.  One  year  of  disaster-  has  made  it  obli- 
yious  of  fifteen  years  of  victory.  France  forsakes  me,  separates 
me  from  my  wife  and  child ;  but  history  will  avenge  me." 

He  afterwards  spoke,  with  apparent  impartiality,  of  the 

Bourbons.    *'  Between  those  of  olden  time,  and  the  people 

^  renovated  by  revolutions,  there  is  a  vast  abyss,'*  said  he. 

"  The  future  is  pregnant  with  events.    We  shidl  meet  again, 

my  friends.    To-morrow  I  shall  bid  farewell  to  my  soldiers." 

XXX. 

At  length  this  morrow  dawned.  The  commissaries,  respect- 
ful even  in  the  performance  of  their  duly,  requested  the  Emperor 
to  name  the  hour  for  lus  departure.    He  had  fixed  mid-day. 

All  that  remained  to  him  of  a  court,  that  is  to  say,  tho 
generals  of  his  body  guard,  a  few  officers  of  his  household, 
Belliard,  Gourgaud,  Petit,  Athalin,  La  iPlace,  Fouler,  and 
a  few  servants,  assembled  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  saloon  be- 
fore his  cabinet,  together  with  the  foreign  commissaries;  a 
poor  and  sorry  train  of  attendants,  in  a  palace  formerly  too 
small  to  contain  his  courtly  retinue.  General  Bertrand,  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace,  proud  of  a  consciousness  of  fidelity 
above  the  other  exiles,  announced  the  Emperor.  He  came 
forth,  with  a  countenance  calm  and  composed.  He  passed 
down  the  line  of  his  last  friends,  bowing  to  right  and  left,  and 
extending  his  hand,  which  he  withdrew  moistened  with  tears. 
Not  a  word  broke  that  silence.  The  impres^on  was  too  deep 
for  words  to  attempt  to  express.  Ail  the  eloquence  of  that 
"adieu,"  gratitude,  grief, — all  was  expressed  by  action. 

That  of  the  Emperor  was  worthy  of  the  place— of  his 
rank,  and  of  the  occasion ;  it  was  natural,  sorrowful,  and  pen- 
sive. It  was  evident  that  he  respected  his  own  banishment ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  his  departure  from  the  palape  closed  an 
epoch  of  fifteen  years  of  glory  and  of  misfortune  iot  France; 
it  was  no  longer  the  man  but  the  Empue  that  departed.  He 
went  forth  with  the  nuyesty  of  a  great  event 
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XXXI. 

With  measured  step,  and  slow,  followed  l)y  the  guard  and 
by  his  friends,  he  passed  through  the  long  gallery  of  Franc*  I. 
He  stopd  for  a  moment  on  the  landing  of  the  grand  staircase, 
and  looked  around  on  the  troops  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the 
guard  of  honour,  and  on  the  innumerable  multitudes,  £rom 
the  surrounding  country,  which  had  assembled  to  witness  this 
grand  historical  event,  that  they  might  recount  it  to  their 
children.  What  contending  feelings  agitated  the  breasts  of 
t)iat  vast  crowd,  in  which  there  were  more  accusers  than  de- 
fenders. But  the  greatness  of  the  fall  in  some,  the  sorrow 
for  misfortune  in  others,  a  regard  to  decorum  in  all,  produced 
an, universal  silence.  Insult  at  such  a  moment  would  have 
been  cowardly, — the  cries  of  "Vive  I'Bmpereur'"  a  mockery. 
The  soldiers  themselves  experienced  a  feeling  too  solemn,  of 
too  religious  an  awe,  to  think  of 'acclamation ;  they  felt  a  deep 
sense  of  honour  in  their  conciousness  of  fidelity  even  in  adverse 
fortune,  and  felt  that  now  the  sun  of  their  glory  was  about  to 
set,  and  with  their  chief  to  sink  for  ever  behind  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

They  envied  the  lot  of  those  of  their  comrades  whom  fate 
or  choice  had  favoured  by  allowing  them  to  be  the  companions 
of  their  exiled  Emperor.  Their  heads  were^  bowed  low,  their 
looks  mouruful,  and  tears  rolled  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of 
the  warriors.  Had  the  drums  been  covered  with  crape  it 
would  have  appeared  like  an  army  performing  the  obsequies  of 
theif  general.  Napoleon,  after  casting  a  martial  and  penetrat- 
ing glance  at  his  battalions  and  squadrons,  had  in  his  counte- 
nance an  expression  of  tender  regard  unusual  for  him.  What 
days  of  battle,  of  glory,  and  of  power  did  not  the  sight  of  that 
army  call  to  his  mind  ?  .  Where  now  were  they  who  had  com- 
posed it,  when  it  traversed  with  him  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Afiica,  and  Asia?  Koj  many  now  remained  of  those  miUions 
in  the  remnant  before  his  eyes?  And  yet  those  few  were 
fEuthfuls  and  he  was  going  to  leave  them  for  ever.  The  army 
was  himself.  When  he  should  no  longer  behold  it,  what  would 
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he  be  ?  He  o^ed  all  to  the  sword,  and  with  the  sword  he  had 
lost  all.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before  descending,  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  re-enter  the  palace  mechanically. 

XXXII. 

He  rallied,  however,  and  recoYoring  himsdf  descended  the 
stairs  to  approach  his  soldiers.  The  drams  beat  the  salute. 
With  a  gesture  he  imposed  silence,  and,  adTandng  in  front  of 
the  battalions,  he  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  spealL  The 
dmms  ceased,  the  arms  were  still ;  and  the  almost  breathless 
silence  allowed  his  voice,  re-echoed  bj  the  high  walls  of  the 
palace,  to  be  heard  to  the  remotest  ranks. 

"  Officers,  subalterns,  and  soldiers  of  my  old  guard,"  he 
said,  "I  bid- you  farewell.  For  five-and-twenty  years  have  I 
ever  found  you  walking  in  the  path  of  honour  and  of  glory. 
In  these  latter  times,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity,  you  have 
never  ceased  to  be  models  of  fidelity  and  of  bravery. 

•*  With  men  such  as  you,  our  cause  would  not  have  been 
lost ;  but  the  wax  was  interminable ;  it  might  have  been  a  dvil 
war,  and  then  it  would  have  been  worse  ftr  France.  I  have 
therefore  sacrificed  our  interests  to  those  of  the  country.    I 

leave  you do  you,  my  friends,  continue  to  serve  France ; 

her  honour  was  my  only  thought ;  it  shall  ever  be  the  object 
of  my  most  fervent  prayers. 

" Orieve  not  for  my  lot!  If  I  have  consented  to  outlive 
myself,  it  is  with  the  hope  of  still  promoting  your  glory.  I 
trust  to  write  the  deeds  we  have  achieved  together.  .  .  .  Adieu, 

my  children ;  I  would  fain  embrace  you  all Let  me  at 

least  embrace  your  general  and  your  colours  1*^ 

At  these  words  the  soldiers  were  deeply  afiected;  a  shudder 
ran  through  the  ranks,  and  their  arms  quivered.  General 
Petit,  who  coDunanded  the  old  guard  in  the  absence  of  the 
marshals — a  man  of  martial  bearing  but  of  sensitive  feelings — 
at  a  second  signal  from  Napoleon  advanced  between  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  Emperor.  Napoleon  embraced  him  for 
a  long  time,  and  flie  two  chieftains  sobbed  aloud.  At  this 
spectacle  one  stifled  sob  was  heard  through  all  the  ranks. 
Grenadiers  brushed  away  the  tear  from  their  eyes  with  their 
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left  hands.  "Bring  me  the  eagles,"  resumed  the  Emperor, 
i?ho  desired  to  imprint  npon  his  heart. and  on  these  standards 
the  memory  of  Gffisar.  Some  grenadiers  advaaced,  hearing 
before  him  the  eagles  of  the  regiment.  He  grasped  these 
trophies  so  dear  to  the  soldier;  he  pressed  them  to  his  breast, 
and  placing  his  lips  to  them,  exclaimed,  in  a  manly  but  broken 
accent,  *<  Dear  eagle,  may  this  last  embrace  vibrate  for  ever  in 
the  hearts  of  all  my  fidthfal  soldiers ! 

"  FarefWell  again,  my  old  companions^  farewell  !'*'  The 
whole  army  burst  into  tears,  and  the  only  reply  was  one  long- 
contanued  groan. 

An  open  carriage,  in  which  General  Bertrand  awaited  his 
master  and  friend,  received  the  Emperor,  who  hurried  in^  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  both  his  hands.  The  carriage  rolled 
away  towards  the  first  stage  of  Napoleon's  exile. 

XXXIII. 
The  first  Empire  was  at  an  end.  Napoleon  knew  the 
power  of  imagination  over  mankind.  He  well  knew  also  the 
part  which  the  heart  plays  in  history.  In  this  scene,  in  the 
face  of  France  and  of  the  world,  he  had  made  a  solemn  offer- 
ing of  his  own,  and  of  that  of  his  troops.  To  his  yery  enemies 
this  tct  appeared  worthy  of  the  greatest  pages  in  the  histoxy  of 
nations.*  It  had  required  fifteen  years  of  victories  and  of 
reverses  to  prepare  the  scene — an  army  and  a  hero  to  act  it» 
the  world  for  a  spectator,  and  an  exile  to  render  it  touching. 
This  is  the  pathetic  page  in  the  Emperor's  life.  He  had  been 
a  sovereign,  never  a  man.  In  returning  to  nature,  he  again 
found  greatness.  This  '*  adieu*'  to  his  army  gained  for  him  the 
admiration,  the  pity,  and  the  heart  of  the  people. 

XXXIV. 

Thus  commenced  the  first  exile  of  Napoleon.  While  he  ia 
on  his  way  towards  that  island  to  which  Europe  out  of  ven* 
geanee,  and  France  from  sheer  weariness,  had  condemned  him, 
let  us  reflect  a  moment  and  judge. 

History  is  not  a  mere  drama;  it  is  justice.  Oonquerors 
and  despots  would  have  too  great  an  advantage,  if  ^they  were 
only  to  be  judged  of,  as  has  hitherto  beeii  the  case  with  Napo- 
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leoD,  by  the  sounds  of  a  great  name,  or  the  dazzling  lustre  of 
glory.  There  are  flatterers  of  those  who  have  gained  renown, 
as  there  are  of  the  powerful,  because  fame  is  also  a  power,  and 
because,  by  placing  themseWes  within  the  radiance  of  a  great 
name,  people  imagine  that  they  participate  in  its  magic  in- 
fluence, and  may  be  able  to  crush  all  before  them  by  tho 
authority  of  prejudice.  It  is  the  vcs  victis  of  the  historian. 
But  this  power  of  the  renowned  de  Jaclo  is  an  evil  power, 
that  we  must  have  courage  to  resist  to  a  just  degree,  for  fear 
that  posterily  should  bow  down  to  it,  as  did  the  age  in  which  it 
flourished ;  and  that  mo;^ity  should  be  discouraged  as  indepen- 
dence, and  that  irirtue  should  not  haye  the  power  of  protesting, 
or  of  being  a  witness. 

XXXV. 

Napoleon  was  a  man  of  th^school  of  Machiavel— not  of  that 
of  Plutarch.  His  object  was  neither  virtue  nor  patriotism,  but 
an  ardent  thirst  after  power  and  renown.  Favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man,  not 
even  Ceesar,  he  sought  to  conquer  and  possess  the  world  at  any 
cost — ^not  to  ameliorate  it,  but  to  aggrandize  himself.  This,  the 
sole  aim  of  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  lowers  and  narrows  them  in 
the  eyes  of  all  true  statesmen.  God  never  said  to  man, "  Seek  thy- 
self thine  own  good;  thou  shalt  become  the  centre  of  all  human 
things,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  world  succumb  to  thy  own  pur- 
poses." On  the  contrary,  he  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  be,  as  far  as 
it  is  in  thy  power,  a  means,  an  instrument,  a  servant  to  mankind; 
thou  shalt  devote  thyself  to  the  good  of  thy  people;  thou  shalt 
be  great,  not  in  thyself,  insignificant  and  ephemeral  being  as  thou 
art>  but  in  thy  people,  an  universal  being,  whom  thou  shalt  serve, 
ennoble,  and  elevate.  This  is  the  prototype  of  true  grandeur. 
Sound  policy  and  immortal  fame  are  contained  in  this  rule  alone; 
for  it  exhibits  the  true  virtue  of  a  statesman,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  human,  history  but  in  accordance  with  divine  wisdom. 

XXXVI. 

Not  80  thought  Napoleon ;  his  views  were  just  the  reverse. 

This  plan  of  life  was  opposed,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 

plan  of  God  with  regard  to  humanity.    Eelying  on  this  firm 
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truth,  as  on  one's  conscience,  we  may  judge  what  has  only 
been  celebrated,  without  any  danger  of  being  mistaken.  We 
feel  \nthin  us  the  flexibility,  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  moral 
principle,  and  that  we  follow. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  plan  of  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
and  we  have  also  said  that  his  scope  was  to  possess  the  world 
at  any  price.  Let  us  explain  ourselves.  We  mean  by  plan 
of  life,  the  general  and  continuous  signification,  or  motives  of 
all  the  actions  of  a  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  history,  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  his  thought  and  instinct  manifested  by  his 
mode  of  acting.  We  do  not  attach  to  this  expression  the  idea 
of  premeditation  from  the  cradle,  or  of  a  systematic  study, 
under  all  circumstances,  of  every  step,  action,  and  word. 
Man  is  not  thus  constituted.  He  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  a 
mathematical  line — he  is  a  man;  that  is,  a  compound  of  fickle- 
ness and  changeableness, — a  living  inconsistency.  The  plan  of 
life  of  a  man  worthy  of  history  is  his  character.  It  is 
therefoi'e  in  that  character  of  Napoleon,  which  he  most  habi- 
tually developed  in  his  actions  apd  his  thoughts,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  his  morality  or  depravity,  his  littleness  or  his 
greatness,  with  the  less  dazzled  and  more  impartial  eyes  of 
posterity.  In  a  word,  did  his  inspirations  come  habitually 
from  the  world  to  him,  or  from  him  to  the  world,  from  devotion . 
to  a  cause,  or  from  egotism,  from  above,  or  from  below,  from 
God,  or  from  himself?  Thfese  are  the  points  into  which  we 
intend  to  inquire,  by  interrogating  his  memory,  not  to  lessen 
it,  but  to  prevent  its  misleading  posterity. 

XXXVII. 

Napoleon  was  bom  in  Corsica,  at  a  time  when  that  island, 
having  lost  its  nationality,  was^  struggling  to  retrieve  its  inde- 
pendence. He  declared  against  Paoli,  the  liberator  of  his 
birth-place ;  he  sought  a  country,  and  chose  the  one  the  most 
agitated,  France.  He  foresaw,  with  a  precocious  sagacity  of 
instinct,  that  great  risks  of  fortune  would  be,  or  were,  the  grand 
movements  of  things  or  of  ideas.  The  French  Revolution  broke 
out;  he  threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  it.  Did  Jacobinism  govern, 
he  extolled  it,  affected  radical  principles,  and  assumed  all  the  ^ 
exaggerated  manners  of  the  demagogues, — their  language, 
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their  costume,  their  displeasure,  and  their  popularity.  The 
*'  Souper  de  Beaucaire  *"  ahaianguefit  £ar  a  dub,  he  ivrote  ina 
camp.  The  tide  of  the  Revolution  rose  and  fell  in  proportion 
as  the  public  of  Paris  was  excited  or  calm.  Napoleon  rose  and 
fell  mill  it,  serving  with  equal  zeal,  at  one  time  the  oonyen- 
tionalists  of  Toulon;  at  another,  the  Thermidorians  of  Paris. 
Sometimes  the  Convention  against  the  demagogues ;  at  others, 
Barras  and  the  Directory  against  the  royalists. 

He  yielded  all  to  circumstance,  and  nothing  to  principle. 
With  a  foresight  of  who  would  be  in  power,  he  always  joined 
the  successful,  rising  indifferently  witii  any  or  against  any. 
As  a  youth,  he  was  a  true  specimen  of  the  race  and  times  of 
the  Italian  republicans,  who  engaged  on  hire  their  bmToiy 
and  their  blood,  to  any  faction,  any  cause,  provided  they  did 
but  aggrandize  themselves.  As  a  soldier,  he  ofPered'his  skill 
and  his  sword  to  the  most  daring  or  the  most  fortunate. 

This  and  nought  else  is  observable  in  all  his  rapid  career 
of  fortune.  The  source  of  this  fortune  veas  no  other  than  the 
favour  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Directory  towards  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  who  enjoyed  the  fiuniliarily  of  the  powerful  of 
the  day.  Barras  gave  Napoleon  for  dower  the  army  of  Italy. 
He  loved,  it  is  true,  and  was  beloved  in  return;  but  his  love 
'was  not  disinterested;  it  was  mixed  with  the  alloy  of  satisfied 
ambition.  From  this  command  dates  the  display  of  his  genius. 
He  communicated  its  spirit  to  his  troops;  he  diffused  a 
youthful  ardour  in  the  antiquated  camps ;  he  remodelled  the 
laws  of  military  discipline,  and  introduced  an  entirely  new 
system  of  tactics ;  he  called  into  action  the  daring  spirit — 
tiiat  all-powerful  genius  of  revolutionary  wars ;  he  accelerated 
the  movements  of  armies,  and  gained  tenfold  the  time  by  his 
marches ;  he  disconcerted  the  prudence  .6nd  slowness  of  the 
pupils  of  a  Frederic  and  a  Landon.  He  conquered,  made 
peace,  and  ratified  treaties.  Some  nations  he  extirpated,  others 
he  respected;  he  negociated  with  those  which,  like  Home,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  mind;  and  without 
pity,  or  a  pretext,  remorselessly  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  others  which,  like  Venice,  were  too  weak  for  defence. 
He  usurped  everything,  in  spite  o^  authority,  in  spite  of 
dipbmaqy,  and  of  the  vexy  prindplea  of  his  own  government 
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At  one  time  lie  prockimed,  at  imother  betrayed,  and  then 
again  sold  the  dogmas  of  the  French  Bevohition  just  as 
the  opportonify  presented  itself^  or  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining his  personal  popolarify  in  Italy  and  at  Leoben  required. 
Here  he  re-establishes  despotism, — there  he  consecrates  the 
obserrance  of  theocracy;  in  another  place  he  makes  a  traffic 
of  the  independence  of  nations,  while  he  sells  liberty  of  con- 
science. He  is  no  longer  the  general  of  a  rerolutioni  the 
negociator  of  a  republic ;  he  is  a  man  who  has  created  himself, 
and  himself  alone,  at  the  expense  of  all  principle,  of  all  the 
reYolutions,  and  o£  all  the  powers  that  had  invested  him  with 
authority.  The  labours  of  the  human  mind  of  the  eighteenth 
4sentury,  of  modem  philosophy,  and  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
all  alike  disappeared.  Bonaparte  stood  alone.  It  was  no 
longer  the  age  that  moved — 'twas  a  man  who  played  with  the 
age,  and  who  substituted  himself  for  an  epoch.  There  was 
no  France,  no  Revolution,  xto  Bepublic ;  'twas  he !  he  alone  f 
and  Cor  ever  he  I 

xxxvm. 

The  heads  of  the  Revolution,  embarrassed  by  his  presence, 
sent  him  to  Egypt,  there  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Here  we  see  « 
another  continent,  another  man,  but  still  the  same  want  of  con- 
science. He  announced  himself  as.  the  regenerator  of  the 
East,  who  brought  with  him  all  the  blessings  of  European 
liberty.  At  first  he  tried  to  persuade  the -people  to  fdlow 
themselves  to  be  conquered.  Mahometan  fanaticism  was  an 
obstacle  to  his  dominion.  Instead  of  combating  that  faith,  he 
simulated  belief  in'  it,  declared  for  Mahomet,  and  denounced  / 
the  superstitions  of  Europe.  He  made  religion  the  medium 
of  his  policy  and  his  conquests.  The  negociator,  who  had 
bowed  before  the  Pope  at  Milan,  now  bent  his  knee  to  the 
prophet  at  Cairo.  Distance  gives  an  illusory  effect  to 
exploits  against  an  enervated  race, — exploits  exaggerated  by 
fame,  but  which  remind  one  of  the  poetry  of  the  Crusade.  All 
he  there  thought  of,  was  to  imitate  Alexander,  and  to  gain  his 
renown.    No  sooner,  however,  did  he  receive  the  first  check  at 
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St.  Jean  d*Acre,  than  he  at  once  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
conquest,  empire,  and  Asiatic  dreams,  and  left  his  army, 
without  being  recruited,  and  mthout  the  power  of  capitulating  as 
best  it  could.  He  put  himself  on  board  a  swift-sailing  vessel, 
and  quitting  the  imaginary,  came  where  all  was  reality.  He 
preceded  the  rumours  of  his  reverses,  and  took  the  popular 
feeling  by  surprise.  He  glanced  around  on  the  Bepublic,  and 
soon  saw  that  the  time  of  anarchical  danger  had  passed  over ; 
that  its  powers  began  to  be  regularly  organised ;  that  armies, 
commanded  by  his  rivals,  were  triumphant;  that  the  demo- 
cratic government,  bought  by  the  nation  at  so  dear  a  priee, 
would  soon  become,  if  respected,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  With  armed  force  he  conspired  against  that 
very  government  which  had  given  him  arms  for  its  defence. 
'  To  open  violence  he  united  stratagem,  bribed  his  comrades, 
deceived  the  director,  violated  the  laws  of  representation, 
ordered  the  decrees  to  be'  torn  down  by  his  bayonets,  ^nd  took 
possession  of  his  country.  France  before  was  a  people,  it  was 
then  only  a  man;  and  tliat  man  was  Bonaparte. 

XXXIX. 

Having  perpetrated  this  anti-national,  this  anti-revolutionary 
crime,  it  only  remained  to  get  it  sanctioned  by  opinion.  There 
are  two  opinions,  one  republican  and  progressive,  which  bears 
events  down  the  current  of  truth,  liberty,  and  civic  virtue; 
the  other,  counter-revolutionary  and  retrograde,  that  works 
against  the  stream  of  improvement,  and  carries  institutions 
and  the  human  imderstanding  back,  to  the  counter-current  of 
slavery,  of  prejudices,  and  of  the  vices  of  past  ages.  Napoleon 
chose  not  truth,  but  force.  He  saw  that  truth  was  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  but  force  went  with  the  counter-revolution.  To  this 
he  clung,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prepare  for  him  a  throne. 
He  took  advantage  of  inertness,  bought  the  venal,  intimidated 
the  cowardly,  and  favoured  the  apostasy  of  the  age.  By  feeding 
ambition,  giving  promotion,  and  raising  to  authority,  he  gained 
over  the  least  liberal  of  powers— the  military  government.  At 
length  he  prevailed  over  the  country.  The  country  disappeared 
.in  its  turn  beneath  a' throne,  and  on  this  throne  was  Napoleon. 
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XL. 

To  maintldn  this  throne,  he  wanted  some  principle ;  and 
here  again  he  might  choose.  He  might  render  his  reign  a 
reign  over  the  nascent  germs  of  the  new  ideas  of  a  more 
enlightened  reason,  and  might,  reconcile  them  to  the  new 
world,  and  that  world  to  them,  through  the  benign  influence 
of  a  protecting  monarchy.  He  might  be  to  philosophy  and  to 
the  spirit  of  modem  civilization,  what  Charlemagne  was  to 
Christianity, — the  armed  initiator  and  orgaiiizer  of  the  unarmed 
nascent  idea.  « On  such  conditions  as  these,  the  moral  world, 
if  it  had  not  altogether  excused,  would  at  least  have  compre- 
hended this  military  usurpation.  But  from  the  first  day  he 
repudiated  the  thought  of  acting  the  part  of  a  beneficent 
genius, — the  founder  of  an  idea.  He  declared  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  all  ideas,  save  those  that  were  obsolete.  He 
execrated  thought  in  any  form,  spoken  or  written,  as  a  revolt 
of  reason  against  fact.  He  exclaimed,  *'  Thought  is  the  great 
evil;  *tis  thought  which  does  all  the  mischief;"  and  in  this  spirit 
he  imposed  silence  on  the  tribunals,  the  censorship  on  the  ' 
public  journals;  he  devoted  books  to  destruction,  and  writers  to 
adulation  or  a  reign  of  terror.  He  blasphemed  against  the  light 
of  intellect ;  he  closed  the  lips  against  the  slightest  murmur  of 
'a  theory;  lie  banished  all  who  would  not  sell  to  him  either  their 
eloquence  or  their  pen.  Of  all  the  sciences  he  honoured  only 
that  which  does  not  think — ^the  mathematics,;  and  he  would 
have  suppressed  the  alphabet  if  he  could,  so  that  figures  alone 
should  exist,  as  a  medium  of  communication,  between  men, 
because  letters  express  the  human  soul,  and  figures  only  mate- 
rial powers.  He  became  excited  in  his  horror  of  philosophy 
and  liberty,  even  to  the  atheism  of  human  intelligence.  He 
anticipated  a  revolt  in  ^very  sigh,  an  obstacle  in  every  thought, 
a  revenge  in  every  truth.  He  refused  the  breath  of  freedom 
even  to  conscience.  He  made  a  league  with  God,  in  whonthe  did 
not  believe,  by  renewing  a  treaty  of  church  and  empire  with  the 
sacerdotal  power.  He  profaned  religion  in  affecting  to  honour 
it.    He  turned  the  priest  into  a  civil  magistrate,  and  an  in* 
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Btrument  of  servitude  charged  mth  bending  all  hearts  to  his 
Tvill.  He  adopted  the  catechism  of  a  state  worship  in  the 
Empire,  and  placed  the  Emperor  by  the  side  of  God  in  that 
catediism.  He  destroyed,  one  bj  one,  all  the  cifil  traths 
established  and  promolgEd^d  by  the  Constitaent  Assembly  ami 
by  the  Eepublic,— equality  by  a  new  sort  of  feudalism, — dooW 
tic  diTiaions  of  ph>pert7  by  entail  and  the  fru|;orat,— «n  equality 
of  manners  by  titles,— ^democracy  by  an  hereditaiy  nobility,-* 
national  representation  by  a  legislatiye  body,  silent  and  subor- 
dinate, and  by  a  Senate  worthy  of  the  Lower  Em^sre^  whose 
duty  it  was  to  vote  him  the  blood  of  the  people, — and,  finalfy, 
the  rights  of  nations  by  dynasties  of  his  own  family  imposed 
upon  foreign  thrones.  He  turned  into  derision,  and  tyran- 
nized oyer,  all  the  independent  institutions  of  the  people,  whose 
names  he  did  not  yet  dare  to  efbce.  He  renewed  the  past  by 
commencing  with  its  vices,  and  he  restored  it  entirely  to  his 
adorers,  on  condition  that  this  past  should  be  solely  compiised 
in  himself. 

XLI. 

Every  reign,  howeyer,  must  have  a  propelling  spirit ;  and 
he  accordingly  sought  one.  Of  all  these  principles,  on  which 
the  foonderof  an  empire  might  firmly  establish  1^  institutions^ 
such  as  liberty,  equality,  progress,  intellig^ioe,'  conscience, 
election,  reasoning,  discussion,  religion,  or  public  virtue,  he 
du)6e  the  most  personal  and  the  most  immoral  <^  all — gi(»y,  or 
renown.  Not  caring  to  oanvince,  to  enlighten,  to  amdiorate, 
or  to  improve  the  morals  of  his  country,  he  said  to  himself:  "I 
shall  dazzle  it,  and  by  the  splendour  I  reflect  upon  it  I  shall 
fascinate  the  noblest  and  the  most  easily  seduced  of  all  its 
instinctB-r-national  glory,  or  vanity.  I  shall  found  my  powmr 
or  my  dynasty  on  a  spell.  Every  nation  is  not  possessed  of 
virtue,  but  all  have  pride.  The  pride  bf  France  shall  consti- 
tute my  right" 

XLII. 

This  principle  of  glory  instantly  superinduces  that  of  oon- 
quest;  conquest  commands  war:  and  war  produoes  dethrone* 
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ments  and  the  overthrow  of  nationa.  Napoleon's  reign  was 
nothing  but  acampaign, — his  empire  a  field  of  battle  as  extensive 
a£l  all  Europe.  He  concentrated  the  i%hts  of  people  and  of  kings 
jn  his  sword,— -all  morality  in  the  number  and  strength  of  his 
armies.  Nothing  which  threatened  him  was  innocent;  nothing 
which  placed  an  obstacle  in  his  waj  was  sacred;  nothing  which 
preceded  him  in  date  was  worthy  of  respect.  From  himself 
alone  he  wished  Europe  to  date  its  epoch. 

XLIIL 

He  swept  away  the  Bepuhlic  wiih  the  tread  of  his  soldiers. 
He  trammed  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  exile.  Like  a 
murderer,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  seized  upon  the 
bravest  and  most  confiding  of  the  military  princes  of  this  iaoe» 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  in  a  foreign  country.  He  slew  him  in 
the  ditch  of  Yincennes  by  a  singular  presentiment  of  crime, 
which  showed  him,  in  this  youth,  the  only  armed  competitor  of 
the  throne  against  him,  or  against  his  race.  He  conquered 
Italy,  which  had  been  again  lost,  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland, 
(reconquered  after  Pichegru),  Spain,  Naples,  kingdoms,  and 
republics.  He  threatened  Ei^land,  and  caressed  Buasia,  in 
order  to  li:dl  her  to  sleep.  He  carved  out  the  continent,  made 
a  new  distribution  of  nations,  and  ndsed  up  thrones  lor  all  his 
fBunily.  He  expended  ten  generations  of  Fiance,  to  eiitablidi 
a  royal  or  imperial  dynasty  for  each  of  the  sons  or  daughtefs  of 
his  mother.  His  fune,  which  grew  incessantly  in  noise  and 
splendour,  imparted  to  France  and  to  Europe  that  vertigo  of 
glory  which  hides  the  immoraUly  and  the  abyss  of  such  a  reign. 
He  created  the  attraction,  and  was  followed  even  to  the  delirium 
of  the  Russian  campaign.  He  floated  ip  a  whirlwind  of  events 
so  vast  and  so  rapid  that  even  three  years  of  errors  did  not 
occasion  his  fall.  Glory,  which  had  elevated  him,  sustained 
him  over  the  vacuity  of  all  the  other  principles  which  he  had 
despised.  Spain  devoured  his  armies;  Bussia  served  as  a 
sepulchre  to  700,000  men;  Dresden  and  Leipsic  swallowed 
up  the  rest  Germany,  exasperated,  deserted  his  cause.  The 
whole  of  Europe  hemmed  him  in,  and  pursued  him  from  the 
Shine  to  th^  Pyrenees,  with  a  mighty  tide  of  people.'   France, 
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ezhaoBted  and  disaffected,  saw  bim  combat  and  sink,  without 
xaiiaing  an  arm  in  his  cause.  Yet,  when  he  had  nothing 
against  the  whole  world  but  a  handful  of  soldiers,  he  did  not 
fall.  Eyerything  was  annihilated  around  his  throne ;  but  his 
KI017  remained,  still  soaring  above  his  head. 

XLIV. 

As  a  diplomatist,  he  was  eminently  shrewd,  while  he  had 
his  ambition  to  serve,  and  his  reign  to  establish.  In  his  Italian 
campaign  he  fought  with  one  hand,  and  negodated  with  the 
otheR-  He  daringly  trifled  with  the  instructions  of  the  radical 
republicanism  of  the  Convention.  He  treated  with  conquered 
Piedmont,  which  he  had  authority  to  destroy,  and  increased 
the  republican  army  agunst  Austria  with  the  contingents  of  a 
monanshy.  He  negociated  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  was  directed 
to  expel  firom  Home,  and  enlisted  on  his  side  the  feelings, 
the  respect,  and  even  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  He 
treated  with  Modena  for  millions,  and  paid  his  soldiers  with 
the  treasures  of  princes.  He  negociated  with  TuscaCny  and  with 
Naples,  to  divide  his  enemies,  and  to  fight  them,  like  the  Horatius 
of  old,  one  after  the  other.  He  soothed  Venice,  while  he  required 
her  neutrality;  but  insulted,  violated,  and  crushed  her,  when 
he  no  longer  feared  her  power.  He  relumed  the  fire  of 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  and  independence  in  Milan;  then 
resold  Venice  to  Austria;  and  thus  purchased  the  shadow  of 
peace,  with  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  popular  inFrance. 
Thus  far  his  diplomacy  was  that  of  Machiavel,  but  of  a  patriotic 
Maohiavel,  who  committed  such  treachery  only  as  was  useful 
to  his  country. 

XLV. 

But  he  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  than  all  his  negoci- 
ations  became  a  series  of  maelstroms  as  fatal  to  himself  as  to  the 
solid  greatness  of  his  country.  He  threatened  England,  which 
he  could  not  reach  either  by  sea  or  land;  and  he  declared 
himself  her  eternal  though  powerless  antagonist.  He  thus 
created  the  hatred  of  a  Hannibal  against  his  nation  and  his 
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AjuBStj,  thus  placing  the  contment  in  the  pay  of  that  power, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  under  its  flag.    " 

He  alienated  the  whole  of  independent  Germany,  by  ter- 
ritorial cupidity  and  £unily  appanages,  by  which  he  multiplied 
princes,  without  obtaining  support.  He  refused  to  Russia  the 
Empire  of  the  East,  wMle  he  secured  to  himself  that  of  the 
West  He  declared  fhe  incompatibility  of  any  other  power 
whatever  with  that  of  his  own,  even  at  the  extremity  of  the 
earth.  He  also  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  universal 
monarchy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  common  and  universal  enemy  of 
all  thrones  and  all  nationalities.  Thus,  with  his  own  hands, 
he  combined  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, — all  the  world, 
in  short, — ^in  the  league  of  the  human  race  against  him. 

He  fought  battles,  and  his  fame  and  genius  gave  him 
victory.  He  made  treaties  of  peace,  which  were  ijEd8e,'8hort» 
precarious,  and  menacing  for  those  he  had  but  half  conquered  ;— 
treaties  which  allowed  the  parties  to*  respire,  but  not  to  disarm. 
In  the  expectation  of  a  newly  premeditated  war  with  Russia,  he 
had  the  madness  to  throw  the  Ottoman  En^pire  into  the  hands  of 
that  power,  and  thus  to  deprive  himself  of  the  only  great  and 
natural  ally  which  remained  to  him  for  the  day  of  struggle. 

He  conquered  Vienna,  and  he  re-established  the  Austrian 
monarchy;  but  he  saw  Hungary  sighing  for  independence,  and 
left  it  subservient  to  that  power. 

He  conquered  Berlin,  but  he  did  not  extinguish  Prussia. 
He  saw  Poland  dismembered,  palpitating  with  hope  and  patriotism 
towards  him.  He  could  recall  her  to  life  with  a  wave  of  hid 
hand,  make  her  the  firm  ally  of  France,  the  outpost  of  his 
armies,  the  arbiter  of  the  North  and  of  Germany,  the  barrier  of 
Russia,  and  he  sold  her  remains  to  the  conquered  powers,  to 
purchase  the  fiivours  and  consideration  of  the  old  races  for  liia 
dynasty  of  upstarts. 

He  saw  Spain  throw  herself  into  his  arms,  accept  his  arbi- 
trations, implore  his  guardianship,  associate  herself  with  France 
in  a  compact,  natural  and  eternal,  of  the  South  against  the  con- 
quering races  of  the  North;  but  he  preferred  rather  to  humble 
than  to  attract  her,  and  to  conquer  her  for  his  brother,  than  to 
have  voluntary  possession  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
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Finallj,  he  threw  himself,  with  a  million  of  men,  into  the 
heart  of  Russia,  to  invade,  hy  an  nnnatural  contradiction,  the 
north  by  the  south,  and  to  possess  himself  of  nothing  hut  snow 
and  ashes.  Germany,  whidi  he  improdentty  left,  armed  and 
exasperated  behind  him,  closed  upon  his  steps,  and  he  was 
taken  in  a  ttap  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself.  He  seemed 
to  have  had  but  one  object  in  hispol^  for  ten  years  past,  vis., 
to  unite  all  nations  in  a  combination  of  shame  and  hatred 
agsdnst  him ;  and  to  render  France  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  This  was  the  genius  of  his  foreign  policy— 
the  genius  of  selfishness,  which  became, in  his  case,  thegenius 
of  ruin.  - 

XLVI. 

He  at  length  capitulated,  or  rather  France  capitulated 
without  him,  and  he  travelled  alone,  across  his  conquered  ooon- 
try  and  his  ravaged  provinces,  the  loafee  to  his  first  exile,  his 
only  cortege  the  resentments  and  the  murmurs  of  his  eountry. 
What  remains  behind  him  of  his  long  reign  ?  for  this  is  the 
criterion  by  which  Grod  and  men  judge  the  political  genitis  of 
founders.  All  truth  is  fruitful,  all  fdaehood  barren,  in 
policy,  whatever  does  not  create  has  no  existence.  life  is 
judged  by  what  survives  it.  He  left  freedom  chained,  equality 
compromised  by  posthumous  institutions,  feudalism  parodied, 
without  power  to  exist,  human  conscience  resold,  philosophy 
proscribed,  prejudices  encouraged,  the  human  mind  diminished* 
instruction  materialised  and  concentrated  in  the  pure  sciences 
alone,  schools  converted  into  barracks,  literature  degraded  by 
censorship  or  humbled  by  baseness,  national  representation 
perverted,  election  abolished,  the  arts  enslaved,  commerce 
destroyed,  credit  annihilated,  navigation  suppressed,  interna 
tional  hatred  revived,  the  people  oppressed,  or  enrolled  in  the 
army,  paying  in  blood  or  taxes  the  ambition  of  an  unequalled 
soldier,  but  covering  with  the  great  name  of  France  the  oon^ 
tradictions  of  the  age,  the  miseries  and  degradation  of  tba 
country.  This  is  the  founder !  This  is  the  man  I — ^a  man 
instead  of  a  revolution ! — a  man  instead  of  an  epoch ! — a 
man  instead  of  a  country! — a  man  instead  of  a  nation! 
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Nothing  after  him !  nothing  around  him  but  his  shadow, 
making  sterile  the  eighteen^  century,  absorbed  and  concen- 
trated in  himself  alone.  Personal  gloiy  will  be  always  spoken 
of  as  characterising  the  age  of  Napoleon ;  bat  it  will  never 
merit  the  praise  bestowed  upon  that  of  Augustas,  of  Charle- 
magne, and  of  Louis  XIV.  There  is  no  age ;  there  is  only  a 
name;  and  this  name  signifies  nothing  to  humanity  but  himself. 

XLVII. 

'  False  inin8titatioiis,fi>r  he  retrograded;  fftlse in  policy,  for 
he  debased ;  false  in  morals,  for  he  corrupted ;  fiedse  indyiliza^ 
tion,  for  he  oppressed ;  false  in  diplomacy,  for  he  isolated,— hd 
was  only  true  in  war ;  for  he  shed  torrents  of  human  blood. 
But  what  can  we  then  allow  him  ?  His  individual  genius  was 
great ;  bat  it  was  the  genius  oi  materialism.  His  intelligence 
was  vast  and  clear,  bat  it  was  the.  intelligence  of  calculation. 
He  ooonted,  he  weighed,  he  measured ;  but  he  felt  not ;  he 
loved  not;  he  sympathised  with  none ;  he  was  a  statue  rather 
than  a  man.  Therein  lay  his  inferiority  to  Alexander  and  to 
GsBsar:  he  resembled  more  the  Hannibal  of  the  Aristocnunr. 
Few  m^i  have  thus  been  moalded,  and  moulded  cold*  All  was 
solid,  nothing  gashed  forth,  in  that  mind  nothing  was  moved. 
His  metallic  nature  was  felt  even  in  his  style.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  writer  of  haman  events  since  Machiavel.  Much 
soperior  to  GsBsar  in  the  account  of  his  campaigns,  his  style  is 
not  the  written  expression  alone;  it  is  the  action.  Every 
sentence  in  his  pages  is,  so  to  speak,  the  coonter-part  and 
counter-impression  of  the  fact.  There  is  neither  a  letter,  a 
sound,  or  a  colour  wasted  between  the  fact  and  the  word,  and 
the  word  is  himself.  His  phrases  ^concise,  but  struck  off  without 
ornament,  recall  those  times  when  Bajazet  and  Charlemagne, 
not  knowing  how  to  write  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  their 
imperial  acts,  dipped  their,  hands  in  ink  or  blood,  and  applied 
them  with  all  their  articulations  impressed  upon  the  parchment. 
It  was  not  the  signature ;  it  was  the  hand  itself  of  the  hero  thus 
fixed  eternally  before  the  eyes ;  and  such  were  the  pages  of  his 
campaigns  dictated  by  Napoleon, — the  very  soul  of  movement, 
of  action,  and  of  combat. 


1 
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XLVIIL 

This  fame,  irhich  oonstitated  his  monlitj,  his  conscience, 
and  his  principle,  he  merited,  by  his  nature  and  his  talents, 
from  war  and  from  glory ;  and  he  has  covered  with  it  the  name 
of  France.  France,  obliged  to  accept  the  odium  of  his  tyranny 
and  his  crimes,  should  also  accept  his  glory  with  a  serious  grati- 
tude. She  cannot  separate  her  name  from  his,  without  lessening 
it ;  for  it  is  equally  incrusted  with  his  greatness  as  with  his 
faults.  Sh(9  wished  for  renown,  and  he  has  given  it  to  her;  bat 
what  she  principally  owes  to  him  is  thfe  celebrity  she  has  gained 
in  the  world. 

XLIX. 

This  celebrity,  which  will  descend  to  posterity,  and  which  is 
improperly  called  glory,  constituted  his  means  and  his  end. 
Let  him  therefore  enjoy  it  The  noise  he  has  made  will  resound 
through  distant  ages ;  but  let  it  not  pervert  postierit}%  or  falsify 
the  judgment  of  mankind.  This  man,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  God,  applied  himself  with  greater  power  than  any 
other  man  ever  possessed,  to  accumulate,  therefrom,  on  his 
route,  revolutions  and  ameliorations  of  the  human  mind,  as 
if  to  check  the  march  of  ideas,  and  make  all  received  truths 
retrace  their  steps.  But  time  has  overleaped  him,  and  truths 
and  ideas  have  resumed  their  ordinaiy  current.  He  is  admired 
as  a  soldier ;  he  is  measured  as  a  sovereign ;  he  is  judged  as  a 
founder  of  nations ;  great  in  action,  little  in  idea,  nothing  in 
virtue ; — such  is  the  man! 
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I. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  travelling  towards  his  first  exile, 
whither  we  shall  soon  have  to  follow  him,  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  were  approaching  Paris.  They  were  coming 
to  occupy,  or  to  form  the  circle  round  a  throne  which  war  had 
bestowed  upon  them  after  having  raised  it  for  another,  and  of 
which  the  Revolution  and  the  counter-Eevolution^  then  unani- 
mous, were  soon  after  to  dispute  the  possession.  These  princes 
were  known  to  France  only  by  name. 

Before  we  narrate  the  accession  of  the  Bourhons,  their 
attempt  at  reigning,  and  their  second  fall,  we  shall  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  princiss  and  princesses  who  composed  this 
royal  family,  and  who  had  been  proscribed  equally  for  twenty 
years  from  the  memory  and  the  soil.  We  shall  also  state  the 
feeling  with  which  these  members  of  the  sovereign  dynasty  re- 
turned to  the  kingdom  of  their  sires,  and  the  sentiments  with 
which  France  regarded  them,  and  hailed  their  return. 

Q 
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TL 

The  royal' family  was  composed  of  seven  princes  and  five 
princesses : — ^The  King,  Louis  XVIII. ;  his  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artois ;  the  two  sons  oi  this  .prince ;  the  Duke  d*Aiigoa- 
leme,  and  the  Dake  de  Berry ;  the  Prince  of  Gonde ;  his  son, 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Duke  d*Orleans. 

The  princesses  were  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme;  the 
Duchess  d'Orleans,  widow  of  Fhilip-Egalite ;  the  Duicbess 
d^Orieans,  wife  of  Louis  Philippe ;  Duke  d'Orleans ;  Made- 
moiselle d'Orleans,  sister  of  Lo^s  Philippe ;  and  finally,  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon,  and  the  children  of  Louis  Philippe,  Duke 
d'Orleans ;  the  Princess  Louise,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres. 

These  were  the  personages  whom  exile  had  restored  to 
their  i^untry. 

In  this  return  to  the  common  mothjsr  land  of  old  France 
(aft^r  so  many  years  of  adversity  and  soxrow,,  after  so  many 
mutilations  from  the  royal  trunk  and  its  branches,  by  the  revo- 
lutionary axe,  or  by  the  assassination  of  Vincennes,  in  this 
tardy  reparation  of  proscriptions,  in  this  astonishment  of  the 
palace  on  receiving  its  ancient  lords,  in  this  joy  of  the  servants 
on  seeing  once  more  their  old  masters,  in  the  unexpected 
happiness  of  this  family,  in  treading  at  length,  amidst  the 
noise  of  acclamations  and  public  rejoicings,  the  soil  which 
might  have  long  before  devoured  them) — there  was  so  much, 
heartfelt  sympathy,  foreign  as  well  as  French,  for  unmerited 
misfortunes,  ©id  touching  reparations, — such  an  effusion  of 
popular  sensibility,  associating  itself  with  these  royal  impres- 
sions ;  in  fine,  such  a  benignity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
that  tenderness^  astonishment,  and  family  joy  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  a  national  spirit,  and  the  imagination  of  the  people 
appeared  to  participate  in  the  adversities  and  in  the  felicities 
of  a  recovered  portion  of  the  old  royal  stock.  This  is  the 
force  of  nature,  when  allowed  to  appear  through  political 
science:  it  is  the  spell  of  bygone  recollections,  when  it 
mingles  for  a  moment  with  future  hopes ;  it  is  the  awakening 
of  traditions  in  the  hearty  when  these  traditions  are  personified 
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In  a  race  retaining  from  a  lengthened  exile ;  it  is  pity  which 
avei^ea  itself*  and  a  popcdar  coronation  of  the  restored  exiles. 
These  were  the  only  days  they  could  call  their  own ;  but  they 
were  delightfidt  as  combining  at  once  the  past  and  the  future. 
Th6  day  after  recommenced  their  difficulties  and  thoir  perils ; 
for  impossibilities  were  required  of  them ; — the  adoption  of 
interests  and  ideas  repugnant  to  their  hearts,—* that  which 
was  and  cannot  be  again,  that  which  is  to  come,  and  that  which 
is  gone^ — ^tbe  illusion  and  the  reality,  the  past  and  the  present 
But  let  U8  not  anticipate  these  future  trials  of  the  royal  family ; 
a  glimpse  of  them  only  was  visible  in  their  return :  'they  were 
preceded  by  an  immense  favour-- this  was  tiie  power  of  feeling. 

ni 

Louis  XVIII.  was  boxdering  on  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
life;  the  age  at  which  the  understanding  jpossesses  all  its 
maturity,  and  a^  which  the  body  has  yet  lost  none  of  its 
vigour  in  the  powerful  races  of,  mankind.  He  was  brother  to 
Louis  XVI.,  ^e  Charles  I.  of  France  His  father  was  the 
Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  a  prince  who  had  had  only*  a 
glimpse  of  the  throne,  and  who  seemed  destined  to  adorn  it 
with  only  obscure  virtues.  Louis  XVIII.,  before  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Louis  XVL»  bore  the  title  of  Count  de  Pro- 
vence, and  had  married,  when  young,  Josephine  of  Sayoy, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Sardinia.  He 
never  had  any  children;  and  had  lost  his  wife  during  the 
emigration.  This  prince,  .who  has  played  with  great  good 
fortune,  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  in  history  on  the 
throne,  merits  consideration.  His  understanding  was  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  his  destiny,  if  his  character  was  inferior 
to  the  work  assigned  him.  He  would  have  founded  a  dynasty, 
had  he  known  howto  maintain  it.  Lot  us  examine  his  life;  it 
will  elucidate  his  reign 

IV. 

The  Count  de  Provence,  Solitary  and  reserved  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XYLf  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  little  courty 
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distinct  from  that  of  his  brother,  which  suited  his  character, 
which  was  studious,  familiar,  and  somewhat  femjnine.  Man- 
linesp  was  wanting  to  his  soul,  as  well  as  to  his  body ;  it  only 
displayed  itself  in  his  understanding.  He  possessed,  though 
very  young,  sgme  portion  of  that  sagacity  and  penetration 
which  distinguished  the  eunuchs, — the  sovereigns  of  their 
sovereigns,  in  the  Greek  court  of  Byzantium :  a  Narses,  botn 
on  the  steps  of  a  throne,  delighting  like  them  in  knotting  and 
untying  the  knots  of  policy  in  the  mysterious  intrigues  of  a 
palace ;  conciliating  within'  the  favour  of  courts,  and  without 
the  popularity  of  public  opinion ;  ambitious  in  desires,  modest 
and  restrained  in  attitude;  concealing  their  plots  under  the 
rigour  of  ceremonial,  and  under > the  puerilities  of  etiquette; 
surrounding  themselves  with  philosophers,  men  of  letters, 
'^omedians,  and  artists ;  affecting  even  a  passion  for  women, 
but  caring  for  nothing  more  than  their  suppleness,  their  gtace, 
and  the  malice  of  their  wit ;  seeking  the  friendship  of  men  in 
the  absence  of  love,  and  perpetually  desirous  of  reposing  their 
9oul8  on  a  fevourite.  Such  was  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
Count  de  Provence 


He  justiy  felt  that  he  had  a  genius  vory  superior  to  that 
.^f  his  brother  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  the  superficial  and  unreflect- 
ing mind  of  his  other  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois.  He  left  to 
the  first,  with  much  external  consideration,  the  enjoyment, 
the  respect,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  throne :  he  affected 
to  conceal  his  superiority  under  a  real  devotion  to  him,  and 
under  a  feigned  indifference  to  power.  He  would  have  dreaded 
to  overshadow  with  his  merit  by  too  much  display,  notLouis  XVI., 
who  was  incapable  of  umbrage  or  rivalship^  but  the  young  and 
beautiful  Marie- Antoinette,  a  princess  of  intense  fascination » 
at  once  jealous  and  incapable  of  domination.  With  greater 
unwillingness,  the  Count  de  Provence  left  to  his  second 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  idol  of  the  Queen,  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  youth  of  France,  the  empire  of  grace,  of  volatility, 
and  of  public  favour.    Unable  to  equal  him  oc  these  points^ 
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he  laboured  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  more  solid  superiority, 
and  played  the  part  of  a  precocious  sage,  and  censor  in  a 
friyolous  court,  and  an  ill  governed  country  He  studied 
history,  political  science^  the  theories  of  economy,  and  the 
government  of  empires :  he  wrote  much,  and  on  all  subjects ; 
.  and  he  even  cultivated  light  literature  after  more  serious 
studies;  He  had  an  ambition  for  wit,  and  an  appetite  for 
glory  of  all  descriptions.  He  published  some  of  his  poetry  in 
the  literary  annals  of  the  time ;  and  he  had  some  of  his  dramas 
represented  in  the  popular  theatres  of  Paris,  under  the  names 
of  his  sycophants  or  of  his  secretaries.  He  enjoyed,  like  the 
Roman  Emperor,  his  success  upon  the  stage  equally  with  hip 
proximity  to  the  thronew  He  surrounded  himself  with  phi- 
losophers, theorists,  and  censors  of  government  and  religion. 
He  allowed  them  to  divulge  in  public  his  criticisms  on  the 
ministry,  his  ideas  for  reforming  the  kingdom,  his  accordance 
in  heart  and  soul  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation,  which 
was  evincing  itself  in  complaints  against  the  government,  and 
in  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  the  precursors  of  a  revolution. 
But  he  never  permitted  these  murmhirs  and  this  enthusiasm  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  external  respect  for  religion  and  the  throne. 
Although  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and  revolutionary  in  politics,  he 
regarded  the  church  and  monarchy  as  two  popular  idols,  whose 
divinity  might  be  contested  without  removing  their  images  from 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  There  was  etiquette  and  . 
ceremony  even  in  his  convictions ;  for  he  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  established  custom ;  and  all  reform  which  extended  to 
his  own  dynasty  appeared  to  him  sacrilegious. 

He  foresaw  a  revolution,  and  thinking  his  brother  unequal 
to  the  struggle  of  the  times,  believed  his  weakness  would 
drive  him  to  abdication ;  that  the  Count  d*Artois  would  lose 
himself  in  vain  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  world ;  and 
that  France,  re-constituted  on  a  new  monarchical  plan,  would 
take  refuge  under  his  own  government.  He  did  not  conspire 
to  obtain,  nor  even  desire  this  consummation ;  but  he  expected 
all.  Nevertheless,  he  loved  the  king,  his  brother,  as  much  as 
ho  was  capable  of  loving  any  one  ranking  above  him. 
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The  embamasments  of  tho  treasaiy,  the  diseipaiions  of 
the  court,  the  refasal  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  relieve  the 
financial  necessities^  the  tendency  of  public  opinion,  expressed 
by  the  pnblic  writers,  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  the 
confiding  Mth  of  the  king  in  the  concoirence  of  the  nation, 
induced  the  convocation  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  friendly  and  officious  grand  council  of  the 
nation,  around  its  king.  The  Count  de  Provence  here  dis- 
played himself  to  the  people  as  a  popular  and  reforming 
prince;  he  ranged  himself  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  on 
the  side  of  the  masses,  and  of  justice  and  right  The  position 
he  assumed,  his  votes  and  his  language,  promised  e^  the  same 
time  a  tribune  and  a  moderation  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the 
popularity  of  his  name  was  becoming  formidable.  This  incense 
of  public  favour  he  inhaled  with  transport,  and  would  never 
voluntarily  give  it  up,  so  long  as  it  only  fequired  from  him  the 
sacrifice  of  opinions ;  but  the  Constituent  Assembly  soon  came 
to  sap  the  ancient  supports  of  the  throne :  and  the  church  and 
aristocracy  crumbled  away  under  the  hands  of  the  tiers  eUa^  or 
national  minority.  The  Count  de  Provence  had  favoured  the 
supremacy  of  this  nuioencal  majority  of  the  nation,  by  voting 
that  the  people  should  have  a  representation  proportioned,  not 
merely  to  its  unity  as  an  order  of  the  State,  but  to  its  numbers 
as  a  population.  By  this  vote  he  nationalized  himself  still 
more;  he  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  Mirabeau,  and 
became  popular,  but  wanted  to  remain  a  prince. 

VII. 

Direct  insults  to  the  throne  soon  warned  the  Count  de 
Provence  that  the  BevolutifHi  threatened  even  the  monarchy ; 
but  he  hoped  it  would  at  least  respect  the  monarch.  Still 
relying  on  his  own  popularity,  he  censured  all -premature  emi- 
gration ;  and  while  his  brother,  the  Count  d*  Artois,  flying  from 
Versailles,  had  left  the  country,  and  was  hastening  from  Turin 
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to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  to  rally  the  military  nobles  of 
France  and  the  European  courts  into  a  crusade  against  the 
Revolution,  he,  more  firm,  more  fiiithful,  an4  more  politic, 
had  followed  his  brother  Louis  XVL,  \rhen  carried  off  £rom 
VersaiUea  by  the  insurrecticm  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
to  Paris.  The  people  respected,  Cheered,  and  surrounded  him 
inth  every  mark  ci  afflBction  in  his  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  he  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  coudligtor  between  the  court 
and  the  BoTolutioi^. 

But  he  himself  soon  affcer  became  unpopulai^— the  odium  of 
an  anti-revolutionary  conspiracy,  concocted  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  his  military  household,  having  fallen  on  him.  This  officer, 
the  Marquis  de  Favias,  had  been  commissioned  to  negociate 
considerable  loans  for  his  ancient  master,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  plotted,  either  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Count  de 
Provence,  or  unknown  to  him,  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which 
was  at  once  to  destroy  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Revolution,  viz., 
Lafayette,  Necker,  and  Bailly, — ^to  cany  off  the  king  from  his 
guardianis,  and  conduct  him  to  Peronne,  and  to  elect  the  Count 
de  Provence  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Favras  was  accused, 
seized,  and  condemned  to  death,  bat  died  without  betraying 
his  confederates,  and  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  Ihe  enigma 
of  the  innocence  or  participation  in  guilt  of  the  king's  brother. 
BefDre  he  expired,  however,  he  broke  forth  into  muttered 
maledictions  on  the  head  of  some  powerful  aooomplice,  who 
thus  abandoned  him  to  his  fate ;  and  public  opinion,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  completed  tho  revelation,  and  pointed  out 
the  Count  de  Provence.  The  mysteiy  was  buried  in  the  grave 
of  Favras ;  but  the  Count  de  Provence,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  accusation,  anticipated  them  by  a  justifica- 
tion— at  once  timid  and  daring — before  the  council  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris.  He  went  thither  in  great  state,  and 
spoke  as  one  accused  before  the  judges  of  the  people.  He 
described  the  extent  of  his  connection  with  Favras,  and  spe- 
cified its  nature,  separating  the  financial  interests,  which  that 
gentleman  had  been  authorised  by  him  to  forward,  from  any 
anti-revolutionary  enterprises  which  he  might  have^  conceived 
on  his  own  account. 
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He  spoke  mth  the  accent  of  candour  and  the  persuasion  of  truth. 
He  did  more :  he  loudly  professed  his  revolutionaiy  principles. 

«  Ever  since  the  Assembly  of  Notables/*  said  he,  **  vrhere 
I  voted  in  favour  of  the  double  representation  of  the  people,  I 
have  felt  assured  that  a  great  revolution  was  about  to  take 
place ;  that  the^  king,  from  his  well-meaning  disposition,  his 
virtues,  and  his  exalted  rai^ik,  should  be  the  Ivead  of  it ;  that 
the  royal  authority  should  be  the  bulwark  of  the  authority  of 
the  nation     I  have  a  right  to  be  believed  on  my  word.*' 

The  populace,  proud  to  behold  the  brother  of  the  king 
recognise  its  jurisdiction  and  implore  its  acquittal,  covered  him 
with  applause,  and  reconduoted  him  in  triumph  to  his  palace. 
But  the  pardon  for  Favros,  which  he  had  thus  come  to  ask, 
was  not  granted  him. 

VIII. 

Dangers  increased  every  day,  and  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Conde  and  the  king's  aunts  fled  one  by  one  from  the  soil  of 
France.  A  report  was  spread  of  the  approaching  departure  of 
the  Count  de  Provence,  and  the  people  flocked  to  his  palace  to 
assure^themselves  of  his  presence.  He  caused  his  doors  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  chatting  familiarly  with  the  women  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  swore  that  he  never  would  leave 
them.  "  But  if  the  king  should  go?"  asked  one  of  the  wome^. 
"  For  a  woman  of  understanding,"  replied  the  prince,  "  you 
have  put  a  very  silly  question."  Thus  eluding  the  answer,  and 
giving  it  to  be  very  well  understood  by  his  tone  that  if  his 
brother  should  desert  the  throne,  he,  his  successor,  would  not 
be  so  destitute  of  ambition  as  not  to  mount  it. 

The  whole  conduct  and  genius  of  this  prince  were  com- 
prised in  this  sentence 

IX. 

He  displayed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  obstinacy,  reserve, 
and  courage,  during  the  days  of  tumult,  when  the  people 
invaded  the  Tuileries,  and  insulted  the  king  and  queen,  but 
turned  theiy  anger  from  him  to  concentrate  it  upon  the  king. 
He  shielded  and  consoled  his  brother,  reciting,  in  the  midst  of 
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the  tumult,  those  verses  in  which  his  favourite  poet  Horace 
boasts  of  the  tranquil  serenity  of  the  fields,  in  opposition  to 
the  agitations  of  the  palace  and  of  public  affairs.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  Marie- Antoinette  had  reconciled  him  with  her ;  he 
admired  her  from  pity,  and  he  won  the  confidence  of  his 
brother  atid  sister-in-law.  While  he  feigned,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  the  firm  resolution  not  to  desert  his  post,  as  a 
citizen  and  the  eventual  heir  of  the  throne,  he  was  preparing 
to  save  his  head  from  the  hands  of  the  Bevolution ;  and  even, 
while  putting  the  best  face  on  the  matter,  to  lull  the  alarm 
and  suspicions  of  the  people,  the  door  of  emigration  was 
secretly  opened  behind  him.  Still  more  politic  than  brave, 
his  courage  was  less  adventurous  than  his  intellect.  The  king 
confided  to  him  his  intended  flight,  tvhich  was  fixed  for  the 
^Odi  of  June ;  and  the  Count  de  Provence  had  so  much  sang- 
froid on  the  occasion,  that  he  even  made  some  grammatical 
corrections  in  the  declaration  which  Louis  XVI.  had  left  upon 
his  table,  to  protest  against  all  the  acts  of  the  nation  made 
during  his  absence.  The  fate  of  this  King  and  his  family  is 
known.  Arrested  at  Varennes,  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to 
reign  and  die  at  Paris.  More  able,  more  fortunate,  or  less 
pursued,  the  Count  de  Provence  succeeded  where  his  brother 
failed.  He  has  himself  written  an  account  of  his  flight  with 
a  curious  puerility  of  literary  minuteness,  rather  than  with 
royal  dignity.  It  is  a  somewhat  grotesque  commentary  on 
flight  and  fear ;  and  one  would  be  tempted  to  smile  in  reading 
it,  if  the  scaffold  was  not  behind  the  fiigitive.  Hi^^  measures  had 
beentaken  with  cleverness  and  cunning — feminine  virtues  which 
never  failed  this  prince*  in  the  embarrassments  or  perils  that 
surrounded  him. 


His  favourite,  Madame  de  Balbi,  a  lady  whose  wit -he  liked 
even  more  than  her  charms,  and  his  friend  Count  d*Avaray, 
were  his  sole  confidants.  Count  d'Avaray  made  the  pre- 
parations for  his  flight.  These  being  finished,  the  prince,  as 
usual,  went  to  the  Tuileries,  affected  a  free  and  unembarrassed 
air,  remained  till  eleven  o'clock  with  the  king  and  queen; 
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noeivedthelflst&rewellof  tfadking,  of  the  queen,  and  of  his 
sister,  MmlaTno  Elizabeth,  who  lestraaned  their  teats  for  fear  of 
betiajing  themselves.  He  then  returned  with  his  courtiers  to' 
his  own  palace,  and  even  to  his  own  bed-chamber,  was  undressed 
by  his  Talet-de-chambre,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  and 
whom  he  distrusted.  He  went  to  bed,  closed  the  coritains  on 
one  side,  got  out  at  the  other  without  noise,  slipped  into  a 
cabinet  which  communicated  with  a  lobby  of  the  palace,  passed 
from  thence  to  a  lodge,  where  Count  d*Avaray  was  waiting  for 
him  with  a  disguise;  painted  his  eyebrows,  assumed  fiedse  hair 
over  his  own,  and  placed  (m  his  round  hat  a  large  tzi-coloured 
cockade.  He  then  descendedinto  the  court  of  the  palace,  where 
a  hackney-coach  was  waiting  for  him.  On  the  quay  he  found  a 
travelling  carriage  with  ftostrfaorses,  got  into  it  with  his  friend, 
€md  with  English  names  and  passports,  passed  the  barriers 
without  suspicion,  and  took  the  road  to  Soissons.  There  the 
axletree  of  his  carriage  broke,  and  retai'ded  his  flight.  He 
aSected  an  English  accent,  chatted  with  the  idlers  who  sur- 
rounded the  carriage,  deceived  them,  and  dalHed  with  his  peril, 
confiding,  though  by  no  means  credulous,  in  a  miraculous  image, 
whjch  had  been  given  to  him  the  evening  before,  by  his  pious 
sister,  Madame  Elizabeth.  On  arriving  at  Maubeuge,  the  last 
town  in  France  on  the  Belgian  £n>ntier,  he  bribed  the  postilion 
to  pass  round  the  town,  and  tearing  the  tri-coloured  cockade  ofiP 
his  hat,  he  abandoned  himself  to  joy  on  throwing  away,  at  last, 
this  sign  of  hi4  oppression  and  of  his  terror.  When  they 
reached  M(ms,  he  pressed  his  deliverer  Count  d'Avaray  in 
his  arms,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  to  thank  lieaven  for 
his  safety.  Then  mingling  his  scenic  and  literary  souvenirs 
with  his  self-congratulations  on  his  escape,  he  parodied  some 
verses  of  an  opera,  and  applied  their  tragic  meaning  to  the  most 
burlesque  accidents  of  his  disguise  and  journey.  Alas !  while 
he  was  thus  revelling  in  the  isolated  joys  of  his  own  safety,  his 
wife,  of  whose  fate  he  was  ignorant,  was  running  the.  same 
dangers  by  another  route;  and  the  king,  the  queen,  their 
children,  and  his  sister,  overtaken  on  the  road  at  Varennes, 
were  going  to  pay,  with  their  liberty  and  their  lives,  for  this 
day  which  gave  to  him  alone  security  on  a  foreign  soil. 
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Madame  de  Balbi  awaited  him  in  the  hotel  at  Mens,  where 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  family  did  not  make  him  forget,  in 
his  jouanal,  the  delicacies  of  the  table  or  the  goodness  of  the 
wine.  The  following  day  he  departed  for  Namor,  mafang  notes 
as  he  went  along,  of  the  same  pnerilities  of  the  table  and  the* 
lodging  bouse ;  thQ  childishness  of  princes  preserving,  even  in 
advelrsity,  that  worship  of  the  person  to  which  their  courts  have 
accustomed  them.  At  length,  near  Luxembourg,  a  new  accident 
retarded  the  progress  of  his  carriage,  and  he  seated  himself, 
like  a  caliph  in  disguise,  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  the  door  of 
a  cottage.  Here  he  bestowed  charity  on  a  poor  female  cripple, 
and  on  a  pretty  yoimg  girl  worn  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  His 
liberality  betrayed  him ;  and"  the  women  thro^ving  themselves 
at  his  feet,  he  recommetided  them  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the 
King  of  France  and  for  his  brother.  "Behold  his  brother!" 
exclaimed  Count  d'Avaray,  pointing  the  prince  out  to  the 
villagers.  "And  behold  my  deliverer  1"  cried  the  prince, 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  confidant. 

With  this  little  theatrical  scena,  the  Count  de  Provence 
terminated  his  journey,  and  commenced,  as'hd  says,  his 
political  career 

XXL 

He  took  refuge  at  Coblentz  in  the  house  of  the  elector  of 
Treves,  Wenceslaus  Prince  of  Saxe,  his  mother's  brother. 
Coblentz,  the  centre  of  the  emigration,  became  at  once  the 
camp,  the  court,  the  congress  of  the  princes  and  the  nobility, 
seeking  to  attach  all  Europe  to  their  cause,  and  to  deliver 
Louis  XVL  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Revolution.  This  prince, 
after  being  arrested  at  Varennes,  and  re-conducted  to  the 
Tuileries,  in  a  captivity  decorated  with  constitutional  respect, 
was  no  longer  anything  but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  nation. 
His  brothers  and  his  partisans,  assembled  at  Coblentz,  no 
longer  obeyed  his  public  orders.  They  even  acted  in  opposition 
to  his  instructions,  and  against  bis  will,  taking  counsel  only  of 
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their  own  cause/ and  combining  against  revolutionary  France  all 
the  enmities  and  all  the  terrors  they  could  excite  and  rally  to- 
gether in  Germany.  '*  If  we  are  addressed  in  your  pame,  on 
the  part  of  your  oppressora,"  wrote  the  Count  de  Provence  to 
the  captive  monarch,  "we  shall  listen  to  nothing.  We  shall, 
if  it  comes  direct  from  you ,  but  we  shall  steadily  pursue  our  own 
course.  Therefore,  if  those  around  you  wish  to  send  us  com- 
munications or  orders,  do  not  trouble  yourself.  Be  satisfied  as 
to  your  «afety.'  We  only  live  to  serve  you.  For  this  purpose 
we  are  working  with  energy,  and  all  goes  on  well.  Even  our 
enemies  have  too  much  interest  in  your  safety  to  commit  a 
useless  crime,  which  would  complete  their  ruin.*' 

XIII. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  other 
Germaii  sovereigns  signed,  under  the' eyes  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French  princes,  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  by  which  they 
embraced,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  cause  of  Louis  XVI 
as  the  cause  of  all  crowned  heads.  The  French  princes, 
believing  themselves  thenceforward  the  arbiters  of  France, 
drew  up  and  published  a  manifesto,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the.  ultimatum  of  the  exiled  aristocracy.  They  enjoined 
Louis  XVI.  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  constitution  which  his 
revolted  subjects  were  desirous  of  forcing  from  him. 

This  manifesto,  as  powerless  to  save  the  King  as  to 
intimidate  the  people,  did  not  stop  either  Louis  XVI.  or  the 
nation.  "  Hope  for  nothing  but  from  abroad,"  next  wrote  the 
'  Count  de  Provence  to  his  brother.  *•  Thence  only  can  you  have 
assistance.  You  are  surrounded  only  by  men  resolved  on 
betraying  or  destroying  you!"  In  accordance  with  these 
words,  two  armies  of  French  emigrants  were  formed  upon  our 
frontiers ;  the  one  at  Coblentz  around  the  Count  de  Provence 
and  the  Count  d'Artois ;  the  other  at  Worms  under  the  three 
military  princes  of  the  house  of  Conde.  But  the  Count  de 
Provence,  who  was  nothing  of  the  soldier,  but  all  the  diplo- 
matist, appeared  from  that  period  more  calculated  to  reign 
than  to  combat.    Without  taking  as  yet  the  title  of  regent  of 
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tbe  kingdom,  he  in  reality  exercised  its  functions;  while  his 
age  and  eventoal  claim  to  the  croi^  conferred  upon  him  this 
position.  His  saperioritjs  of  intellect  over  the  Count  d'Artois 
made  him  the  statesman,  the  jiegodator,  and  the  publicist  of 
the  emigration.  The  little  fugitive  court,  which  exile  and 
hatred  of  the  Revolution  had  gathered  around  him,  attracted 
into  his  council  all  the  writers  of  the  exasperated  aristocracy  of 
France  and  Europe,  Their  conversations,  their  writings,  their 
league  against  the  new  principles,  soon  quickened  the  very 
active  and  very  intelligent  mind  of  the  Count  de  Provence  ta 
the  systems  and  the  polemics  of  the  war  of  ideas.  It  was  the 
rendezvous  and  the  origin  of  the  monarchical,  aristocratical, 
and  paradoxical  school  of  the  De  Maistres,  the  D'Entragues, 
the  Bonalds,  the  Montlosiers,  the  Chateaubriands,  and  the 
Burkes.  Monarchy,  still  more  assailed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  than  On  the  field  of  battle,  felt  the  necessity  of  inter- 
rogating, of  justifying,  and  of  defending  itself  in  speeches, 
books,  pamphlets,  and  journals  It  sometimes  called  rest* 
son  and  tradition,  sometimes  sophistry  and  preji^dice,  to  its 
assistance.  Amongst  the  writers  some  deified  the  theocratical 
form  of  government,  and  placed  aristocracy,  monarchy,  and  the 
establishments  and  riches  of  the  church  in  the  rank  of 
dogmas.  Others  concentrated  their  monarchical  fisdth  in  the 
servile  adoration  of  absolute  and  hereditary  government,  and 
in  the  avowed  contempt  of  the  people.  Others  again  threw 
their  eyes  over  the  different  systems  of  government  which  pre- 
vtdl  in  Europe,  and  selecting  from  each  of  these  governments 
that  which  appeared  analogous  to  their  own  thoughts,  combined 
these  principles  in  a  sort  of  general  conciUation  of  interests 
and  castes,  and  presented  the  aristocratic,  democratic,  and 
representative  monarchy  of  England  as  the  type  of  institutions. 
The  Count  de  Provence,  from  the  nature  of  his  situation  and  his 
intellect,  inclined  by  turns  to  each  of  these  theories,  according 
as  they  gained  proselytes,  or  lent  arguments  and  strength  to 
his  cause, — a  theocrat  with  the  princes  of  the  church,  an  aris* 
tocrat  witii  the  nobility,  and  a  constitutional  and  liberal  with  the 
partisans  of  the  English  constitution.  This  prince,  who  had 
only  the  etiquette  of  faith,  lent  himself  widiout  difficulty  to  all 
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systems.  The  only  thing  in  which  he  profofondly  heBeved 
was  himself,  )us  hlood,  his  tradition,  his  right,  his  necessity. 
He  adopted  eyerything  that  conid  serve  him.  Bat  at  the  bottom 
his  understanding  was  too  prompt,  and  his  judgment  too  well 
exercised,  not  to  know  that  a  great  revolution  was  accomplishing 
in  the  human  mind ;  that  this  revolution,  after  having  trans- 
formed ideas,  was  transformii^  things ;  and  that  the  prince 
who  understood  best  the  nature,  the  diiectiony  and  the  regulation 
of  this  movement  in  France,  would  be  the  inheritor  of  the  coming 
tempest,  and  the  genius  of  the  age.  He  ridiculed,  in  his  own 
mind,  those  prejudices  of  emigration  which  he  was  compelled, 
by  the  part  he  had  to  play,  to  loudly  applaud,  and  he  was  already 
combining,  in  his  thoughts  and  his  conferences,  the  final  and 
various  plans  of  a  monarchical  and  constitutional  Bestoration, 
which  he  might  one  day  be  called  upon  to  attempt 

XIV 

The  emigrants,  therefore,  loved  Hm  but  little,  and  they 
distrusted  him.  lliey  recalled  to  mind  his  popular  temerities 
at  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and  at  the  States-geneial,  and 
paid  him  only  the  forced  respect  due  to  his  rank,^reservi^g  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  Count  d'Artois.  This  young  prince  had  not 
ideas'  enough  to  decide  between  several  systems.  An  invincible 
repugnance  to  all  concessions  from  the  throne,  which  he  called 
weaknesses,  a  brilliant  and  external  parody  of  the  ancient 
chivalry^  his  age,  his  grace,  his  enthusiasm,  his  lively  but  un- 
meaning language,  his  giddiness,  and  even  his  want  of  reflection, 
constituted  him  the  idol  of  the  emigrants.  He  represented 
tbem  admirably  by  his  prejudiceis,  his  confidence,  his  disdain 
and  his  illusions;  and  they  attached  themselves  to  him  as  their 
own  proper  image. 

The  Count  de  Provence  entertained  no  jealousy  of  this 
younger  brother,  more  favoured  than  himself  by  the  opinion  of 
the  army  of  Coblentz.  He  knew  of  his  fidelity  and  goodness 
of  heart,  and  he  also  foresaw  that  the  shallowness  of  his  mind 
would  appear  but  too  soon  through  this  surfiace  of  rash  resolu- 
tions.  The  tastes  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  his  obesity,  already 
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irksome,  and  bis  prematore  infirmities  prevented  him  from  ever 
pretending  to  the  heroic  pait  of  a  soldier  in  the  cause  of  kings ; 
but  be  took  gieater  umbrage  at  the  extreme  popularity  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  of  the  Duke 
d*Enghien,  his  grandson,  with  the  army  of  Worms.  These  three 
princes  appeared  to  attract  all  the  French  nobility  to  their 
camp.  They  belonged  to  a  heroic  race;  they  were  brave;  they 
were  bom  soldiers;  they  were  closely  allied  to  the  throne. 
Victories,  too  independent  and  too  personal,  might  place  France 
and  the  monarchy  ui^r  their  names  and  sovereignty 

XV. 

The  National  Assembly  having  forced  Louis  XVI.  to  recall 
his  brothers  and  the  princes  of  his  family,  whose  presence^ 
amidst  the  counter-revolutionary  armies,  was  offensive  and 
troublesome  to  the  country,  the  Count  de  Provence  replied  in  the 
name  of  all :  ''I  have  lead  yonr  letter,"  said  this  prince  to  the 
king,  "with  the  respect  I  owe  to  the  writing  and  the  sign 
manual  of  your  migesty  The  order  it  contains  to  repair  to 
your  nujjesty's  presence  is  not  the  free  expression  of  your  will; 
my  honour,  my  duly,  my  afifection  even,  equally  forbid  me  to 
obey."  He  formed  his  guard,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Count  d*Avaray,  his  friend,  and  the  companion  of  his  flight 

The  Empress  of  Busaia,  Catherine  U.,  having  decided  on 
defending  the  cause  of  the  nobility  and  kings  which  her  patron- 
age of  the  philosophers  had  so  much  sapped,  accredited  an  envoy 
to  the  princes,  and  wrote  to  the  emigrant  nobility  that  she  was 
going  to  assist  Louis  XVI.  as  Elizabeth  of  England  had  assisted 
'  Henry  IV.  "  In  embracing  the  cause  of  kings,  in  that  .of  the 
king  of  Fiance,"  she  said,  **  I  only  follow  the  duty  of  the  rank 
I  occupy  on  earth."  France  replied  to  these  demonstrations 
and  to  lliese  menaces  of  the  princes,  by  declaring  the  Count  de 
Provence  deposed  from  his  right  to  the  regency.  The  revolu- 
tionary war  then  commenced. 

The  princes  were  removed  from  the  immediate  scene  of 
operations,  and  consigned  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  to  divest 
hostilitaes  of  the  chancter  of  a  war  of  Bestoration     The  cam- 
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paign  was  tame,  undecisive,  mingled  with  incomplete  successes, 
immense  reverses,  and  shameful  retreats.  The  princes  of 
Cond6  and  their  army  alone  took  any  active  part  in  it  The 
Count  de  Provence  and  the  Count  d'Artois  continued  to 
foment  th0  war  in  the  courts;  but  they  scarcely  ever  showed 
themselves  in  the  field.  Dumouriez  stopped  them  in  the 
defiles  of  Argonne ;  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  combined  Prussian  armies,  fell  back  before 
our  battalions.  A  unanimous  cry  of  indignation  and  of 
treason  rose  from  the  army  of  the  emigrants,  and  from  the 
council  of  the  French  princes  on  this  retreat ;  for  it  cut  them 
off  from  Paris,  France,  and  the  Restoration.  This  was  the 
first  retrograde  step  of  Europe  before  the  revolutionary  genius 
of  France.  Dumouriez;  victorious  at  Verdun  by  tactics,  con- 
quered at  Jemmapes  by  valour;  aad  the  Count  de  Provence, 
flying  before  the  Belgian  insurrection,  repassed  the  Rhine,  and 
took  shelter  at  Dusseldorf.  He  and  his  brother  had  negodated 
a  loan  of  some  millions  in  HoUand,  which  kept  in-  pay  their 
household,  their  guard,  and  their  court;  and  thence,  with  heavy 
heart' and  moistened  eye,  they  looked  on  at  a  distance,  while 
the  funereaVdrama  was  accomplishing  at  Paris: — ^the  10th  of 
August,  the  imprisonment  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  Count  de  Provence  then  assumed  the  title 
of  Regent,  which,  until  then,  the  emigrants  themselves  had 
refused  him.  He  acknowledged  as  king  the  child  then  a 
captive,  who  was  being  slowly  immolated  in  the  Temple.  He 
gratified  the  friends  of  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  by 
appointing  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, — ^a  painful 
but  politic  division  of  that  ideal  authority  which  these  two 
princes  were  going  to  exercise  in  exile.  Recognised  by  the 
army  of  Conde,  and  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,'  he  addressed 
solemn  proclamations  to  Europe  and  to  the  army  of  Conde, 
at  each  tragic  blow  struck  by  the  Convention  against  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  He  fomented,  with  all  his 
efforts,  the  troubles,  the  insurrections,  the  civil  wars  of  the 
South  and  of  La  Vendue.  He  received  all  the  distinguished 
negociators  from  France,  and  all  political  adventurers  who 
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throw  themselves  between^two  causes,  less  ta  serve  them  than 
to  serve  themselves.  His  court  and  his  council  were  the  per 
petual  focus  of  plans,  of  chimeras,  of  conspiracies,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  corruption  of  generals,  of  the  venality  of 
the  tribune,  and  movements'  of  the  people,  with  which  the 
men  of  intrigue  amused  the  idleness,  or  flattered  the  import- 
ance, of  the  exiled  courts.  He  there  imbibed  the  feeling 
and  the  taste  for  those  secret  reports,  for  that  confldence  in  un- 
derlings, for  those  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  of  police^of  govern- 
ment, for  that  domestic  favouritism,  and  that  personal  labour 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him  on  the  throne.  He  there 
maintained  that  royal  attitude,  and  that  distance  between  him 
and  the  crowd,  which  he  never  allowed  to  be  violated,  except 
by  a  few  confidants.  He  knew  the  prestige  of  distance  for 
men  and  for  things,  and  constantly  withdrew  from  events  and 
from  observation,  to  maintain  a  more  imposing  attitude.  He 
assiduously  studied  there  the  history  of  his  country  and  his 
race,  in  order  to  personify  in  himself  the  pOwer,  the  kings,  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  house,  and  to  recall  some  day,  in  himself 
alone,  all  the  illustrious  men,  or  at  least  all  the  mementoes 
of  his  race.  He  prepared  himself  incessantly  for  the  throne, 
never  doubting  that  he  would  be  recalled  to  it,  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  afEairs ;  and  not  wishing  that  his  reign  should 
find  him  for  a  single  day  deficient  in  dignity.  Little  sought 
after,  and  less  beloved,  but  commanding  respect  from  others 
by  the  respect  which  he  affected  for  himself,  such  was  tliis 
prince,  from  Ooblentz  to  the  end  of  his  long  exile. 

XVI 

This  exile  led  him  sometimes  to  Verona,  sometimes  to 
Mittau,and  finally  to  England,  when  he  had  been  driven  from 
the  continent  by  the  victories  of  the  French,  and  the  terror  felt 
by  other'powers,  in  proportion  as  the  Revolution  occupied  more 
space  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  kings  felt  more  intimidated 
at  its  progress.  During  these  different  halts  of  the  emigrants, 
Louis  XVIII.,  then  King  himself  by  the  death  of  the  Dauphin, 
frequently  fancied  he  held  in  his  hands  the  clue  to  a  counter- 
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revolation  at  Pans.  His  agents,  his  emissanes.  Ins  corre- 
spondents flattered  him  incessantly,  sometbnes  Tnth  bar- 
gaining with  Danton;  sometimes  with  directing  Bobespierre, 
sometLmes  with  influencing  Tallien,  sometimes  with  brib- 
ing the  committee  of  Glichj,  and  placing  the  Bepdblio  in 
the  hands  of  a  second  Monk,  Pichegrar  sometimes  with  ne- 
godating  with  Barras  4o  betray  the  Directory,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish royalty;  sometimes,  finally,  with  preparing  Bonaparte 
himself  to  recall  the  legitimate  monarch,  after  having  sab- 
jected  ^e  monarchy  to  his  own  sword. 

With  the  exception  of  Mirabean,  who  sold  not  his  oonsdenoe 
bat  his  services  for  a  little  gold,  and  with  the  ezception,  also, 
of  Pichegra,  v(ho  permitted  the  presence  oi  negociators  of 
treason,  bat  perhaps  never  thought  of  accomplishing  it  him- 
self,, all  these  bargains,  all  these  pretended  negodations,  had 
no  other  existence  than  in  the  dreams  of  those  officious  inter- 
meddlers  of  impossible  venalities.  They  every  day  sold  what 
they  could  not  deliver,  and  thus  obtained  confidence,  missions, 
titles,  and  money  firom  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  sub- 
sidies, for  the  m,cst  part  fraudulent,  &om  the  English  goyem- 
ment.  They  feigned  a  traffic  of  opinion  and  conscience  at 
Paris,  between  them  and  the  infiuentklmen  of  the  Bevoluuon ; 
but  on  searching  closely  into  these  negodations  and  corrup- 
tions, elevated  to  the  importance  of  political  plots  by  thdr 
authors,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  really  nothing  more  than 
iraudulent  and  venal  intrigues.  Neither  Danton,  Tallien, 
nor  Barras  ever  listened  seriously  to  these  supposed  inter- 
meddlers  between  them  and  the  exiled  monarchy.  Revolutions 
are  not  sold  like  courts ;  they  carry  away  the  nien  who  traffic 
with  them,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  them.  These 
great  impassioned  movements  of  opinions  and  masses  exhaust 
themselves  sometimes,  but  never  betray  themselves.  Nobody ' 
possesses  a  revolution,  but  the  revolution  possesses  all  the 
world<  One  may  look  to  the  hour  of  their  lassitude  and  decay, 
but  they  can  never  be  corrupted.  And  what  purpose  would  it 
serve  to  corrupt  the  chiefs  oi  the  ringleaders  ?  They  thaxi- 
selves  have  the  prevailing  opinion  for  their  chief,  and  axe 
swept  along  by  th  )  torrent  of  the  time»    Minibeau  being  dead. 
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Danton  swallow^  up,  Robespierre  guillotined,  Tallien  cast 
aside,  Picnegm  transported,  and  Barras  deposed,  -would  the 
revolution  fall  from  their  hands  into  the  hands  of  the  monarchy '^^ 
No ;  these  men  in  selling  it  would  sell  nothing  to  Louis  XVIII. 
but  their  own  heads,  their  honour,  and  a  shadow.  La  Vendee 
alone  revolted^  but  revolted  of  itself.  It  was  neither  the 
emissaries  of  Louis  XVIII.  nor  English  gold,  which  stirred 
up  the  peasants  of  Brittany ;  it  was  the  double  fanaticism  of 
their  manners  and  of  their  faith :  they  died  for  their  God,  and 
•not  for  intrigues.  The  memoirs  of  these  agents  of  intrigue 
have  in  this  respect  deceived  history.  On  a  close  examination, 
it  is  evident  that  neither  D'Entragues,  nor  the  Marquis  de  la 
Maisonfort,  nor  Fauche-Borel,  nor  Brottier,  nor  their  corre- 
spondents at  Paris  ever  held  in  their  hands  the  revolutionaiy 
defections  they  pretended  to  hold,  and  with  which  they 
were  trafficking  with  th«  court. 

XVII. 

With  greater  reason  the  king  attempted  to  correspond  with 
Charette,  the  hero  of  La  Vendee,  the  Hannibal  of  the  Eepublic ; 
but  his  letter  itself  attests  that  Charette  had  stirred  up  his 
country  without  waitii^  for  either  the  signal  or  the  approbation 
of  royalty.  "  At  length.  Sir,"  the  King  wrote  to  him  with  his 
own  hand,  *^  I  have  found  the  opportunity  I  so  much  wished 
for ;  I  can  communicate  with  yon  direct.  I  can  speak  to  you 
of  my  admiration,  of  my  gratitude,  of  the  ardent  desire  I  have 
to  join  you,  to  share  your  perils  and  your  glory.  I  shall 
accomplish  it,  should  it  cost  me  my  blood;  but  in  expec- 
tation of  this,  happy  moment,  the  union  between  him  whose 
exploits  make  him  the  second  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and 
him  whose  birth  calls  him  to  govern  it,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.  My  voice  should  be  heard  in  every  place  where 
the  people  are  armed  for  God  and  the  King.  Should  this 
letter  reach  you  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  give  for  the  order  of 
attack  the  word  Saint  Louis!  and  for  the  order  to  rally.  The 
King!  I  shall  Jbegm  to  be  aniongst  you  the  day  on  which  my 
name  shall  be  associated  with  one  of  your  triumphs!" 
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The  King,  his  brother,  and  the  princes  were,  however, 
never  there  but  in  name.  The  chiefs,  divided  amongst  them- 
selves by  the  absence  of  a  superior"  authoiily  which  would 
reduce  their  rivalship  to  a  unity  of  action ;  the  peasants,  weaiy 
of  shedding  their  blood  for  King  and  princes  always  invisible, 
tore  one  another  to  pieces,  after  having  torn  the  country,  and 
were  eventually  conquered.  No  Restoration  can  be  made  by 
arms*  but  on  condition  of  having  a  hero  for  its  chief;  whereas 
the  Bourbons  were  only  king& 

XVIII. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  his  brother,  always  ready  to  fly  to  the 
battle-field  of  La  Vendee,  where  their  partisans  were  dying  for 
them,  fought,  after  all,  only  by  their  manifestoes  and  their 
proclamations.  Louis  XVIII.  excelled  in  this  pacific  talent. 
His  letters  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  reproach  them  with 
their  ingratitude  and  their  cowardice  towards  his  race,  his 
declarations  to  Europe  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  exile,  his 
addresses  to  Bonaparte  to  demand  of  hin^  the  throne,  and 
promising  him  glory  and  gratitude  in  return;  finally,  his 
addresses  dated  from  exile  to  his  people  to  recall  their  king« 
by  their  style  are  worthy  of  his  rank,  of  his  dignity  of  soul, 
and  of  his^misfortunes.  He  thus  took  a  pleasure  in  reigning, 
at  least,  by  correspondence  with  the  world.  None  of  the  Mth- 
.  ful  but  mediocre  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  had 
capacity  enough  to  draw  up  these  pieces.  He  wrote  them 
himself,  ivith  the  double  consideration  for  the  part  he  was 
playing  before  posterity,  and  for-  his  talent  as  a  literary  man 
before  himself.  No  king,  since  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  or 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  has  ever  spoken  or  written  better,  whetlier 
in  exile  or  on  the  throne. 

XI> 

The  manifesto  that  he  published,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  and  of  his  own  accession  to  the  throne, 
is  an  evidence  of  his  style  and  of  his  views. — "  In  depriving 
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you,"  said  he  to  his  people,  "  of  a  king  who  has  only  reigned 
in  fetters,  but  whose  infancy  ^promised  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  best  of  kings,  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  have 
transmitted  to  us  with  the  crown  the  U;,ecessity  of  snatching  it 
from  the  hands  of  revolt,  and  the  duty  of  saving  the  countryr 
which  a  disastrous  revolution  has  placed  upon  the  declivity  of 
ruin.  A  terrible  experience  has  but  too  well  enlightened  you 
on  your  misfortunes  and  on  their  causes.  Impious  and  factious 
men,  after  having  seduced  you  by  lying  declarations  and  by 
deceitful  promises,  have  drawn  you  into  irreligicn  and  revolt. 
From  that  moment  a  deluge  of  calamities  has  poured  upon  you 
from  all  parts  You  were  unfaithful  to  the  God  of  your 
fathers;  and  this  God,  justly  irritated,  has  made  you  feel  the 
weight  of  his  anger.  You  were  rebeb  to  the  authority  that  he 
had  established  to  govern  you,  and  a  frightful  despotism,  and 
an  anarchy  not  less  cruel,  succeeding  each  other  by  turns,  have 
torn  you  incessantly  with  a  still  increasing  fiiry.  Your  property 
became  the  prey  of  robbers  the  moment  the  throne  became 
ihe  prey  of  usurpers.  Servitude  and  tyranny  invaded  you, 
'when  the  royal  authority  ceased  to  cover  you  with  its  ©gis. 
Property,  safety,  and  liberty,  all  disappeared  with  monarchical 
government.  You  must  Jretum  to  that  holy  religion  which 
had  conferred  upon  France  the  blessings  of  Heaven.  You  must 
re-establish  that  government  which,  during  fourteen  centuries, 
was  the  glory  of  France,  and  the  delight  of  the  French  nation, 
which  had  made  of  youi^  country  the  most  flourishing  of 
kingdoms,  and  of  yourselves^the  happiest  of  people.  The  im- 
placable tyrants  who  keep  you  enslaved,  alone  retard  this 
happy  moment,  ^ter  having  taken  from  you  everything, 
they  paint  us  in  your  eyes  as  an  exasperated  avenger!  But 
learn  to  know  the  heart  of  your  King,  and  repose  upon  us  the 
duty  of  saving  you. 

"  We  not  only  see  no  crimes  in  simple  errors,  but  even  the 
crimes  that  simple  errors  may  have  caused  shall  obtain  mercy 
at  our  hands.  All  French  people  who,  abjuring  fatal  opinions, 
shall  come  and  throw  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  shall 
be  received  by  it.  Those  still  under  the  influence  of  a  cruel 
obstinacy,  Mvho  shall  hasten  to  return  to  reason  and  duty,  shall 
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bo  our  children !  We  are  French !  This  title  the  crimes 
of  villany  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  debase !  There  are  crimes, 
hoireTer  (why  can  they  not  be  effiiced  from  our  memoiy,  and 
from  the  memory  of  men?),  the  atrocity  of  which  has  passed  the 
bounds  of  clemency»— those  of  the  regicides.  Posterity  ¥dU 
not  name  these  monsters  without  horror !  France,  mliversal 
Fjnnce,  invokes  upon  their  heads  the  sword  of  justice.  The 
feeling  which  now  makes  us  restrain  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  is  a  certain  pledge  to  you  that  we 
shall  suffer  no  private  revenge.  Who  will  dare  to  aveu^e 
himself  when  the  King  pardons?" 

After  the  treaty  of  Bftle,  which  disarmed  Spain  and  Prussia, 
he  solicited  the  English  government  for  assistance  in  men  and 
armamrat8,¥diich  might  enable  him,  he  said,  to  re-conquer  his 
kingdom. 

He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Harcourt,  his  envoy  m,  Lond(m, 
an  ostensible  letter,  full  at  once  of  address  and  enthusiasm, 
with  the  double  intention  of  offering  an  excuse  for  not  throwing 
himself  into  La  Vendee,  as  he  had  promised  Oharette,  and  to 
demand  of  England,  in  an  ostentatious  manner,  an  army, 
which  he  very  weU  knew  would  be  refused  him. 

«*My  situation,"  said  he,  "is  like  that  of  Henry  IV., 
except  that  he  had  many  advantages  which  1  do  not  possess. 
Am  I,  like  him,  in  my  own  kingdom?  Am  I  at  the  head  of  an 
army  obedient  to  my  voice  ?  Have  I  gained  the  battle  of  Cou- 
tras?  No ;  I  am  shut  up  in  a  comer  of  Europe.  A  great  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  fighting  for  me  have  never  seen  me.  My 
forced  inactivity  gives  my  enemies  occasion  to  calumniate  me : 
it  even  subjects  me  to  unfavourable  opinions  on  the  part  of 
those  D^o  remain  faithful  to  me.  Can  I  thus  conquer  my 
kingdom?  You  will  be  told  that  the  victories  of  my  brother, 
the  Count  d*Artois,  who  is  permitted  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Brittany,  are  decisive,  and  that  I  shall  be  restored  to  my  king- 
dom. Heaven  is  my  witness,  and  you  know  it,  my  dear  Duke.' 
you  who  know  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  shall  listen 
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'jiidth  pleasure  to  the  cry  of  the  Israelites,  *  Saul  has  killed  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  tens  of  thousandiS !  But  my  joy  as.  a 
brother  will  not  save  my  glory  as  ft  king  •  and  I  repeat,  that  if 
I  do  not  acquire  personal  glory,  m>  reign  may  be  tranquil,  from 
the  effect  of  the  general  apathy^  but  I  cannot  raise  a  durable 
edifice.  Do  not  imagine  it  is  the  blood  of  Henry  IV  ^yhich 
runs  in  my  veins,  that  prompts  me  to  speak  in  this  xnanner 
No,  I  have  deeply  reflected.  My  life  is  not  indispensable  to 
the  monarchy.  I  have  a  brother,  and  nephews  of  an  age  to 
reign  after  me.  If  I  were  killed,  far  from  my  faithful  subjects 
being  discouraged  by  my  death,  my  vestments,  stained  with  my 
blood,  would  be  tjie  most  attractive  standard !  I  am  removed 
from  the  army  of  Gond6»  which  is  now  inactive.  What  remains 
for  me  ?  La  Vendue.  Who  can  conduct  mo  thither  ?  The 
King  of  England.  Say  to  his  ministers,  in  my  name,  that  I 
demand  of  them  my  throne  and  my  tomb ! " 

XXI. 

This 'language,  solemn  and  theatrical,  was  admirably  xalcu- 
lated  to  impress  upon  the  Vend^ans  the  conviction  of  a  heroic 
desire  to  fight  along  with  them,  and  to  set  oiL  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  by  language  becoming  his  position,  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity which  must  appear  to  be  farced,  that  it  might  not  seem 
to  be  voluntary.  There  wais  nothing  at  that  time  to  prevent  a 
desperate  prince  fromfiying  to  that  field  to  which  the  humblest 
gentleman  in  bis  kingdom  repaired  without  difficulty.  La 
Vendue  was  still  in  the  bright&t  flame  of  its  enthusiasm,  and. 
England  was  at  that  very  moment  throwing  subsidies  into  it  by 
millions,  and  sending  iMther  squadrons,  reinforcements,  and 
munitii(Misof  war.  But  Louis  XVIII.  had  nothing  of  Henry  IV. 
about  him  but  his  subUe  and  eloquent  intellect.  He  had  nei- , 
ther  been  created  nor  brought  up  for  the  adventures,  the  perils, 
and  the  privations  of  civil  war.  A  consummate  politidan,  the 
throne,  study,  and  the  delicacies  of  life  were  his  camps,  and  the 
pen  his  sword.  He  excused  himself,  in  throwihg  all  upon 
fortune,  for  that  absence  from  fields  of  battle,  which  suited  the 
effeminacy  of  his  tastes. 
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XXII. 

He  bore  at  that  time  the  title  of  Coant  de  Lisle.  Confining 
himself  to  his  residence  with  five  or  six  courtiers,  chosen  ftom 
friendship  rather  than  merit,  he  sat  from  morning  till  night  in 
full  dresSy  and  girt  with  his  sword,  in  all  the  formality  of  royal 
etiquette.  He  passed  his  mornings  alone,  occupied  in  reading 
his  voluminous  correspondence,  or  in  writing  tb  his  agents  in 
all  the  courts.  He'  took  a  pleasure  in  deceiving  himself  as  to 
the  inanity  of  his  occupations  by  the  appearance  of  a  govern- 
ment. He  gave  audiences  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  he 
charmed  his  visitors,  and,  above  all,  men  of  letters,  by  the 
grace  and  the  solidity  of  his  conversation.  He  was  as  careful 
of  his  fame  as  of  his  person.  He  hid  himself  in  his  retreat 
from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  he  surrounded  himself  with 
mysteiy,  which  prevents  the  disrespectfulness  of  public  opinion. 
He  rarely  went  out,  and  then  always  in  a  carriage.  In  the  evening 
he  enclosed  himself  within  his  familiar  circle,  and  he  either  had 
tead  to  him,  or  he  read  himself,  the  remarkable  works  of  the 
i^e  and  the  journals  of  the  day.  Count  d'Avaray,  an  affection- 
ate and  disinterested  gentleman,  governed  his  house.  The 
King  had  lost  his  wife  during  his  exile,  and  he  had  united  his 
niece,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVL,  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
d*AngoulSme.  He  treated  her  like  a  beloved  child.  He 
adorned  his  ideal  reign,  and  sweetened  his  real  adversity  with 
this  victim  of  the  throne,  and  this  orphan  of  regicide.  He  even 
arranged  his  misfortunes  with  msyesty.  He  lived  on  a  small 
pension  of  20,000  francs  per  month,  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  of  which  he  distributed  the  greater  p&rt 
in  salaries  to  his  Mends  and  to  his  servants.  He  had  pre- 
served the  habit  of  royal  alms-giving  even  amidst  this  indi- 
gence; for  he  thought  that  the  hand  of  a  king  should  never 
show  itself  to  his  people  without  conferring  a  benefit,  however 
trifling  nught  be  ihe  gift.  He  thus  preserved,  with  lofty  sus- 
ceptibility of  manners  and  language,  the  dignity  of  his  blood 
and  of  his  rank. 
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XXIII. 

The  Venetians,  intimidated  by  Bonaparte,  having  hinted 
to  the  King,  their  guest,  that  he  should  leave  Verona,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Venetian  States  on  the  main  land : — **  I  will 
leave,"  he  replied,  with  disdain  and  indigntition,  "to  the 
envoys  commissioned  to  convey  to  him  this  order, — I  will 
leave  but  on  two  conditions :  the  first  is,  that  you  present  to 
me  the  golden  book  in  which  the  name  of  my  family  is 
inscribed,  that  I  may  with  my  own  hand  efface  that  name  from 
it  for  ever;  the  second  is,  that  you  will  return  to  me  the 
armour  of  which  my  ancestor  Henry  IV.,  in  his  friendship; 
made  a  present  to  your  Republic." 

Expelled  from  Venice,  he  again  visited,  for  a  short  time, 
the  army  of  Conde,  and  reviewed  the  army  of  his  own  gentle- 
men. He  also  wrote,  to  Pichegru,  general  of  the  9xmy  of  ther 
Bepublic,  with  whom  his  ageilts  had  led  him  to  believe  that 
negociations  had  been  concluded  to  regain  him  to  his  cause. 
"  History,'*  said  he  to  this  general,  "  has  already  placed  you  in 
the  rank  of  great  generals,  and  posterity  will  confirm,  the 
judgment  which  Europe  has  already  pronounced  upon  your 
victories  and  your  virtues.' '  From  the  earliest  hour  you  have 
known  how  to  combine  the  bravery  of  Marshal  Saxe  with  the 
disinterestedness  of  Turenne  and  me  modesty  of  Catinat.  You 
have  ever  been  connected  in  my  mind  witii  these  names  so 
glorious  in  our  annals,  and  your  gloiy  will  eclipse  theirs ;  so 
confident  am  I  that  you  will  accomplish  the  high  destinies 
that  await  you.  The  Prince  of  Conde  has  testified  to  you  how 
deeply  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  proofs  of  devotion  which 
you  Imve  given  me ;  but  that  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
convey  to  you,  is  the  impatience  which  I  feel  to  set  forth  your 
services,  and  bestow  on  you  the  most  brilliant  marks  of  my 
confidence.  Should  circumstances  ever  oblige  you  to  leave 
your  country,  your  place  is  assigned  between  the  Prince  of 
Conde  and  myself." 

This  negociation  with  Pichegru  was  in  fact  merely  an 
attempt  at  corruption  on  the  part  of  certain  agents,  whose 
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interest  it  was  to  make  themselves  appear  of  importance,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  exiled  court. 
Fichegru,  in  all  probability,  made  use  of  these  agents  himself, 
to  ascertain  and  anticipate  the  movements  of  the  enemy's 
generals;  for  he  never  pigged  himself  in  any  way,  never  mote 
anything,  and  never  entered  into  any  of  the  combined  measures 
mth  the  Prince  of  Conde,  as  reported  by  these  agents.  TfaJe 
means  of  restoration  which  were  proposed  to  him,  throu^  the 
defeat  of  his  own  troops  and  the  ruin  «f  his  own  glory,  were  as 
impotent  as  they  were  ridicolons,  and  could  only  have  been 
conceived  by  a  madman.  Pichegro  was  in  a  state  of  hesitation 
and  disaffection  to  the  Convention ;  but  be  possessed  ability, 
and  was  prudent  In  his  guarded  oonveisatioits  with  the 
officious  agents  of  the  princes,  he  allowed  certain  inclinations 
to  transpire— whether  real  or  feigned — ifiBivoax&ble  to.  royalty ; 
but  with  no  less  v^our  did  he  combat  with  his  would-be  Mends, 
and  disperse  their  army  and  that  of  the  Anstrians ;  and  if  he 
contemplated  the  part  of  a  Monk,  he  performed  that  of  a 
general  of  the  Republic.  Genuine  history  should  destroy  these 
pages  of  fiction ;  for,  on  applying  after  a  number  of  years  to 
the  evidence  of  fSeu^ts,  it  will  always  be  found  in  the  end  that 
probability  is  in  all  things  the  best  symptom  of  the  truth. 

XXIV. 

Aflker  a  sham  campaign,  made  during  a  ieft  days  with  the 
army  of  Conde,  and  confined  to  a  few  marches  in  advance  and 
retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fribouig,  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Bhine,  the  King  made  a  pretext  of  this  retreat;  and  the 
danger  of  being  surrounded  by  Pichegm,  to  leave  the  army 
abruptly.  Arriving  at  Dillingen,  a  small  town  in  the  electorate 
of  Treves,  on  the  Danube,  he  was,  according  to  the  writers  of 
emigration,  the  victim  of  a  mysterious  attempt  at  assassination. 
The  ball  of  a  musket,  fired  either  by  chance  or  with  a  criminal 
intention,  grazed  his  head  as  he  breathed  the  fresh  sight^air, 
on  the  balcony  of  a  hot^l,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers.  This 
unaccountable  attempt,  in  a  German  town  belonging  to  the 
states  of  his  undo,  wliere  no  one  bad  either  interest  or  pie- 
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judice  against  a  fogitiTe  prince  (ivbo,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
would  be  re^aced  bjr  six  other  princes  of  the  same  blood,  in 
succession,)  gavQ  occasion  for  a  rojal  joke  which  showed  the 
self-possession  of  the  prince.  The  Count  d'Avaraj  and  the 
Duke  de  Grammont,  hastening  round  the  King — ^with  every 
expression  of  horror  at  the  ball  having  touched  so  near  a  vital 
part — ^"  Well,  my  friends,"  said  the  prince,  smilingly,  **  if  the 
ball  had  struck  au  indi  lower  the  King  of  France  would  now 
be  called  ,Gharies  X."  The  circumstances  of  this  attempted 
crime,  and  the  remarks  and  self-possession  of  the  King,  were 
reported  throughout  the  army  of  the  emigrants.  "What 
pleasure,"  wrote  the  King  to  the  Prince  of  Oond^ — **  what  plear 
sure  this  wound  w<»uld  have  given  me  on  the  field  of  battle  of 
Frisenheim !  Say,  on  my  part,  to  my  brave  companions  in 
arms,  that  I  am  equally  aifected  and  astonished  at  this  feeling 
they  have  evinced  on  hearing  of  my  accident  At  all  times 
and  places,  and  under  all  dicumstances,  in  me  they  shall  have 
a  father!"  The  King  was  too  much  in  want  of  a  pretext,  and 
this  assassination  was  too  necessary  to  give  a  motive  to  his 
removal  by  the  feeling  of  his  personal  danger,  not  to  be  open 
to  suspicion.  It  imparted  an  interest  and  a  tragic  air  to  the 
ever-theatrical  drama  of  royalty. 

XXV 

This  little  interlude  furnished  him  with  an  oppc^tunity  of 
advancing  still  further  into  Germany,  to  Blankenbourg,  a 
little  town  in  the  mountains  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 
There^  in  the  niodest  house  of  a  brewer — narrowly  accom- 
modated as  the  guest  of  a  day,  surrounded  by  his  two  young 
nephews,  the  Dukes  d'Angouleme  and  Berry,  his  niece,  his 
ministers,  his  great  officers,  his '  courtiers,  his  friends,  his 
captain  of  the  guards,  the  Dukes  de  Villequier  and  Fleury, 
Count  d'Avaray,  Count  de  .Cosse,  commandant  of  his  Swiss 
guard,  the  Marquis  de  Jaucourt,  the  Duke  de  Vauguyon, 
Marshal  de  Castres,  by  his  gentlemen,  his  almoners,  and  by  all 
the  appendages  of  the  church  and  the  court  which  he  included 
in  hia  suite— he  still  represented  in  miniature  the  showy 
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royalty  of  Versailles.  Differing  from  Diohysius  of  Syracuse, 
who  taught  children  at  Gonnth,  he  only  knew  the  business  of 
a  king,  which  he  exercised  even  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Brunswick.  It  might  be  said,  that  this  long  exile  was  only 
the  rehearsal  of  a  reign.  The  same  solemnity  presided  at  every 
act  and  every  step  he  made.  The  ceremonies  of  worship,  the 
levies,  the  councils,  the  public  dinners,  the  assemblies,  the 
play,  were  all  aissigned  to  their  respective  hours  with  the 
uniform  etiquette  of  the  palace.  From  thence  he  conferred 
powers  on  his  commissioners  in  the  provinces,  and  withdrew 
them,  as  he  thought  fit,  reigning  in  idea  over  the  map  of  his 
dominions,  which  always  lay  open  before  him.  He  encouraged 
the  armies  at  a  distance  by  proclamations,  and  the  chiefs  by  a 
smart  saying.  He  wrote  to  Marshal  Broglie  in  a  style  full  of 
epic  allusions  about  his  son,  who  had  distinguished  himself  on 
the  Rhine :  **  Ancient  chronicles  inform  us  that  the  Cid  was 
the  last  of  the  sons  of  Don  Diego  de  Bivar,  and  that  he  sur- 
passed him  in  the  opinion  of  all  Spain.    Adieu,  my  marsliat.** 

XXVI. 

Discouraged  in  the  hope  of  restoration  by  arms,  the  King 
thought  himself  on  the  point  of  restoration  by  intrigue.  An 
anti-republican  re-action  broke  out  in  France ;  and  Pichegru, 
who  had  become  a  member  of  the  representation,  but  wds 
always  a  soldier,  promised,  against  the  Directory,  a  general 
to  the  anti-revolutionary  committee  of  Olichy.  The  King  iemd 
his  friends  did  not  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of  the  republican 
power  by  the  conspimtors  would  be  the  signal  of  the  Besto- 
ration.  He  did  not  see  the  people  and  the  army  between 
France  and  himself;  he  only  saw  the  Directory.  Barras,  by  a 
sudden  and  resolute  movement,  baffled  the  conspirators,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  republicans  sent  them  all  into  exile.  The 
coup-d'6tat  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  which  was  justifiable  because 
it  was  defeilsive,  saved  the  Republic,  and  deferred  the  hopes  of 
the  King  to  an  indefinite  period.  Barras  could  not  give  a  more 
violent  disavowal  of  the  ambition  and  the  venality  by  which  the 
lying  agents  of  Louis  XVIII.  pretended  they  bad  bound  him; 
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for  he  seized,  tried,  and  shot  the  most  active  of  these  ring- 
leaders. The  King,  as  if  he  could  only  have  attributed  these 
reverses,  arising  from  the  force  of  events,  to  the  incapacity  of 
his  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  the  Duke  de  Yauguyon,  had  a 
change  of  ministry,  and  gave  his  conMence  to  Marshal  de  Castres 
and  to  M.  de  Saint-Priest.  One  may  judge  how  much  opinions 
in  France,  the  government  at  Paris,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  our 
armies  on  the  continent  were  influenced  by  the  changing  of  the 
two  ministers  of  the  obscure  reign  in  the  house  of  the  brewer  of 
Blankenbourg.  The  King,  however,  did  not  the  less  pursue 
his  ideal  policy,  afifecting  to  play  his  imperceptible  part  of 
sovereign  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  hardly 
knew  even  the  place  of  his  retreat.  This  was  a  long  dream  of 
royalty. 

XXVII. 

He  affected  to  believe  that  all  the  Deputies  proscribed  by 
the  18th  Fructidor,  at  Paris,  were  victims  devoted  to  his  cause. 
*'If  you  know  the.  place,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  agents  at 
Lyons,  "  to  which  some  of  your  worthy  colleagues  have  retired, 
be  my  interpreter  to  them,  tell  them  that  they  have  a  share 
in  the  sentiments  that  I  have  expressed  towards  you.  Add 
that  this  new  Reverse  has  not  subdued  my  unshaken  constancy, 
any  more  than  my  tender  affection  for  them ;  and  that  I  have 
a  pleasing  and  firm  confidence  that  their  courageous  devotion 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  mi>narchy  will  not  be  any  more 
shaken  by  it  than  mine." 

The  victories  of  France  in  Italy,  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Eepublic  and  Austria  at  Campo-Formio,  having 
forced  Germany  to  refuse,  in  a  dastardly  manner,  further  hos- 
pitality to  the  fugitive  court  of  the  King,  Russia  offered  it  an 
•  asylum  at  Mittau,  the  capital  of  Courland,  where  the  prince  was 
received  like  a  monarch.  The  Emperor  Paul,  at  that  time 
exasperated  against  France,  avenged  himself  by  crowning,  un- 
assisted by  others,  the  sovereign  who  had  been  rejected  by  his 
own  subjects,  and  betrayed  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  under- 
took the  payment  of  his  guard,  surrounded  him  with  becoming 
ceremonial,  built  him  a  palace,  and  assured  him  of  hi»  friend- 
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ahip  and  constant  alliance.  The  pakce,  sitoated  oataide  the 
city,  on  the  bank  of  a  rirer,  on  the  road  to  Russia,  was  a  me- 
lancholy asylum,  bat  majestic  and  suitable  to  banished  royalty. 
A  subsidy  of  600,000f.  offered  to  the  King  by  the  hospitality 
of  Paul  (added  to  the  subsidy,  nearly  equal,  6om  the  court  of 
Spain)  permitted  him  to  increase  his  court,  and  to  resume  the 
pomp  of  sovereignty.  Deputations  £nom  La  Vendte>  and 
royaUst  committees,  real  or  pretended,  from  the  south  and  horn 
Paris,  flocked  to  receive  his  orders.  He  bore  a  verbal  part  in 
all  the  transactions  of  the  time ;  and,  above  all,  he  affected,  out 
of  regard  for  the  religious  character  of  his  partizans  in  the 
west  of  France,  to  mix  up  his  cause  with  that  of  the  Church, 
and  to  vindicate  the  title  and  the  sentiments  of  the  most  Chiis- 
tian  King.  When  Pope  Pius  VII.  was  carried  away  from  the 
Vatican  by  the  French,  and  shut  up  by  them  in  La  Chartreuse 
of  Florence,  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  had  published 
in  France  and  in  Europe.  '*  Permit  the  tender  and  re^ctful 
voice  of  a  son,"  said  the  King  to  the  persecuted  Pontiff^ ''  to 
raise  itself,  and  express  what  I  feel  in  my  own  breast.  My 
sorrow  would  be  less  profound,  if  the  attempts  made  i^ainst 
your  Holiness  had  been  by  any  others  than  the  French.  But, 
most  holy  Father,  they  are  children  gone  astray.  They  deny  in 
me  their  proper  father,  and  we  are  not  consequently  to  wonder 
that  they  also  should  deny  the  opmmon  Father  of  the  fidthfiil. 
Deign,  therefore,  not  to  accuse  them,  and  still  less  to  lay  the 
blame  on  France.  That  is  and  always  will  be  the  most 
Christian  kingdom,  as  your  Holiness  will  always  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Saint  Peter.  The  only  guilty  ones  are  the  ^rronts 
who  oppress  my  people.  Do  not  confound  their  victims  with 
them;  and  direct  your  prayers  to  Heaven,  more  agreeable  than 
ever  to  God  in  these  days  of  grief  and  trial,  in  favour  of  this 
nation,  which  experiences,  in  so  terrible  a  manner,  the  effects  of 
Heaven's  displeasure." 

This  was  at  the  moment  when  France,  collecting  all  the 
forces  that  had  sprang  from  the  Revolution,  in  an  eflbrt  of 
foreign  conquest,  had  subjugated  western  Italy,  tras  in  posses- 
sion of  Home,  had  dethroned  the  sovereign  of  Naples,  had 
conquered  Belgium  and  Holland,  dictated  peace  to  Prussia  and 
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Austria*  formed  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  was  eyeiywhere 
prosperous  and  victorious.  The  King  alone  protested,  in  the 
name  of  the  past,  against  the  fortune  of  France. 

Suwarrow,  on  his  march  past  Mittau  to  fight  the  French 
in  Italy,  presented  himself  to  Louis  XYIII.,  and  swore  to  him 
that  he  would  conquer  or  die  in  his  cause.  But  Trebhia  and 
Zurich  falsified  these  promises  of  the  savage  lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor  Paul. 

XXVIII. 

Nevertheless,  eveiythmg  escaped  him  again  in  France; 
everything  yielded  in  Europe  to  the  ascendant  which  Bona-* 
parte  inherited  from  the  Bevolution.  La  Vendue  was  pacified* 
Georges,  one  of  its  last  combatants,  went  to  Paris,  and  had  a 
private  audience  of  Bonaparte.  "  You  cannot  remain  in  the 
Morbihan,"  the  first  Consul  said  to  him;  "  but  I  offer  you  the 
rank  of  General  in  my  army." .  <*  You  would  cease  to  esteem 
i^e,  if  I  accepted  it,"  replied  Georges.  "  I  have  sworn  fidelity 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  I  shall  never  violate  my  oath." 
He  departed  for  England,  after  this  refusal,  with  M.  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  whose  fidelity  was  proof  against  death,  but  not 
capable  of  crime.  Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  Georges  had 
never  returned  to  dishonour  his  devotion  by  onteiprises  im- 
ivorthy  of  a  soldier, 

XXIX. 

J 

The  plains  of  Marengo  had  become  for  Bonaparte  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia;  and  he  had  returned  from  it»  like  Caesar, 
the  conqueror  of  the  enemy  and  the  master  of  his  own  country. 
Louis  XVIII.  wrote  to.  him.  through  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu 
to  tempt  him  with  the  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  restorer 
of  royally.  Bonaparte  repUed  by  the  establishment  of  his  own 
throne,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Europe.  Nay,  more,  he 
acQused  Paul  of  the  crime  of  hospitality  to  the  Bourbons ; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  for 
Bonaparte,  or  to  tho  terror  of  his  arm;,  Louis  XVIIL  was 
expelled,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  from  his  residence  at  Mittau, 
and  suffered,  during  a  long  and  painful  journey^  all  the  intern- 
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perance  of  these  frozen  climates,  and  all  the  seTeriti^  of  fJEKte. 
His  niece,  the  Dochess  d'Angonl^me,  was  obliged  to  sell  her 
diamonds  to  relieve  the  indigence  of  her  nncle,  Prossia 
received  him  at  Warsaw ;  bat  very  soon,  4it  the  imperious 
solicitation  of  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Prussia  proposed  to  his 
majesty  to  renounce  the  throne  of  France,  in  exch&nge  for  a 
considerable  territorial  indemnity  in  Italy. 

*'  I  do  not  confound  M.  Bonaparte,"  nobly  replied  Louis 
XVIII.,  "  with  those  who  have  preceded  him.  I  esteem  his 
valour  and  his  military  talents.  I  owe  him  much  good  will 
for  several  acts  of  administration ;  for  the  good  that  is  done  to 
my  people  shall  be  always  dear  to  me :  but  he  deceives  himself, 
if  he  thinks  to  induce  me  to  compromise  my  rights.  Far  from 
that,  his  very  proposition  would  go  to  estabhsh  those  rights,  if 
they  were  at  all  questionable. 

«*  I  am  ignorant  what  may  be  the  design  of  Providence 
with  respect  to  me  and  my  race ;  but  I  know  the  obligations  it 
has  imposed  upon  me  by  the  rank  to  which  I  have  been  bom. 
As  a  Christian  I  shall  fulfil  these  obligations  to  my  last  breath. 
As  a  descendant  of  Saint  Louis  I  shall,  after  his  example, 
make  myself  respected  even  in  fetters ;  and,  as  the  successor 
of  Francis  I.,  I  hope,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  say  with  him,  *  We 
have  lost  every  thing  but  honour !  *  " 

XXX. 

Misfortune  "could  not  be  honoured  with  firmer  language ;  it 
was,  at  once,  a  feeling  and  a  vengeance ;  for  it  plainly  told  the 
kings  who  had  abandoned  him,  that  his  adversity  was  less 
cowardly  than  their  power. 

It  was  in  vain  that,  he  was  menaced  with  indigence  and 
European  proscription ;  **  I  do  not  fear  poverty,"  he  replied ; 
**  if  necessary  I  can  eat  black  bread  with  my  family  and  my 
faithful  servants.  But  I  shall  never  be  reduced  to  that.  I 
have  another  resource,  which  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  make 
use  of  so  long  as  I  have  powerful  friends ;  it  is  to  make  known 
my  situation  in  France,  and  to  hold  out  my  hand,  not  to  the 
usurping  government,  which  I  shall  never  do,  but  to  those 
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-whose  hearts  are  faithful  to  me  iu  France,  and  I  shall  very 
soon  be  richer  than  I  am !" 

Bonaparte  replied  to  these  acts  and  to  this  language  by  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Louis  XVIII.  protested 
against  the  Empire.  "  This  new  act  requires  that  I  should 
confirm  my  rights,"  he  wrote  in  a  public  declaration.  "  Ac- 
countable for  my  conduct  to  all  crowned  heads,  whose  thrones 
are  shaken  by  the  same  principles ;  accountable  to  France,  to 
my  family,  and  to  my  own  honour,  I  should  only  destroy  the 
common  cause  by  keeping  silence  on  this  occasion." 

He  sent  back  to  the  Spanish  Court,  which  had  recognised 
the  Emperor,  the  insignia  of  his  orders,  and  the  subsidy  that 
he  had  received  up  to  that  time  from  that  part  of  his  family, 
still  in  possession  of  their  crowns.  **  It  is  with  regret,"  he 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain, "  that  I  send  you  back  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  your  father,  of  glorious  memory,  had  conferred 
upon  me.  There  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  me  and 
the  great  criminal  whom  audacity  and  fortune  have  placed 
upon  my  throne ;  since  he  has  had  the  barbarity  to  stain  it 
with  the  innocent  blood  of  a  Bourbon,  the  Duke  d*Enghien. 
Eeligion  may  induce  me  to  pardon  an  assassin;  but  the 
tyrant  of  my  people  must  always  be  my  enemy.  In  such  an 
age  as  the  present,  it  is  a  greater  happiness  to  merit  a  sceptre 
than  to  bear  one.  Providence,  for  reasons  incomprehensible 
to  our  understandings,  may  condemn  me  to  finish  my  days  in 
exile;  but  neither  posterity  nor  my  contemporaries  can  say 
that,  in  the  days  of  adversity,  I  have  shown  myself  un- 
worthy to  occupy,  even  to  my  latest  breath,  the  throne  of  my 
ancestors." 

XXXI. 

The  only  answer  vouchsafed  to  language  so  truly  royal, 
was  the  imprisonment,  in  a  Prussian  fortress,  of  one  of  the 
King*s  councillors,  Imbert  Colom^s,  and  of  the  Count  do 
Pr^cy,  the  intrepid  defender  of  Lyons  against  the  National 
Convention.  The  King  of  Sweden,  alone  in  all  Europe,  cal- 
culated on  the  right,  not  the  power  of  thrones.  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  brother,  the  Count  d*Artois,  went  to  confer  with  this 
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prince,  the  cbiTalroos  but  poweriess  avenger  of  kings,  in  his 
dominions  at  Calmar.  After  this  interview  he  drew  up  a  new 
declaration  to  his  people,  in  which  he  at  length  admitted  a 
political  compromise  between  the  absolute  power  of  legitimate 
sovereigns,  and  the  right  of  representation  of  the  people. 
This  dedaratkm  had  two  objects :  to  negotiate  with  the  spirit 
of  an  age  which  alienated  public  opinion  far  from  the  pte- 
jodices  of  the  right  divine  of  monarchies,  and  to  condfiate  the 
favour  of  public  opinion  in  England,  which  could  only  take  up 
arms  for  constitutional  monarchies. 

XXXII. 

The  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the  accesBH>n 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  restored  for 
a  short  time  to  Louis  XVIII.  the  asylum  of  Mittau.  From 
thence  he  again  disseminated,  through  his  agents  in  France, 
complaints  of  his  misfortunes,  and  also  the  new  principle  which 
he  intended  to  introduce  as  the  soul  of  Ms  government.  *<  What 
further  would  you  have  me  say  to  my  people?"  he  wrote  to  his 
secret  emissaries  at  Paris.  ''  It  is  thought  in  Europe  that 
nothing  can  be  done  for  me.  My  friends  in  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  accuse  me  of  abandoning  everything.  Placed 
between  the  two  parties,  I  speak  to  them  in  vain.  What  in- 
structions can  I  give  ?  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  anew.  To 
whom  ?  and  in  what  language  ?  Is  not  everything  comprised 
in  my  declaration  from  Calmar?  Should  the  object  be  to  re- 
assure the  military?  their  rank  shall  be  confirmed ;  they  shall 
have  promotion  in  proportion  to  their  services,  and  an  abolilion 
of  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the  rank  of  officers ;  for  the 
civil  service,  continued  employment ;  for  the  people,  abolition 
of  the  conscription,  and  of  personal  impost.  Is  the  question 
about  the  new  proprietary  of  national  estates  ?  I  declare  myself 
the  protector  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all.  Has  it  reference 
to  guilty  persons,  I  forbid  prosecutions,  I  declare  amnesties,  I 
open  the  door  of  repentance  to  oil.  If  I  ever  find  myself  like 
Heniy  IV.,  in  a  condition  to  redeem  my  kingdom,  I  shall  then 
give  powers;  but  at  this  moment  what  can  I  do  ?" 
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XXXIII. 

The  youtbfal  monarch  Alexander,  on  departing  for  the 
campaign  of  Jena,  paid  a  visit  to  his  guest  at  Mittan.  The  two 
BOTereigns  mutnallj  presented  their  friends  to  each  other,  and 
liiej  conversed  in  confidence  a  long  time  together.  The  age 
and  infirmities  of  Louis  XYIII.,  his  experience  of  misfortone, 
and  his  superior  intellect,  imparted  to  the  exiled  King  the  atti- 
tude of  a  father  giving  comisel  to  his  son.  Alexander  was 
moved,  and  promised  to  serve  with  his  arms  the  cause  abandoned 
by  the  world,  and  taking  shelter  in  his  dominions.  Victory, 
bowever,  turning  against  him,  changed  his  thoughts,  and  made 
him  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  a  hospitality 
which  excited  the  suspicions  of  Napoleon.  The  feeling  of  this 
abandonment  weighed  thenceforward  on  the  soul  of  Alexander 
He  bli^(hed  at  his  weakness,  and  the  remorse  he  unconsciously 
felt  for  it  made  him  abandon  the  cause  of  the  old  monarchies, 
and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  friendship  of  Napoleon 
From  this  day  the  Emperor  of  Russia  felt  more  repugnance  to, 
tlian  pleasure  in,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

XXXIV. 

The  King  understood  his  position,  and  removed  from  an 
asylum  where  hospitality  was  no  longer  honoured  by  friendship 
The  King  of  Sweden  lent  him  a  frigate,  his  last  movement  to 
take  him  to  England.  He  disembarked  there  with  all  his  suite  ; 
but  the  British  government,  tired  of  the  intrigues  of  the  emi- 
grants, and  the  assistance,  always  useless,  that  it  had  given  to 
their  enterprises  in  La  Vendee,  saw  with  regret  the  arrival  of 
the  King.  It  was  apprehensive  of  engaging  in  his  cause  beyond 
its  own  interests  and  its  political  views  on  the  continent.  It 
wished  to  consign  him  to  Scotland,  to  the  old  palace  of  Holy- 
rood, — that  Saint-Germain  of  un-crowned  sovereigns.  The  King, 
who  had  arrived  at  Yarmouth,  declared  that  he  would  return 
to  brave  all  the  exiles  of  the  continent  rather  than  consent  to 
this  forced  residence  at  Holyrood.  He  claimed  the  simple 
light  of  all  private  citizens  on  the  free  soil  of  England. 
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The  Marquis  of  Backingham  offered  him  his  residence  of 
Gosfield  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  he  lived  there  as 
an  independent  guest  of  the  English  aristocracy,  without  the 
govemment  embracing  his  cause,  or  recognizing  his  title  of 
King.  Study,  his  family,  and  rural  pleasures  there  softened 
down  his  longings  for  the  throne ,  and  he  became  less  impa- 
tient at  the  good  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  It  discouraged  hope ; 
but  it  did  not  wear  out  the  peaceable  obstinacy  of  Louis  XVIII., 
in  believing  that  he  should  eventually  return.  This  fortune 
at  length  began  to  break  down  with  its  own  weight ;  and  the 
King,  foreseeing  that  its  decay  would  be  as  rapid  as  its  eleva- 
tion, drew  nearer  to  London  to  exercise  a  closer  observation  on 
forthcoming  political  movements.  He  established  himself  in 
Buckinghamshire,  at  Hartwell,  a  rural  and  modest  residence 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lee,  a  private  gentleman.  The  fortune  of 
the  prince,  diminished  by  the  Spanish  and  Eussian  subsidies, 
nobly  returned  by  him,  did  not  now  exceed  the  income  of  a 
simple  country  gentleman.  His  almost  indigent  court  spared 
from  its  luxuries  the  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
its  exiled  companions  in  England.  It  became  the  obscure 
centre  of  all  the  proscribed  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  King  was  unknown  in  England,  and  forgotten  in 
France;  all  his  communications  with  his  partisans  being 
cut  off  by  the  war,  or  discovered  by  Bonaparte's  police. 
His  friend,  Count  d'Avaray,  obliged  by  bad  health  to  seek 
a  milder  air  at  Madeira,  had  left  his  place,  in  the  heart 
and  government  of  the  King,  to -the  Count  de  Blacas. 
This  prince,  when  in  prosperity,  required  a  favourite;  not 
because  nature  had  endowed  him  with  sensibility,  but  bo- 
cause  he  was  bom  with  a  theatrical  disposition,  and  wished  a 
distance  to  be  preserved  between  the  public  and  his  person ; 
and  in  adversity  he  required  a  confidant,  because  he  was  inces- 
santly contriving  some  political  scheme,  and  wanted  a  hand  to 
tie  and  untie  the  knot  of  his  negociations.  He  was,  moreover, 
faitMul  and  persevering  in  his  friendships :  with  him  they  settled 
into  fixed  habit,  and  these  friendships  became  so  dear  and  tender, 
that  he  even  imposed  them  on  his  court  and  family.  He 
wished  every  one  to  respect  and  submit  to  his  own  authority 
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in  that  of  his  favourites.  Count  d'Avaray,  a  man  of  a  gentle 
disposition,  of  modesty,  and  retiring  manners,  had  tempered 
this  inward  reign  of  the  favourite  by  th^  grace  of  his  un- 
assuming disposition.  The  Count  de  Blacas  felt  more  strongly 
the  pride  of  the  rank  to  which  the  king*s  friendship  had 
elevated  him,  and  made  the  weight  of  it  be  still  more  felt  by 
others. 

The  part  he  was  called  upon  to  play  in  the  Restoration, 
requires  a  more  lengthened  notice  of  his  character  and  antece- 
dents. 

XXXV 

iCount  de  Blacas  was  a  member  of  a  family  formerly 
sovereign  in  the  South ;  but  whose  name,  long  forgotten,  was 
confounded  with  the  names  of  poor  noble  families  of  Provence, 
whose  original  lustre  had  not  been  revived.  He  was  an 
emigrant,  idly  passing  his  time  in  Germany,  when  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  Louis  XVIII.  by  Count  d*Avaray, 
his  protector.  Gifted  with  a  handsome  countenance— a  neces- 
sary advantage  near  the  person  of  a  prince  who  judged  of 
persons  by  hh  eyes, — implacable  against  a  revolution  in  which 
he  only  saw  the  insolence  of  the  people  against  the  nobility, 
and  a  sacrilege  of  the  age  against  kings,  the  Count  de  Blacas 
was  employed  by  the  King  in  some  confidential  negociations  at 
foreign  courts.  On  his  return  he  naturalized  himself  in  the 
house  of  the  exiled  prince;  assisting  M.  d*Avaray  m  his 
service  and  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  his  master  The  death 
of  M<  d'Avaray,  to  whom  he  succeeded,  naturally  left  him 
charged  with  his  functions,  and  promoted  to  his  rank  of 
minister.  He  had  won  the  familiarity  and  confidence,  and 
very  soon  possessed  the  unbounded  friendship  of  his  master ; 
which  he  only  merited  by  his  honour  and  his  fidelity : — ^inwardly 
devoted,  but  possessing  a  proud  exterior ;  seeing  everything  in 
the  king,  and  nothing  in  France ;  of  conceited  intellect,  but 
mediocre,  without  cultivation,  hermetically  closed  against 
the  ideas,  which  for  an  age  had  been  operating  upon 
the  world;  incapable  of  comprehending  the  age  by  its  in- 
telligence»  or  of  bending  to  it  by  inflexibility  of  character; 
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carrying  with  him  into  an  obBCure  exile,  and  into  a  reign  of 
compromise,  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  old  absolute 
courts;  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.  after  a  revolution,  presenting 
the  sceptre  to  a  new  people,  as  the  yoke  is  presented  to  the 
ranquished ;  equally  a  stranger  to  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  revolutionary  France,  as  this  France  itself  was  a  stranger 
to  its  posthumous  aristocracy ;  harsh  to  the  immediate  servants 
of  the  King,  onerous  and  hostile  to  his  family,  having  all  the 
fidelity  but  all  the  selfishness  of  jealous  favouritism ;  allowing 
no  one  to  approach  or  to  love  his  master ;  loaded  with  his 
titles,  his  gifts,  his  munificence ;  building  up  for  himself  a 
splendid  fortune  with  his  favours,  but  redeeming  all  these 
vices  of  situation  by  a  fanatical  attachment  to  the  monarchy, 
and  by  his  constancy  to  misfortune  :---such  was  this  &vourito, 
so  agreeable  to  Louis  XVXII  in  his  retreat  of  Hartwell,  and  so 
fatal  to  him  in  his  palace. 

XXXVI. 

Louis  XVIII.,  following  with  bis  mind's  eye  at  Hartwell 
the  shocks  and  reverses  of  Napoleon,  suspended  eveiy  active 
manoeuvre  during  the  last  year  of  the  Empire,  allowing  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon  to  act,  and  the  vengeance  of  outraged 
nations  to  flow  back  upon  France.  He  merely  read  the 
French  journals  with  an  intelligence,  sharpened  by  ago  and 
patience,  which  enabled  him  to  discern,  under  the  adulation  of 
the  press  (sold  to  the  police  of  the  Empire),  the  symptoms  of 
ruin  and  disaffection.  The  more  he  was  certain  of  the  fall, 
the  less  he  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  precipitate  it.  He  did  not 
hide  from  himself  any  of  the  weakness  of  victorious  Europe, 
disposed  to  the  last  moment  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  to  peace.  Neither  did  he  dissemble  the  difficulties 
of  his  own  reign ;  but  the  faith  he  had  in  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  a  Bestomtion,  made  a  religion  of  his  ambition. 
The  re^establishment  of  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Franco 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  duty  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  he 
awaited  the  hour  as  a  justification  ef  Providence.  That  hour 
waa  at  length  about  to  strike     "His  brother,  the  Count 
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d*Artois,  bontested  mth.  and  almost  deyoured  him/*  he  said, 
"for  the  attainment  of  this  reign,  even  before  it  was  assured 
to  either.* 

XXXVII. 

Age  and  exile,  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  light  of 
study,  the  silent  experience  in  little  ^tfiOairs  and  great  designs, 
his  residence  in  England,  that  soil  of  political  science,  above 
all  had  increased,  matured,  and  consummated  this  intelligence. 
In  this  country  of  free  people,  of  liberal  aristocracy,  and 
debatable  monarchy,  one  respires  political  science  with  the  air. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  impregnated  with  it.  His  ideas  were 
modified :  they  had  returned,  after  the  lengthened  wanderings 
of  Coblentz,  of  Verona,  of  Mittau,  of  absolutism,  of  theocracy, 
and  of  emigration,  to  their  starting  post  of  1789.  He  had 
learned  that,  to  trample  upon  the  conquest  and  the  despotism 
of  Napoleon,  it  required  the  refluence  of  Europe;  but  that, 
to  extinguish  the  Revolution,  liberty  was  essential:  only  he  had 
measured  it  in  his  e^n  mind  with  reference  to  concessions 
restrained  and  always  revocable,  made  by  authority  royal, 
superior,  and  anterior,  and  placed  as  a  dogauL  above  the  sphere 
of  storms  and  of  discussions. 

At  this  epoch  of  1813,  England  almost  imanimously  con- 
firmed the  King  in  these  thoughts.  Indignation  against  the 
Heign  of  Terror,  pity  for  its  victims,  the  murder  of  the  princee 
and  their  wives,  the  long  anarchy,  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism ; 
finally,  the  struggle  with  despairing  forces  against  Bonaparte, 
had  thrown  the  public  opinion  of  England  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tories;  that  is  to  say»  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
leagued  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  against  the  excesses 
and  the  despotism  of  the  Bevolution.  The  British  spirit  was 
the  soul  of  Europe  excited  against  the  tyranny  of  France. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  long  and  celebrated  administration,  had  been 
the  minister  of  this  anti-revolutionary  reaction, — the  Hannibal 
of  the  anti-French  European  patriotism.  His  party  survived 
him,  and  the  statesmen  of  England  have  frequently  prided 
themselves   on    carrying    out    his    political    principles    in 
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sacceeding  administratioiis.  The  monarchical  principle  pre- 
Tailed  throughout  London  over  that  of  the  popular  party,  and 
this  unanimity  of  opinion  encouraged  the  Bourbons  to  belioTe 
in1he  sacredness  of  their  legitimacy.  The  Whig  or  popular 
party  was  repudiated  as  the  fomenter  of  the  continental  disorders, 
and  as  preparing  for  England  itself  the  anarchy  and  revo- 
lutionary mania  of  France.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  con- 
nected, without  choice  and  without  measure,  with  the 
democrats,  and  even  with  the  demagogues  of  Paris  of  1792 
and  1798,  had  frightened  and  scandalized  their  country,  by 
their  eloquent  but  excessive  praises  of  men,  and  of  acts  the  most 
revolting  to  the  conscience  of  the  English  people.  They  had 
made  of  the  French  Bevolution,  in  its  most  sinister  periods, 
an  element  of  popularity,  and  a  theme  of  parliamentary 
eloquence ;  in  fact  they  had  Jacobinised  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  they  had  also,  by  that  means,  weakened 
and  contracted  it.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  orators 
and  political  parties,  to  interest  themselves,  mthout  sufficiently 
understanding  them,  in  the  national  and  political'  afBedrs  of 
the  continent.  Mr.  Fox,  in  so  long  advocating  the  Jacobinism 
of  Paris,  had  injured  for  a  long  period  the  'cause  of  con- 
stitutional and  republican  revolution.  The  abilities  of  this 
orator  wer<B  over-rated  on  the  continent ;  for  he  had  nothing  of 
the  statesman  but  the  eloquence.  A  leader  of  opposition  and  a 
seeker  of  popularity,  above  all  things, — ^a  feeble  echo  of 
Mirabeau,  misplaced  in  an  English  Parliament, — ^a  powerless 
rival  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  true  impersonation  of  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  his  country, — ^he  had  wearied  without  conquering 
him.  The  good  sense  of  England  had  supported  Mr.  Pitt 
against  the  opposition  of  Fox,  the  champion  of  ultra-popularity, 
and  the  idol  of  the  clubs ;  and  this  temporary  exultation  of 
the  liberalism  of  England,  at  the  moment  that  Louis  XVIII. 
was  meditating  his  approaching  government  in  the  gardens  of 
Hartwell,  was  eminently  calculated  to  deceive  him  as  to  the 
disposition  of  Europe,  and  to  inspire  him  with  an  exaggerated 
faith  in  the  monarchical  principle  with  which  he  was  imbued, 
but  which  Europe  would  not  long  share  with  him. 
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XXXVIII. 

Nevertiheless,  these  ideas  far  transcended  the  ordinary 
range  of  thought  inspired  by  solitude.  Being  a  man  of 
reflection,  and  divested  of  ^ose  prejudices  of  birth  and 
education  which,  influenced  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  his 
courtiers,  he  had  an  extent  of  thought  on  a  level  with  the 
horizon  which  was  opening  before  him.  Had  he  been  more 
alone,  he  would  have  had  greater  freedom  and  strength  of 
opmion;  but  the  circle  in  which  he  lived  cramped  his 
thoughts ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  feign,  out  of  complaisance 
and  indulgence  for  his  household,  more  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  Revolution  than  he  really  felt.  He  was  in  reality 
veiy  well  inclined  to  pardon  a  Bevolution  which  would  bestow 
upon  him  a  throne,  and  would  co-operate  with  him  for  its  con- 
solidation by  the  influence  of  the  new  political  spirit.  His 
mind  had  been  regenerated  by  reflection,  in  proportion  as  his 
body  had  grown  old  in  years ;  he  was  a  king  of  the  past,  but  a 
man  of  the  present  time :  his  memory  was  one  of  routme, 
and  his  presentiment  that  of  genius.  Providence  seemed  to  have 
formed  and  reserved  him  with  the  design  of  connecting  the 
past  and  the  future,  to  conceive  a  Eestoratipn,  and  to  fail  in  it, 
not  from  a  want  of  understanding,  but  from  the  fault  of  his 
name. 

He  exhibited  to  observation,  in  his  external  appearance, 
this  struggle  of  two  nations  and  two  tendencies  in  his  mind. 
His  costume  was  that  of  the  old  regime,  absurdly  modified  by 
the  iterations  which  time  had  introduced  in  the  habits  of  men. 
He  wore  velvet  boots,  reaching  up  above  the  knees,  that  the 
rubbing  of  the  leather  should  not  hurt  his  legs  (frequently 
suflering  from  gout),  and  to  preserve  at  the  same  time  the 
military  costume  of  kings  on  horseback.  His  sword  never  left 
his  side,  even  when  sitting  in  his  easy  chair, — a  sign  of  the 
nobility  and  superiority  of  arms,  which  he  wished  always  to 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  kingdom.  His 
orders  of  chivalry  covered  his  breast,  and  were  suspended  with 
broad  blue  ribands  over  his  white  waistcoat.    His  coat  of  blue 
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cloth  participated  by  its  cut  in  the  two  epochs,  whose  costumes 
were  united  in  him, — ^half  court,  half  city.  Two  little  gold 
epaulettes  shone  upon  his  shoulders,  to  recall  the  general  by 
Urdi  in  the  king.  His  hair,  artisticall j  tomed  up*  and  curled 
by  the  implement  of  the  hair  dresser  <m  his  temples,  was  tied 
behind  with  a  black  silk  riband,  floating  on  his  collar.  It 
was  powdered  in  the.  old  fashion,  and  thus  concealed  the 
whiteness  of  age  under  the  artificial  snow  of  the  toilet  A 
thr^e-comered  hat,  decorated  with  a  cockade  and  a  Miiite 
plume,  reposed  on  his  knees,  or  in  his  hand.  He  seemed 
desirous  of  preserving  upon  all  his  person  the  impression  and 
public  notice  of  his  origin  and  of  his  time,  that  in  seeing  him 
the  present  age  mi^ht  look  up,  with  material  glance  as  well  as 
with  the  eye  of  thought,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that 
ceremonial  should  command  respect  through  astonishment. 
He  generally  continued  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  only  walked 
occasionally,  supported  on  the  arm  of  a  courtier  or  a  servant 

XXXIX. 

But  if  his  antique  costume,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  body,  recalled  the  decay  of  the  past  century,  and 
the  debilitating  advance  of  age,  it  was  not  die  same  with  re- 
spect to  his  general  aspect.  The  serenity  of  his  countenance 
was  astonishing ;  the  beauty,  the  nobility,  and  the  grace  of  his 
features  attracted  the  regard  of  all.  It  might  be  said  that 
time,  exile,  fatigue,  infirmity,  and  his  natural  corpulence  had 
only  attached  themselves  to  his  feet  and  his  trunk,  the  better 
to  display  the  perpetual  and  vigorous  youth  of  his  countenance. 
The  observer  in  studying  never  got  tired  of  admiring  it.  His 
high  fdrehead  was  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  the  rear,  like  a 
subsiding  wall ;  but  the  light  of  intelligence  played  upon  its 
broad  convexity.  His  eyes  were  large  and  of  azure  blue, 
prominent  in  their  oval  orbits,  luminous,  sparkling,  humid, 
and  expressive  of  frankness.  His  nose,  like  that  of  all  the 
Bourbons,  was  aquiline,  his  mouth  partly  open,  smiling,  and 
finely  formed.  The  outline  of  his  cheeks  was  full,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  efface  the  delicacy  of  form  and  the  suppleness  of 
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muscle.  The  healthy  tint  and  the  lively  freshness  of  youth 
\9ere  spread  over  his  countenance.  He  had  the  features  of 
Louis  XV.  in  all  their  beauty,  lit  up  with  an  intelligence  more 
expanded  and  a  reflection  more  concentrated,  wherein  majesty 
itself  was  not  wanting.  His  looks  alternately  spoke,  interro- 
gated, replied,  and  reigned,  pointing  inwards,  as  it  were,  and 
displaying  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  his  soul.  The  im- 
pression of  these  looks  was,  like  a  thousand  others,  engraved 
in  the  memory,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  speech  to  make 
them  easily  recognised.  At  any  expression  displayed  upon  his 
countenance,  at  onee  pensive  and  serene,  abstracted  and  pre- 
sent, commanding  and  gentle,  severe  and  attractive,  no  one 
could  say, ''  This  is  a  sage,  a  philosopher,  a  politician,  a  pontiff, 
a  legislator,  or  a  conqueror;"  for  the  repose  of  nature  and  the 
msyesty  of  quietude  removed  all  resemblance  to  these  profes- 
sions, which  wrinkle  and  make  pallid  the  features;  but  one 
would  say,  ^*Tis  a  king!*'  but  'tis  a  king  who  has  not  yet 
experienced  the  cares  and  lassitude  of  the  throne ;  'tis  a  king 
who  is  preparing  to  reign,  and  who  anticipates  nothing  but 
pleasure  from  the  throne,  the  future,  and  mankind  in  general. 
Such  was  the  King  at  Hartwell,theeveof  thedayonwhich 
Proridence  sought  him  in  his  exile  to  restore  him  to  royalty. 
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I. 

The  Count  d'Artois  was  younger  in  point  of  age  than  his 
brother  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  had  he  lived  a  century  he  would 
always  have  been  inferior  in  intellect.  His  was  one  of  those 
natures  that  never  come  to  maturity,  because  they  only  possess 
the  qualities  and  defects  of  youth.  In  his  adolescence  the 
Count  d'Artois  had  been  the  idol  of  his  family,  of  the  court, 
and  of  Paris.  His  handsome  person,  his  gracefulness,  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  character,  even  the  frivolity  of  his  mind, 
the  better  corresponded  with  the  mediocrity  surrounding  him. 
He  had  an  open  and  good  heart,  a  prodigal  liberality,  an  integrity 
of  disposition,  and  chivalric  fidelity  to  his  word.  His  passion 
for  thd  fair  sex — a  vice  considered  excusable,  and  often  honour- 
ed in  heroes, — the  appearance  rather  than  tlie  reality  of  mill- 
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tary  taste — a  quick  and  ready  wit  in  repartee — that  fertility  which 
his  flatterers  called  the  genius  of  the  French — had  rendered 
this  young  prince  popular  amongst  the  aristocratic  party ;  and 
they  had  held  him  up  in  contrast  to  his  brother,  the  Count  de 
Provence.  The  more  the  Count  de  Provence  had  shown  him- 
self favourable  to  the  reforms  of  the  kingdom  and  the  popular 
inclinations  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  more  had  the  Count  d'Artois 
declared  himself  the  disdainful  opponent  of  all  concessions,  and 
the  determined  conservative  of  the  vices  and  rottenness  pf  the 
government.  He  affected  to  look  upon  the  impending  Revolu- 
tion as  one  of  those  transient  commotions  of  the  lower  orders 
.  which  should  be  suppressed  and  not  discussed.  None  of  those 
ideas  which  then  filled  the  rest  of  the  world  had  eyer  entered 
into  his  soul ;  for  these  ideas  pre-supposed  intelligence,  and  he 
never  reflected. 

II. 

Spoiled  by  the  court,  flattered  by  a  circle  of  the  young 
aristocracy,  as  frivolous  and  unreflecting  as  himself,  held  forth 
to  the  army  and  nobility  as  the  prince  who  would  shortly  rally 
them  around  the  standard  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  who  was  to 
dissip&te,  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  all  the  liberal  dreams  of  the 
nation,  and  all  the  cowardly  concessions  of  the  throne, — this 
prince  was  blind  to  the  Revolution.  lie  went  on  hunting,  acting, 
loving,  finding  fault  with  the  court,  feeding  on  the  air  of  anti- 
revolutionary  opinion,  and  recommending  to  Louis  XVI.  such 
violent  or  daring  measures  as  his  counsellors  suggested  to  him. 
The  Revolution,  which  had  long  ascertained  the  impotence  of 
this  senile  foolery  in  a  young  prince,  treated  it  with  contempt, 
while  it  foi^ave  him  hi^s  antipathy  to  itself,  not  fearing  him 
sufficiently  to  hate  him,  and  either  forgetting  him,  or  considering 
him  of  secondary  importance.  Mirabeau,  the  Duke  d'Orleaus, 
Bamave,  the  constitutional  party,  and  the  Jacobins  were  all 
satisfied  that  there  was  to  be  found,  in  this  young  prince,  neither 
resource  for  the  government  nor  serious  danger  for  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  looked  upon  with  indifference.  The  Queen 
alone,  and  those  of  her  own  court,  such  as  the  Polignacs,  the 
Bezenvals,  Lamballes,  Vaudreuils,  Coignys,  Adhemars,  and 
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Fersens,  secretly  fomented  the  imaginary  heroisms  of  the  Count 
d*Artois  and  the  yoang  noblemen  who  surronnded  him.  The 
King  loved  but  never  consulted  him.  The  Count  do  Provence 
pitied  his  boastings,  and  both  wished  he  would  quit  the  courts 
and  thereby  remove  the  unpopularity  which  he  drew  upon  the 
King  his  brother;  while  the  party  most  opposed  to  innovation 
desired  still  more  strongly  to  constitute  this  young  prince  the 
ambassador  of  absolute  monarchy  and  the  French  aristocracy  ih 
Europe,  to  collect  around  him  the  emigrants  on  the  frontiers, 
and  establish  him,  as  he  had  already  established  himself,  the 
heroic  liberator  of  the  throne,  and  its  avenger  on  the  audacity 
of  the  nation. 

III. 

The  antipathy  which  the  people  of  Paris  felt  towards  iin., 
the  first  popular  disturbances,  the  sitting  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume, 
the  taldng  of  the  Bastile,  the  ministry  of  Necker,  who  had  been 
forced  upon  the  crown,  as  a  foretaste  of  the  dangers  and  insults 
the  court  would  be  Bulject  to,  soon  decided  him  on  adopting 
the  last  resource  of  emigration  and  war  agauxst  his  country. 
He  fled  from  Versailles  at  the  end  of  1789,  went  to  Brussels, 
and  from  thence  to  Irwin,  to  his  wife's  fkmily,  where  he  soli- 
cited succours  and  subsidies  from  the  court  of  Sardinia,  collected 
around  him  some  few  members  of  the  discontented  French 
nobility  at  Chambery,  on  the  extreme  frontier,  dispatched  some 
agents  to  Lyons  and  through  the  south  of  France  to  agitate  in  hiis 
behalf,  failed  everywhere,  re-crossed  the  Alps,  had  some  confer- 
ences at  Mantua  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  induce  him 
to  form  one  of  a  leagtie  of  the  sovereigns  against  his  country, 
obtained  nothing  but  promises,  met  with  nothing  but  tardiness, 
and  at  last  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  Catherine  II.  This 
princess,  who  saw  at  a  glance  the  bearing  of  the  insurrectionaxy 
principles  of  the  Revolution  on  all  nations,  was  in  seardi  <tf  a 
hero  to  oppose  to  the  popular  leaders.  All  that  had  been  tdd 
her  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  of  his  opinions,  of  his  ardour  and  im- 
patience for  the  combat,  led  the  Empress  to  hope  that  he  would 
prove  to  be  the  Maccabeus  of  thrones.  She  received  himaa  t^e 
i^ituie  restorer  of  monarchy  in  the  west,  bestowed  on  him  sub- 
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sidies  and  encouragements,  and  prepared  for  him  contingents  of 
troops  for  the  Coalition,  in  which  she  wished  to  induce  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  join.  She  presented  him  with  a  sword  studded 
with  diamonds,  and  addressed  him  in  words  that  enhanced  the 
value  of  this  gift,  signifying  a  declaration  of  war  with  Fiuoce ; 
but  she  was  not  loz^  in  diseoveiing  that  the  joung  prince  was  pos 
sessed  only  of  the  heart  and  outward  appearance  of  a  hero,  and 
that  his  intelligence,  dissipated  hj  a  court  life,  and  enervated 
bj  the  adulations  of  his  flatterers,  would  be  wasted  in  unsatis- 
factory attempts  and  empty  boasts,  unprofitable  to  the  common 
cause ;  and  having  thus  seen  him  she  no  longer  hoped  for 
anything  from  his  efforts. 

IV. 

The  Count  d'Artois  visited  in  this  manner  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  leaving  behind  him  everywhere  a  favourable  im- 
pression as  to  his  agreeable  manners,  his  vivacity,  and  honesty 
of  purpose ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  conviction  of  his  insoffi- 
cieney ;  and  then  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he 
became  the  hero  of  Coblentz.  The  emigration,  inereased  by 
terror  at  each  fresh  attack  of  the  Bevolution,  and  now  become 
almost  a  fashion  amongst  the  nobility  in  the  court  acnd  in  the 
army,  had  gathered  around  him  with  all  its  fears,  its  threats, 
and  its  imbecilities.  He  was  the  prince  that  suited  its  fallacies, 
while  he  reigned  over  it  by  right  of  self-delusion  and  short- 
sightedness, and  possessed  that  popularity  which  is  derived 
from  community  of  cause  and  of  folly.  He  drew  aroimd  him 
all  those  unpopular  persons  and  professors  of  doctrines,  whom 
a  sense  of  their  incompatibility  with  the  state  of  the  nation 
obliged  to  desert  their  native  land ;  his  was  a  court  eoiaaLposed 
of  the  aged  and  the  youtMul.  The  old  endgranllB  talked, 
wrote,  and  intrigued  for  him;  the  young  ones  devotedly 
proffered  him  their  arms  and  their  lives.  This  little  fugitive 
France  in  a  strange  land  imagined  itself  sufficiently  strong  to 
combat,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  Revolution,  and  to  snbjugate 
revolted  France  to  their  young  Coriolanus. 
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V. 

The  intrigues  and  threats  of  the  Count  d'Artois  compro- 
mised Louis  XVI.  in  the  ejes  of  his  people,  and  immensely 
aggravated  his  embarrassment  and  his  danger  in  Paris.  The 
young  prince  was  inciting  all  the  powers  of  the  North,  and  of 
the  German  Empire,  to  war;  at  the  same  time  that  the  king, 
a  hostage  to  France,  in  the  Tuileries,  was  negociating  peace. 
This  unfortunate  monarch  knew  too  well  that  the  war,  demanded 
by  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  with  cunning  obstinacy,  would 
give  a  decisive  impetus  to  the  slumbering  Eevolutiony  and 
that  the  first  reverses  which  France  suffered  would  be  the 
signal  for  all  sorts  of  accusations  and  outrages  against  his 
family  and  himself.  Robespierre  was  the  only  one  at  this 
time  who,  with  more  policy  than  the  Jacobins  and  more 
honesty  than  the  Girondists,  opposed  the  universal  impulse  in 
favour  of  war,  and  seemed  to  second  the  king  in  his  efforts  to 
preserve  peace.  The  fact  was,  that  Bobespierre  had  a  theory 
to  work  out,  and  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  nothing  but 
interest  and  ambition  to  gratify.  The  determined  tribune, 
which  was  destined  later  to  make  such  criminal  use  of  the  ase, 
was  at  this  time  in  dread  of  the  sword.  He  felt,  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  instinct,  that  if  the  war  was  imsuccessful,  it  would 
crush  the  Bevolution ;  and  that,  if  it  was  successful,  it  would 
quickly  turn  the  army  against  the  National  Assembly,  create 
an  armed  populace,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  for  a  de- 
mocracy, and  cause  arms  to  dominate  over  ideas.  But  the 
King  and  Bobespierre,  by  themselves,  could  not  control  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  emigrants,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Girondists, 
who  all  believed  their  interest  lay  in  a  war,  to  which  they  all 
sacrificed  the  King,  and  war  accordingly  broke  forth. 

VL 

The  Count 'd*Artois  left  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Prince  de  Cond^,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  young  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  was  bom  a  soldier.    He  had  been  rejoined  at 
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Coblentz  by  the  Count  de  Provence,  who  was  older,  graver, 
and  more  experienced  than  he ;  and  these  two  pritices,  who  dis- 
trusted one  another,  and  neither  of  whom  would  give  way  to 
the  other  before  their  partisans,  divided  between  them,  in 
almost  equal  parts,  their  claims  and  the  authority  they  arrogated 
to  theiAselves  abroad,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVI.  Each  of 
them  had  his  court — ^his  policy — sometimes  in  common,  but 
more  frequently  separate, — his  agents,  and  his  intrigues  in 
France  and  the  various  courts ;  and  from  that  time  forward, 
when  the  Hestor&tion  was  but  a  distant  dream,  the  friends, 
publicists,  and  envoys  of  the  Count  d'  Artois  distinguished  them- 
selves from  those  of  the  Count  de  Provence  by  a  display  of  more 
incurable  prejudice  against  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  irreconcil- 
able hatred  against  all  popular  principles,  and  all  concessions  to 
tlie  Revolution. 

VII. 

The  war  was  tame  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants.  After  the 
attempt  of  Prussia  to  invade  France,  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  victories  of  Dumouriez,  the  10th  of  August,  and 
the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Count  d'Artois 
was  disheartened,  and  lost  all  ^  hope  on  the  continent.  Not 
wishing  to  remain  subordinate  to  his  brother,  he  continued  to 
wander  through  Europe,  and  at  last  withdrew  to  England  with 
the  empty  title  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  which 
Louis  XVIII.  had  conferred  upon  him,  to  gratify  his  ambition, 
and  satisfy  his  apparent  desire  for  aictivity  in  affairs.  From 
that  time  forward,  surrounded  by  the  same  friends  that  had  so 
badly  advised  his  youth,  he  continued  incessantly  to  hatch 
plots  for  the  restoration  of  royalty,  in  La  Vendue,  Brittany, 
and  Normandy ;  but  his  friends  would  never  allow  him  to  make 
a  descent  himself.  Almost  an  eye  witness  of  the  insurrections, 
the  devotion,  the  prodigies  of  valour  of  Charette,  La  Roche- 
jaquelein,  Lescure,  and  their  intrepid  and  undaunted  soldiers, 
he  contented  himself  with  forwarding  them,  from  time  to  time, 
arms,  sub^dies,  proclamations,  and  emissaries.  Another  Henri 
Quatre,  or  a  French  Gustavus  Vasa,  might  then  havegiven  aunity 
of  purpose  and  impetus  to  such  an  enthusiasm  for  war  against 
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the  worn-out  and  exhausted  Convention,  from  which,  if  the 
Restoration  had  not  conquered,  the  monarchy  would  at  least 
have  fallen  gloriously. 

VIII. 

At  last  the  English  goyemment,  which  had  heen  Tilely 
calumniated  by  the  emigrants,  as  to  the  unlimited  assistance 
which  it  had  lent  to  them,  consented  to  land  the  Count  d'Artois 
on  the  coast  of  France,  with  a  squadron  and  regular  f<»ces 
worthy  of  a  Pretender.  The  bravery  and  genius  of  General 
Hocfae,  however,  disconcerted  and  destroyed  the  debarcation 
of  the  advanced  guard  of  this  expedition  at  Quiberon.  The 
Connt  d'Artois  was  called  upon  by  the  royalist  armies  of 
Brittany  to  join  them ;  but,  after  having  passed  several  weeks 
in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  at  Tlsle  Dieu  he  seemed  to  dread  the 
soil  that  had  invited  him.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away,  with  a  show  of  pretended  violence  done  to  his  courage 
by  the  English  Admiral,  and.  arrived  in  London,  without 
having  put  a  foot  on  that  land  of  France  which  he  had  been 
menacing  with  his  presence  for  so  many  yeara.  The  emigrants, 
on  their  return,  broke  out  into  invectives  against  the  English 
government,  which  they  accused  of  a  wish  to  deliver  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  republicans.  The  truth  was  for  some  time 
obscured  by  ingratitude,  but  it  appeared  at  last.  The  prince 
had  shown  either  a  want  of  prudence,  in  soliciting  an  invading 
expedition,  or  of  resolution  in  not  landing  to  join  Charette  and 
the  Vendlan  armies.  Charette,  who  was  ind^nant,  disdained 
to  conceal  his  anger;  and  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  knew  how  to 
<Iie  even  for  those  who  were  afraid  to  fight. 

The  following  is  the  letter,  in  which  he  put  to  the  blush 
the  timid  counsellors  of  the  Count  d'Artois  for  their  desertion. 
In  civil  war  cowardice  is  an  additional  crime. 
**  Sire, 

••The  cowardice  of  your  brother  has  ruined  all.    He  could 

only  appear  upon  the  coast  to  lose  or  to  save  all.    His  return 

to  England  has  decided  our  fate.     In  a  short  time  nothing 

more  will  be  left  me  but  to  perish  uselessly  in  your  service. 

•*  I  am,  with  respect,  your  Mi^testy's,  &o.*' 
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IX. 

Other  attempts,  equally  unfortunate,  were  made  at  the 
instigation  of  this  little  court,  after  the  fall  of  the  Pirec^ry 
and  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  power.  These  attempts,  in 
which  Georges  and  Fichegru,  and  their  respectire  friends 
took  part,  and  which  deprived  the  young  Polignacs  of  their 
liberty,  had  nothing  more  than  the  desperate  and  isolated 
character  of  forlorn  hopes.  The  honour  and  piety  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  shielded  him  from  eyeh  the  shadow  of  com- 
plicity in  the  concoction  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  in  the 
forcible  abduction  of  the  First  Consul,  which  Georges  was 
planning  at  Paris.  But  if  the  suite  of  the  Count  d'Artois  had 
no  concern  with  assassins,  they  had  some  connection  with  the 
brave  adventurers  of  Restoration,  who,  being  unable  to  conquer 
France,  attempted  to  take  it  by  surprise. 


This  prmce,  wearied  with  frustrated  hopes  on. earth,  had 
some  time  past  taken  refuge  in  the  hopes  of  heaven, — a  cruel 
loss,  bitterly  felt,  having  entirely  detached  him  from  this 
mundane  sphere.  The  motive,  the  energy,  and  the  perseverance 
of  his  change  of  life,  discovered  in  him  a  force  of  passion  and 
a  constancy  of  resolution  that  the  world  did  not  expect  under 
the  effeminacy  and  the  inconsistency  of  his  character.  He 
proved  that  if  he  had  been  better  directed  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  he  might  have  displayed  political  heroism,  as 
powerfully  as  he  developed  the  heroism  of  love  and  piety  ^ 

The  young  prince,  in  the  society  of  the  Queen,  had  become 
attached  to  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Countess  Jules  de  Polignac, 
the  favourite  of  that  princess.  This  young  lady,  possessed  of 
beauty  that  rivalled  that  of  the  Countess  de  Polignac,  had 
married  the  Count  de  Polastron,  and  her  amour  v^jith  the  Count 
d'Artois,  which  had  commenced  in  the  fetes  at  Trianon,  was 
resumed  and  continued  in  foreign  lands.  The  Count  d'Artois, 
consoled  and  intoxicated  by  the  charms  and  the  tenderness  of 
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this  accomplished  woman,  had  renounced,  in  his  passion  and 
fidelity  for  her,  all  the  trifling  liaisons  which  his  personal 
beauty  had  formed  around  him  in  his  youth.  He  only  lived 
in  future  for  Madame  Polastron,  who  was  for  him  the  model  of 
living  tenderness,  and  the  adored  souvenir  of  his  youth,  of  the 
court,  and  of  his  countiy.  A  decline,  aggravated  by  the  humid 
climate  of  England,  seized  on  Madame  Polastron,  and  she  beheld 
death  slowly  approaching  her,  in  all  the  freshness  of  her  charms, 
and  all  the  delights  of  a  mutual  flame.  Religion,  however, 
consoled  her,  as  it  had  consoled  La  Valli^re,  and  she  wished  to 
impart  its  consolation  and  its  immortality  to  her  lover.  He 
became  a  convert,  at  the  voice  of  that  love  which  had  so  often 
and  so  delightfully  dissipated  his  serious  thoughts.  One  of  his 
almoners,  who  has  since  become  Cardinal  Latil,  received,  even 
in  the  chamber  of  the  repentant  beauty,  the  confession  and  the 
remorse  of  the  two  lovers.  "  Swear  to  me,"  said  Madame  de 
Polastron  to  the  young  prince,  "  that  I  shall  be  your  last  fault 
and  your  last  love  upon  earth,  and  that  after  me  you  will  love 
only  the  object  of  whom  I  cannot  be  jealous — God  himself." 
The  prince  took  the  oath  with  his  heart  and  his  lips,  and 
Madame  Polastron,  thus  consoled,  carried  with  her  last  embrace 
his  oath  to  heaven.  The  Count  d'Artois,  kneeling  at  the  bed- 
side of  his  mistress,  repeated  his  oath  to  her  shade ;  and  he 
kept  it,  although  young,  handsome,  a  prince,  and  a  king,  still 
beloved,  through  a  long  life  even  to  the  tomb. 
From  this  day  he  was  an  altered  man. 

XI. 

But  that  probity  of  heart  which  he  found  in  love,  and  that 
piety  which  he  drew  from  death,  only  changed  the  nature  of 
his  weaknesses.  His  new  virtues  had  from  that  day,  for  him, 
the  effect  of  his  ancient  faults.  They  contracted  his  under- 
standing without  elevating  his  courage.  They  delivered  him 
over  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  which  piously  took 
advantage  of  his  conscience,  as  others  had  done  of  his  levities. 
His  policy  was  nothing  more  than  a  blind  devotion  to  the  tem- 
poral restoration  of  the  church,  in  whose  eyes  the  Bevolution 
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wsis  no  less  culpable  than  in  those  of  the  throne  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. He  Tvished  to  redeem  the  unbelief  of  his  youth  by 
services  to  the  faith  in  his  mature  age.  With  all  his  heart 
he  devoted  his  future  reign  to  that  one  object,  and  he  retained 
near  his  person,  as  experienced  councillors,  the  emigrant 
bishops  of  his  court,  who  had  been  the  witnesses  of  his  grief, 
and  who  had  blessed  his  adieux  to  the  woman  that  he  had  given 
them.  M.  de  Latil  and  M.  de  Couzee,  the  one  a  future  car- 
dinal, and  the  other  already  bishop  of  Amiens,  the  Abbe  de 
Bouvans,  and  other  members  of  the  clergy,  refugees  at  London, 
inspired  more  and  more  his  policy.  His  intimacy  with  them 
recalled  the  exiled  and  devout  coiirt  of  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  The  throne  and  the  altar  were  the  two  countersigns  of 
his  councils  and  of  his  agents.  He  thought  that  the  divine 
protection,  which  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  and  the  holiness  of 
his  designs  would  assure  to  his  cause  from  on  high,  would  dis- 
pense with  all  human  sagacity,  and  give  the  triumph  by  miracles 
to  the  policy  of  the  King,  now  identical  with  that  of  God.  The 
worldly  thoughts  and  earthly  policy  of  his  brother  Louis  XVIIL 
appeared  to  Mm  almost  a  concession  to  the  impiety  of  the  times, 
and  a  fatal  acceptation  of  the  philosophical  and  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  separated  more  than 
ever  from  him,  and  lived  in  London  in  a  sphere  devoted  to 
private  friendship,  pious  offices,  and  anticipated  opposition  to 
the  future  reign.  He  looked  out  eagerly  for  the  moment  when 
the  Empire  should  fall  to  pieces,  to  be  the  first  to  enter  France, 
through  the  breach  made  by  the  allied  armies,  to  outstrip  his 
brother  there,  to  justify  his  reputation  as  a  militaiy  and  adven- 
turous prince,  and  to  take  there,  under  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
general  of  the  kingdom,  an  initiative,  a  part,  and  a  party 
which  would  ensure  him  a  great  influence  on  the  Restoration. 
The  circumspect  and  serious  character  of  his  brother,  the  infirmi- 
ties which  condemned  him  to  inaction,  the  title  of  King  which, 
forbade  him  to  expose  himself  in  camps,  left  to  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  his  sons  this  advantage,  if  they  wished  to  take  it, 
over  the  court  of  Hartwell.  His  manly  youth,  his  noble  and 
elastic  figure,  and  his  royal  countenance,  at  once  recalled  to 
mind  Francis  I.,  Henri  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.    His  handsome 
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features,  his  readily  extended  hand,  his  frank  and  martial  tone, 
and  his  graceful  horsemanship,  eminently  calculated  him  for 
engaging  tbo  attention  of  the  people,  and  forming  the  living 
programme  of  a  Bestoration. 

XII. 

This  prince  had  two  sons,  the  Dukes  d^AngoulSme  and 
Berry.  The  Duke  d'AngoulSme  was  one  of  those  men  of 
ordinary  minds,  excellent  hearts,  modest  pretensions,  and  oool 
courage,  of  whom  nothing  would  ever  he  remarked  hut  their 
virtues,  if  they  were  not  pushed  forward  hy  their  hirth  into 
positions  too  elevated  for  their  ohscure  qualities.  He  had  never 
known  the  pleasures  of  youth.  Becalled  from  the  camps  of 
the  emigrants  hy  his  uncle  Louis  XYIII.  to  many  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  he  had  always  lived  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Count  de  Provence,  and  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  who 
was  more  intelligent  and  more  energetic  than  himself.  He 
had  readily  admitted  these  two  superior  qualities;  and  hewing 
with  all  his  heart  to  the  mi^sterial  wisdom  of  the  King,  and 
to  the  ardent  piety  of  his  wife,  he  had  thought  through  ^:iB 
one,  and  acted  through  the  other.  He  was  only  fitted  hy 
nature  for  the  part  of  an  obedient  disciple  of  a  master  whom 
he  admired,  and  the  faithful  husband  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
his  first  and  only  love.  Louis  XVIII.  took  a  pleasure  in 
forming  him  for  the  throne,  which  he  was  one  day  to  occupy. 
He  was  the  Telemachus  given  by  exile  to  this  sage,  out  of 
^hom  he  wished  to  fashion  a  king ;  but  Nature  did  not  second 
his  efforts,  for  she  had  only  given  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me 
the  materials  of  an  honest  man.  Even  his  external  appearance 
unfortonately  belied  his  character  as  an  hereditarjr  prince, 
destined  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  people  around  the  throne 
of  an  old  man.  Being  the  son  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
£avoy,  he  bore  in  his  features  and  in  his  demeanour  the  im- 
press of  those  rough-hewn  and  unintelligent  natures  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Alps.  This  fidse 
aspect  was  not,  however,  the  real  expression  of  his  mind, 
which  was»  on  the  contrary,  sound,  reflective,  and  studious; 
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but  it  jna  the  misfortune  of  his  physiognomy.  His  eyes 
blinked  in  looking  at  aa  object,  as  if  they  dreaded  the  light ; 
his  mouth  displayed  convulsire  smiles,  not  in  accordance  mth 
liis  thoughts;  his  head  shook,  as  if  badly  balanced  on  bis 
shoulders ;  and  he  walked  with  a  waddlmg  gait,  keej^ng  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  points  of  his  toes.  He  stammered  in 
speaking,  and  was  intimidated  at  everything  except  a  sword ; 
for  he  was  as  brave  as  if  bom  a  soldier.  He  loved  the  camp ; 
but  the  camp  could  not  love  him,  until  he  was  thoroughly 
known  in  it.  He  lived  at  Hartwell,  docile  to  his  wife  and  to 
the  King*    His  opinions  were  constitutional. ' 

XIII. 

The  Duke  de  Berry,  his  brother,  was  altogether  different 
in  his  nature,  his  character,  and  his  tastes.  He  had  all  the 
impetuosity,  iAie  turbulence,  and  the  roughness  of  a  vigorous 
prince,  abandoned  to  his  own  exuberance  and  juvenile  errors : 
all  the  vivacity  and  headlong  qualities  of  youth,  increased  by 
premature  independence,  and  by  the  flattery  of  his  father's 
courtiers.  He  had  signalized  himself,  when  a  mere  child,  in 
the  army  of  the  princes,  by  a  rash  and  headlong  bravery,  which 
had  won  him  the  lore  of  the  young  emigrant  nobility.  Idleness 
had  thrown  him  into  London,  where  he  lived  amidst  all  the 
pleasures  and  the  amours  of  his  race  and  of  his  age.  He  had 
nodiing  of  the  reflection  of  the  Duke  d^Angouleme,  nothing  of 
the  political  doctrines  of  his  uncle,  and  nothing  of  the  devotion 
of  his  father.  Surrounded  by  friends  and  mistresses,  he 
recalled  rather  the  youth  of  Charles  II.,  mingling  frivolity  and 
voluptuousness  with  the  adventures  of  exile;  but  he  had  neither 
the  seductive  manners  nor  the  grace  of  that  prince.  Short  in 
stature,  corpulent,  with  broad  shoulders,  like  Du  Guesclin,  a 
short  neck,  a  laif^e  head,  flat  features,  a  jerking  gait,  his  large 
blue,  and  intelligent  eyes  alone  recalled  the  Bourbon  race,  and 
his  smile  their  goodness.  His  mind  was  uncultivated,  but  he 
-was  prompt  in  lively  sallies, — those  flre  flashes  of  the  soul. 
His  rudeness  and  his  temper  were  repaired  by  his  generosity. 
He  wounded,  but  he  quickly  healed  the  wounds  he  made.    He 
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was  bom  a  soldier;  he  loved  anus,  horses,  and  troops;  but 
these  he  knew  not  how  to  win.  His  hand,  in  all  things, 
was  like  his  spirit,  too  rough  and  too  rude ;  but  his  braveiy 
was*  impetuous.  He  was  bom  to  shed  his  blood,  for  a  throne 
and  for  a  country,  elsewhere  than  under  the  porch  of  a  theatre, 
and  by  the  poignard  of  an  assassin. 

XIV 

The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  court  of  the  Count  d*Artois  and  the  rigid  court  of  Hart- 
well.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  orphan  aban- 
doned in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple,  after  the  murder  of  all 
her  family,  and  after  the  long  sufferings  of  her  young  brother,  the 
*  infant  king,  and  martyred  Louis  XVII.  There  has  never  been, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  so  tragical  a  destiny  as  the 
life  of  this  princess  displays.  I  have  delineated  it  in  the 
"  History  of  the  Girondists,"  from  her  cradle  at  Versailles  to  the 
execution  of  her  aunt,  Madame  Elizabeth,  to  whom  her  mother, 
Marie- Antoinette,  had  bequeathed  her,  on  quitting  her  prison 
to  mount  the  scaffold.  I  resume  her  history  from  that  time,  to 
follow  her  rapidly  to  the  period  when  she  was  drawing  nigh  to 
the  throne.  The  pity  of  France  and  of  Europe  had  not  lost 
eight  of  her  since  her  separation  from  it.  The  misfortunes,  the 
dungeons,  the  mournings,  the  executions,  the  tears  of  this  young 
princess,  suffering  for  the  wrongs  of  her  race,  of  which  she  was 
innocent  (the  victim  of  a  revolution  which  immolated  her  father, 
her  mother,  her  brother,  her  aunt,  and  left  her  alone  in  the 
vaults  of  a  prison  crowded  by  their  shades,)  had  all  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings  which  con* 
nected  the  imagination  of  France  with  the  absent  Bourbons. 
It  seemed  to  all  generous  hearts  as  if  a  deep  remorse  weighed 
upon  the  country  at  her  name,  and  that  the  French  people 
owed  her  a  secret  expiation.  When  outraged  nature  speaks  so 
loudly  in  the  souls  of  men,  of  women,  of  mothers,  daughters, 
and  young  generations,  nature  resumes  her  place  in  national 
policy.  The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  the  feeling  that 
influenced  the  cause  of  the  Bestoration. 
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XV. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  her  aunt,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
the  young  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  amidst  the  respect  of  the  forty 
companions  of  her  execution,  who  kissed  her  hand  before  they 
offered  their  necks  to  the  executioner,  the  young  princess,  then 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  inquired  of  all  the  gaolers  for  her 
mother  and  her  aunt,  without  the  least  suspicion  that  she 
was  separated  from  them  by  death.  She  thought  they  were 
in  another  prison,  or  detained-  by  the  interrogatories  of  a 
tribunal.  She  was  in  hopes  that  ^e  door  of  the  tower  of  the 
Temple,  on  opening,  would  restore  them  to  her  solitude  and  to 
her  tenderness.  The  gaolers  were  not  cruel  enough  to  unde 
ceive  her.  Time  alone  and  prolonged  absence  revealed  to  her 
the  dreadful  truth.  She  asked  permission  to  send  to  them  the 
clothes  and  linen  which  the  two  victims  had  left  in  the  press  of 
their  chambers;  the  gaolers  were  affected,  and  held  their 
tongues.  The  poor  child  was  astonished,  and  began  to  suspect 
that  her  mother  and  her  aunt  had  no  further  occasion  for  their 
prison  clothes  in  this  world.  She  melted  into  tears,  without, 
however,  entirely  despairing  of  their  return.  This  hope  sub- 
siding, day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  in  addition  to  the 
melancholy  faces  of  the  gaolers,  at  length  convinced  her  that 
she  must  hope  no  more. 

Her  mother  and  her  aunt,  on  leaving  the  prison,  bad  said 
to  her,  '*  If  we  do  not  return  you  must  ask  the  Commune  of 
Paris  for  a  woman  to  assist  you  in  the  dungeon,  that  you  may 
not  be  alone  amopgst  all  these  men."  She  obeyed  out  of 
def^ence  to  them,  she  says,  but  without  any  hope  that  her 
request  would  be  granted  by  her  hardened  masters.  They  told 
her,  in  fact,  that  she  had  no  occasion  for  a  woman  to  dress  her 
before  those  walls.  They  affected  to  think  that  her  loneliness 
and  despair  would  dhve  her  to  suicide,  which  the  piety  of  the 
young  girl  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  They  accord- 
ingly took  away  from  her  those  little  knives  which  were  at  that 
time  in  use  to  remove  the  powder  from  the  foreheads  of  ladies, 
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her  scissors,  her  needles,  a  hodkin,  and  even  the  most  hann- 
less  implements  of  iron  or  steel  requisite  for  female  work,  by 
which  she  might  have  relieved  the  idleness  of  her  solitude,  or 
mended  her  clothes,  which  were  now  in  rags.  Th^  took 
from  her  even  the  flint  and  steel,  with  which  she  could  occssion- 
all J  dispel  the  darkness,  and  cheer  her  long  sleepless  nights ; 
but  even  light  seemed  a  luxaiy  of  heaven  too  great  for  the 
young  captive,  and  she  was  forbidden  to  light  the  stove  which 
warmed  her  prison, 

XVI. 

The  only  consolations  she  enjoyed  were  sleep,  the  ai^t  of 
heaven  by  day  through  the  bars  of  her  prison  window,  and  a 
few  visits  to  the  Dauphin,  her  brother,  a  captive  in  a  neigh- 
bouring dungeon,  already  reduced  by  sickness  and  the  ferocity 
of  his  guardians.  The  turnkeys  who  conducted  her  in  these 
visits  were  sometimes  moved  to  pity,  and  were  mecciM,  but 
often  inebriated  and  brutal.  The  appearance  and  conversation 
of  her  brother  only  served  to  increase  her  consternation. 

This  child,  eleven  years  of  age  (auspiciously  bom,  and, 
when  he  entered  the  prison,  beautiM  as  his  mother,)  was 
reduced,  fallen  away,  and  prematurely  faded.  He  had  been 
torn  at  too  juvenile  an  age  from  the  care  of  his  mother  and  the 
affection  of  his  father,  and  delivered  over  to  paid  fanatics,  to 
kill  in  him  what  they  called  the  Young  Wolf  of  the  throne.  He 
had  been  taught  obscene  songs,  and  popular  insults  against  his 
own  family;  his  innocent  hand  had  even  been  forced  to  sign  an 
incestuous  deposition  against  his  own  mother,  the  impious 
meaning  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend.  They  had  brutal- 
ized him,  not  only  to  dethrone  him,  but  to  deprive  him  even  of 
his  childish  innocence  and  human  intelligence. 

''This  poor  child,"  wrote  his  sister,  *'lay  wallowing  in  his 
infected  dungeon,  amidst  filth  and  rags.  It  was  swept  out 
only  once  a  month.  His  sense  of  feeling  was  obliterated;  he 
had  a  horror  of  the  place,  and  lived  like  an  unclean  reptile  in 
a  common  sewer.  Nobody  came  near,  but  at  the  hour  they 
brought  him  his  nourishment :  some  bread,  lentils,  and  a  mor- 
ael  of  dried  meat  in  an  earthen  porringer,  but  never  fruit  or 
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vine.  Such  was  tbie  food  of  the  child  in  his  lonely  cell.  After 
the  death  of  Eobespiene  these  bratalities  were  softened  in  some 
degree,  but  they  were  still  fnghtbl 

XVII. 

"We  found  him/'  said  Harmand,  representative  &r  La 
Metise,  '*  in  a  little  dungeon,  without  any  other  furniture  than 
an  earthen  stove,  which  communicated  with  the  next  room. 
In  this  place  was  his  bed.  The  prince  was  sitting  before  a 
litde  square  table,  on  which  were  scattered  some  playing-cards; 
some  bent  into  the  forms  of  boxes  and  little  chests ;  others 
pOed  up  in  castles.  He  was  amusing  himself  with  these  cards 
when  we  entered;  but  he  did  not  give  up  his  play.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  of  slate-coloured  cloth ;  his  head  was 
bare.  There  was  a  truckle-bed  near  his,  on  which  slept  his 
keeper,  Simon,  a  cobbler,  whom  the  municipality  of  Paris,  before 
the  death  of  Bobespierre,  had  placed  in  charge  of  him.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  Simon  played  cruel  tricks  with  the  sleep 
of  his  prisoner.  Without  any  regard  for  an  age  when  sleep  is 
so  imperative  a  want,  he  repeatedly  called  him  up  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  "  Here  I  am,  citizen,''  would  the  poor  child 
reply,  bathed  in  perspiration,  or  shivering  with  cold.  *  Come 
here,  and  let  me  touch  you,'  Simon  would  exclaim;  and 
when  the  hapless  ciaptive  approached  him,  the  brutal  gaoler 
would  sometimes  give  him  a  kick,  and  stretch  him  on  the 
ground,  crying  out,  •  Get  to  bed,  you  young  wolf  I  * 

**  I  approached  the  prince ;  but  our  movements  seemed  to 
make  no  impression  upon  him.  We  begged  him  to  walk,  to 
talk,  to  amuse  himself,  to  reply  to  the  doctor  whom  the  Con- 
vention had  sent  to  see  him ;  but  he  listened  with  indifference, 
seeming  to  tmderstand,  yet  making  no  reply.  We  were  told 
that  since  the  day  when  the  Commissioners  of  the  Commune 
had  obtained  from  his  ignorance  in£unous  depositions  against 
his  parents,  and  when  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  crimes 
and  the  calamities  of  which  he  had  been  thus  made  the  un- 
thinking instrument,  he  had  come  to  a  resolution  never  to  speak 
again,  {or  fear  they  should  take  advantage  of  him.     ^  I  have 
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the  honour  to  ask  you,  Sir/  repeated  Harmand  to  him,  '  if 
you  ^sh  for  a  dog,  a  horse,  some  birds,  or  one  or  two  com- 
panions of  your  own  age  whom  we  will  send  to  you  ?  Would  you 
like  to  go  down  now  to  the  garden,  or  go  up  on  the  towers?' 
Not  a  word,  not  a  sign,  not  a  gesture  did  he  return,  although 
his  face  was  turned  towards  me,  and  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
astonished  attention."  "  This  look  of  his,"  added  the  commis- 
sioners, **had  such  a  eharacter  of  resignation  and  indifference, 
that  it  seemed  to  say  to  us : — '  After  having  made  me  depose 
against  my  mother,  you  no  doubt  think  of  making  me  depose 
against  my  sister.  For  two  years  you  have  been  killing  me, 
and  now  that  my  life  is  gone,  of  what  use  are  your  caresses? 
finish  your  victim ! '  We  begged  him  to  stand  up ;  his  legs 
were  long  and  small,  his  arms  slender,  his  bust  short,  his  chest 
sunk  in,  his  shoulders  high  and  narrow ;  his  head  alone  was  very 
beautiful  in  all  its  details,  the  skin  white  but  without  firmness, 
with  Jong,  curling,  flaxen  hair.  He  could  walk  with  difficulty,  and 
sat  down  after  taking  a  few  steps,  remaining  in  his  chair,  and  rest- 
ing his  elbows  on  the  table.  The  dinner  which  was  brought  to 
him,  in  a  red  earthen  porringer,  consisted  of  some  pulse  and 
six  roasted  chesnuts,  a  tin  plate,  with  no  knife  and  no  wine. 
We  ordered  him  better  treatment,  and  had  some  fruit  brought 
in  to  improve  his  meal.  We  askt^d  him  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  this  fruit,  and  if  he  liked  grapes,  but  received  no  answer  : 
he  ate  without  speaking.  When  he  had  eaten  the  grapes 
we  asked  him  if  he  would  like  more,  but  he  preserved  the  same 
silence.  We  demanded  if  this  obstinate  silence  had  been 
really  preserved  since  the  day  when  that  monstrous  deposition 
against  his  mother  had  been  violently  forced  from  him :  they 
assured  us  that  ever  since  that  day  the  poor  child  had  ceased 
to  speak.    Bemorse  had  prostrated  his  understanding.** 

XVIII. 

The  young  princess,  whose  prison  adjoined  that  of  her 
brother,  got  a  glimpse  of  him  sometimes  by  the  indulgence  of 
her  gaolers.  She  saw  him  perishing,  and  was  herself  dying 
with   a  double  agony*     Thus  eaiiy  was  the  hapless  child 
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elowly  travelling  towards  death,  like  a  plant  drooping  without 
8un  and  air. 

"The  Oonyention,"  she  said,  "  on  hearing  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  sent  a  deputation  to  ascertain  his  condition. 
The  commissioners  took  pity  on  him,  and  ordered  him  better 
treatment.  Laurent,  a  more  humane  man  than  Simon  the 
cobbler,  whom  he  had  succeeded,  took  down  a  bed  from  mj 
room  into  the  hole  occupied  by  my  brother,  his  own  being  full 
of  insects.  They  bathed  the  poor  fellow,  and  purified  him  from 
the  vermin  with  which  he  was  covered ;  but  they  still  left  him 
in  total  solitude.  I  begged  of  Laurent  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
fate  of  my  mother  and  my  aunt,  of  whose  death  I  was  ignorant, 
and  to  let  me  know  when  we  should  meet  again ;  but  he  replied, 
with  an  air  of  mystery  and  compassion,  that  he  had  no  informa 
tion  to  give  me  on  that  subject. 

**  The  following  day  some  men  in  scarfs,  who  came  to  see 
me,  and  to  whom  I  put  the  same  question,  replied  only  by  the 
same  silence.  They  added  that  I  was  wrong  in  asking  to  re- 
join my  parents,  since  I  was  very  well  where  I  was.  *  Is  it  not 
frightful,'  I  said  to  them,  *  to  be  separated  for  twelve  months 
from  my  mother  and  my  aunt,  without  hearing  any  news  of 
them  ? '  •  You  are  not  ill  ? '  said  these  men.  *  No,*  I  replied ; 
'but  cam  there  be  a  worse  malady  than  that  of  the  heart?' 
'  Hope,'  they  said  to  me  on  going  away,  *  in  the  justice  and 
the  goodness  of  the  French  people !  *" 

Was  this  pity,  or  was  it  irony? 

XIX. 

Thus  passed  away  days,  months,  and  years  for  the  captive 
of  sixteen,  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple.  At  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  Convention,  in  a  moment  of  mercy,  sent  a  man 
with  a  kind  heart  to  Laurent,  to  take  care  of  the  child.  His 
name  was  Gonin,  and  he  acted  towards  him  as  a  father.  The 
poor  fellow  was  at  last  allowed  to  have  a  Kght  in  the  evening 
in  his  prison,  and  Gonin  passed  whole  hours  with  him  to  amuse 
him.  He  took  him  down  sometimes  into  a  saloon  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  tower,  the  windows  of  which  having  no  shutters, 
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allowed  the  sun  to  ester,  and  permitted  him  to  see  the  leaves; 
and  occasionally  he  took  him  into  the  garden  to  recover  the  use 
of  his  legs.  Bat  the  stroke  of  death  had  been  given.  Gonin 
might  retard  his  dissolution ;  but  he  could  not  renew  the  spark 
of  life  in  this  hapless  victim  of  four  years  solitude  and  desti- 
tution. The  winter  passed  by  in  this  manner,  with  tolerable 
uniformity;  the  princess  having  been  allowed  fireinherprison^ 
and  being  also  supplied  with  the  books  she  named,  that  she 
might,  at  least,  converse  with  the  dead  and  with  her  God.  She  was 
only  debarred  from  all  information  as  to  the  fate  of  her  parents. 
At  the  commencement  of  spring  she  was  permitted,  firom 
time  to  time,  to  ascend  to  the  platform  of  the  tower,  wheiu» 
she  could  see  the  horizon  of  Paris,  and  even  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  What  were  her  feelings,  on  perceiving  the 
roofs  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  cathedrals,  and  the 
palaces  of  her  ancestors?  Her  unfortunate  brother,  the 
Dauphin,  was  now  rapidly  dying,  but  the  young  princess  was 
not  permitted  to  attend  upon,  or  even  to  see  him.  She  only 
learned  from  his  gaolers  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  was 
consuming  this  poor  child,  and  from  whom  she  was  only 
separated  by  a  partition. 

XX 

He  died  at  length  without  pain,  but  without  uttering  a 
word,  on  the  0th  June  1795,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
doctors  who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments  had  never  seen 
him  until  the  final  hour.  They  could,  therefore,  only  state  one 
fact  in  their  report  to  the  Convention,  namely,  that  a  sick  child 
had  been  presented  to  them,  under  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  that  this  child  had  died  in  their  presence.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  young  princess  had  been  admitted  to 
see  her  brother  during  the  last  period  of  his  existence,  nor 
during  his  illness,  nor  after  his  death.  Hence  suppositions 
and  conjectuxes  have  arisen,  which  have  neither  been  verified 
nor  contradicted,  on  the  substitution  of  a  silent  and  sufEering 
child  for  another  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  on  the  escape  of 
the  real  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  the  existence  of  a  legitimate 
but  imknown  king.    These  suppositions,  for  a  long  time,  in^ 
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flamed  the  imaginations  of  the  lovers  of  the  marrellous;  and 
though  they  were  very  improbable,  they  were,  nevertheless,  suflS- 
ciently  possible  to  encourage  credulity  and  fiction.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  influential  members  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, wishing  to  secure,  for  a  future  day,  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
thrones,  or  that  devoted  partisans  of  the  royal  family,  concealed 
under  the  uniform  of  guardians  of  the  Temple,  might  have 
succeeded  in  replacing  in  prison  one  child  by  another,  and  con- 
signing their  pious  substitution  to  the  grave.  But  that  the 
child  thus  delivered  from  fetters,  at  an  age  when  memoiy  im- 
presses everything  so  deeply  on  the  heart, — should  never  have 
recalled  the  circumstances  of  his  early  years,  and  his  escape 
from  prison, — that  the  agents  of  this  substitution  should  never 
have  claimed  the  merit  of  their  devotion, — that  the  young 
princess  (to  whom  this  brother,  again  found,  could  have  given  a 
thousand  unquestionable  testimonies  of  his  identity  by  his 
features,  by  his  memory,  by  the  confldence  of  a  life  of  eleven 
years  mingled  with  the  life  of  his  sister)  should  never  have 
spoken, — these  would  indeed  be  miracles  of  silence,  of  discre- 
tion, and  of  moral  impossibility,  more  astonishing  even  than 
the  miracle  of  escape  itself. 

The  silence  of  so  many  agents  connected  with  this  deliver- 
ance, and  the  silence  of  the  delivered  child  himself,  belie  this 
supposition.  To  achnit  it,  we  must  admit  other  improbabilitiesr 
still  more  unlikely  than  the  deliverance  itself.  It  must  have 
happened  that  the  instruments  of  this  substitution  had  all  died 
before  the  hour  of  revelation  had  sounded  for  them.  It  must 
have  happened  that  when  dying  they  had  not  confided  their 
precious  secret  to  any  member  of  their  family,  or  even  to  a 
friend.  It  must  have  happened  that  the  child  delivered,  had 
himself  died  before  he  had  spoken  a  word  about  his  previous 
existence :  and  it  must  have  happened  that  the  persons  to  whose 
care  this  child  would  have  been  confided,  whether  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  hadneverthemselves  whispered  to  the  world  the  secret 
of  this  mysterious  deposit.  All  this  is  possible,  no  doubt,  but 
of  a  possibility  so  extreme  and  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  the 
existence  of  Louis  XVII.  may  serve  as  food  for  the  imagination, 
and  as  a  text  fer  fancy,  but  never  for  the  serious  research  of 
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history.  It  is  one  of  those  enigmas  that  men  are  eternally  pro- 
posing, and  which  are  not  to  be  solved  but  by  probability  or  by 
Providence. 

XXI. 

The  princess  blessed  this  death  as  she  wept  for  it,  for  God 
at  length  had  delivered  her  brother  and  her  king  from  his  long 
punishment,  and  she  bore  hers  in  silence.  From  the  day  that 
the  Convention  had  nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  a  Pretender 
in  the  Temple,  public  pity  was  permitted  to  approach  her. 
Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.,  the  city  of  Orleans, 
formerly  saved  by  a  young  heroic  girl,  dared  to  intercede  for 
the  innocent  young  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  sent  deputies 
to  the  Convention  to  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  the  young 
princess,  and  her  restoration  to  the  bosom  of  her  family.  "  For 
who  amongst  us,"  said  the  deputies  from  Orleans, "  would  wish 
to  condemn  her  to  inhabit  a  place  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  her  family  ?'*  Nantes  followed  this  example ;  and  Charette 
had  also  demanded,  in  the  name  of  La  Vendee,  as  a  condition 
of  the  pacification  of  these  provinces,  that  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  should  be  restored  to  her  relations.  The  Com- 
mittee of  General  Safety,  composed,  since  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
of  men  glutted,  or  disgusted  with  proscriptions,  ordered  the 
guardians  of  the  Temple  to  allow  her  to  go  down  for  the  first 
time  into  the  garden.  She  walked  there,  followed  by  the  only 
companion  of  her  four  years'  imprisonment,  the  dog  of  her  father, 
Louis  XVI.,  which  that  prince  had  given  into  her  charge  when 
he  went  to  the  scaffold.  Ladies  of  the  old  court,  attached  to  the 
princess  before  her  misfortunes,  and  who  had  escaped  themselves 
the  scaffolds  and  dungeons  of  the  Revolution,  Madame  de  Chante- 
reine,  Madame  de  Mackau,  Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  her 
daughter  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Tourzel,  companion  of  the 
earliest  days  of  the  princess,  were  authorised  to  visit  her. 
Misfortune,  in  the  tender  breast  of  these  ladies,  had  added  pity 
to  respect :  while  the  windows  of  the  houses  which  surrounded 
the  garden  of  the  prison  wsre  opened,  as  during  the  first  days 
of  the  king's  captivity,  filled  with  friendly  faces,  and  poured  forth 
flowers  and  verses  at  the  feet  of  the  young  captive.    The  pam- 
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pblets  and  journals  of  the  day  descanted  on  this  moving  theme 
to  their  softened  or  isepentant  readers.  "The  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  is  at  length  free,"  said  these  periodicals,  **  to  walk 
in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  Two  commissioners  watch'  over 
her  steps,  and  only  approach  her  with  civility.  They  treat  her 
with  the  respect  inspired  by  the  memory  of  what  she  was,  and  the 
melancholy  sight  of  what  she  is  at  present.  A  goat,  which  she 
has  been  permitted  to  rear,  occupies  her  attention,  and  the  tamo 
animal  follows  her  with  fidelity.  A  dog  is^  above  all,  the  in- 
separable companion  of  the  young  prisoner,  and  appears  to  be 
very  much  attached  to  her.  *Tis  the  king's  dog,  at  present 
without  a  master,  and  which  still  appears  to  love  him  in  his 
child." 

XXII. 

M.  Hue,  an  old  servant  of  the  king's,  hired  one  of  the 
windows  which  overlooked  the  garden,  where  he  used  to  sing, 
like  Blondel,  the  servant  of  another  royal  captive,  consolatory 
lays  to  the  daughter  of  his  sovereign.  By  means  of  signals  he 
succeeded  in  putting  her  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  her 
uncle,  Louis  XVIII.,  to  which  the  princess  sent  a  reply  by 
the  connivance  of  the  commissioners,  who  shut  their  eyes  on 
the  occasion.  Gharette,  also,  transmitted  her,  through  this 
medium,  the  wishes  and  the  devotion  of  his  army.  Everything, 
in  short,  announced  the  approaching  termination  of  her  cap- 
tivity. The  30th  of  July,  the  Convention,  on  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Health  and  General  Safety,  decreed 
that  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  should  be  exchanged  with 
Austria,  for  the  representatives  and  the  ministers  whom 
Dumouriez  had  given  up  to  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  at  the 
time  of  his  defection, — Drouet,  Semonville,  Maret,  and  other 
prisoners  of  importaiice  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  She  left  ne 
other  trace  of  her  captivity  and  tears  in  her  prison  than 
these  two  lines,  engraved  by  herself  on  the  stone  sill  of  her 
window,  during  the  long  idleness  of  her  seclusion:-— 

"  0  my  father  I  watch  over  me  from  heaven ! 
0  my  God !  pardon  the  murderers  of  my  father !" 
u 
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XXIIL 

At  midnight,  on  the  19th  Deoember,  1795,  which  was  her 
•hirth-do^r,  she  was  releaead  ^m  priflon;  and  tiie  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Beaeeech,  to  prevent  any  commotion  of  the 
popnlaoe,  conducted  her  on  foot  from  the  Temple  to  a  neigh- 
bouring street,  where  his  caoiege  awaited  her.  The  carriage 
proceeded  1^  deserted  roads,  at  that  time  scarcely  formed,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Bouleyard,  and  stopped  on  a  vacant  piece 
of  ground  behind  the  Porte  SaintrMartin.  There  a  post- 
ohake,  occupied  by  Madame  de  Soucy,  under-govemess  of  the 
royal  children  of  France,  and  by  an  officer  of  gendarmerie, 
received  the  princess.  The  minister  enhanced  the  value  of 
restored  liberty  by  the  respect  and  pity  he  evinced  in  language 
and  manner ;  to  which  the  young  princess  could  only  reply  by 
her  tears.  She  left  behind  her,  in  addition  to  the  four  years 
of  her  youth  spent  in  the  gbom  of  a  dungeon,  the  bodies  of 
her  father,  of  her  mother,  of  her  aunt,  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe,  of  her  brother,  of  princesses  of  the  court ;  of  all, 
in  short,  that  she  had  known  and  loved  from  her  cradle.  The 
wheels  of  the  carriage  never  appeared  to  her  to  be  rapid 
enough,  to  fly  horn  a  soil  which  had  drunk  so  much  blood,  i 

devoured«o  many  victims,  widows,  wives,  smd  children — so  much 
innocence  and  virtue,  for  th^  crime  of  loyalty.  The  long  agony 
of  the  son  of  Louis  XVL,  the  execution  of  his  sister,  and  the 
captivity  of  his  daughter,  will  be  eternal  remorse  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  funereal  stains  upon  the  Revolution.  It  has 
taken  fifty  years  and  a  purer  revolution  to  restore  to  liberty  its 
innocence.  These  unmerited  executions,  these  decapitations, 
of  women,  the  protracted  immolation  of  a  child,  and  of  a  young 
girl,  for  four  years  enduring  agonies  worse  than  the  axe  itself, 
under  the  eyes  of  a  nation  renowned  for  its  generosity,  make 
the  hand  which  recounts  them  to  tremble.  Can  it  be  true  that 
extreme  civilization,  amidst  these  human  sacrifices,  loses  itself 
in  extreme  barbarism  ?  No,  certainly,  the  people  were  emeiging 
from  a  long  ignorance,  and  avenged  themselves  on  innocent 
objects.    They  had  .not  yet  learned  that  vengeance  springs 
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from  Tengeance,  and  that  God  never  grants  a  durable  liberty 
bnt  to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  people. 

XXIV. 

The  name  of  Sophie  concealed  her  real  name,  but  did  not 
hide  her  features.  The  resemblance  of  this  young  girl  to  liie 
image  of  Marie-Antoinette,  engrayed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  caused  her  to  be  suspected,  or  recognised,  three  or 
four  times  on  the  road.  But  there  were  no  longer,  as  at 
Yarennes,  national  guards  to  take  her  back  to  captivity ;  iheire 
were  only  humid  eyes  to  admire,  and  friendly  bands  to  appkud 
her  deliverance. 

XKV. 

Beauly  had  triumphed  over  sovrowand  sedlueion,  and  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  Bourbons  had  developed  her  charms 
amidst  the  gloom  of  the  Temple.  Waving  tresses,  a  flexible 
nook,  a  graceful  figure,  blue  eyes,  features  at  once  -majestic 
and  delicate,  the  tint  of  adoleacence  on  a  countenance  matured 
beyond  its  years  by  solitude,  the  pride  that  springs  &om  blood, 
the  sadness  that  arises  from  memory,  the  soul  in  mourning  on 
a  &ce  all  radiant  in  youthful  beauty,  fixed  and  enchanted  every 
eye.  No  one  could  look  on  her  without  seeing,  in  her  intelli- 
gent expression,  all  the  evils  that  had  crossed  her  destiny,  and 
all  that  still  beset  her  path.  It  was  the  tragic  apparition  of 
the  Eevolution  flying  from  the  executioner's  axe,  with  feet 
stained  with  parental  blood,  and  seeking  in  exile  refuge  from 
death.  She  was  everywhere  received  with  this  impression. 
People  knelt  to  her  in  Germany,  on  her  passage,  as  though 
they  beheld  a  resurrection  from  the  tombs. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  her  uncle,  had  prepared  an  apart- 
ment for  her ;  and  all  the  imperial  family  crowded  to  receive 
her  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  where  she  was  treated  in  every 
respect  as  an  archduchess.  She  was  now  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  the  Emperor  proposed  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his 
brother  the  Archduke  OharleSy  the  hero  of  Austria ;  but  she 
recollected  that  her  father,  Louis  XYI,,  had  destined  her  for 
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her  cousin  the  Doke  d'Angouleme,  eldest  son  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  she  wished  to  obey  his  last  will.  She  left 
Vienna  for  Mittau,  whither  the  king,  her  uncle,  called  her  for 
this  family  union.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
embraced  them,  as  if  in  him  she  had  again  found  her  father. 
The  prince  presented  to  her  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  as  one 
who  was  affianced  to  her  in  heaven :  he  then  conducted  her  to 
the  Abb6  Edgeworth,  who  had  received  the  last  prayers  and 
ihe  last  confession  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  who  only  quitted  him 
on  the  scaffold.  A  few  days  after  this  venerable  ecclesiastic, 
sanctified  in  her  eyes  by  the  recollections  he  recalled,  per- 
formed her  marriage  ceremony  with  the  young  prince.  This 
union  was  not  blessed  with  a  family.  The  axe  by  its  terror, 
and  captivity  by  its  torture,  had  stricken  the  posterity  of  the 
throne  even  in  this  last  surviving  branch. 

The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  followed  the  exiles,  the  changes 
of  country,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  uncle  in  all  his  vicissitudes. 
This  prince  loved  her  from  feeling  as  well  as  from  policy,  and 
prided  himself  on  her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  the  sympathy 
she  excited  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  called  her  his  Anti- 
gone, and  he  exhibited  himself,  supported  on  the  arm  of  his 
niece,  as  royalty  protected  from  on  high  by  the  angel  of 
sorrow.  She  resided  along  with  him  at  Hartwell,  remem- 
bering France  with  bitterness,  but  the  throne  and  her  country 
with  pride  and  the  innate  majesty  of  her  blood. 


XXVI. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Philippe-Egalit^,  had  sepa- 
rated his  cause  and  life  from  the  eider  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  Devoted  to  the  Bevolution  from  his  father,  and 
brought  up  and  trained  to  war  by  Dumouriez,  he  had  fought 
with  that  general  at  Jemappes  against  the  emigrants ;  he  had 
followed  his  chief  in  his  defection  and  treachery  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  had  passed  over  with  Dumouriez  and  his  staff  to  the 
enemy.  Though  an  emigrant  now  in  his  turn,  his  name  and 
supposed  opinions  had  prevented  him  from  seeking  an  asylum 
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in  the  camp  of  the  princes  or  in  the  courts  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  he  had  vegetated  in  obscurity  in  Switzerland  and  America, 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  ordinary  occu- 
pations. His  mind,  which  was  of  the  common  order,  but 
sagacious,  had  become  sharpened  by  the  difficulties  of  life ;  he 
had  conquered  the  obstacles  that  his  birth  and  antecedents 
opposed  to  his  fortune,  by  dint  of  caution  and  temporising.  At 
one  time  a  prince,  and  at  another  a  citizen,  he  had  rendered  • 
himself  equally  acceptable  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  to  the 
crown.  During  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  Bourbons,  and  disclaimed  the  defections 
and  votes  of  his  father,  and  during  the  war  of  independence 
he  had  gone  into  Spain,  and,  like  Moreau,  offered  his  sword 
against  Napoleon ;  but  the  Bourbons  and  the  Spanish  Cort&t 
were  afraid  of  accepting  service  from  a  prince  of  their  blood, 
which  would  pledge  tiiem  too  deeply  to  gratitude  towards  a 
future  pretender  to  the  crown.  The  Duke  d*Orleans  had  then 
gone  to  Sicily,  where  the  patronage  of  the  English,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  kings,  had  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Naples.  A  young  family  grew  up 
around  him,  and  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  France,  when 
the  fall  of  Bonaparte  and  the  secret  hope  of  taking  some  part  in 
the  Bestoration  recalled  him.  His  opinions,  hidden  as  his  soul 
and  his  ambiguous  origin,  rendered  him  as  likely  to  aid  in  as 
to  compete  with  a  E.estoration. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Count  d*Artois,  since  his  visit  to 
London,  looked  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  nothing  more 
than  a  worthy  gentleman,  entirely  devoted  to  the  cares  of  a 
family.  They  imagined  that,  by  restoring  to  him  his  rank  of 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  with  his  immense  fortune,  they  could 
attach  him  without  danger  to  a  monarchy  which  had  so  much 
to  forgive  to  his  name;  but  appearances  deceived  the  shrewd- 
ness of  Louis  XVIII.  himself.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
more  upright  in  his  actions  than  honest  in  his  pretended  self- 
denial.  It  was  not  his  part  to  conspire,  but  to  await  his  oppor- 
timity;  and  to  await,  in  certain  cases,  is  equivalent  to  con- 
spiracy. 
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XXVIL 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  and  liie  Duke  of  Bourbon,  his  son, 
although  not  much  in  favour  with  Louis  XYIII.,  and  more 
liked  in  the  camp  than  at  the  court,  lived  in  London,  and 
assumed  the  attitude  of  first  soldiers  of  the  monarchy. 

Since  the  great  Cond^  and  Rocroy,  the  heroism  of  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  seemed^  have  been  perpetuated  in  t!iis 
line,  and  it  was  the  only  branch  of  the  family  which  dented' 
itself  exclusively  to  the  sword.  The  military  glory  of  their 
ancestor  was  to  them  a  second  nobility,  which  they  preferred 
even  to  their  connection  with  the  throne. 

The  Prince  of  Cond^,  an  old  warrior  of  the  school  of 
Frederic  II.,  had  taken  part  against  tiiat  prince  in  the  scien- 
tific seven  years*  war,  and  even  our  reverses  had  been  a  souice 
of  glory  to  him.  Our  cannon,  saved  by  him  at  Bosbach,  orna- 
mented his  magnificent  gardens  at  Ohantilly.  Louis  XV  is 
said  to  have  loved,  amongst  many  other  ladies,  the  PrinceEib  of 
Hesse,  mother  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  and  the  fevour  he 
always  showed  the  son  led  to  the  belief  of  a  more  close  and 
*  dearer  consanguinity  than  the  mere  relationship  of  family. 
This  prince,  from  the  first,  had  pledged  his  fidelity  and  pride 
tt)  concede  nothing  to  the  views  of  the  Revolution.  It  seemed 
to  him  unworthy  of  his  race  to  address  a  people  otherwise  than 
sword  in  hand.  In  1789,  he  had  emigrated  with  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  his  grandson,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and 
had  planted  the  standard  of  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  iSke 
Rhine.  The  French  nobility  had  joined  him  as  their  chief, 
Germany  had  adopted  him ;  his  army  had  taken  his  name,  and 
become  the  camp  of  the  aristocracy  armed  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  endeavouring  to  reconquer  its  native  country,  with  the  aid 
of  the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

After  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793,  so  unfortunate  fer 
the  Coalition,  the  army  of  the  Princes  of  Cond6  had  passed 
into  the  pay  of  England,  and  remained  still  united,  but  inactive, 
befofe  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  watching  the  course  of  the 
civil  war,  to  take  part  in  it,  and  that  of  foreign  war,  to  turn  it 
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to  tlieir  advantage.  Courageous)  bat  undisciplined  and  inex^ 
peneneed,  and  under  die  command  of  three  mtropid  chiefs, 
tbe  army  of  Condd  had  yet  been  unable  to  achieve  any  decisive 
results.  The  renown  of  l^e  Cond^  had  increased,,  but  the: 
anti-revokitionists  had  not  gained  one  step  on  our  fstmtieKB* 
This  kind  of  life  was  gready  to  the  taste  of  the  PnzHse  of 
Cond^.  He  treated  with  the  German  courts,  tried  to  tamper 
^th  Fichegtu,  addze^ed.  the  Republic  on  terms  of  equality, 
oountsr-bahmced,  by  his  renown  and  popularity  im  tiia  emigrslr 
isumi,  the  rank  and  title  of  the  Count  of  Pravence,  and  of  the 
Cknmt  d^Artois ;  and,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  noble  military 
display,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  laiigely.  qb  the  subsidiea  fur- 
niahed  by  Russia,  Spain,  Germany^  and  England,  &ir  the  sup- 
port of  his  soldiery. 

Germany  once  conqmared,  this  army  paaeied'  into  the  pay  of 
the  BritLshi  government,  was  dispersed  ttoragh  Spain^  La  Ven- 
due, Russia,  and  indeed  everywhere,  while,  some  letomed  beg- 
garad  and  dispossessed  of:  their  pisoperty,.  to  fbraiice.  The 
Prince  of  Concha  and  his  son  withdrew  ia  Kngla-ndy  and.  retired 
to  a  magnificent  country  seat,  where  Ihey  gave  themselves  up 
tD  the  pursuit  of  the  hareditai^  passion  <^  their  £unily  for  the 
cfaaile,  and  whese  the  prince  at  last  married  the  beautiful 
Pmneesa  de  Monaco,  whom  he  had  loved  and  carried  dOT  by  force 
before  the  emigration ;  thus,  like  the  great  Conde,  blending  love 
with  war  and  exile. 

XXVIII. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  his  son  and  his  llentenantt  in  the 
acmy,  equalled  him  in  intrepidity.  This  prince,,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  falling  in  love  with  his  cousin,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  had  carried  her  off  from  the  convent  in  which  the 
princess  was  shut  up  ;  and  the  Duke  d'Enghien^  his  son,  was 
the-  fiouit  of  these  precocious  amours.  The  Duchess  of  Bour^ 
bon,  his  wi£3,  had  since  separated  from  him,  and  was  leuding 
in  England  in  a.  state  of  profane  liberty  mingled  m£b,  evange* 
lioal  piety.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  astoni^ed  the  repub- 
]i0$BL  army,  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  by  acts  of  temerity  and 
daring  exploits  in  the  vanguard,  which  canatituted  him  the 
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Eoland  or  the  Murat  of  the  emigration.  Ever  since  the  i 
fiination  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  this  prince,  losing  all 
hope  for  his  house  in  the  future,  had  given  himself  up  to  a 
state  of  inactivity  and  melancholy  listlessness,  £rom  which  he 
was  only  to  he  aroused  hy  the  sound  of  the  hunting  horn  in  the 
English  forests.  Even  glory  seemed  to  him  no  longer  worthy 
of  an  effort,  since  that  glory  must  die  with  his  name. 

The  two  Condfo  had  lost,  in  their  son  and  grandson  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  the  memorial  of  the  past,  and  the  hope  of 
the  future.  Two  generations  mourned  the  death  of  this  young 
prince,  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  hattle-Md,  to  perish  the  victim  of  amhition. 

It  now  remains  to  he  told  hy  what  catastrophe  this  prince 
was  cut  off  from  the  Restoration,  otherwise  nearly  complete,  of 
the  Bourhons,  who  had  heen  emigrants  since  1789;  for  his 
ahsence  made  a  more  vivid  impression  on  the  imagination  and 
heart  of  Europe  than  his  presence  could  have  done.  •  The 
sensation  which  was  caused  hy  the  crime  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  created,  in  a  great  measure,  the  interest  felt  for  his 
family,  and  the  antipathy  which  reflected  on  his  murderer. 
God  has  so  formed  the  human  heart  that  a  single  spot  of  crime 
will  ohscure  the  brightest  halo  of  gloiy,  and  justice  ever 
avenge  itself  in  an  unconquerable  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
victim. 

XXIX. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  the 
first  and  only  fruit  of  the  amours  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  then 
fifteen  yeara  of  age,  and  his  cousin  Bathilde  d'Orleans.  This 
princess  had  been  carried  off  by  him  from  the  convent  after 
marriage,  in  spite  of  the  families  of  both,  who  wished  to  sepa- 
rate the  lovers.  Poetry,  in  the  course  of  time,  availed  itself  of 
this  court  drama,  and  rendered  it  popular  on  the  stage  in  music 
and  in  verse.  But  this  too  premature  union  had  not  continued 
long  a  happy  one.  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  had  become 
the  object  of  a  new  love,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  formal  duel 
between  her  husband  and  the  Count  d*Artois,  for  an  impro- 
priety at  a  bal  masqu^. 
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The  Duke  of  Bourbon  adored  his  son,  and  brought  him  up 
to  war  from  the  earliest  age,  as  a  child  of  the  camp,  undev  the 
tents  and  in  the  campaigns  of  the  emigrants.  Nature  had 
fitted  the  young  prince  in  every  way  for  a  soldier ;  he  was  born 
a  soldier,  and  breathed  notlung  but  heroism ;  he  wished  to  pur- 
chase with  his  sword,  and  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
alone,  his  rank  in  the  army  of  his  grandfather,  whose  aide-de- 
camp  he  was,  and  the  esteem  of  his  companions-in-arms  and 
in  exile.  His  handsome  features,  in  which  were  blended  the 
feminine  grace  of  the  Orleans  family  and  the  martial  enthusiasm 
of  the  Condes,  his  blue  eyes,  his  aquiline  nose,  and  the  Spanish 
ovality  of  his  face,  the  expression  of  frankness  on  his  lips  and 
in  his  gestures,  the  youthfiil  bloom  of  his  cheeks,  his  afiGnble 
and  Mendly  disposition  towards  the  young  men  of  his  age,  his 
graceful  horsemanship,  his  tall  stature  when  on  foot,  his  brayeiy 
in  battle,  and  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, — ^had 
made  him  the  favourite  of  the  army.  In  vain  did  his  grand- 
father and  father,  in  the  skirmishes  of  the  outposts,  recommend 
him  to  the  care  of  the  veterans ;  they  could  not  restrain  him. 
He  was  impatient  to  spill  his  blood  for  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured,  and  already  it  had  been  shed  on  three 
occasions  by  the  bullets  or  the  sabres  of  the  Republicans.  At 
the  i^e  of  twenty-two  the  Duke  d'Enghien  possessed  the 
practised  instincts  of  war,  and  the  coup  d'eeU  of  a  general. 
At  that  early  age  he  already  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the 
army. 

XXX. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  army  of  Cond^,  he  conducted  a 
detachment  of  it  into  Russia,  and  the  young  Princess  Charlotte 
de  Rohan,  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he  voluntarily  carried  with 
him  through  all  the  chances  of  war,  followed  him  on  this  jour- 
ney, and  returned  with  him.  The  love  which  he  cherished  for 
her,  and  his  passion  for  war,  prevented  him  from  following  his 
grandfather  and  father  to  their  retreat  in  London.  He  ipHshed 
to  remain  in  retirement,  far  away  from  courts,  but  always  in 
sight  of  France,  and  near  the  scene  of  war,  should  it  again 
break  out    He  travelled  through  Switzerland  with  the  com- 
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fuaan  of  bis  youth,  and  returned  to  settle  mdl  her  at  EUten- 
ham, — a  village  in  the  tenritoiy  of  Baden.  He  heie  roywwMi 
in  obscurity,  in  love,  and  in  rustic  em^oyme&tii»  after  the 
seven  years  of  fighting  and  aotivity  which  had  matured  biHtaiS 
so  early  an  age.  Several  friends  of  his  house,  left  behind  hjs 
hi»  fitther,  and  some  of  the  aides-de-camps  of  his  wura,  Iswad 
letixed  in  the  same  village,  and  shared  bis  iimple  and  inniwmt 
amustt&eBstsL 

XXXI. 

AAamed  of  his  maetivil}'*  ^0  at  one  time  viw  peesesaeift 
of  the  idea  of  entering  int»  the  service  of  one  of  &e  Bi»* 
ropean  powers;  but  hn  fatiiier  wrote  to  hirato  neaH  him  to  a 
sense  <tf  his  dignitTf :  **  Such  is  not  your  destiiiy,  my  dear  sob," 
said  the  Buke  of  Bourbon  to  him;  ** never  has  any  one  ci  tile 
Bourbons  takai  such  a  eounie.  All  the  revolutions  in  the 
world  will  never  prevent  you  being,  to  the  end  of  your  days^ 
what  you  are,  and  vdiat  God  made  you.  Best  aseured  of  tlda 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  I  believe  I  eaniadi 
through  with  credit,  I  refused  to  accept  any  rank  in  a  foreign 
service ;  and  it  is  thus  that  you  also  should  aot  Any  otfaev 
•cmduet  may  perhaps  render  you  the  ally  of  the  rebels  oi 
France,  and  may  oblige  you  to  fight  against  the  cause  of  yoov 
king!— As  it  is,  you  will  lead  an  obsimre  life  in  yoiur  rsttfv- 
ment,  awaiting  &e  accomplishment  of  your  glmy;  Adieu!  I 
embrace  you," 

XXXII. 

The  prince  had  obeyed  his  father.  Biding  a  stnmger  to 
all  intrigue,  and  believing  himself  f^e  firom  all  danger  in  tiie* 
states  of  the  Gfund  Duke  of  Baden,  he  gave  himself  \xp,  in  the* 
forests  of  that  prince,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  for  whieis 
^  he  had  sueh  a  predilectiom  It  is  said  that,  carried  away  hy 
the  imprudence  of  his  youth,  a  fedlang  of  his  innocence,  aadS 
that  instmct  of  exile  which  gives  a  zest  even  to  the  danger 
with  which  he  treads  bis  natiye  soil,  he  sometimes  crossed  th# 
Bhioe,  and  came  to  witness,  incognito,  tbe  pertomances  at  th» 
theatre  of  Strasboaig;  but  this  report,  disseminated  without 
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any  proofs  by  his  murderers  as  an  excuse,  was  contradicted 
after  his  death  by  his  friends^  who  never  quitted  him. 

However  this -may  have  been,  his  grandfather,  the  Prince 
of  Cond6,  became  alarmed  at  tins  thoaghtlessneas,  tiie  report 
of  which  had  even  reached  him  in  London. — '*  I  am  told»"  h». 
"wrote  to  his  grandson,  **  that  yon  ha^re  been  making  an  excoiv 
sion  to  Paris, — some  say  only  to  Strasbonrg.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  this  is  risking  your  life  or  your  liberty  somewhat 
uselessly ;  for  as  to  your  principles  I  feel  perfisctly  easy,  being' 
assiured  that  they  are  graven  as  deeply  cm  your  heart  as  on 
ours.  It  i^ppears  to  me  that  you  may  now  confide  to  us  what 
is  past,  and  tell  us,  if  the  report  is  tiue^  what  you  have  oib* 
served  on  your  journey.  Touching  your  safety,,  which  is  so 
dear  to  us  all, — ^yoa  are  very  near  France.  Take  care ;  do  not 
neglect  any  precantion  necessaiy  to  enable  you/  to  e£fect  your 
retreat  speedily,  in  case  it  should  enter  the  Consul's  head  to 
have  you  carried  off!  Do  not  im£^ne  that  there  is  any  courage 
in  braving  everything  on  this  point.  It  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able imprudence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,,  and  would  have  the 
most  dreadful  consequences.  Therefore,  I  repeat  to  you,  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  re-^ssore  us  l^  replying  that  you  are  peiv 
fectly  awaxe  of  the  necessity  for  the  precautions  we  conjure  you 
to  take,  that  we  may  be  easy  on  your  account" 

XXXIII. 

**  Assuredly,  my  dear  pafa,"  replied  die  Duke  d'Engfaien, 
^  they  must  know  veiy  little  of  me  who  have  sadd,  or  sought  to 
make  others  believe,  that  I  have  placed  my  foot  on  republican; 
ground,  otherwise  than  with  the^  rank  and  in  the  position  in 
which  chance  caused  me  to  be  bom.  I  am  too  proud  to  basely 
bow  my  head^  The  First  Consul  may  perhaps  succeed  in  killing 
me,  but  he  shall  never  make  me  humiliate  myself.  I  msag 
travel  unknown  amidst  the  glaciers  of  Switaerland  as  I  did  last 
season ;  but  when  I  re-enter  France  I  shall  have  no  occaaiaa 
to  hide  myself.  I  can  ther^re  give  you  my  most  sacred  word 
of  honour,  that  such  an  idea  never  did  and  never  will  enter  my 
head*  I  embrace  you,  my  dear  ps^a,  and  beg  you  will  neves 
eatestaMi.  a.  ioiiSbt  of  me  or  of  my  love.'*^ 
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XXXIV, 

A  fibort  time  afterwards,  the  plots  of  Georges,  of  Picliegru, 
and  the  trial  of  Moreau,  strewed  with  suspicions  and  with  blood 
the  first  steps  of  Napoleon  towards  empire.  His  life  seemed 
to  be  threatened  by  Uie  triple  complicity  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the 
emigrants,  and  of  his  rivsds  in  glory,  Moreau  and  Pichegni, 
who  were  impelled  to  crime  by  jealousy  of  his  increasing  power. 
This  was  the  time  when  members  of  Uie  police,  who  were  sold, 
and  traitors  at  once  to  both  parties,  engaged,  in  London,  in 
secret  conspiracies,  and  exaggerated  them  by  falsehoods,  in 
order  to  resell  them  at  a  dearer  rate  in  Paris.  All  was  a 
whispered  rumour,  snares,  concealed  or  suspected,  distrust, 
arrests,  sentences  of  death  and  executions  around  the  future 
Emperor.  This  reign,  usurped  from  monarchy  and  from 
liberty  at  the  same  time,  was  surrounding  itself  with  those 
terrors  which  it  apprehended  itself,  from  wishing  to  preyent 
assassination  by  execution.  The  soul  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
not  displayed  at  Saint  Cloud  that  civil  courage  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  military  courage  he  had  exhibited  on  the  bridges 
of  Lodi  and  Areola,  betrayed  the  ferdcity  of  his  ambition.  He 
evidently  wished  to  dig  behind  him  such  an  abyss  between  the 
sovereign  power  and  his  deppsitioq,  that  neither  the  people  nor 
Europe  at  large  could  doubt  of  his  determination  to  reign  or 
to  die.  His  resolution  took  in  him  the  character  of  irrevocable 
fatality.  Of  this  he  wished  the  world  to  be  convinced  at  every 
sacrifice,  to  discourage  hi&  enemies  and  his  rivals  from  the 
thought  of  ever  making  an  attempt  against  his  future  dynasty. 

This  was  the  true  state  of  Napoleon's  mind,  when  police 
reports,  badly  drawn  up  and  badly  interpreted,  made  him  sup- 
pose that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  General  Dumouriez  were 
reviving  against  him,  at  Ettenheim,  the  conferences  of  Georges, 
of  Pichegru,  and  of  Moreau  at  Paris ;  and  that  the  peaceful 
residence  of  the  Duke  was  a  nucleus  of  plots  and  premeditated 
murders  against  him.  He  instantly  ordered  his  police,  by  an 
espionage  on  the  spot,  to  clear  up  these  suspicions  which  no- 
thing whatever  justified.     He  seemed  eager  to  surprise  the 
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name  of  a  Bourbon  in  a  crime,  and  to  dishonour  the  house, 
vrbose  place  and  inheritance  he  wished  to  assume  on  the  throne 
of  bis  country.  Of  all  the  princes  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
foreign  countries,  perhaps  there  was  only  one  alone  who,  by 
bis  passion  for  arms,  his  popularity  in  the  camps,  his  nature, 
and  his  heroic  extraction,  could  make  him  dread,  in  the  future, 
a  competitor  or  an  avenger.  Fortune,  in  pointing  out  the  young 
prince  imder  the  present  circumstances,  seemed  to  be  co- 
operating with  the  interests,  the  forethought,  and  the  suspicions 
of  Napoleon. 

It  is  said,  and  nothing  either  confirms  or  belies  the  rumour, 
that  M.  de  Talleyrand,  then  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
flattering  his  terrors,  as  he  had  flattered  his  courage,  urged 
bim  not  to  be  guilty  of  cruelty,  but  to  surprise  the  pretended 
conspiracy,  and  to  violate  boldly  the  rights  of  nations  and  of 
peace,  by  carrying  off  the  prince  from  a  foreign  territory.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  has  never  evinced,  during  his  long  life,  a  re- 
prehensible indifference  to  blood,  or  that  he  was  influenced  by 
cruel  passions.  His  vices  were  of  another  nature,  too  supple 
to  be  inflexible,  but  also  too  servile  to  resist.  We  may  suppose 
that  he  displayed,  for  the  safety  of  the  First  Consul,  a  zeal 
which  knew  no  scruples ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  he  insinu- 
ated crime  and  death.  Altogether  irreconcilable  with  the 
church  on  account  of  his  character  and  of  his  marriage,  and 
with  the  Bourbons  in  consequence  of  his  services  to  their 
enemies,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  urge  his  master  to  break 
irrevocably  with  princes  from  whom  he  himself  never  ex- 
pected any  pardon.  There,  doubtless,  ends  all  his  complicity. 
Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena  throws  all  the  blame  upon  him; 
sometimes  he  refers  it  to  others;  then  he  reclaims  it  for  himself, 
in  a  manner  more  cruel  than  the  assassination  itself.  But 
aberration  is  the  character  of  remorse.  When  crime  weighs 
heavily  we  throw  it,  at  hazard,  upon  other  heads ;  and  when 
the  truth  gives  it  back  again,  and  we  are  compelled  to  keep  it, 
we  then  reclaim  it,  and  strive  to  make  it  a  fit  subject  of  pride. 
This  is  the  last  subterfuge  of  conscience, — the  last  evolution 
of  crime. 
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XXXV. 

Fjom  this  day  the  Consul,  by  means  of  his  police,  fbrmed 
a  dzde  of  infonnation,  superintendence,  and  ambush,  round 
the  residenoe  of  the  prince,  mthin  which  he  purposed  incloaixig 
him.     On  the  4th  of  March,  1804,  the  prefect  of  Strasbourg,  bj 
order  of  B6al,  prefet  of  polioe  at  Paris,  conferred  with  Colonel 
Chariot,  comipandant  of  gendarmerie,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  best  method  of  penetrating  the  obscurity  which  atill 
hung  oyer  the  Princess  circle  at  Ettenheim.   These  two  officers 
cast  their  eyes  on  an  intelligent  subaltern,  named  Lamothe, 
who  was  trained  to  this  species  of  explorations*  by  Ids  habits  of 
spying  out  and  pursuing  criminals. 

JLamothe,  having  beeti  bom  in  Alsatia,  spoke  German*  and 
repaired  to  Ettenheim  under  pretext  of  some  traffic  or  other 
He  knew  the  place,  the  roads,  the  little  Gothic  chateau  inha- 
bited by  the  prince,  and  the  retired  house  in  tiie  village,  where 
the  Princess  Charlotte  resided  with  her  father,  the  Prinee  de 
Rohan.  Having  entered  into  conversation  with  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  country,  and  spoken  about  his  pretended  commerce,  he 
interrogated  the  peasants,  with  apparent  indifference,  about  the 
Duke  d*Enghien  and  his  suite,  the  sort  of  life  he  led  in  this 
retreat,  and  the  French  refugees  who  lived  with  him  or  aromid 
him ;  and,  finally,  as  to  the  communications,  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, that  he  kept  up  with  persoaia,  who  were  strangers  in  the 
Gountiy. 

XXXVI. 

Lamothe  returned  the  following  day  to  Strasbourg,  and 
made  his  report  to  Colonel  Chariot,  which  stated  as  folbws:— 
''  I  fjrst  went  to  the  village  of  Capel,  at  a  certain  distance  from 
Ettenheim.  There,  in  chatting  with  the  postmaster,  I  learned 
that  the  Duke  d*Enghien  was  still  at  Ettenheim  with  General 
Dumouriez  and  Colonel  Granstein,  recently  arrived  from 
Xondon.  When  I  got  to  Ettenheim  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
intelligence  of  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  of  General 
Dumouriez  in  the  village.    I  was  told  that  the  prince  Hved  in 
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!tbA  dhoteau  near  the  villagd,  and  that  he  passed  his  time  in 
£eld  sports;  that  he  had  only  one  secretary  mik  him;  that 
Dumouriez  and  Colonel  Granstein  lived  in  separate  lodgings 
in  difSerent  houses.;  aad  tiiat  the  correspondence  of  the  prince 
maa  more  active  than  usual,  and  that  he  was  adored  in  the 
«oantiy ;  that  there  was  no  talk  of  his  ^ing  to  London,  nor  of 
A  journey  that  the  pnnce  had  made  to  London.  Night  was 
now  app»)achiiig,  and  my  mission  terminated."  The  remainder 
of  ikm  re^rt  «onoeamed  other  information  which  Tjamnthe  was 
ordered  to  collect  in  passing,  with  respect  to  the  Baroness  de 
Beisch,  and  the  emigrants  of  the  little  neighbouring  town  of 
O&nfcourg,  A  nudeuB  of  intrigues  and  correspondence  of  the 
PiBBoh  xefugees  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine. 

XKXVIL 

This  report,  so  exact  in  its  details,  of  the  life  and  residence 
of  the  prince,  was  imccurate  as  to  the  names..  The  German 
accent  of  the  peasant  of  £ttenheim  had  altered  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  nam»  of  Colonel  Thomeiy,  a  French  emigrant,  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  prince,  which  he  had  pronounced  as  if  that  of 
General  Dumouriez,  who  was  then  At  Hambourg.  The  prince 
never  had  the  slightest  connection  with  this  officer  then  a 
refugee  in  London;  for  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor hoth 
to  his  house  and  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic.  Colonel  Chariot, 
however,  hastened  to  send  off  the  report  of  his  spy  to  General 
Moncey,  chief  commandant  of  gendarmerie  at  Paris,  thmugh 
the  agency  of  this  corps.  The  correspondence  was  carried 
on  from  brigade  to  brigade  with  a  greater  rapidity  At  that 
time  than  the  post  itself. 

Moncey  presented  this  report  to  the  First  Consul,  before 
the  prefect  of  police,  Beal,  had  himself  received  the  letters  of 
the  prefect  of  Strasbourg,  containing  the  same  information. 
Bonaparte,  on  seeing  the  name  of  Dumouriez,  cried  out ;  for 
he  thought  he  had  the  clue  of  the  plot  with  which  he  felt  he 
was  enveloped.  He  immediately  summoned  B6al,  the  chief  of 
the  police :  *'  How  is  this  P"  he  exclaimed  in  a  reproachful 
tone,  on  seeing  him  enter;  "you  keep  me  ia  ignorance  that 
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Dumouriez  is  at  Ettenheim  mih  the  Duke  d*£nghiexi,  and 
that  both  of  them  are  organising  military  plots  at  four  lea^^es 
from  the  frontier!" 

Real  excused  himself  by  the  delay  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  prefect  of  Strasbourg ;  but  in  the  evening,  haying  received 
the  letter  confirming  the  report  of  Chariot,  he  communicated 
it  to  the  First  Consul,  and  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  pie^ 
sent  at  the  interview.  All  three,  being  convinced  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  information,  and  knowing  the  importance, 
the  audacity,  and  the  agitating  genius  of  Dumouriez,  were 
astonished  and  indignant  at  the  silence  of  the  authorities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Massias,  the  Envoy 
of  the  Republic  at  Baden.  "  We  must,"  said  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, "  allow  the  emigrant  conspirators  to  concentrate  in  this 
focus  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  seize  upon  them." 

The  opinion  of  the  complicity  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien  in 
the  conspiracies  which  then  secretly  agitated  Paris,  was  thus 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  First  Consul,  of 
his  minister,  and  of  his  police.  A  thousand  coincidences  con- 
tributed to  convince  and  to  exasperate  him  still  further. 

XXXVIII 

Georges,  who  had  been  vainly  sought  after  for  three  weeks 
in  Paris,  was  discovered  and  surprised  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  March.     On  leaving  his  retreat,  and  getting  into  the 
cabriolet  of  Leridant,  one  of  his  accomplices,  he  perceived  that 
he  was  followed  by  four  police  agents.     He  instantly  took  the 
reins  from  the  hands  of  Leridant,  and  pushed  his  horse  full 
gallop    through  the  streets  leading  from  the  Luxembourg 
towards  the  Seine.    With  breathless  speed  the  police  agents 
ran  headlong  in  pursuit ;  l)ut  Georges  looking  out  of  the  win 
dow  in  the  hood  of  the  cabriolet,  and  seeing  himself  on  the 
point  of  being  captured,  threw  aside  the  reins,  cocked  his 
pistols,  and  fired  on  the  two  first  that  approached.    One  of 
these  he  shot  dead,  and  mortally  wounded  the  other.    Then 
armed  with  his  poniard  he  defended  himself  against  the  two 
others,  and  against  those  who  assisted  the  police  in  disarming 
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ieD,(  him.     He  was  at  length  knocked  down  by  a  hatter  named 

l^  Thomas ;  and  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  he  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  conveyed  to  prison.     On  being  interrogated  by 

nk  Eeal,  he  avowed  that  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  carry  off  the 

X0  First  Consul  by  main  force,  but  not  to  assassinate  him ;  that 

ik  he  had  been  connected  with  St.  Bejant,  the  plotter  of  the 

sf  attempt  at  assassination  in  the  Eue  St.  Nicaise ;  but  that  St. 

ii  Bejant,  in  constructing  the  infernal  machine,  had  exceeded  his 

IT  instructions,  which  merely  required  him  to  recruit  a  number  of 

IS  determined  horsemen — to  attack  Bonaparte's  escort  during  one 

fj  of  his  excursions  out  of  the  city,  and  take  the  dictator  prisoner 

^  to  London ;  that  nothing  was  yet  ready  for  this  enterprise ; 

I  and  that  they  awaited  the  expected  arrival  of  a  prince  in  Paris, 

j  for  its  consummation. 

XXXIX. 

This  prince,  in  the  imagination  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the 
police,  could  be  none  other  than  the  Duke  d'Enghien;  and 
another  deposition  of  L^ridant  confirmed  this  etroneous  con- 
clusion. This  conspirator,  a  friend  of  Geoi^es,  said  that  he  had 
seen  at  Chaillot,  in  the  house  where  Georges  lived  incognito,  a 
young  man,  whose  name  was  kept  secret,  and  who  was  elegantly 
dressed,  of  handsome  features  and  aristocratic  manners ;  and 
that  he  had  imagined  this  young  man  to  be  the  prince  expected 
by  the  conspirators.  It  was  not  known,  until  long  afterwards, 
that  this  young  man,  whose  exterior  and  whose  mysterious 
appearance  had  struck  Leridant,  was  that  same  Count  Jules  de 
Polignac,  the  confidant  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  whose  fatal  devo- 
tion to  his  master  continued  to  influence  him  ever  since  the  ruin 
of  the  monarchy. 

The  confidants  and  the  ministers  of  the  First  Consul  en* 
couraged  his  resentment  at  these  ill-founded  discoveries,  and 
urged  him  to  retaliate  on  a  war  of  ambuscades,  and  a  system  of 
murder,  by  adopting  a  similar  species  of  warfare.  This  was 
anticipating  lus  feelings  of  indignation,  and  aiding  his  intentions; 
and  he  took  his  counsellors  at  their  word. 
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XL. 

On  ike  lOlih  of  Ifarch  he  conTened  a  prifate  eonndl,  to 
iRrliich  were  sammoued  GambaeeFeav  Le^nm,  hig  two  eoUtBagoes 
m  the  CoiunilatB,  M.  de  TalleyraBd,  Foacfae,  and  Begcuer, 
ndniater  of  justice.  Regnier  laid  the  matter  before  them,  boamg 
his  argmnoBts  on  the  fiilse  sappoeitbiL  of  the  partieipatios  of 
tiie  Dufaa  dfEnghienin  the  entirely  distinct  schemes^  of  CFeorges, 
•£  Pidiegru»  Moreau,  St  lUjant,  Coirat  Mes  de  Polignac,  of 
iha  agsnts  of  the  princes  in  London,  cmd  of  the  eqcndly  false 
sqjppoBition  of  the  presence  of  Geneial  Dumoorraz  at  Ettenheim. 
To  CsaTr  aaapicion  ia  eveiyihing,  and  eTefything  a  proof  to 
suspicion. 

"There  has  been  attributed  to  the  First  Consul,"  said 
Eegnier,  "  the  design  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  plots 
contrived  against  him,  and  they  have  attributed  to  him  the 
contamplatian  of  the  part  of  Monk.  He  must  give  the  lie  to 
these  conspirators  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Both  he  and 
the  B^Ndalic  are  meaaeed  vdth  destruction;  The  government 
musteounteraet  these  conspiracies,  and  destroy  them  wherever 
they  may  arise.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  cannot  complain  of 
the  viok^on  of  his  territory,  if  he  knowmgly  lends  himself  to 
tSiese  attempt*  against  the  safety  of  France ;  and  if  it  be  other- 
visa,  h^  cannot  but  applaod  the  erereise  of  justice,  whid) 
preTentB  a  crime  hatehiog  in  his  states.^ 

Cambaceres,  ivith  more  regard  to  national  usages,  opposed 
the  violation  of  a  foreign  territory.  "  If  it  is  true  that  the 
prince  often  comes  to  Stn»bourg,  in  flagrant  vioktbn  of  Yds 
banishment,  why  not  hav#  hmi  watched  and  seized,  and'  this 
without  infringing  on  the  right  of  nations  ?**  Regnier,  minister 
of  ^^iee,  although  he  had  read  the  report,  supported  the  legal 
fmd;  moderate  advice  of  Cambaceres,  in  opposition  to  Ihat 
rq)ort  M.  de  Talle3ntand  replied,  that  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceding  would  be  attended  with  two  serious  objections:  the 
^xKAr  that  time  would  thus  be  given  for  the  resolves  of  govern- 
ment to  be  known,  and  the*  conspirators  be  thus  warned  against 
the  danger  of  returning  to  Strasbourg;  and  the  second,  that 
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ihe^\rould  not  be  enabled  to  seize  their  papers  at  Ett6nheim» 
wbiob  were  o^  more  importance  than  their  persons ;  inasmuch. 
as  these  papers  would  give  a  key  to  the  most  secret  and 
diRngaroos  eonspifacdes  against  France.  This  opinion  prevailed 
om  aH  tlw  o<ibei8;  and  the  expedition  to  Ettenheim  was  re- 
sided <Uv  At  the  same  time  a  simultaneous  expedition  to 
Ofiemboosg ol  alike  nature  was  concerted;  this  place  being 
Bi^poseettfrbe  another  focus  for  similar  conspiracies,  on  the 
kmht'  of  the  Bhme. 

XLi. 

Bonaparte,  on  his  return  to>  Ida  apartments,  east  Ins  e^ne  on 
two  individuals  amongst  those  around  him,  to  whose  sagacity 
,  and  firmness  he  might  entmat  this  twofold  adventure,  and 
with  perfect  reliance  on  their  devotion  and  intrepidity.  He 
eele«t«d  G^ieral  Ganlaincoart,  hia  aidenle-camp,  for  the  expe- 
dlliioai  te  Oiembouig,  ttid  General  Ordeaer,  commandant  of 
hoia»  gosnadiera  of  tJbe  G<Hi£Hil*a  gnasBd^  for  the  one  to  Stten- 
heim* 

Gaalttooourt^  a  gsadSkemBOk  ef  Picardj,  was  the  son  of  the 
Masgotthcto  CaiilaiDCoi]rt»  lieutauuxt-general  of  the  aranes  of 
the  Kiag  beloia  the  Beimlntnii,  and  hi»  mother  was  attached 
to  the  eomt  of  the  Countess  d'Artdis^  Young  GanlBinconrt, 
aib  the  age  ef  sixteen^  having  beea  deprived,  tm  aoeomit  of  his 
nobiUtjn,  ef  his  firafe  steps  in  the  nrmy  of  the  BepuMic,  had 
volunteered  as  a  private  soldier,  to  enable  him  to  continue  the 
pxofossion  of  asms.  This  de^tion  to  the  army  and  to  his 
Qooolxy  had  not  sheltered  him  from  the  persecutiona  of  the 
Beigftof  TemxrtoinrdBevett80G«»]driatean8focniey.  He  had 
la^g^iiahedfor  some  nonths  in  prison,  from  whenee  an  old 
aervantel  hi&£BLai%^  had  assisted  hisft  to  escape.  He  ought 
^refons  tohanm  knowDr  better  than  others,  the  vaSoe  of  liberty, 
and  dkewn  a  proper  repugnance  to  tiie  mission  about  to  be 
imposel  vf<m  him  bjr  the  fotal  confidence  of  the  First  Consul. 
Brave  as  imH  as  dipiematic,  he  had  speedily  regained  his  steps 
on  ikei  battle-fields  o£  Genaaoy  and  Italy,  and  Bonaparte, 
haariag  TOimarked  his  name,  his  eooragc,  and  his  intrifigence. 
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had  rexfioved  him,  for  a  short  time,  from  the  camp,  to  send 
him  on  a  mission  to  Bussia,  and  on  his  return  had  appointed 
him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 

Ordener  was  simply  one  of  those  private  soldiers  of  1792, 
who  had  risen  step  bj  step,  and  from  one  exploit  to  another, 
to  the  highest  rank  of  the  army.  Bonaparte  having  been 
witness  of  his  determination  and  eneiigy  in  an  action,  had 
given  him  the  command  of  the  mounted  grenadiers  of  his 
body-guard.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  a  sense  of 
discipline  bends  to  any  order  implying  a  militaiy  duty,  and 
who  never  reason  before  obeying ;  while,  in  his  case,  no  £unily 
prejudice,  or  memory  of  his  childhood,  could  cause  any  hesi- 
tation about  the  arrest  of  a  Bourbon. 

XLII. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  after  this  council,  Bomaparte  sent 
for  Gaulaincourt  and  Ordener,  and  while  waiting  for  them, 
also  caused  his  private  secretary,  Menneval,  to  be  summoned. 
This  young  man  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
thoughts  of  his  master.  He  was  possessed  of  a  gentle  soul, 
an  honest  heart,  and  a  firm  hand.  From  scruples  of  conscience 
he  has  himself  given  a  detailed  account  of  that  night,  in  which 
each  person  present  or  absent,  every  syllable  uttered,  and 
every  hour  marked  on  the  dial  of  the  clock,  bore  testimony  for 
or  against  the  actors  in  the  dark  drama,  which  was  soon  to  be 
disclosed  to  posterity. 

"They  came  to  call  me  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,"  said 
Menneval,  **  to  go  to  the  First  Consul.  On  entering,  I  found 
him  in  a  room  adjoining  his  cabinet,  with  several  maps,  which 
he  had  thrown  on  the  floor,  lying  at  his  feet,  and  looking  for 
another  map  of  the  course  of  the  Ehine. .  Having  found  it,  he 
opened  and  spread  it  out  on  a  table,  and  commenced  dictating 
to  me  instructions  for  Berthier,  the  minister  of  war.  While  I 
was  writing,  Berthier  himself  was  announced,  and  soon  after 
him,  General  Gaulaincourt.  The  First  Consul  made  Berthier 
take  the  pen,  and  continuing  to  trace  on  the  map  the  route 
which  must  be  taken  to  reach  Offembourg  and  Ettenheim, 
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finished  dictating  to  him  his  instructions,  \7hich  were  to  the 
foUomng  effect: — 

"TO  THE  MINISTER  OP  WAR. 

"  Paru,  10th  of  March,  1804. 

"You  will  have  the  goodness,  citizen  general,  to  order 
General  Ordener,  whom  I  place  at  your  disposal,  to  go  hy  post, 
during  the  night,  to  Strasbourg.  He  must  travel  under  an 
assumed  name. 

"  The  object  of  his  mission  is  to  march  upon  Ettenheim,  to 
surround  the  town,  and  to  carry  off  from  it  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
Dumouriez,  and  an  English  colonel.  The  general  of  division 
of  Strasbourg,  the  quartermaster  who  has  been  to  reconnoitre 
Ettenheim,  as  also  the  commissary  of  police,  will  give  him  all 
necessary  information.  He  will  send  frotn  Schelestadt  309 
dragoons  of  the  26th  regiment,  who  will  travel  post  to  Rheinau. 
Independently  of  the  ferry  boats,  they  must  arrange  that  there 
shall  be  five  large  boats  there,  capable  of  carrying  across  in 
one  passage  the  300  horses.  The  troops  will  take  with  them 
rations  for  four  days,  and  will  be  provided  with  ammunition. 
They  will  take  with  them  thirty  gendarmes. 

As  soon  as  General  Ordener  shall  have  crossed  the  Rhine, 
he  will  proceed  direct  to  Ettenheim,  and  march  straight  to 
the  house  of  the  Duke  and  to  that  of  Dumouriez.  After  his 
expedition  he  will  return  to  Strasbourg." 

Bonaparte  here  dictated  the  most  minute  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  precautions  which  General  Ordener  was  to  take 
not  to  miss  his  prey,  and  to  bring  him  securely  and  secretly  to 
Paris.     He  then  turned  to  Oaulaincourt* 

XLIIL 

"  Tou  ^1  give  orders,"  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war, 
"  that  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  200  men  of  the  26th 
regiment  of  dragoons,  under  the  orders  of  General  Caulamcourt, 
shall  go  to  Offembourg,  to  surround  the  town,  and  carry  off 
£rom  it  the  Baroness  de  Eeisch,  and  other  agents  of  the 
English  government 
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«<  From  Offembouig,  Geneial  Caulaiiicoiirt  will  dinct  patxtA( 
on  Ettenheim,  until  be  shall  have  learnt  that  Genend  Ordexier 
has  succeeded ;  and  they  will  mutually  assist  each  other. 

*'  At  the  same  time  tihe  general  who  commands  at  Strasbouiig 
wiH  send  tofoss  tbe  Bfaiiie  300  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  light 
artiUeiy,  which  will  ocoiiq>y  the  istermediale  space  foetipeen  the 
two  roads  to  OfEdmbourg  and  Etteniheim. 

'*  Geaetal  Oaukdncourt  will  have  with  him  thirty  gendamifiB; 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  other  matters  the  general  of  tine 
division,  General  Ordeaeor,  and  Genend  Caolaincaiirt,  w£l  hold 
oouncil  together." 

Thus  the  two  expeditioDa,  alihoogh  distinot,  wen  ahomltft- 
neotts,  and  combined  in  audi  a  way  that  each  of  the  geimrals 
diarged  with  their  execation  wbb  awexe  of  the  expeditkm  cf  his 
ooUeagae,  .loid  cooUl  affoid  hsm  8iq)port  and  oe^eratiaa  is 
caseef  aeed. 

The  ftBstnietioiis  hawing  hoeat  i«mttai  down,  Ofdfl^ar 
arrived,  and  Bonaparte  caused  these  general  vmrngementste 
be  read  to  him,  in  order  to  impress  upon  hkn  'the  pnzport  of 
his  mission.  He  then  gave  him  the  Idsteis  &r  General  Levid 
of  the  division  of  Strasbourg,  a  passport  under  a  false  nme, 
and  an  order  on  his  treasurer  for  12,000  d&ancs.  The  letter  to 
General  Leval  was  merely  a  repetition,  in  more  explicit  tsrms, 
of  the  instructions  which  had  just  been  read,  and  laying  gieat 
stress  on  the  council  to  be  held  by  the  three  geuexBls,  Ihe 
better  to  oombine  their  diatmct  yet  mammon  expedition. 
"  General  Ordesier,^'  said  this  latter,  ^is  apfBozedihat'Gffineni 
jQaulaincourt  is  to  set  out  and  act  in  conjunction  wi&  him,  aoi 
I  have  delivered  to  him  li2,00Q  kaaacs  for  himself  and  GemnH 
Caulaincourt.** 

XLIV. 

Ordanw  set  oat  on  the  same  night,  that  of  the  10th  and 
J  lib  of  March,  and  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Strasbourg.  He 
held  a  council  on  his  arrival  with  General  Leval,  Chariot,  Ihe 
colonel  of  gendarmes,  and  the  commissary  of  police,  and  tl^y 
resolved  to  precede  and  facilitate  the  nocturnal  ^expedition  by  a 
minute    reconnoitring   of  the  scene  of  action.    An  agont  di 


m^^^^^m^ 
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t  poHoa,  named  GitM,  asd  a  ncm-oosmiffisioDed  officer  of  gea- 

ii  damxexie,  named  Pfersdeif,  ^botk  bom  on  the  German  bank  of 

the  lEhine,  urare  dispiEfedhed  on  the  iastaort,  amd  marching  eSl 

i  iii§^,  arrived  at  eight  ^'clock  in  the  morning  at  Ettenheim. 

^  ThejjT  stroUed,  mlh  an  affectation  of  indtififorence,  whidh  iQ- 

i;  cGDOBsied  tben:  cunesitj,  abovrt  the  liouBe  (^  the  pinoe,  In 

order  te  make  themsdm  well  acquainted  yn^  the  approaches 

I  to  it;  but  theor  faces,  whidi  were  unknown  to  the  dake'*B  ser- 

t  vants,  their  walk  for  no  apparent  purpose,  and  their  scrutinizing 

I  looks,   awakened  suspicion,  as  if  by  a  presentiment.     The 

prince's  valet-de-chambre,  concealed  behind  a  window,  observed 

I '  thane  two  stanngers  vralking  round  the  walls,  and  intently  noting 

I  the  Ejects  of  their  mission.    He  called  anoliier  of  the  servants 

j  42f  ^  houBe,  named  Oannone,  and  commimicated  his  anxieties 

,  to  him.     Ganaone  was  an  old  soldier  and  companion  of  tlie 

pdnoe  from  his  teaxfliest  infancy.    He  had  foi^ht  mtk  him  in 

an  hs  'Campaigns,  and  liad  saved  his  life  in  Poland,  by  covering 

him  with  his  sabfe  asd  his  perscm.     He  fJEmcied  that  he  xemem^ 

bered  having  somewhere  seen  the  face  of  Pft^rsdojS;  and  thought 

he  recognised  in  him  a  gendarme  in  i^sgoase.     H«  hastened 

to  isdbmi  ^  prinoe  of  the  suspicious  appeaianoe  of  these  two 

observers,  and  of  the  cocgectures  which  he  had  formed  on  the 

fetttures  of  Pfersdoff ;  but  the  prince,  with  the  thoughtlessness 

of  his  age,  disdained  to  fi&y  any  attention  to  these  symptoms 

o£  eiifionage.    ii^vertixelesB,  an  .o£ker  of  his  army,  named 

Schmidt,  who  mm  then  with  him,  want.out  and  accosted  Stahl 

and  Pfersdofi^^  and  questioned  them  with  an  appearance  of  un- 

^  csnoem,  pretendiDg  that  he  was  going  their  way,  and  aocom- 

panied  them  for  more  than  a  league;  but  at  last  seeing  them 

take  a  road  which  led  into  ihe  intodbr  of  Oermany,  instead  of 

XBtuming  towards  the  iBhine,  he  felt  resansnxed,  and  returned 

to  tranquillize  the  servants  and  retainnrs  at  Ettenheim. 

But  the  anxieties  of  love  are  mot  so  easily  set  at  rest  as 
ikaee  of  friendship.  The  Princess  Charlotte  de  Bokm,  in- 
fiucmed  in  the  morning  of  the  suspicious  appearaoice  of  these 
prowlers  around  the  house  of  the  prince,  was  filled  mth  a  pre- 
s^timent  of  danger,  and  begged  he  would  take  ivaming  fixHU 
these  indications,  and  absent  himself  lor  a  few.  days  from  « 
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residence  where  he  was  so  evidently  watched,  and  possibly  with 
a  criminal  intention.    Out  of  affection  for  her,  rather  than  £rom 
uneasiness  on  his  own  account,  the  duke  consented  to  absent 
himself  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
set  out,  the  third 'morning  after,  on  a  long  hunting  excursion  in 
the  forests  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  during  which  the 
suspicions  of  his  betrothed  would  be  either  dissipated  or  verified ; 
but  it  was  fated  that  the  third  morning  should  not  dawn  on 
him  in  Germany.. 

XLV 

Caulaincourt,  who  had  left  Paris  some  hours  after  Ordener, 
arrived  at  Strasbourg  on  the  14th  of  March.  It  is  not  known 
what  passed  between  Ordener,  Leval,  and  him  in  that  town,  or 
whether  the  instructions  commanded  by  the  First  Consul  took 
place ;  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  all  the  orders  relating 
to  the  separate  missions  of  the  two  generals  sent  from  Paris, 
were  executed  with  that  uniformity  of  time  and  place  peculiar 
to  the  administration  or  military  arrangements  necessary  to 
ensure  their  accomplishment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  General  Ordener,  accompanied 
by  General  Fririon,  chief  of  General  LevaFs  staff,  and  by 
Chariot,  colonel  of  gendarmes,  set  out  in  the  dark  towards  the 
ferry  of  Eheinau  on  the  Khine,  and  found  there,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  300  dragoons  of  the  26th,  fifteen  ferrymen,  the  five 
large  boats ;  and,  lastly,  the  thirty  mounted  gendarmes  destined 
to  be  employed  in  the  violation  of  dwellings  and  seizure  of 
persons«,in  an  expedition  more  worthy  of  lictors  than  of  soldiers. 
The  Rhine  was  crossed  in  silence  at  midnight,  and  the  column, 
unperceived  during  the  sleep  of  the  German  peasants  on  the 
right  bank,  and  guided  by  different  roads,  arrived,  as  the  day 
was  breaking,  at  Ettenheim.  The  spies,  whom  Ordener  and 
Chariot  had  brought  with  them,  pointed  out  to  the  gendarmes 
the  houses  which  were  to  be  invested.  Colonel  Chariot  first 
caused  to  be  surrounded  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  Dumouriez,  but  whkh  was  really  inhabited  by  the  emigrant 
General  de  Thomery ;  and  then  hastened,  with  another  detach- 
ment of  troops,  to  encircle  and  attack  the  house  which  con- 
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tained  the  principal  prey  marked  out  at  Paris.  Ordener,  "with 
his  dragoons,  had  formed  a  belt  of  cavalry  around  the  town  and 
the  paths  that  environed  it ;  so  that  no  attempt  at  escape  or 
resistance  should  succeed  in  thwarting  the  vengeance  of  the 
First  Consul. 

XLVI. 

The  Duke  d*Enghien,  who  had  spent  the  evening  before  at 
the  house  of  the  prince  of  Rohan-Eochefort,  with  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  had  promised  her  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  days, 
to  allow  time  for  the  plots  against  his  safety,  of  which  she  was 
apprehensive,  either  to  evaporate  or  be  unravelled.  He  was 
accordingly  about  to  start  at  sun-rise,  with  Colonel  Grunstein, 
one  of  his  friends,  on  this  hunting  excursion  for  several  days. 
He  had  already  left  his  bed,  and  was  dressing  himself,  and  pre- 
paring his  arms.  Grunstein,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  had 
slept  under  the  same  roof  with  the  prince,  that  he  might  be 
the  sooner  ready  to  escort  him.  This  companion  of  his  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  chase,  was  also  half  dressed,  when  the 
tramp  of  horses  and  the  sight  of  the  dragoons  and  gendarmes 
made  the  rest  of  the  household  start  from  their  sleep. 

F6ron,  the  most  familiar  servant  of  the  prince,  flew  to  the 
chamber  of  his  young  master,  and  announced  to  him  that  the 
courtyards  and  garden  were  surrounded  at  every  outlet  by 
French  soldiers,  and  that  the  officer  commanding  them  was 
loudly  calling  on  the  servants  to  open  the  doors,  declaring  that  in 
case  of  refusal  he  would  have  them  broken  open  with  hatchets. 
"Well  then,  we  must  defend  ourselves,"  exclaimed  the  un- 
daunted young  man,  and  saying  these  words  he  seized  his 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  ready  loaded  with  ball  for  the 
chase,  while  Cannone,  his  other  servant,  animated  by  the  same 
determination  as  his  master,  possessed  himself  of  another  loaded 
fowling-piece,  and  Grunstein  entering  the  chamber  at  that  mo- 
ment, armed  in  a  like  manner,  the  whole  then  darted  to  the 
windows  to  fire.  The  prince  levelled  at  Colonel  Chariot,  who 
threatened  the  door,  and  was  about  to  stretch  him  dead  on  the 
threshold,  when  Grunstein,  perceiving  on  all  sides  a  host  of 
helmets  and  sabres,  and  seeing  another  detachment  of  gen- 
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daimes  already  masters  of  one  of  the  wiagB  <ii  the 
seized  the  barrel  of  the  pzinee's  fowling-pieoe,  aad 
the  gun  upwards,  showed  the  Duke  d^Eo^^n,  bj  Ufpm,  tiie 
uselessness  of  resistance  a^iKamt  such  OTerwhdbaomg  <u«wii^— 
and  prevented  his  firing. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  have  job  in  any  way  committed  yoor- 
self?"  *'No,"  replied  the  duke.  "Well  then,  that  being 
the  case,  do  not  attempt  ahopeleae  struggle.  We  jure  kentmed 
in  by  a  -complete  wall  of  troops.  8eehow  ^leir  harjrQ&ete  gHafcoi 
on  every  side," 

XLVIL 


The  prince  was  tarnkig  round  to  leply  to  these 
when  he  beheld  Pfersdoff,  whma  he  focognised  as  the  tqpy  of 
the  day  befora,  accompanied  by  gendarmes  mth  fvemnJbMl  obf- 
bines,  rush  into  his  loom.  He  was  hUkmed  by  Ooloael  Ofaar- 
lot,  who,  with  his  soldiers,  seized  and  disarmed  .tfai  f>z3]ioe, 
together  with  Qrunstein,  Feron,  and  'Oannane.  The  4d»,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  ready  to  set  out,  and  was  ^us  lost  onfyhj 
the  delay  of  a  few  moBientB.  He  was  dressed  in  the  costenne 
of  a  Tyrolean  hunter,  wearing  a  handaeme  goldr>laoed  ceqp,  rniik 
long  gaiters  of  chamois  skin  buckled  ait  the  knees;  msd  the 
manly  beauty  and  dauntless  expression  of  his  features,  ha^bA' 
ened  by  the  excitement  of  the  surprise,  and  determioatiiaiL  to 
resist,  struck  the  soldiers  with  astonislmieut. 

In  the  midst  of  tiie  tumult  of  6U(^  a  scene,  and  the  tratiqp 
of  feet  and  clatter  of  arms  in  the  house,  the  sound  ^  a  dis- 
turbance without  for  a  moment  inspired  the  prinoe  and  his 
followers  with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  Loud  cries  <d  fire  issoai 
fcom  the  village,  and  these  cries  were  re-echoed  from  hoise  tia 
house,  like  a  tocsin  of  human  voices.  Windows  weese  ibrmm 
open,  and  doorways  filled  with  the  inhabitants  aroubed  by  tibe 
invasion  of  ^the  Frendi.  Half-naked  mechanics  were  seem 
running  to  the  steeple  to  ring  the  bells,  and  Bttixmu)n  the 
peasants  to  yengeance.  Colonel  Chariot,  however,  had  them 
seized,  and  also  arrested  the  master  of  the  hounds  of  the  Duke 
of  Baden,  who,  on  hearing  the  disturbance,  was  hastening  to  tfae 
house  of  the  prinoe,  and  who  was  told  by  Chariot  tbat  «^ 
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was  taking  plaoe  bad  been  mutually  a^ed  upon  bj  tbe  Fiiat 
Cknavl  and  hk  BOFereign.  On  beacing  this  falsehood,  tha  •ex- 
eitement  of  the  inhabitant  aabsiddd,  and  they  subcnitted,  with 
looks  (d  Bcnraw  and  expreanons  of  grief,  to  the  miBfoziune  of  a 
370|iag  man  idao  had  rendered  himaelf  an  o^aot  of  the-dea^aat 
wg«nL 

XLVilL 

The  crieer  t)f  akrm  proo^ded,  in  the  fifst  instance,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houae  in  vvhich  the  geadarnkes  were  look- 
ing far  Damottoez,  and  where  they  had  only  found  General 
de  ThomSry,  aide-da-can^  of  the  prince.  Gdonel  Chariot,  now 
conwioed  ef  the  |)n>bable  mistake  of  ptt»ans  thrx)ugh  a  aimi- 
laiity  of  names»  questioned  the  peoiple  of  the  house,  with  the 
iatentinn'Of  aaoertaining  whether  General  Dumouidez  had  really 
Bmr  eome  into  the  coamtay  at  any  fehod  whatever ;  and  on  this 
point,  asooarding  ^  the  nnifonn  .infocmation  ;of  all  parties,  he 
was  «ndeeei3Red.  DummineEs  wcas  as  imkcuown  to  eweiyhoc^ 
there  as  he  was  to  the  pnkiee  himBBl4  whose  accomplioe,  it  was 
asserted,  he  was  on  the  German  bank  of  the  Ehine. 

Chariot  then  returned  to  the  chateau  with  M.  de  Thomery, 
and  also  arrested  the  Chevalier  Jacques,  secretary  of  the  prince, 
although  not  mentioned  in  his  orders ;  he  seiaed,  packed  up,  and 
sealed  all  the  papers  <whioh  he  found  in  the  different  apart- 
ments, and  sent  to  {^rise  Oeneral  Ordener  that  everything 
nros  ia£Qompli^Md ;  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done 
than  to  reJievA  the  dj^goons  from  their  posts  of  cteervation 
aromid  Ettenheun,  to  xe-ibrm  the  column,  and  regain  the  &ny 
of  theBhine. 

LXIX. 

The  prineewas  dragged  away  from  his  residenoe,  withoid: 
being  pevmitted  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  her  whom  he  lelb 
fiwooning  and  in  tears.  While  Ordener  withdrew,  and  mustered 
.'his  dragoons,  the  Duke  d'Ei^hien,  with  his  companiona  in 
jBaptivity,  was  secured  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  in 
a  mill  called  La  Tuilerie,  behind  which  flowed  a  deep,  lmN4» 
and  rapid  rivulet.  The  secretary  of  the  duke,  Chevalier  Jaogueat 
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had  sometimes  taken  shelter  in  this  mill  from  the  rain,  and  now 
remembered  that  a  door,  which  was  miperceiyed  in  the  chamber 
in  which  the  prisoners  were  mixed  up  pell-mell  with  the 
gendarmes,  opened  on  the  mill-dam  that  separated  the  hoose 
from  a  meadow  and  neighbouring  forest  With  a  glance  of  his 
eye  he  called  his  master  to  his  side,  and  leaning  carelessly 
towards  him,  whispered  in  his  ear, — *'  Open  that  door,  cross  the 
torrent,  draw  the  plank  after  you.  I  will  bar  the  door  with  my 
person,  while  you  escape,  and  you  will  be  saTed." 

The  prince  accordingly,  by'  degrees,  drew  near  the  door 
pointed  out  to  him,  placed  his  hand  rapidly  on  the  latch«  and 
pushed  violently  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  mill-wheel  and  the  water.  But  ProTidence  was  not 
willing  that  he  should  thus  escape;  for  the,  miller*s  son, 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  entering  his  father's 
house,  had  but  a  moment  before  fled  by  this  door ;  and,  fearful 
lest  the  gendarmes  should  pursue  him,  had  bolted  it  after  him. 
The  officer  in  command,  warned  by  the  attempt  of  the  prince, 
immediately  placed  two  sentinels  at  the  door. 


Seating  himself  sorrowfully  in  the  hut,  the  duke  then  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  send  one  of  his  people  back  to  the  chateau,  to 
bring  him  his  dog,  his  clothes,  and  his  linen.  This  request 
was  granted,  and  his  servants  were  told  that  those  who  wished 
to  leave  him  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  Ettenheim ;  but  they 
all  begged  the  gendarmes  to  allow  them  to  remain  with  their 
master,  and  share  his  fiEite,  whatever  it  might  be.  Chariot  and 
Ordener,  anxious  to  recross  the  Rhine  with  their  prey,  before 
the  country,  on  hearing  of  the  abduction,  could  become  aroused, 
and  start  in  pursuit  of  them,  allowed  no  time  for  the  people  of 
Ettenheim  to  procure  a  carriage  for  th^  prince ;  but  placing 
him  and  his  two  officers  in  a  peasant*s  cart,  surrounded  by 
a  platoon  of  gendarmes,  made  them  start  in  advance,  of  the 
dragoons,  who  were  to  rejoin  them  on  the  road  at  a  gallop. 
During  the  journey  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  remarked  the 
significant  looks  of  one  of  the  officers  of  their  escort,  and 
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fancied  that  he  indicated  to  them  the  passage  over  the  Bhine  in 
a  boat,  as  an  opportunity  for  escape,  bj  jumping  into  and  swim- 
ming down  the  current  of  the  river ;  but  both  opportunity  and 
daring  failed  this  unknown  friend. 

LI. 

On  reaching  the  river,  the  Duke  d*Enghien  was  placed  in 
the  same  boat  with  General  Ordener,  and  being  informed  by 
one  of  the  passengers  that  this  general  was  the  head  of  the  ex- 
pedition, he  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
to  learn  the  motives  for  his  abduction.  He  even  reminded 
him,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  in  his  feivour  the  feUow-feeling 
of  the  soldier  for  their  mutual  profession  of  arms,  that  they 
had  fought  against  one  another  at  the  tune  when  Ordener  was 
but  a  colonel  of  the  10th  regiment  of  chasseurs  a  cheval ;  but 
the  general,  either  feeling  embarrassed  by  k  sense  of  their  then 
very  different  positions,  or  fearful  of  being  moved  by  such 
recollections,  pretended  to  have  no  remembrance  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  cut  the  conversation  short  by  his  silence. 

LII 

On  getting  out  of  the  boat.  General  Ordener  left  the  prince 
in  the  care  of  Colonel  Chariot,  and  started  alone  for  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  in  person  informed  General  Leval  and  the 
prefect  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  of  the  night  before ; 
while  the  Duke  d'Enghien  followed  him  on  foot  in  the  midst  of 
the  gendarmes,  like  a  common  criminal  on  his  way  to  gaol. 
He  was  allowed  to  stop  at  the  village  of  Ffosheim,  where  he 
breakfasted.  During  the  repast  horses  were  put  to  a  carriage 
which  had  been  prepared,  and  brought  to  this  halting-place 
beforehand.  Colonel  Chariot  and  the  non-commissioned  officer 
Pfersdoff,  the  two  evil  genii  of  the  duke — the  eye  of  the  one 
having  directed,  and  the  hand  of  the  other  effected,  his  seizure- 
loth  got  into  it  with  him,  and  carried  him  rapidly  towards 
Strasbourg. 

On  the  road,  the  prince  attempted  to  renew  the  conver 
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fledim  ivhich  had  been  iaterrupted  by  l^e  silence  of  Ordener, 
and  to  ascertain^  the  reason  o£  his  abductaon.  Ckdonel  Chtaht 
told  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  Consal  oonsHeiedl  ttat 
he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  plots  of  Georges,  Pichegm,  and 
Moreau.  "What  an  infamous  supposition/'  exclaimed  the 
prince,  "  and  how  foreign  are  ffiich  plots  to  mj  thoughts  and 
feelings !  No  one  can  have  a  greater  horror  of  such  means 
than  I  have.  Personally,  I  admire  tiie  genkv  and  ^Ofry  of 
Genml  Bonaparte,  although  in  my  position,  as  a  prme»-of  Ite 
house  of  Bourbon,  I  owe  it  to  mj  honour  ani  my  dbty  to  figiit 
i^raiast  him  with  honourable  arms. 

'*What  do  you  think  tiiey  will  cb  intb  me?^adSe#he^ 
addvBBsing  the  cofonel  ei  gendarmes;    "If  they  n^ait'  to 
imprison  me,  I  woidd  ti  tftKrasaoid  tunes  prefw  inslmt  deoth.^ 
Bcanifiding  the  colonel'  that  he^  had  been  <m  ^he  pnsnt  of  firn^ 
at  him,  when  the  soldiers  entered  to  seize  him:  '^Jf  Twas 
oondiemned  to  a  long  eaplfvitj;''  ho  said,  '^  I  should  regret  that 
I  hod  not  defended  myself,  and  that  I  had  not  decided  my 
own  lile  with  ann9  in  my  hand.*^    The  con^iBatioli  htinag 
turned  upon  Dumounffir,  and  tJte  officer  havn^  asked  his 
prisoner  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  had,  or  was  to  have,  con- 
nection with  that  general : — "  Dumouriez  has  never  put  his  foot 
in  Ettenheim,"  said  the  prince ;  "  but,  as  I  might  have  received 
oommunieations,  from  one  mom^it  to  another,  fisHn  JSngland, 
it  is  possiUe  that  the  Bntbh  govemm^nxt  may  have'  chesai 
Xhimouriez  to  bring  them  unknown  to  me.    But  I  i^oold  not 
hav«  received  him,  because  it  does  not  suit  eaiSker  my  name  or 
my  ehaiacter  to  have  anything  to  do  mtk  such  f&asms^ 

Lin. 

GoiMid  Chmrlot  arrfved  with  his?  priaonQr,  a^  five*  ii*<Mt 
in  tfaer  afternoon,  at  Blmsbourg.  While  wiping  iM  superior 
(Rders  should  have  decided'  on  the  destination  to  be  asngned 
to  tftte  prince,  and  until  thej  had  prepared  a  eiuunber^r  M»> 
in  the*  citadel,  Chariot  received  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  his 
own  lodging.  The  duke,  availing  himself  of  a  mooBsnt  when 
they  were  alone,  dxopt  some  words  to  Colonel  Chariot  to  induce 
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i        him  ta  fayoor  his  escape;  but  Chariot  pretended  not  to  under- 

I    .   stand  ^hat  he  meant,  and  shot  both  his.  ears  and  his  heart 

j        agaynst  tlie  piayeis  of  his  prisoner;     A  moment  after  ahacknej- 

eoaeh  divve  up  to  the  door;  in  which  the  duke  was  conducted 

to  the  citadel. 

Caulaincourt  and  Ordener,  ha^dng  both  also  returned  to 

I         Strasbourg,  gave  information  to  the  minister  of  war  and  foreign 

I        affairs  of  ^e  circumstances  and  success  of  both  operations.  As 

!        soon  as  Caulaincourt  was  informed  of  the  arrest  of  the  Duke 

j        d'EnglueSy  he  addressed  to  the  Giamd  Duke  of  Baden  the 

demand  of  extraditioa  which  Monsiear  de  Talleysand  had  seat 

to  YaxDiy  m  oider  lihot  the  violation  o£  Idle  territory  of  this  prince , 

vd^  appear  to  be  onl^  the  e&ct  of  precipitation,  and  not 

premdlili^ed  hootilitj  and  contempt  &r  Gasoanj; 

LIY. 

Tkm  Doke  d*Engfaien  entered  the  citadel  at  seven  o'clock  in 
tiie  990mnff»  A  jonmal  of  his  acta  and  thoughts,  punctually 
kept  hy  this-  hapless  pnace,  end  fbvnd  ia  hifr  posaessioa  at  thd 
time  of  his  dsath  (afterwacds  deBtroyed  but  copied  by  the  depo- 
aitonosX  xx^^^^ecs  ua  acqaainted  hour  by  hour,  from  this  moment, 
with  tb»  secrets  of  his  prisoit. — "  Major  Mechin,  eommmdazLt 
of  thfrcitad^  reseived  him,"  h6  si^a,  "  with  the  consid^radon 
due  to  miafivtune  and  Ho  rank.  This  was/'  he  adds,  "  a  military 
man  of  pofite  and  gentle  nBnners." — The  migor  not  having 
time  tor  prepave  a  proper  kdgiag  for  the  duke,  offered  him  his 
ItoBtJDosv.and  had  nattreases,  laid  on  the  floor  £or  his  prisoner 
andUB  attendanlB.  The  pdnoe,  innra  oat  with  fat^^  and  the 
anzkter  of  hia  jomnicy^  wrote  a  &w  Imea  in  his  jpuamal,  4nd 
threw  Inael^  dareaaed  aa  he  was,  on  one  of  the  beds.  Hia 
fideadOdcmBtaiiiiAbQcdhfimself  ea  thematti!«ss  neareot  toMm^ 
Boir  BtiHi  oppniienacre  that  the  accusation  mi^t  find  scnne 
ibnniBtion  in  Hm  papas*  aeisad  at  Ettenheiiii:,  he  aaked  the 
pnnoi^  in  a  bw  ieiofi»  if  there  was  a&ythmg  in  tkoae  papers 
that  nn^  gbw  then  a  handle  against  him.  *'No»"  replied 
the  prisoner  aloud;  ''those  papers  contain  nothing  but  what 
eTeiy  one  knows  of  my  name  mi  my  sitaation.    They  show 

I 
i  . 
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H«  writes  to  the  Princess  Chariotte  de  Robao. 


that  I  have  fought  well  for  eight  years  past,  and  tbat  I  am 
ready  to  fight  again.  I  do  not  think  that  they  wisli  for  my 
death.  Theyll  throw  me  into  some  fortress,  perhaps  as  a 
hostage.  I  shall  have  some  difficulty,  after  the  liberty  I  have 
enjoyed,  in  accustoming  myself  to  such  a  life." 


LV. 

Sleep  at  length  put  an  end  -to  the  conversation  and  ibe 
thoughts  of  the  prince,  and  he  slept  with  the  calmness  of  joath 
and  the  confidence  of  courage.    The  following  day,  the  16th 
of  March,  at  sunrise,  the  commandant  came  to  see  his  prisoner, 
and  have  some  conversation  with  him.    The  prince  again  pro- 
tested to  his  host,  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  any  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  that  his  honour 
and  his  conscience  had  always  held  such  projects  in  abhorrence. 
**  Soldiers  of  my  race  fight,"  he  said,  "  but  do  not  assassinate." 
The  commandant,  who  seemed  pleased  at  the  innocence  of  his 
young  prisoner,  assured  him  that  this  being  the  case  he  did  not 
doubt  ^at  his  captivity  would  be  only  for  a  few  days. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  encouraged  by  the  good  nature  of 
this  officer,  and  thinking  of  the  anxieties  which  the  young  lady 
by  whom  he  was  beloved  must  feel  as  to  his  fate,  solicited 
permission  from  M6chin  the  commandant,  to  write  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan  at   Ettenheim.      The  major 
replied  that  he  could  not  promise  to  send  the  letter  himself  to 
its  address,  but  that  he  would  give  it  to  his  chief.  General 
Leval,  the  commandant  of  the  division ;  and  that  if  it  contained 
nothing  more  than  an  account  of  his  journey  and  communica-. 
tions  of  affection,  he  did  not  doubt  that  General  Leval  would 
forward  the  letter  to  its  destination.    With  this  hope  the  prince 
wrote  the  following  long  letter,  in  which  he  alternately  poured 
forth  and  restrained  in  covered  sentences,  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
indifference  or  enmity,  the  secret  tenderness  which  filled  Ms 
heart  since  his  abduction,  rather  than  from  any  fears  as  to  his 
own  fate. 
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Letter  from  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 


LYI. 

'*AT  THE  CITADEL  OP  STRASBOUBQ. 

"Friday,  March  16,  1804. 

**  I  am  promised  tkat  this  letter  shall  be  faithfully  delivered 
to  you.  1  have  not,  until  this  moment,  been  able  to  obtain 
permission  to  re-assure  you  as  to  my  fate,  and  I  lose  not  an 
instant  in  doing  so,  and  begging  you,  at  the  same  time,  to 
tranquillize  all  those  in  your  neighbourhood  who  are  attached 
to  me.  My  only  fear  is,  that  this  letter  may  not  find  you  at 
Ettenheim,  and  that  you  may  be  on  your  way  here ;  for  the 
happiness  I  should  feel  at  seeing  you,  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
dread  I  should  have  of  involving  you  in  my  fate.  Continue  to 
preserve  for  me  your  friendship  and  your  interest,  for  it  may  be  of 
great  service  to  me,  as  you  may  influence  persons  of  consequence 
in  my  misfortune.  I  already  imagined  that  perhaps  you  had  set 
out.  You  have  learnt  from  the  good  Baron  dlschterlzheim  the 
way  in  which  I  was  carried  off,  and  may  judge  of  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  act,  and  that  all  resistance  would 
have  been  useless ;  for  nothing  can  be  effected  against  superior 
force.  I  was  conducted  by  Rheinau  and  the  road  of  the  Rhine. 
I  am  treated  with  attention  and  politeness,  and  may  say  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  liberty  (for  I  cannot  leave  my 
chamber),  I  am  as  comfortable  as  possible.  At  my  request  the 
gentlemen  of  my  household  have  been  permitted  to  sleep  in  my 
room.  We  occupy  part  of  the  commandant's  apartments,  and 
another  is  preparing  for  me,  which  I  shall  take  possession  of 
this  morning,  and  where  I  shall  be  still  more  comfortable. 
The  papers  which  were  taken  from  me,  and  sealed  on  the  spot 
with  my  seal,  are  to  be  examined  this  morning  in  my  presence ; 
and,  as  well  as  I  can  tell,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  letters 
from  my  relatives  and  from  the  king,  arid  several  copies  of  my 
own.  All  these,  as<  you  well  know,  cannot  compromise  me  in 
any  way  more  than  my  name  and  my  opinions  have  done 
during  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  1  believe  the  papers  will 
all  be  sent  to  Fans,  and  I  am  assured  that,  if  it  proves  to  be  as 

w 
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Letter  from  the  Duke  d'Enghioi  to  die  Prineee*  Cluvlotte. 

I  bave  said,  it  is  thought  I  shall  be  set  at  liberty  very  shortly. 
God  grant  it  may  be  so  I  Domourie?  was  searched  for,  being 
supposed  to  be  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  evidently 
believed  that  we  had  bad  conferences  together,  and  that  he  is 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First 
Consul.  My  complete  ignorance  of  all  this,  leads  me  to  hope 
th«l  I  may  recover  my  liberty ;  but  let  ta  not  flatter  ourselves 
toosoon« 

"  If  any  of  my  gentlemen  are  set  at  Hberly  before  me,  it  will 
give  me  very  gr^  pleasare  to  send  them  hack  to  yoa,  while 
looking  forward  to  a  still  greater  happsDess.  The  attaefanaDt 
of  Biy  people  to  me  brings  tears  into  my  eyes  every  mcmieBt 
They  might  have  escaped,  and  were  not  obliged  to  follow  me, 
which,  however,  they  ivould  do,  I  have  F^n,  Joseph,  and 
Poulaix  with  ne,  and  the  good  Mylof  has  never  quitted  me 
for  an  instant  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  anybody  this  mormng 
but  the  commandant,  a  man  who  appears  to  me  to  be  comteoiis 
and  charitable,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  strict  in  the 
Mfilment  of  his  duties.  I  expect  the'colonel  of  gendarmerie, 
who  arrested  me,  and  who  is  to  open  my  papers  before  me.  I 
beg  you  will  sak  the  baron  to  take  care  of  my  property  tor  me, 
and  if  I  have  to  remain  much  longer  here,  I  shall  send  for 
more  of  my  things.  I  also  trust  that  the  landlords  of  my 
gentlemen  will  take  care  of  their  property.  The  poor  Abb6 
Wembem  aAd  Michel  form  part  of  onr  conscription,  and  have 
travelled  with  us. 

*'Pray  present  my  affectionate  regards  to  your  father,  and  if 
I  can  obtain  permission  one  of  these  days  to  send  some  person, 
which  I  am  most  desirous  of  doing,  and  which  I  shall  solicit, 
he  will  make  you  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  our 
melancholy  position.  Let  us  hope  and  wait  patiently,  and  tf 
you  are  so  good  as  to  come  and  see  me,  do  not  come  until 
after  you  have  been,  as  you  proposed,  to  Carlsruhe.  Alas ! 
besides  your  own  affairs  and  the  unsupportable  delays  that 
attend  these  arrangements,  you  will  now  have  to  speak  of 
mine ;  but  do  not,  for  mercy's  sake,  on  that  account  neglect 
your  own 

*.^diett!  princess;  yon  have  long  known  my  tender  and 
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His  imprisonment  at  Strasbourg. 


sincere  attachment  for  you,  and  either  m.frMdom  or  is  a 
prisoner,  it  shall  always  be  the  same. 

<*HaYe  you  sent  the  news  of  our  disaster  to  Madame 
d'Ecquevilly? 

"(Signed)        L.  A.  H.  de  Boubboh." 

LVIL 

The  prince  delivered  this  letter  open  to  the  commandant  ,-^ 
and  a  few  moments  afterwatrds,  General  Leval,  commaoding 
the  division,  and  General  Fririon,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  entered. 
Fririon,  who  had  assisted  in  person  at  the  abduction  from 
Ettenheim,  was  recognised  by  the  prisoner.  The  duke  was 
now  in&rmed  that  another  apartment  was  preparing  for  him  in 
the  citadel.  The  conversation  was  short,  serious,  and  stem; 
and  the  cold  demeanour  of  the  generals  prevented  the  prince 
from  speaking  to  them  of  the  letter  which  he  had  written,  and 
which  he  so  much  desired  to  have  conveyed  to  the  object  of  his 
affections. 

He  was  conducted,  with  his  companions  to  the  part  of  the 
citadel  appropriated  to  him ;  his  new  chamber  communicating 
with  that  of  MM.  de  Thomery,  Jacques,  and  Schmidt;  but 
Gnmstein,  Ms  intimate  friend,  whose  energy  and  enterprise 
appeared  to  be  more  fsared,  was  removed  from  him,  and  lodged 
in  another  wing  of  the  bualding,  separated  from  that  in  which 
the  prisoner  was  located. 

Colonel  Chariot  and  the  commissary-general  of  police 
examined  his  papers,  classified  them,  and  sent  them  to  Paris 
by  a  special  courier;  and  if  these  evidences  of  his  life  had 
only  been  read,  and  proo&  of  his  innocence  desired,  they  would 
have  been  found  therein. 

After  this  proceeding  he  was  left  alone,  and  wrote  in  his 
journal  as  follows : — 

**  I  must  then  languish  here  for  weeks  and  perhaps  months 
to  oome  I  My  grief  increases,  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  cruelty 
of  my  position.  If  this  continues,  I  believe  that  I  shall  be 
seized  with  despair.  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  I  am  going  to 
bed;  but  I  am  agitated,  and  cannot  sleep.    Major  Mechin  has 
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His  Diary* 


oome  to  see  me  after  I  am  in  bed>  and  endeavoors  to  console 
me  vith  kind  words.** 

"Friday,  March  1«. 

<«  *  •  »  Stopped  at  the  commandants  house*  lodged 
in  his  drawing-room  for  the  night,  on  mattresses  on  the  floor. 
The  gendarmes  in  the  ante-room ;  two  sentinels  in  the  room — 
one  at  the  door ; — slept  hadly. 

*'  My  lodging  is  to  be  changed.    I  shall  have  to  pay  for 
my  maintenance,  and  probably  for  firing  and  lights.     General 
Leval  and  General  Fririon  came  to  see  me,  —their  manners 
very  cold.    I  am  transferred  to  another  pavilion  on  the  right 
of  the  square  coming  from  the  town.     I  can  communicate  with 
Thomery,  Jacques,  and  Schmidt;  but  neither  I  nor  my  people 
can  go  out.     I  am,  however,  told  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
walk  in  a  little  garden  which  is  in  a  yard  behind  my  pavilion. 
A  guard  of  twelve  men  and  an  officer  is  at  my  door.    After 
having  dined  I  am  separated  from  Grunstein,  who  is  lodged  by 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  yard.     This  separation  adds 
still  more  to  my  unhappiness.     I  have  written  this  morning  to 
the  princess, — ^have  sent  my  letter  through  the  commandant 
^0  General  Leval,  and  have  received  no  answer..   I  have  asked 
him  to  allow  me  to  send  one  of  my  people  to  Ettenheim. 
Doubtless  everything  will  be  refused  me.    The  greatest  pre- 
cautions are  taken  on  every  hand  to  prevent  my  communicating 
with  anybody  whatsoever.  If  this  continues  I  believe  I  shall  be 
seized  with  despair.    At  half-past  four  o'clock  they  came  to 
examine  my  papers,  read  them  superficially,  and  made  separate 
parcels  of  them.     I  was  given  to  understand  that  they  would 
be  sent  to  Paris.     I  must  then  languish  here  for  weeks, — 
perhaps  for  months !     The  more  I  reflect  on  my  situation,  the 
more  my  grief  increases." 

Arising  from  his  bed,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  March  (his 
thoughts  always  reverting,  whether  on  retiring  to  rest  or 
awaking  from  sleep,  to  that  heart  which  beat  for  him  so 
anxiously  at  Ettenheim),  he  says : — 

**  I  hear  nothing  about  my  letter.  I  tremble  for  the  health 
of  the  princess.    A  word  from  my  hand  would  tranquillize  her. 


ma^mps^^^mm^'ease^maq 
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Ab,  how  miserable  I  am !  They  have  come  to  make  me  sign 
the  proces  verbal  of  the  opening  of  my  papers.  I  demand  and 
obtain  leave  to  add  a  note  which  proves  that  I  have  never  had 
any  other  intention  than  that  of  being  employed  in  and  making 
war  in  an  honourable  manner." 

This, note,  afterwards  remembered  by  those  who  read  it, 
said  that  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any  conspiracy,  which 
was  the  truth,  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte ;  he  adored  France, 
and  admired  the  genius  of  the  First  Consul ;  and  that  he  could 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  considered  as  a  crime  in  him — a 
prince  who  had  left  France  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  his 
grandfather  and  his  father,  and  knowing  no  other  duty  but 
those  of  a  son,  grandson,  soldier,  and  member  of  the  family  of 
Bourbon, — to  have  maintained,  with  arms  in  his  hand,  the 
rights  of  his  race  and  of  his  bloods 

LVIII. 

While  the  prince  was  writing  these  noble  lines,  the  com 
missary-general  of  police,  Popp,  who  had  opened  his  papers, 
was,  on  his  side,  writing  to  the  government  to  claim,  in  promo 
tion  and  rank,  the  price  of  zeal  and  successful  enterprise,  for 
Chariot  and  for  Pfersdoff,  strongly  representing  the  danger 
they  had  incurred  under  the  fire  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  which 
had  been  directed  on  them  the  moment  they  were  forcing  open 
his  doors  at  Ettenheim. 

General  Ordeneralso  wrote  thus  to  the  First  Consul : — 

"  I  transmit  to  you  the  proces  verbal  and  the  papers  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien.  As  those  of  other  individuals  shall  be 
verified.  General  Caulaincourt  will  forward  them  to  you. 
Although^my  mission  is  fulfilled,  I  shall  wait  here  your  orders 
to  return  to  Paris. *• 

The  prince,  satisfied  on  learning  that  his  papers,  which 
contained  no  indication  of  any  crime,  were  at  length  sent  before- 
him  to  Paris,  wrote  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  in  his  journal  : 

"  This  evening  I  have  been  promised  permission  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  and  even  in  the  court,  with  the  officer  of  the 
guard  and  with  my  companions  in  misfortune ;  and  being  assured 
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that  my  papers  have  been  sent  to  Paiis  bj  a  couier  eactxaonii- 
naiy,  I  shail  sup  and  go  to  bed  better  satisfied.** 

While  his  heart  \vas  thus  pouring  out  its  oonfiderace,  the 
telegraph  of  Paris  replied  to  the  Strasboarg  tekgntf^  -mbkk 
had  announced  the  abduction  of  the  prince  to  Bonaparte  ;  as^ 
a  coorier  extraordinary,  despatched  from  the  TnUeries,  ordered 
Generals  Leval  and  Caulaincourt  to  send  post  haste,  immediatelj, 
the  principal  prisoner  to  Paris.  The  odiers  were  to  b^  seat  in 
succession  by  the  public  conveyances. 

LIX 

Colonel  Chariot,  who  executed  this  order,  presented  lra&- 
self  mih  a  post  coach  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the  citadel. 
The  prince,  ^ho  was  suddenly  called  up  at  one  o'dock  in  the 
morning,  and  conducted  alone  to  the  carriage,  was  astonished 
and  alarmed  at  this  sudden  departare,  of  which  they  did  not 
even  explain  to  him  the  object.  During  the  day  he  made  the 
folbwing  entry  in  his  note-book : 

**SQnday,  March  1& 

"  I  hate  been  carried  off  at  one  o'clock  this  momii^,  bar- 
ing only  been  given  su£&cient  time  to  dress.  I  embcaoed  aay 
people — my  unfortunate  companions.  I  set  off  alone  with  two 
ofGLcers  of  gendarmerie  and  two  gendarmes.  Colon^  Ohaikt 
told  me  that  we  were  going  to  the  hoose  of  the  genend  of 
division,  Leval,  who  had  received,  orders  from  Pans.  Beyond 
that  I  foimd  a  carriage  with  six  post-horses  on  the  church 
square.  I  was  pushed  into  it,  and  Lieuteoant  Petennan 
mounted  beside  me.  Quartermast^  Blitendoff  ascended  <»i 
the  coach  box,  and  two  gendarmes  were  placed,  one  inside  and 
one  out." 

The  dvke  did  not  know  his  native  coBntiy.  He  was  igno- 
rant of  the  names  of  the  gates  of  Stzasbonzg,  and  the  direction 
of  the  roads  by  whidbi  they  were  taking  faim.  His  goanls 
were  silent.  In  the  morning  lieuteiMcnt  Petermaa  told  bim 
at  length  that  they  were  going  to  Parb,  at  whidk  be  was 
e&trem^^y  glad.    ^'  Ah  V*  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  "I  doa-t 
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doubt  that  the  First  Consul  wishes  to  see  me,  A  qtiarterof  m 
hour's  conversation  with  him,  and  all  will  be  explained.*'  He 
returned  to  this  idea  several  times,  and  felt  himself  so  free 
from  the  crimes  of  wliich  they  suspected  him,  that  he  doubted 
not  the  feeling  of  his  innocence  would  be  instantly  communi- 
cated to  every  one  who  could  read  his  soul.  Moreover,  he  was 
young,  in  love,  Aod  a  sddier,  and  supposed  every  one  had  the 
sftme  generosity  that  he  himself  possessed.  His  looks  wsn- 
dered  everywhere  delighted  on  the  road,  and  it  seemed  m  if  he 
could  not  satiate  them  with  the  aspect  of  his  country.  His 
joy  and  his  gratitude  towards  Peterman  were  so  lively,  that  he 
took  off  one  of  the  rings  he  wore,  and  begged  his  guardkn  to 
accept  it  as  a  souvenir  of  this  journey.  Peterman  did  not  dai>e 
to  afflict  him  by  a  refusal. 

Escorted  from  post  to  post  by  gendarmes  at  fall  gallop,  ihe 
carriage,  travelling  day  and  night>  arrived  on  the  ^th  March, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  neai 
the  Barrier  de  la  Yillette.  Not  to  excite  any  emotion  in  the  city, 
at  the  appearance  of  a  carriage  so  escorted  and  so  mysterioos* 
they  went  round  by  the  deserted  Boulevards  whicb  encirele 
Paris  eztemaliy.  Ha  was  ih&n  conducted  fey  l^e  Bxie  de 
Sevies>  across  the  findioiiffg  Saint  Germainv  into  tine  court  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  which  was  tben  situated  at  tfaie 
hotel  Galefoy,  at  the  comer  of  die  Hue  da  Bac  and  the  Bue 
de  OreneUe.  The  carriage  door  opened,  and  the  prisoiier  was 
going  to  jump  ou^  into  the  court,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a 
ooanter-order  on  the  step.  He  was  put  back  into  the  earrii^e,^ 
the  door  was  i^ut,  the  postilion  reoeived  au  order  not  to  un- 
harness the  horses,  and  to  wait  for  or4ers,  which  were  sent 
for,  no  one  knew  whither.  Doubtless  M.  de  Tdleyrand  was 
himself  going  to  the  Tnileries  to  aniMunce  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoner,  and  to  ask  for  these  orders ;  for  a  hacksey  coacli  was 
brought  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  went  oat  with  somie 
person  who  had  descended  the  steps.  After  waiting  half-an* 
hour  in  silence,  the  postilions,  who  had  remained  on  horseback, 
received  an  order  to  proceed  still  by  the  external  Boulevards  to 
Yincennes.  The  carriage>  which  had  been  expected,  passed 
the  drawbridge  of  that  fortress,  and  stopped  in  tbe  court  at 


I 
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the  door  of  the  chef  de  bataiUon,  Harel,  the  commandant  d 
the  castle  of  Vincennes. 

LX. 

The  commandant  Harel  yms  formerly  a  seijeant  in  the 
French  guards,  and  an  old  protege  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had 
promoted  him.  He  Ytas  redaced  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  by 
the  First  Consul,  and  became  discontented  vnih  the  Consular 
government.  He  was  therefore  tempted,  by  the  conspirators 
Cerachi,  Arena,  and  Demerville,  but  he  rejected  their  offers, 
and  denounced  their  projects;  for  which  he  received,  as  a 
/eparation  for  his  former  treatment,  the  ^command  of  tius 
state  prison. 

The  First  Consul,  in  planning  the  drama  of  which  Vin- 
cennes  was  about  to  become  the  theatre,  had  wished  to  assure 
himself  of  the  safety  of  the  walls  and  the  fidelity  of  the  gaol- 
ers. A  note,  written  by  his  order  to  Harel  on  the  1 6th  March, 
immediately  after  the  abduction  of  Ettenheim  was  known  at 
Paris,  with  these  two  words  in  tiiie  margin  in  haste  audi  private, 
had  demanded  of  him  the  state  of  the  quarters,  of  the  troops, 
of  the  workmen,  of  the  inhabitants  allowed  to  live  in  the 
castle,  and  even  of  the  servants,  and  precise  information  re- 
specting each.  Heal  had  further  written  to  Harel  on  the  20th, 
"  The  Duke  d'Enghien  will  arrive  to-night :  the  First  Consul 
has  ordered  that  his  name,  and  everything  about  him,  should 
ke  kept  a  profound  secret.'*  Finally,  on  the  same  day,  a  few 
moments  later,  E6al,  in  another  letter,  said  to  Harel,  *'An 
individual  whose  name  must  not  be  known  is  to  be  conducted 
to  the  castle.  The  intention  of  the  government  is,  that  no 
questions  shall  be  put  to  him  os  to  who  he  is  or  the  motives 
of  his  detention ;  you  yourself  must  even  be  ignorant  who  he 
is.  You  alone  are  to  communicate  with  him,  and  you  will 
allow  no  person  whatever  to  see  him.  It  is  probable  that  he 
will  arrive  this  night." 

LXL 

Harel  had  scarcely  read  this  last  letter,  when  the  carriage, 
which  he  had  not  expected  till  night,  having  outstripped,  by  its 
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rapidity,  the  nocturnal  hour  which  it  was  intended  should 
conceal  its  entrance  into  Vincennes,  stopped  before  the  quar- 
ters of  the  commandant.  The  prince  descended  from  the 
carriage,  shivering  with  cold  and  the  rainy  weather.  Harel, 
feeling  for  his  situation,  asked  him  to  walk  up  into  his  apart- 
ment to  warm  himself  by  the  fire.  **  With  pleasure,'*  said  the 
prince  as  he  thanked  him ;  **  I  shall  look  on  a  fire  with  great 
satisfaction ;  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  have  something  to  eat,  for 
I  have  taken  nothing  during  the  whole  day." 

A  poor  woman  belonging  to  a  religious  order,  who  educated 
the  children  of  Madame  Harel,  and  who  lived  outside  the 
castle,  was  coming  down  the  staircase  from  the  commandant's 
quarters  at  the  moment  the  prisoner  was  going  up  with  his 
guardian.  She  heard  the  dialogue,  and  drew  aside  to  let  the 
young  man  pass.  "He  was  pale,"  she  says,  "and  appeared 
veiy  much  fatigued ;  he  was  tall,  and  his  appearance  was  noble 
and  distinguished.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  uniform  riding 
coat  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  cloth  cap  ornamented  with  gold 
lace." 

Harel  allowed  the  prince  to  warm  himself  before  the  fire. 
One  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  French  guards  named  Aufort, 
and  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  brigade  of  gendarmerie 
of  the  village  of  Vincennes,  lived  on  his  old  familiar  footing 
with  Harel.  He  came  in  and  saw  the  prince,  and  assisted 
Harel  in  preparing  a  quarter  for  him.  He  also  went  to  the 
village  inn  to  order  supper  for  the  prisoner.  These  preparations 
being  made,  and  the  prince  re-animated  by  the  warmth  of  the 
commandant's  fire,  Harel  conducted  him  to  his  own  quarter 
It  was  a  room  in  a  pavilion  called  the  King's  PaviUon.  A  fire 
had  been  lighted  in  it,  and  some  furniture  put  in  hastUy ;  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  some  chairs.  The  bare  walls,  and  some 
panes  of  glass  broken  by  the  swallows  of  the  towers,  sufficiently 
attested  the  precipitation  of  a  furnishing  which  there  had  not 
been  time  to  finish. 

LXII. 

The  prince  being  thus  treated  with  politeness  and  good 
nature  by  Harel,  did  not  appear  to  be  cast  down,  or  to  have 
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anynnpleaMiit  presentimenton  establishing  himself  in  his  aev 
qnuoten.  He  rather  displayed  a  serenity  of  countenance,  livdr 
9xA  almost  joyous.  He  chatted  with  Uie  commandaat  with  a 
free  and  undisturbed  mind.  He  told  him  that  in  his  childfaooi 
a  abort  time  before  the  Bevolation,  lie  had  been  with  ^ 
Piinee  de  Gonde,  his  grandfather,  to  visit  the  castle  of  Vin- 
oannes ;  that  he  never  dreamt  at  that  time  that  he  would  odb 
day  be  amoogat  the  number  of  those  poor  prisoners  whom  he 
had  then  pitied  so  much;  that  he  even  thought  he  could 
necollect  the  chamber  he  was  then  in,  and  recognise  it  as  one 
oi  the  rooms  he  had  mn  through.  Then  looking  oat  of  the 
window  oTer  the  tops  of  the  oaks,  and  on  the  roads  losisg 
themselves  in  distance  through  the  forest  which  sarrounds  the 
fiMTtress,  he  was  in  ecstasy  at  the  beautiful  view.  He  spoke  of 
his  passion  for  field  sports,  and  said  that  if  he  was  allowed  t» 
hunt  fiedy,  during  his  imprisonment  in  these  woods,  he  would 
give  his  parole  not  to  escape.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  appear 
in  any  way  pre-oocapied  with  the  result  of  his  ccqptivity,  and 
repeated  to  Harel  what  he  had  said  to  Peterman : — "  This  can 
be  oBiiy  an  a£Gdr  of  a  flew  days'  detention; — the  time  odly  to 
leeognise  an  error  and  my  innocence." 

LXIII. 

During  these  conversations  of  a  traveller  in  a  state  of  repose, 
rather  than  of  a  prisoner  bewailing  his  fate,  a  little  boy  named 
Turquin,  v^o  served  in  the  hotel  of  Vincennes,  brought  the 
supper  ordered  by  Aufort.     The  prince  approached  the  table, 
and  was  going  to  sit  down,  when,  perceiving  on  the  table-cloth 
tin  covers  unpolished  and  rough  instead  of  silver  plate,  he 
appeared  to  be  seized  with  an  involuntary  repugnance ;  and, 
withooit  making  any  obsermtion,  he  returned  towards  the  win- 
dow,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  without  looking  at  the 
supper.    Harel  perceived  this  movement,  and  hastened  txk 
his  quarters  for  proper  covers.     The  duke  then  sat  down,  and 
appeared  to  regain  his  appetite.    His  dog,  which  he  had  kept 
at  his  leet  or  by  hts  side  durii]^  the  whde  route,  rested  his 
head  on  his  master's  knees.    He  gave  a  part  of  the  simper 
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that  "was"  on  the  table  to  the  poor  animal,  and  looking  at  Harel, 
"  I  presume,"  he  said  to  him,  "  that  there  is  no  indiscretion  in 
giving  my  portion  of  the  supper  to  my  dog."  • 

Having  finished  his  supper,  the  prince  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  conoealed  it  in  his  clothes  to  prepare 
for  what  might  happen. 

He  then  lay  down,  and  slept  profoundly,  like  a  mux  «Imi  m 
sure  ta  awake,  and  who  confides  in  a  bappy  mx^row. 


BOOK  TWELFTH. 

Napoleon  at  Mtlmaiioii—- His  preparations  for  the  death  of  tbe  Dake 
d'Enghien^Examination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien — His  Trial — ^Hii 
Condemnation — His  Execution— 'Arrival  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
at  Paris-^Remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Napoleon. 

I. 

But  sleep  had  fled  from  the  chateaa  of  Malmaison,  wheie 
the  First  Consul,  to  enjoy  his  thoughts,  his  leisure,  and  the 
hudding  beauties  of  spring,  had  been  in  retirement  for  the  last 
eight  days.    These  days  and  nights  were  filled  with  agitation, 
with  anger,  with  councils,  with  despatches  to  generals  and 
ministers,  revoked  by  other  despatches ;  with  night  working, 
with  going  and  coming  of  couriers  and  confidants,  from  Pans 
to  this  retreat,  and  from  this  retreat  to  Pans.     It  was  evident 
that  some  tragical  resolutions  were  concocting  there,  some 
state  precaution,  some  terror  to  Europe,  some  superlative 
warning  to  the  numerous  conspirators, — some  vengeance,  per- 
haps a  crime,  to  be  followed  by  a  remorse. 

It  was  here,  where  he  seemed  to  expect  an  event  still 
unknown  to  all,  that  Napoleon  received  by  telegraph,  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th  March,  the  news  of  the  actual  abduction 
His  thoughts,  until  then  on  the  rack  of  anger,  began  to  waver, 
and  he  felt  as  if  embarrassed  with  his  success  and  with  his 
prey.  He  instantly  wrote  to  Heal :  '*  Come  this  evening  at  ten 
o*clock, — a  carriage  will  be  in  waiting  foj:  you  on  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  to  bring  you  the  quicker." 

The  following  day,  the  16th,  after  his  first  interviews  with 
his  councillors,  thinking  himself  certain  then  of  furnishing 
proofs  to  public  opinion  of  undoubted  criminality,  he  turned 
over  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  having  the  prince  tried  in  open 
day,  by  a  high  national  tribunal,  with  all  the  guarantees  of 
defence  and  publicity     He  then  fixed  on  the  idea  of  a  great 
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military  tribunal,  to  be  composed  of  the  principal  generals 

sitting  in  the  Senate.    Murat,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  First 

Consul,  and  governor  of  Paris,  seems  to  have  been  charged  with 

some  opening  preliminaries  of  this  plan.      Of  a  soldier-like  but 

heroic  disposition,  bewailing  with  his  young  wife  an  arrest 

which  must  soil  with  blood  the  rising  and  till  then  stainless 

i       power  of  his  brother-in-law,  Murat  would  at  least  have  inclined 

k       to  the  most  magnanimous  mode  of  execution.     We  say  execution 

^       and  not  trial;  for  all  trial  supposes  in  the  judges  the  right  pi 

trying^  whereas  no  Frenchman  had  any  right  to  try  a  prince 

who  had  not  committed  a  crime  in  France ;  who  resided,  from 

the  age  of  fourteen^  in  foreign  countries,  and  whose  abduction 

was  a  European  illegality, — a  crime  against  natural  right  and 

the  rights  of  nations. 

'  Murat  summoned  Colonel  Preval,  a  young  military  man, 

already  famous  for  his  talent  as  a  military  judge-advocate,  and 

I  who  commanded  the  2nd  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  in  garrison  at 
St.  Germain,  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  He  informed  him  that  the 
First  Consul  had  made  choice  of  him  for  judge-advocate  in  an 
affair  of  State,  in  which  a  great  criminal  was  implicated. 
Colonel  Preval  having  asked  the  name  of  this  great  culprit, 
and  Murat  having  confidentially  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  Preval  declined,  with  a  noble  instinct  of 
propriety,  the  functions  which  were  imposed  upon  him  by  such 
a  process.  "  I  made  my  first  campaigns  before  the  Revolution," 
he  said,  "  in  the  regiment  of  the  young  prince.  My  father  and 
my  uncles  served  before  me  under  the  orders  of  the  Condes. 
To  act  the  part  of  public  prosecutor  towards  their  son  and  their 
grajidson,  would  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  dishonour  my  sword." 
Murat  comprehended  and  felt  with  the  young  officer.  He 
could  not  blame  in  another  a  repugnance  which  he  would  have 
respected  in  himself.  He  communicated  the  refusal  to  the 
First  Consul,  and  the  idea  of  the  grand  military  tribunal  of 
State  was  dropt.  The  fear  of  too  deeply  agitating  royalist 
opinion,  roused  by  the  slowness  and  the  solemnity  of  long 
debates  resounding  through  La  Vendee,  the  presentiment  of 
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the  impattioned  interest  which  would  soon  attech  itsrif  to  t 
jFong  prinoe,  torn  swaj  by  violaice  from  his  aayimii^  aid 
who  had  been  forcibly  brought  back  to  has  eouatjcy  only  to 
make  it  hia  tomb,  had  doabtless  its  inflaenee  also  on  the  moie 
(d  triaL  Promptitude,  aecrecy»  silenee,  a  gag  pot  en  all 
defence*  a  veil  throfwn  over  the  victisk,  a  blow  atmck  wiiTiiwl 
noise,  and  only  making  a  noise  aftorwarda,  nhen  it  wooM  he 
too  late  to  ask  for  pardon,  were  required.  All  iheae  reqniaites 
ai  a  political  cnrne  would  be  found  in  a  trial  by  ooort-martiil 
witboat  formality,  without  publicity,  without  delay,  noctomal, 
rapid,  instantaneous,  judging  and  exeeutmg  as  it  were  in  <Hie 
wcnrd,  under  the  vaults  and  in  the  ditch  of  a  state  prison. 

Bonaparte  decided  on  ibis  mode,  in  eonfonnity  widi  tbe 
yengeance  and  the  State  precautions  of  the  Council  of  Tbi, 
and  the  Venetian  dungeons  without  echo.  The  tragic  genius 
of  the  Italian  breathed  in  full  vigour  in  this  tribunal,  in  this 
judge,  and  in  this  execution  by  night ;  only  that  Venice  Judged 
no  one  in  this  manner  bat  its  own  citizens^  and  did  not  send  to  | 
caixy  off  its  victims,  without  respect  to  the  inviolahiJil^  of  a  I 
foreign  asylum. 

IIL 

On  the  17th,  the  First  Consul  received  wt  Malmaisott  the  ^ 
circumstantial  details  of  the  double  expedition  of  Ord«ier  and 
of  Caulaincoort.  He  thus  learned  that  the  preseooe  of 
Dumooriez  at  Ettenheim  was  a  chimera,  which  Colonel  Char- 
lot*s  report  explicitly  affirmed.  This  officer  explaincfd  the  con- 
fusion between  the  names  of  Thomery  and  Dumouriex.  No 
well-grounded  suspicion  on  this  point  could,  therelore,  any 
longer  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul. 

On  the  18th,  M.  de  Talleyrand  received  the  report  of  Geo- 
laincourt  on  his  parallel  mission  to  OfiCambourg,  and  on  his 
diplomatic  communication  to  the  Court  of  Baden.  The  papas 
seized  at  the  residence  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  arrived  by  the 
same  courier,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  took  them  to  M^lmajmn 
The  prince  could  not  be  very  long  in  following  these  coonon, 
these  reports,  and  these  documents  (so  explanatory  of  hii  pii- 
tended  plot)  which  preceded  his  arrival  in  Pans. 
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On  tb€  eyeniog  of  th6  15th^  Bonaparte  had  ordered  his 
officers  at  Stiasboviif  to  seiid  oS  the  Bake  d'Enghien  immor 
diately  to  Paris.  The  order,  which  arrired  by  the  tekgr^h,  bad 
been  executed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  night;  but  from  that 
moment  the  foggy  atmosphere  on  the  mountains  of  Alsatia  pre- 
Tented  tbe  telegraph  from  announcing  at  Malmaison  tbe  actual 
departure  of  the  prisoner.  It  waa  only  calculated  by  coi^ec^ 
tare  that  he  would  arrive  on  the  eyemug,  or  ducisg  the  night 
of  the  20th  March. 

The  First  Consul,  with  this  expectation,  prepared  eyezy- 
thing  in  the  morning  of  this  ill-omened  day,  that  the  trial,  and 
execution  should  await  the  yictim  at  a  fbced  hour  atYincennes. 
The  rapid  succession  of  deliberations,  of  messages,  and  of  acts 
reeorddl  at  this  date,  on  the  morning  <^  the  20th  of  March, 
proves  that  the  thougihts  of  Bonaparte  were  bent  with  a  fever- 
ish impatience  and  punctuality  towards  the  J^ost  prompt  and 
most  tmgic  denouement  of  the  following  night. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  was  afraid  of  having  the  remorse  of 
reflection,  and  that  having  decided  on  not  repenting  he  would 
not  give  himself  time  to  deliberate. 


IV. 


Everythmg  was  pressed  forward  to  this  date  and  these 
hours.  He  first .  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  to  charge 
Muret,  governor  of  Paris,  with  the  choice  of  the  members  of  a 
military  commission  to  try  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  He  made 
Eeal  draw  up  a  report  on  ^e  pretended  conspiracies  with  which 
the  prince  was  insidiously  mixed  up,  by  the  lying  revelations  of 
the  police  explorers  on  the  Rhine  and  in  London.  He  caused 
these  conjectural  accusations  to  be  summed  up  in  an  act  of 
government,  which  affirms  that  the  prince  was  a  party  to  the 
plots  concocted  in  England,  against  the  external  and  internal 
safety  of  the  RepubHc.  He  made  HSal,  director  of  the  secret 
police,  write  twice  during  the  day,  first  to  Murat,  and  after- 
wards to  Harel,  that  the  prince  should  be  conducted  to  and 
be  received  at  Yincennes. 
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At  twelve  o'clock  he  receiyed  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Malmai- 
8on,  and  conversed  with  that  minister  in  his  gardens. 

'  His  hrother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  cnrrait 
rumours,  arrived  at  Malmaison  from  Morfontaine.  The  First 
Consul's  wife,  Josephine,  received  him  first,  informed  him  of 
the  arrest  of  the  young  prince,  told  him  she  dreaded  the  coun- 
sels of  that  miserable  cripple  (M.  de  Talleyrand) ;  conjured  her 
brother-in-law  to  speak  to  her  husband,  and  to  beg  him  to  be 
indulgent ;  but  on  no  account  to  let  him  know  that  she  had 
given  him  any  information,  in  order  that  his  opinion  might  not 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  sensibility  of  a  woman. 

Joseph,  well  disposed  in  his  own  heart,  and  through  his 
friends  and  guests  of  Morfontaine,  Madame  de  Stael,  Matthew 
de  Montmorency,  and  M.  de  Jaucourt,  went  down  to  the  garden 
and  interrupted  the  conversation  of  the  Consul  and  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand ;  upon  which  the  latter  withdrew.   Bonaparte  confided 
to  Joseph  his  resolution  to  bring  the  duke  to  trial  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  conspiracies  against  him.    Joseph  endeavoured  to 
turn  him  from  it.    He  supplicated  his  brother  to  recollect  that 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  governor  of  Burgundy  during 
their  childhood,  had  protected  and  assisted  him  with  his 
patronage  at  the  College  of  Autun,  and  that  he  was  indebted 
to  him  for  his  admission  to  the  artillery  school.    **  Who  would 
have  told  us  then,**  added  Joseph,  moved  at  the  recollection, 
*'  that  we  should  one  day  have  to  deliberate  on  the  life  or  death 
of  his  grandson  and  sole  heir  of  his  name  ?" 

But  Bonaparte  was  inflexible,  and  replied,  that  the  Duke 
d*Enghien  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Georges'  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  and  that  there  was  no  inviolability  in  acting  against 
Bourbons  who  came  to  conspire  so  near  the  frontiers.  He 
broke  off  the  conversation  to  read  £^  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Strasbourg,  which  at  length  announced,  through  the  aid  of  a 
clear  atmosphere,  the  departure  of  the  prince  for  Paris.  At 
four  o'clock  a  new  despatch  from  Paris  acquainted  him  with 
the  arrival  of  the  prisoner  at  the  ofiice  of  foreign  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  Murat,  according  to  his  orders  of  the  preceding 
evening,  had  nominated  the  military  commission.  He  had 
not  picked  out  the  judges  with  the  partiality  of  a  man  who  re- 
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quires  of  them  a  condemnation.  Chance  and  their  respective 
grades  had  designated  them.  They  were  Hullin,  commanding 
the  grenadier  infantry  of  the  Consurs  guard,  president ;  Guitton« 
colonel  of  the  Ist  regiment  of  cuirassiers ;  Bazancourt,  of  the 
4th;  Eavier,ofthe  18th;  Barrois,  of  the  96th;  Rabhe,ofthemu- 
cipal  guard, — all  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris.  The  maj<Hr 
of  gendarmerie  d  elite,  d'Autencourt,  was  judge-advocate.  Mu- 
rat*s  misfortune  was,  that  he  had  to  choose  the  judges  from 
the  ranks  where  no  one  discusses  the  law  of  obedience,  but  all 
obey  an  order  to  try  a  prisoner  as  they  would  obey  an  order  to 
die,  and  where  no  one  knows  how  to  distinguish  between  a  trial 
and  a  sentence. 

As  soon  as  these  judges  of  an  exile  who  had  not  voluntarily 
broken  any  act  of  banishment,  and  whom  force  alone  had  brought 
within  their  jurisdiction,  were  designated  by  the  governor  of 
Paris,  the  First  Consul  ordered  them  to  be  summoned  to  the 
residence  of  Murat,  there  to  receive  instructions  for  their 
mission. 

He  ordered  the  minister  of  war  to  assemble  (at  the  Barri^re 
Saint  Antoine,  the  nearest  point  to  Vincennes,)  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  in  barracks  at  that  faubourg.  This  brigade,  an  im- 
posing force,  out  of  proportion  to  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
was  further  to  join  a  legion  of  gendarmerie  d  elite,  of  whom 
General  Savary,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Consul,  was  colonel. 
Savary,  a  sure  and  principal  actor  in  the  tmgedy — ^the  eye  and 
the  hand  of  the  First  Consul  in  the  affair — was,  during  the 
short  period  of  the  trial,  to  command  in  chief  the  brigade  of 
troops  of  the  line,  the  legion,  and  the  fortress  itself.  Harel 
disappeared  before  this  supreme  executioner  of  his  master^s 
designs.  Savary  received  an  order  in  the  evening  to  present 
himself  at  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Paris,  and  to  give 
him  preliminary  information  of  the  measures  concerted  at  Mai- 
maison,  and  at  the  war  office,  for  the  military  dispositions  which 
concerned  him  in  the  general  plan  of  the  night. 

Maret,  who  was  returning  from  Malmaison  to  Paris,  re- 
ceived, from  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul,  copies  of  the  same 
dispositions  for  the  chief  of  police,  Real ;  who  was  also,  it  is 
said,  to  have  gone  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  on  his  arrival  at 

X 
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yinoemiaa.  On  the  order  which  mm  givan  to  Beat,  and  tlie 
acoideotal  aad  improhtUe  drciimBtanoes  which  nu^it  hasK 
prsvMited  itfiDm  takmg  efieet»  a  system  of  excuse,  (mt  eateniah 
tkm  of  the  crime,  has  heen  founded,  whidiweahall  expose  at  a 
later  period*  All  theae  measures  hemgtaken,  ni^t  came  on, 
and  Malmaison  awaited  the  result 


Saiarj,  who  left  Halmaison  at  five  o'clock,  had  reoeifvil 
from  Bonaparte  in  his  cabinet,  and  from  his  own  band,  the 

sealed  letter  containing  the  instructions  he  was  s&adiag  hj 
Sanurjr  to  Murat.  On  azxiTing  at  Marat's  residenoe,  Sasaiy 
mat  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  the  courtryacd,  as  he  was  leaving^tfae 
hotel.  He  then  entered  to  see  the  governor  of  Pans.  Wbetfaor 
Marat  was  really  ill  on  that  day,  or  whether  he  was  repagoaat, 
as  wc^l  as  his  ^e,  to  the  odious  act  which  was  known  belbia- 
hand  to  them  both ;  or  whether  [he  did  not  wish  to  incur  Hie 
future  responsibility  of  any  direct  and  active  intervention  in  an 
act  of  cruelty  capable  of  one  day  tarnishing  his  fame,  ha  attri- 
huted  to  illness*  real  or  feigped,  his  immobility  in  the  transao- 
tion.  He  seemed  to  be  unable  to  stand  or  saperintend  per- 
sozudly  the  execution  of  the  military  orders.  He  oontgited 
himself  with  saying  to  Savaiy,  whc^n  he  did  not  like,  **  Yon 
must  know  the  orders  yoa  have  received;  execute  them  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned.*' 

Savary  went  away,  and  going  to  the  barracks  of  the  legion 
of  gendarmerie  d'^Iite,  of  which  be  was  colonel,  he  pamded 
them,  directed  them  to  march  on  Yincexmas,  and  then  pm* 
ceeded  to  the  Barriere  Saint  Antoine,  to  assume  there^  in  virtue 
of  the  Consul's  orders,  the  command  of  the  brigade  of  in&Qtiy» 
which  had  been  given  to  him  Malmaison.  He  andved  at 
Yincennes  with  these  fofces  at  mght  o'clock  in  the  evening: 
he  drew  up  his  brigade  of  infantry  of  the  line  on  the  eiplttiade 
which  faces  the  forest,  and  he  marched  his  legion  of  gen- 
darmerie into  the  court,  placing  guards  of  gendarmes  at  all  the 
entrances,  with  orders  to  intercept  all  communication  from 
without,  under  any  pretext  whatever.    This  arrangementaufii* 
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dently  indicates  that  no  counter-orders  were  expected  from 
Paris  or  from  Malmaison. 

VI. 

At  the  same  time  Hallin,  president  of  the  conrt-martial, 
attended  the  summons  of  the  governor  of  Paris,  as  also  the 
judge-advocate  and  the  members  of  the  court,  at  the  residence 
of  Muiat,  there  to  receive  their  instructions.  Murat  ordered 
them  to  proceed  to  Vincennes,  and  he  gave  them  the  official 
order  which  constituted  them  a  tribunal.  The  last  paragraph 
of  tiliis  decree  directed :  ^*  That  they  should  assemble  immediately 
at  Vincennes,  to  try  there,  without  lecmng  the  spot,  the  ac- 
cused, on  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  act  of  the  govern- 
ment.'* These  officers  set  off  in  succession  for  Vincennes. 
Their  assembling  at  Murat's  residence,  the  drawing  up  of 
the  orders,  their  leaving  Paris,  and  the  journey  from  the 
Barri^re  Saint  Antoine  to  the  chateau,  had  taken  some  hours ; 
and  night  was  advancing  when  they  were  all  assembled  in  the 
quarters  of  the  commandant  Harel.  This  functionary  prepared 
the  some  saloon  where  he  had  bestowed  his  hospitality  on  the 
prince,  as  a  tribunal  to  try  him;  and  the  president  HuUin  dis- 
tributed to  his  colleagues  the  documents  connected  with  the 
accusation.  According  to  the  usual  form  he  ordered  the  com- 
mandant Harel  to  go  and  conduct  the  prisoner  into  the  chamber 
adjoining  the  saloon,  to  be  examined  by  the  judge-advocate  of 
the  court-martial,  d'Autencourt.  The  judges  conversed  together 
round  the  fire,  while  waiting  for  the  completion  of  these  forma- 
lities. Savary  and  some  other  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were 
moving  about  on  the  staircases,  in  the  commandants  rooms, 
and  even  within  the  saloon,  soon  to  be  changed  into  a  court  of 
military  judgment:  all  was  melancholy  and  silent 

When  we  thus  see  in  one  glance,  and  at  a  distance,  the 
picture  revereed  of  a  murder,  the  judge  who  trembles  and  the 
victim  who  sleeps,  do  we  not  naturally,  in  thought  exchange 
the  parts?  And  would  we  not  a  thousand  times  rather  have 
been  the  condemned  than  the  executioner  ?  But  in  times  ripe 
for  servitude  instruments  are  to  be  found  for  any  atrocity. 
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Yll. 


While  these  hasty  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  Doke 
d*Enghien  ^ere  making  at  Malmaison,  at  Paris,  and  so  nesr 
him  at  Vincennes,  the  prisoner  had  gone  to  bed  with  the 
fullest  confidence,  and  was  enjoying  the  profound  sleep  of  wea- 
riness, of  youth,  and  of  innocence,  by  tlie  side  of  his  judges, 
who  were  already  seated  to  condemn  him.  Savary  had  posted 
in  his  anti-chamber  a  lieutenant  and  two  gendarmes  d'elite; 
and  he  sent  them  an  order  to  bring  their  prisoner  before  the 
council,  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  commandant  of  the 
chateau. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  lieutenant  Noirot 
and  the  two  gendarmes,  Thersis  and  Lerva,  entered  the  room 
where  the  young  prince  was  asleep.  These  men  had  tender 
hearts  under  the  rude  uniform  of  their  profession ;  and  they 
have  since  avowed  how  much  it  cost  them  to  interrupt  thus,  by 
the  summons  of  death,  the  only  happiness  which  a  captive  can 
taste,  and  how  gladly  they  would  have  prolonged,  at  least  for 
some  minutes,  the  repose  or  the  dreams  of  the  prince,  who 
was  a  soldier  like  themselves.  But  the  tribunal  and  Savaiy 
were  waiting. 

They  awoke  the  prince  without  precipitation,  and  withont 
harshness  of  word  or  gesture,  and  he  could  perceive  pity  ifi 
their  eyes  and  in  their  accents.  He  dressed  himself  in  the 
same  clothes  as  the  evening  before.  He  buttoned  his.  gaiters, 
and  put  on  his  travelling  cap,  uncertain  whether  they  had 
called  him  to  make  an  appearance  or  to  depart,  and  he  per- 
mitted his  dog  which  had  slept  at  his  feet  to  follow  him.  He 
then  went  with  the  lieutenant  and  the  two  gendarmes  through 
the  staircases,  the  corridors,  and  the  courts,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  adjoining  the  saloon  of  Harel,  wher^ 
'he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  judge-advocate  d'Au- 
tencourt.  It  was  then  midnight,  as  it  appears  by  the  date 
of  the  examination.  The  commander  of  the  squadron  of  gen- 
darmesy  Jaquin,  accompanied  him. 
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VIII. 

To  the  questions  proposed  by  the  judge-advocate,  he  replied, 
that  his  name  was  Louis- Antome   Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke 
d'Enghien,  bom  at  Chantilly,  the  Versailles  of  the  Condes : — 
that   he  had  quitted  France  at  a  period  which  he  scarcely 
recollected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  his 
grandfather,  and  of  his  father  the  Duke  de  Bourbon : — that  he 
had  -wandered  about  Europe  with  his  family;  then  entered 
into  the  army  of  his  grandfather,  and  served  during  the  war : — 
that  this  army  having  been  .disbanded  he  had  inhabited  for 
his  amusement  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  visited  Switzerland 
as  a  traveller;  and  that,  finally,  having  demanded  of  the  Prince 
de  Rohan  permission  to  reside  on  his  estates  of  the  Duchy  of 
Baden,  he  had  fixed  himself  at  Ettenheim : — that  he  had 
never  been  in  England ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  subsisted 
on  the  subsidy  which  that  power  made  to  the  refugee  princes, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  that  pension : — that 
private  reasons,  and  his  passion  for  field  sports,  were  the 
principal  motives  of  his  preference  for  Ettenheim : — that  he 
naturally  corresponded  with  his  father  and  his  grandfather — 
the  only  ties  he  had  upon  foreign  ground: — that  he  had  the 
rank  of  commandant  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  army  of  Cond6 
in  1 796 : — that  he  never  had  the  least  connection  with  General 
Pichegru: — that  this   general  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him: — that  he  congratulated  himself,  and  made  it  his  pride 
not  to  have  seen  him,  after  the  base  means  which  this  general 
had  been  accused  of  employing,  presuming  that  that  accusation 
was  true  : — that  neither  did  he  knoWDumouriez  : — that  he  had 
sometimes  written  to  France  to  old  comrades,  friends,  and 
companions  in  arms,  who  were  still  attached  to  him ;  but  that 
his  correspondence  was  not  of  the  nature  of  those  which  could 
be  incriminated.      The  prince,  after  these  replies,  modest, 
distinct  and  frank  as  his  own  soul,  had  to  sign  the  interroga- 
tories, in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  the  gendarmes.     But 
addressing  himself  to  the  judge-advocate   d'Autencourt,  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  him  to  have  an  interview  with  the  First 
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Consul.  We  have  seen  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
arrest,  he  had  constantly  turned  over  this  thought  in  his  mini 
He  did  not  believe  that  a  suspicion  could  subsist  betveeen  the 
look  of  the  hero  and  that  of  the  soldier,  and  that  thej  would 
understand  one  another  in  their  first  meeting.  B'Antenooon 
recommended  him  to  write  this  with  with  his  own  hand  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  interrogatories,  since  that  document  \7ouId  be 
submitted  to  the  court-martial.  The  prince  took  the  pen»  •&! 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Before  I  sign  the  present  proceedings  I  entareat  penufr 
sion  to  have  a  private  audience  with  the  First  Goasiil.  It 
name,  my  rank,  my  habits  of  thought,  and  the  horror  of  inr 
situation,  lead  me  to  hope  that  he  will  not  refiiae  mj  dcammd. ' 

IX. 

The  judge-advocate,  leaving  the  duke  alone  with  his 
guardians,  carried  the  document  to  the  court.  The  judges 
read  it,  received  from  it  the  impressions  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  ordered  to  receive,  by  the  artificial  position  of  tin 
questions  drawn  up  by  the  act  of  government,  and  convexsed 
briefly  together  about  the  wish  expressed  by  the  accused  to  see 
the  First  Consul.  Some  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  ^lat 
judgment  should  be  deferred  imtil  this  wish  had  been  tiasa- 
mitted  to  Malmaison.  One  hour,  and  a  mounted  gendanB« 
would  suffice  for  this ;  and  death,  if  it  were  necessary  to  pre- 
nounce  it  after,  might  still  be  inflicted  before  day-breai.  The 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  private  iviijbes 
of  the  government,  said,  that  this  respite  and  this  appeal  to  a 
direct  communication  with  Bonaparte  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
enter  into  the  views  of  the  First  Consul.  The  court  therefore 
rejected  the  wish  of  the  prince,  aud  declared  that  be  should  be 
immediately  tried. 

X. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  he  found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges.  To  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  wbich 
rendered  a  false  appearance  of  publicity  necessary,  the  tribunal 
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vAajoh  sat  in  judgment  at  ingbt,  goarded  hj  a  legion  of  gen- 
darmerie, and  under  the  roof  of  a  state  prison,  allowed  a  few 
officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  chateau  to  be  presoot  in  the  hall 
and  its  approaches.  These  spectators  were  deeply  moved  at 
the  joBthfalness,  the  modesty,  the  firm  dignity,  and,  ^Hbove  all, 
the  undaimted  attitude  of  the  prisoner ;  and  tlra  last  hour  of  the 
Bake  d^Enghien  ;was  recorded  in  their  memory  to  the  honour 
of  hifl  race  and  the  justice  of  posleiity. 

The  president  HuUin  was  a  man  of  soUd^r-like  stature  «nd 
physiegnomy.  Bom  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  he  had 
come  to  Paris  as  an  artisan  before  die  Revolution,  entered  the 
aennice  of  the  Marquis  de  Conflaos,  taken  a  part  in  the  revo 
Infcionary  scenes  of  the  14th  of  July,  was  one  of  the  populace 
who  took  the  Bastile,  and  was  afterwards,  as  a  Yolunteer, 
distinguished  in  our  camp  by  his  intrepidity.  This  ofiBcer 
being  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  of  a  passive  charact^,  was 
weU  chosen  as  ^e  chief  of  such  an  impassible  tribunal.  He 
added  nothing  to  the  rigour  of  such  a  mission  by  any  haorshness 
of  his  own,  nor  did  he  retrench  anything  from  it  by  indulgence^ 
It  was  painful  to  him  to  give  judgment ;  but  he  did  so  without 
asking  himself  from  whence  came  the  person  before  him,  or 
whether  an  abduction  in  a  foreign  territory  justified  this  accu' 
sotieny  according  to  conscience  and  humanity,  oo:  accordkig  to 
.the  lam. 

He  addressed  to  the  accused,  one  by  one^  the  same  questions 
that  had  been  put  and  replied  to  in  the  examinatian,  and  the 
prince  answered  them  with  the  same  precision  and  sincerity; 
rqpelhng,  with  honest  indignation,  the  bare  supposition  of  his 
plotting  agaimat  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  of  his  partici- 
pation mih  the  conspirators  Georges,  Piohegru,  and  others. 
He  revolted,  with  all  the  loftiness  of  his  soul,  against  a  species 
of  warfare  which  would  give  victory  the  appearance  of  crime ; 
and  the  energy  and  sincerity  of  his  manner  carried  convied^m 
to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  as  did  the  evidence  to  their  minds. 
**  But  nevertheless,  Sir,**  said  Hullin  to  him,  '*  how  will 
you  persuade  us  that  you  were  so  completely  ^orant,  as  you 
say  you  were,  of  what  was  passing  in  France,  when  the  whole 
world  was  informed  thereof;  and  that  with  your  tank'iaid 
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birth,  of  which  you  take  so  much  care  to  remind  us,  you  cm 
have  remained  indifferent  to  eyents  of  such  weighty  importanoe, 
and  the  results  of  which  must  hare  been  to  jour  advantage? 
By  the  way  in  which  you  answer  us,  you  appear  to  misappre- 
hend your  position.  Take  care ;  this  may  become  serious,  and 
military  commissions  judge  without  appeal.'* 

Were  these  words  prompted  by  the  impatience  of  the  judgB 
seeking  the  pretext  of  an  avowid  to  appease  conscieiice?  or 
were  they  a  warning  to  the  accused  to  change  his  mode  of 
defence  and  appeal,  not  to  justice,  but  to  mercy  ?  as  Hullin  has 
since  pretended,  but  which  nothing  then  revealed.  The  trial 
by  night,  the  hurry  of  the  proceedings,  the  neglect  of  formalities, 
the  sham  publicity,  the  number  and  aspect  of  the  troops  under 
arms,  and  the  hints  of  Savary  not  to  insist  on  an  interview  with 
the  First  Consul,  sufficiently  indicated  a  predetermination  of 
speedy  and  irrevocable  execution.  The  prince,  by  confessing 
any  imaginary  conspiracy,  would  have  violated  both  his  truth 
and  his  innocence  without  gaining  a  single  hour  of  life  fiom 
those  already  numbered  at  Malmaison. 

XI. 

With  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  he  meditated  for  a  moment, 
no  doubt,  on  what  had  been  demanded  of  him ;  and  then  said, 
— **  I  can  only,  Sir,  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  already  said. 
Hearing  that  war  had  been  declared,  I  applied  for  a  commission 
to  serve  in  the  armies  of  England.  The  English  government 
replied  that  they  could  not  give  me  one ;  but  that  I  should 
remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  I  should  very  soon 
have  a  part  to  play,  and  I  waited  accordingly.  This,  Sir,  is 
all  that  I  can  tell  you." 

Hullin  relates  that  the  judges  several  times  endeavoured 
indirectly  to  make  the  accused  deviate  from  this  course  of 
sincerity,  which,  according  to  them,  prevented  their  absolving 
him,  and  to  lead  him  into  confessions  or  perversions  of  the 
truth  and  excuses  to  which  he  would  not  have  recourse.  "  I 
perceive,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,"  said  the  prince,  who  was 
sensible  of  these  indications  of  clemency,  <*  the  honourable  in- 
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tentioiis  of  the  members  of  the  commission ;  but  I  camiot 
make  use  of  the  means  which  they  seem  to  offer  me.  I  am 
aware  of  my  danger,  but  vrill  not  avoid  it  by  any  unworthy 
subterfuge.  I  only  request  an  interview  with  the  First  Con- 
sul."    This  terminated  the  defence. 

Hullin  then  ordered  the  accused  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
Savary,  the  officers  of  the  legion  of  gendarmerie  and  of  the 
line,  and  the  spectators  also  retired  to  allow  the  judges  to  deli- 
berate in  silence  and  secrecy.  Their  deliberation  lasted  no 
longer  than  was  required  by  decency  to  give  the  judges  an 
appearance  of  having  reflected,  when  with  a  unanimous  voice, 
they  pronounced  him  guilty,,  awarded  the  penalty,  and  con- 
demned him  to  death. 

"Let  it  go  forth,"  said  the  president  of  this  tribunal, "  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  that,  having  been  appointed  judges,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  give  judgment  under  the  penalty  of 
being  judged  ourselves !" 

They  forgot,  however,  that  they  could  not  be  judges  witiiout 
a  culprit,  and  that  he  who  was  brought  before  them  was  not 
amenable  to  their  tribunal,  but  was  an  exile  dragged  before  his 
enemies  with  the  bayonet  at  his  throat.  They  also  forgot  that 
they  would  indeed  be  judged  by  the  equity  of  the  world,  by 
their  own  conscience,  and  by  the  Almighty. 

The  prince  had  had  no  advocate.  Hullin  laid  the  blame  of 
thus  depriving  the  accused  of  an  advocate,  which  was  allowed 
him  by  all  civilized  laws,  to  the  negligence  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate d*Autencourt  and  not  one  of  the  judges  had  ^reminded 
the  president  of  this  duty.  The  prince  either  disdained  to  ask 
for  on^  or  did  not  know  that  the  law  allowed  him  to  have  one. 

XII. 

As  soon  as  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  and  even  before 
it  was  drawn  up,  Hullin  sent  to  inform  Savary  and  the  judge- 
advocate  of  the  sentence  of  death,  in  order  that  they  might 
take  their  measures  for  its  execution.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
time  was  equally  pressing  to  the  tribunal  as  to  those  who 
awaited  their  decision,  and  as  if  an  invisible  genius  was  hurry- 
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ing  along  the  acts,  fonnalities,  and  honis,  in  order  tlittt  lin 
moniing's  son  might  not  witness  the  deeds  of  tbe  ni^ 
Hnllin  and  his  ooUeagaes  remained  in  the  hall  of  eooncil,  tad 
drew  op  at  random  the  judgment  thi^  had  just  given;  andtha 
short  and  miskilfullj  prepared  document  (somming  vp  a  wfaok 
exaniination  in  two  questions  and  two  answers)  tftnnJnatBd  with 
the  coder  to  aiecnta  the  sentanee  fbrthiKOth. 

xm. 

Sovaiy  had  not  waited  for  this  order  to  be  writtealMfonhe 
prepared  for  its  ezeeution,  and  had  already  mailed  out  iIm 
spot  The  court  and  the  esplanade  being  encumbered  widi 
txeope,  by  the  presence  of  the  brigade  of  infeuoitry,  and  the 
legion  of  gendarmes  d'4Hte,  no  safe  place  could  befbuikdtiiflR 
in  which  the  fire  of  a  platoon  did  not  nm  the  risk  of  strikiig 
a  soldier  or  a  spectator.  No  doubt  it  was  also  fBazed  that  too 
(pnat  puUidt^  would  thus  be  given  to  the  murder  in  the  midst 
of  an  army ;  that  the  scene  of  the  execution  was  too  distant 
fcem  the  place  of  sepulture ;  and  that  f eehn^  of  ^ity  and 
hcnor  would  pervade  the  ranks  at  the  sight  of  this  youDg  man's 
mangled  corpse.  The  moat  of  the  chateau,  however,  ofiBsrcd 
the  means  of  avoiding  all  these  dangers,  as  it  would  eonceid 
the  murder  as  well  as  the  victim.  This  place  was  aeooidinglj 
ehfisen. 

Harel  received  orders  to  give  up  tbe  keys  of  the  steps  and 
inm  gateways,  which  descended  from  the  towers,  and  opened 
on  the  fcMmdations  of  the  chateau,  to  point  out  the  different 
outlets  and  sites,  and  to  procure  a  gravedigger  to  commence 
digging  a  grave  while  tbe  man  for  whom  it  was  intended  still 
breathed.  A  poor  working  gardener  of  tbe  chateau,  named 
Bontemps,  was  awakened,  and  bis  work  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  lantern  to  guide  him  through  the 
labyrinth  of  tbe  moat,  and  light  him  while  he  dug  it  up. 
Bontemps  descended  vdth  his  shovel  and  pickaxe  to  tbebottoo^ 
of  the  moat,  and  finding  the  ground  all  about  dry  and  hard,  he 
reooUeeted  that  they  bad  begun  to  dig  a  trench  the  evanmg 
b^Eofle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Queen's  Pavilion,  in  the  anglefooMad 
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i  by  tbe  tower  and  a  little  wall  breast  high,  ^far  the  purpose,  it 

ii  was  said,  of  depositing  rubbish  iu  it.  He  accordingly  went  to 
<  the  foot  of  the  tower,  marked  out  in  paces  the  measure  of  a 
a  '  man's  body  extended  at  length,  and  dug  in  the  earth,  that  had 
1$  been  already  moved,  a  grave  for  the  corpse  they  were  preparing 

0  for  it.  The  Duke  d'Enghien  could  have  heard  fhrni  his  win- 
dow, over  the  humming  noise  of  the  troops  below,  the  dull  and 
regular  sound  of  the  pickaxe  which  was  digging  his  last  couch. 

Savary,  at  the'  same  time,  marched  down  and  arranged 
slowly  in  the  moat  the  detachments  of  troops  who  were  to  wit- 
i  ness  this  military  death,  and  ordered  the  firing  'party  to  load 

1^  their  muskets. 

s  XIV. 

.1 

1  The  prince  was  far  i&am  suspecting  either  so  much  rigour 
^  or  so  much  haste  on  the  part  of  his  judges.  He  did  not  doubt 
I  that  even  a  sentence  of  death,  if  awarded  by  the  commission, 
I  would  give  occasion  for  an  exhibition  of  magnanimity  on  the 

part  of  the  First  Consul  He  had  granted  an  amnesty  to 
emigrants  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  how  could  it  be 
doubted  then  that  he  who  pardoned  obscure  and  culpable  exiles 
would  not  honour  himself  by  an  act  of  justice,  or  clemen<7» 
towards  an  illustrious  prince,  beloved  by  all  Europe,  and  inno- 
cent of  ail  crime  ? 

He  had  been  taken  back,  after  his  inteno^tories  and  his 
appearance  before  the  military  commission,  into  the  room 
where  he  had  slept.  He  entered  it  without  exhibiting  any  of 
that  fright  which  prisoners  experience  in  the  anxiety  and 
uncertainty  of  their  sentence.  With  a  serene  countenance  and 
unoccupied  mind,  he  conversed  with  his  gendarmes,  and  played 
with  his  dog.  Lieutenant  Noirot,  who  was  on  guard  over  him, 
had  formerly  served  in  a  r^ment  of  cavalry  commanded  by  a 
colonel  who  was  a  friend  of  the  prince  of  Cond^.  He  had  sJso 
seen  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  when  a  child,  sometimes  accompany 
his  father  to  reviews  and  field  days  of  the  regiment ;  and  he 
reminded  the  prince  of  that  period  and  these  drcumstanoes  of 
his  youth,  llie  duke  smiled  at  these  reminiscences,  and 
renewed  them  himself  by  other  recollections  of  his  infimcy, 
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which  mingled  with  those  of  Noirot.  He  inquired,  with  a 
curiosity  full  of  interest,  ahout  the  career  of  this  ojBBcer  since 
that  epoch,  of  the  campaigns  he  had  made,  of  the  battles  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  of  the  promotion  he  had  received, 
of  his  present  rank,  his  expectations,  and  his  partiality  for  the 
service.  He  seemed  to  find  a  lively  pleasure  in  this  conver- 
sation on  the  past  with  a  brave  oflBcer,  who  spoke  to  him  with 
the  accent  and  the  heart  of  a  man  who  would  gladly  indulge  \ 
in  pity,  were  it  not  for  the  severity  of  duty.  • 

XV. 

A  noise  of  footsteps,  advancing  slowly  towards  the  chamber, 
interrupted  this  agreeable  and  last  indulgence  of  captivity.  It 
was  the  commandant  of  Vincennes,  Harel,  accompanied'  by 
the  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  village  Aufort.  This 
friend  of  HareFs  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  one  of  the 
commandant*s  rooms,  after  having  ordered  the  prince's  supper, 
and  from  thence  he  had  heard  or  seen  all  the  events  of  the  ^ 
night.  Harel,  agitated  and  trembling  at  the  mission  he  had 
to  fulfil,  had  permitted  Aufort  to  follow  and  assist  him  in  his 
message  to  the  prisoner. 

They  saluted  the  prince  respectfully ;  but  neither  of  them 
had  the  firmness  to  acquaint  him  with  the  truth.  The  dejected 
attitude  and  trembling  voice  of  Harel  alone  revealed  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart  of  the  prince  a  fatal  presentiment  of  the 
rigour  of  his  judges.  He  thought  they  now  came  for  him 
only  to  hear  his  sentence  read.  Harel  desired  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  tribunal,  to  follow  him,  and  he  went  before  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  thif>ugh  the  corridors,  the  passages,  and 
the  courts  it  was  necessary  to  cross,  to  arrive  at  the  building 
called  the  "  Devil  s  Tower."  The  interior  of  this  tower  con- 
tained the  only  staircase  and  the  only  door  descending  to,  and 
opening  into,  the  lowest  moat.  The  prince  appeared  to  hesitate 
two  or  three  times  on  going  into  this  suspicious  tower,  like  a 
victim  which  smells  the  blood,  and  which  resists  and  turns 
back  its  head  on  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  slaughter  house. 

Savary,  while  waiting  till  the  prisoner  had  descended  to 
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the  place  of  execution,  and  till  the  detachments  and  firing 
party  had  been  dmwn  up  on  the  ground,  was  warming  himself, 
standing  by  Harel's  fire,  in  the  hall  where  the  trial  had  taken 
place.  HuUin,  after  having  sent  off  his  proces  verbal  of  con- 
demnation, was  sitting  at  the  table,  with  his  back  turned 
towards  Savary.  Hoping  that  the  sei\tence  would  be  commuted 
by  the  power  and  clemency  of  the  First  Consul,  he  began 
reading,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  his  colleagues, 
a  letter  to  Bonaparte,  to  communicate  to  him  the  desire  that 
the  accused  had  expressed  of  obtaining  an  audience  of  him, 
and  to  supplicate  him  to  remit  a  punishment,  which  the  rigour 
of  their  functions  alone  had  forced  them  to  award.  **  What 
are  you  doing  ?"  said  the  man  after  Bonaparte's  heart,  approach- 
ing HuUin.  "I  am  writing  to  the  First  Consul,"  said  the 
president,  **  to  acquaint  him  with  the  request  of  the  condemned, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  council.**  But  Savary,  taking  the  pen 
from  the  hands  of  the  president,  said  to  him,  *'  Your  business 
is  done ;  all  the  rest  concerns  me.** 

HuUin  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  general,  who  had 
the  superior  command  of  the  castle,  and  arose  mortified  at 
being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  recommending  a  prisoner 
to  mercy,  which  is  inherent  in  all  tribunals  and  milituy  com- 
missions. He  thought  that  Savary  claimed  this  privilege  for 
himself;  and  he  complained  to  his  colleagues  of  a  despotism 
which  left  the  remorse  more  heavy  on  their  consciences.  He 
then  prepared  to  return  with  them  to  Paris. 

XVI. 

Harel  and  Aufort  preceded  the  duke  in  silence  down  the 
steps  of  the  narrow  winding  staircase,  which  descended  to  a 
postern  through  the  massy  walls  of  this  tower.  The  prince, 
with  an  instinctive  hon'or  of  the  place,  and  of  the  depth  beneath 
the  soil  to  which  the  steps  were  leading  him,  began  to  think 
they  were  not  conducting  him  before  the  judges,  but  into  the 
hands  of  murderers,  or  to  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  He  trembled 
in  all  his  limbs,  and  convulsively  drew  back  his  foot,  as  he 
addressed  his  guides  in  front: — **  Where  are  you  conducting 
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me?*'  he  demanded  mth  a  stifled  voke.  '*  If  it  is  to  bmj  mt 
alive  in  a  dungeon  I  would  nther  die  this  instant" 

"  Sir,"  replied  HareU  taming  ioand»  *'  Mkxw  me,  and 
ffntwirmn  up  all  jour  cooittge.*' 

The  prince  pardy  oompmhended  him«  and  &Uowed. 

XVII. 

Theyat  length  issued  from  the  winding  staixcaae  tluoogha 
low  po8tem»  which  opened  on  the  bottom  of  the  iiioat»  and 
oontinued  walking  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  along  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  fortress,  as  fiur  as  the  basement  of  tiie 
Queen's  Pavilion.  When  they  had  turned  the  an^  of  this 
paviliim,  which  had  concealed  another  part  of  the  moat  behind 
its  walls,  the  prince  suddenly  found  himself  in  front  tii  the 
detachment  of  the  troops  drawn  up  to  witness  his  death.  The 
firing  party,  selected  for  the  execution,  was  separated  from  the 
rest ;  and  the  barrels  of  their  muskets,  reflecting  the  dull  li^t 
of  some  lanterns  carried  by  a  few  of  the  attendants,  threw  a 
sinister  glare  on  the  moat,  the  massy  walls,  and  the  newly  di^ 
grave.  The  prince  stopped  at  a  sign  from  his  guides,  wi^in  a 
few  paces  of  the  firing  party.  He  saw  his&te  at  a  glance;  bat 
he  neither  trembled  nor  turned  pale.  A  sli^t  and  chilling  rain 
was  falling  from  a  gloomy  sky,  and  a  melancholy  silenoe  reigned 
throughout  the  moat  Nothing  disturbed  the  horror  of  the 
scene  but  the  whispering  and  shuffling  feet  of  a  few  groups  of 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  collected  upon  the  parapets  above, 
and  on  the  drawbridge  which  led  into  the  forest  of  Yincennes. 

xvin. 

Adjutant  Pell^  who  commanded  the  detachment,  advanesd, 
with  Ids  eyes  lowered,  towards  the  piince.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  sentence  of  the  nuliteoy  commisadon,  which  he  read 
in  a  low  dull  voice,  but  perfectly  intelligible.  The  prince 
listened,  without  making  an  observation  or  losing  his  finnnsss. 
He  seemed  to  have  collected  in  an  instant  all  his  courage,  and 
all  the  military  heroism  of  his  race,  to  show  his  f^nemies  that 
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i      He  kxiew  bow  to  die.     Two  feelings  alone  seemed  to  oocupy 
Mm  during  tiie  moment  of  intense  silence  which  followed  t^ 

I      reading  of  his  sentence ;  one  was  to  invoke  the  aid  of  religion 
to  aboth  his  last  straggle,  and  the  other  to  communicate  his 

^      dying  thoughts  to  her  ha  was  going  to  leave  desolate  on  the 
earth. 

He  accordingly  asked  if  he  could  have  the  assistance  of  a 
priest,  but  there  was  none  in  the  castle ;  and  thojogb  a  few 

I      Tninntes  would  suffice  to  call  the  cur^  of  Vincennes,  they  were 
too  much  pressed  for  time,  and  too  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  night,  "niiich  was  to  cover  every  thing.     The  officers 
nearest  to  him  made  a  sign  that  he  must  renounce  this  oonso 
lation;  and  one  brutal  fellow,  fipom  the  midst  of  a  group, 

.  called  out,  in  a  tone  of  irony, — "  Do  you  wish  then  to  die  like 
a  Capuchin?" 

Tbe  piince  raised  his  head  with  an  air  of  indignation,  and 
turning  towards  the  group  of  officers  and  gendannes  who  had 

.  aoeompanisd  him  to  the  ground,  he  asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  if 
there  was  any  one  amongst  them  willing  to  do  him  one  last 
service.  Lieutenant  Noirot  advanced  from  the  group,  and 
approached  him,  thus  suffiiciently  evincing  his  intention.  The 
piince  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  Noirot, 
turning  towaids  the  side  occupied  by  the  troops,  said : — "  Gen- 
darmes, have  any  of  you  got  a  pair  of  scissors  about  you?" 
The  gendarmes  searched  their  cartridge  bo^es,  and  a  pair  of 
scissors  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  prince.  He  took 
off  his  cap,  cut  off  one  of  the  locks  of  his  hair,  drew  a  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  a  ring  from  his  finger ;  then  folding  the 
hair,  the  letter,  and  liie  ring  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  gave  the 
litde  packet,  his  sole  inheritance,  to  Lieutenant  Noirot,  chain- 
ing him,  in  the  name  of  pity  for  his  situation  and  his  death, 
to  send  them  to  the  young  Princess  Charlotte  de  Bohan,  at 
Ettenheim. 

This  love  message  being  thus  confided,  he  collected  himself 
for  a  moment,  with  his  hands  joined,  to  offer  up  a  last  pmyer, 
and  in  a  low  voice  recommended  his  soul  to  God.  He  then 
made  fire  or  six  paces  to  pkce  himself  in  front  of  the  firing 
pa|t{^,  whose  loaded  muskets  he  saw  glimmering  at  a  short 
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distance.  The  light  of  a  large  lantern,  containing  seToral 
candles,  placed  upon  the  little  wall  that  stood  over  the  open' 
grave,  gleamed  full  upon  him,  and  lighted  the  aim  of  the 
soldiers.  The  firing  party  retired  a  few  paces  to  a  proper 
distance,  the  adjutant  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  the  young 
prince,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  fell  upon  the  earth, 
without  a  cry  and  without  a  struggle.  At  that  moment  the 
clock  of  the  castle  struck  the  hour  of  three. 

Hullin  and  his  colleagues  were  waiting  in  the  vestibule  of 
Haxers  quarters  for  their  carriage  to  convey  them  back  to 
Paris,  and  were  talking  with  some  bitterness  of  Savaiy's 
refusal  to  transmit  their  letter  to  his  master,  when  an  unex- 
pected explosion,  resounding  from  the  moat  of  the  forest 
gate,  made  them  start  and  tremble,  and  taught  them  that 
judges  should  never  reckon  upon  anything  but  justice  and  their 
own  conscience.  This  still  small  voice  pursued  them  through 
their  lives.     The  Duke  d*Enghien  was  no  more. 

His  dog,  which  had  followed  him  into  the  moat,  yelled 
when  he  saw  him  fall,  and  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his 
master.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  poor  animal  could  be  torn 
away  from  the  spot,  and  given  to  one  of  the  prince  s  servants, 
who  took  him  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, — the  only  messenger 
from  that  tomb  where  slept  the  hapless  victim  whom  she  never 
ceased  to  deplore. 

XIX. 

They  placed  him,  dressed  as  he  was,  in  the  grave  dug  under 
the  wall ;  and  they  buried  with  him  his  money,  his  watch,  his 
rings,  his  trinkets,  and  a  chain  that  he  wore  round  his  neck. 
They  took  nothing  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  but  the  diary  of 
his  journey,  which  Hullin  put  under  cover,  and  addressed  to 
Real  for  the  First  Consul. 

Savary  marched  back  his  troops  to  Paris  before  day,  and 
Murat's  aide-de-camp,  General  Brunet,  an  imwilling  and  hor- 
ror-struck witness  of  the  scenes  of  the  night,  went  to  make  his 
report  to  the  governor  of  Paris.  Murat  shed  some  tears.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  a  similar  fate  which  awaited 
liimself,  equally  brave  but  less  innocent,  on  the.  beach  of  the 
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bay  of  Naples.  Savary,  on  the  march  back  to  Paris,  met  Bgal, 
who  was  going,  he  said,  to  Vincennes,  to  interrogate  the  Duke 
d*EAghien,  and  who  seemed  to  be  confounded  at  so  prompt 
an  execution.  They  both  proceeded  rapidly,  without  going 
through  Paris,  to  Malmaison,  to  acquaint  the  First  Gonsul  with 
the  event. 

There  has  since  been  grounded — ^upon  this  hypothesis  of 
Beal  going  too  late  to  Vincennes,  owing  to  a  fatally  prolonged 
sleep,  and  to  a  confusion  of  orders  imperfectly  understood — a 
system  of  excuses  which  would  throw  upon  chance  the  whole 
crime  of  such  a  death.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  such  a  point, 
or  to  believe  it.  This  system  may  exonerate  Il6al,  but  it 
cannot  absolve  the  First  Consul.  How  could  they  have  made 
so  many  preparations,  and  crowded  so  many  instruments  of 
judgment  and  of  execution  into  one  single  night,  if  the  con- 
demnation and  death  of  the  prince  had  not  been  determined 
upon  ?  Was  the  life  or  death  of  the  last  of  the  Condes  (car- 
ried off  by  an  armed  force,  and  murdered  in  a  ditch,)  which  was 
to  astonish  and  agitate  all  Europe,  so  trifling  an  event  in  the 
fame  and  the  political  career  of  fionaparte,  on  the  point  of 
ascending  a  throne,  that  he  should  permit  an  aide-de-camp  like 
Savary  to  deceive  with  impunity  either  his  justice  or  his  cle- 
mency ?  Was  Bonaparte  a  man  likely  to  permit  others  to  shed, 
unknown  to  him,  the  blood  of  such  a  person  ?  And  if  they  had 
done  so,  would  he  have  accepted  the  odious  responsibility  of  it? 
Would  he  have  tolerated  and  rewarded  the  authors  of  such 
a  crime?  No!  everything  indicates  that  he  hastened  the 
execution  with  a  concealed  hand;  and  that  he  only  wished  to 
leave  floating  over  the  transaction  a  species  of  uncert^  chance, 
which  might  have  disconcerted  his  clemenpy,  in  order  to  enjoy, 
at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  the  death  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  pardon. 

Savary  first  arrived  at  Malmaison.  The  First  Consul,  who 
was  not  a  man  of  early  habits,  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  of 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  of  remorse.  He  was  already  in  liis  cabi- 
net, with  his  secretary  Menneval,  at  daybreak.  Savary  made 
his  report  of  the  night's  proceedings,  and  mentioned  his  tardy 
meeting  with  Real  on  his  return.    Real  then  entered,  and  in 
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hia  ldftx>ry  reooantad  the  nunmdeiBtandSiigt  whetSier  accidental 
or  intentiQiiBl,  idndi  had  pfervnted  him  horn  arziving  in  time 
at  Yincewiea.  Imtead  of  the  ezplosion  of  refotmches,  <$  in* 
dignatkm  and  of  anger,  that  such  an  execution  should  call 
forth  £R»a  such  a  soul,  on  learning  that  they  had  stained  his 
memory  and  annihilated  his  yirtue,  the  First  Consul  Kstened 
to  them  in  sileace,  without  any  sign  of  emotion  er  sorrow,  and 
only  said,  '^'Tis  welll"  From  that  time  he  extended  his 
favours,  and  never  ceased  to  load  them  with  weidth  and 
honours. 

XX. 

The  following  day,  ait  the  moment  wheir  the  eommandant 
Harel  was  passing  oyer  the  drawhxic^  of  the  castie,  to  settle 
the  account  of  the  inn-keeper  of  Yincennes^  who  had  supplied 
the  supper  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  a  post-coaeh  with  four 
horses,  in  which  were  a  young  lady  and  an  old  gentleman, 
stopped  at  the  inn  door,  where  they  inquired  if  a  prisoner  of 
distinction  had  not  been  shut  up  the  evening  before  in  the 
fortress*  On  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  boy  who 
had  served  the  supper  of  the  prince,  but  who  was  ignorant  of 
his  name,  the  young  lady  and  her  companioti  got  out  of  the 
^  carriage,  and  looked  for  a  long  time,  with  moistened  eyes,  upon 
'  the,  doAJon  and  towers  of  the  castle.  A  rumour  aiterwards 
spread  about  that  it  was  the  Princess  .Charlotte,  Jiastening 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  to  implore  a  pardon  for  him 
that  she  loved,  or  to  share  with  him  his  prison.  She  only 
arived  in  Paris  in  time  to  learn  his  death,  and  to  mourn  their 
eternal  separation* 

XXL 

The  First  Consul  had  said,  "  'Tis  well  P*  But' conscience, 
equity,  and  humanity  protest  alike  against  this  satisfaction  of  a 
murderer  whQ  appWds  himself.  He  claimed  this  crime  to 
himself  alone,  in  his  revelations  at  Saint  Helena.  Let  him 
then  keep  it  all  to  himself !  He  has  mowed  down  millions  of 
men  by  the  hand  of  war;  and  mad  humanity,  partial  against 
itself  for  what  it  calls  gloiy,  has  pardoned  him.    He  has  slain 
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one  alone  cruelly,  like  a  coward,  in  the  dark,  by  the  consciences 
of  prevaricating  judges,  and  by  the  balls  of  mercenary  execu- 
tioners, without  risking  his  own  breast,  not  as  a  warrior,  but 
even  as  a  murderer.  Neither  mankind  nor  history,  will  ever 
pardon  him  this  spilling  of  blood.  A  tomb  has  been  raised  to 
him  under  the  dome  built  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  palace  of  the 
Invalids,  where  the  statues  of  twelve  victories,  hewn  out  from 
one  single  block  of  granite,  harmonizing  with  the  massy  pillars 
which  support  the  lof^  edifice,  seem  to  stoad  tb8  sentinels  of 
ages  around  the  urn  of  porphyry  whiob  eootains  Im  bones. 
But  there  is  in  the  shade,  and  seated  on  Ms  sepulchre,  an  invi- 
sible statue  which  tarnishes  and  blights  all  the  others,— the 
statue  of  a  young' man/ torn  by  hired  nocturnal  assassins,  from 
the  arms  of  her  he  loved,  from  the  inviolable  afylum  in  which 
he  confided,  and  slaughtered  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  at  the 
foot  of  the  palace  of  his  sires.  People  go  to  visit,  with  a  cold 
curiosity,  the  battle-fields  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Wa- 
gram,  of  Leipsic,  and  of  Waterloo;  they  walk  over  them  with 
diy  eyes ;  then  they  are  shown,  at  the  angle  of  a  wail»  xouiid 
the  foundations  of  Vincennes,  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench,  a 
place  covered  with  nettles  and  marshmallows,  and  they  ex- 
claim— "  It  is  there ! "  With  a  cry  of  indignation  they  cany 
from  the  spot  an  eternal  pity  for  the  victim,  and  an  implacable 
resentment  against  the  assassin ! 

This  resentment  is  a  vengeance  for  the  past ;  but  it  is  also 
a  lesson  for  the  future.  Let  the  ambitious,  whether  soldiers, 
tribunes,  or  kings,  reflect,  that  if  there  are  mercenary  soldiers 
to  serve  them,  and  flatterers  to  excuse  them  while  they  reign, 
there  is  the  conscience  of  humanity  afterwards,  to  judge  them, 
and  pity  to  detest  them.  The  murderer  has  but  his  hour,— 
the  victim  has  $ill  eternity ! 
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I. 

Such  was  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  with  its  old  men,  its 
men  of  mature  age,  its  young  princes,  all  who  were  present, 
and  all  who  were  absent ;  its  victims  and  its  souvenirs  consti- 
tuting a  portion  of  its  name,  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  memory 
of  Europe,  at  the  moment  Napoleon  was  taking  leave  of 
Fpntainebleau. 

The  symptoms  of  his  decline,  and  the  hopes  of  his  ruin 
had  not  left  the  members  of  this  family  indiflTerent,  or  iuactive, 
during  the  campaign  of  Paris.    The  policy  of  Louis  XVIII.  at 
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Hartwdll  was  prepared  to  dispute  and  to  gather  ihe  inheritance 
of  the  throne  which  the  Empire  was  going  to  leave  vacant. 
This  enlightened  prince,  at  once  patient  and  solicitous  for  the 
reign  that*  was  approaching  him,  did  not  wish  that  his  dynasty 
should  attempt  on  the  continent  adventures  disproportioned  to 
its  strength.  He  knew  that  his  power  lay  in  his  name,  and  in 
the  hereditary  principle  of  that  power,  which  victorious  Europe 
would  be  induced  to  uphold,  to  found  something  analogous  to 
itself  in  France.  He  considered  himself  as  a  dogma,  and  not 
as  a  Pretender.  The  word  legitimacy,  which  so  well  expressed 
this  principle  and  this  dogma,  had  been  adapted  and  made 
popular  byM.  de  Talleyrand;  but  it  had  been  invented  by 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Hartwell.  The  impatience  of  the  Count 
d*Artois,  and  of  his  little  court  of  chivalry,  could  not  reconcile 
itself  to  these  slow  proceedings.  This  prince  and  his  friends 
ardently  desired  to  throw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  events 
and  the  mids(  of  the  allies  in  France,  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances,  to  form  again  in  the  interior,  if  possible,  an 
army  of  princes,  to  invite  the  cabinets  of  the  coalesced  sove- 
reigns  to  the  object  of  their  wishes,  to  prevent  a  peace  with  ' 
Kapoleon  and,  above  all,  to  substitute  themselves,  by  some 
explosion  of  royalist  opinion,  to  the  regency  of  Marie-Louise, 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  second  Empire  on  the  head  of  Napo* 
leon  II.,  or  to  the  republican  enterprises  of  the  Senate,  which, 
after  having  sold  its  ambition  to  despotism,  might  attempt  to 
perpetuate  it  V  selling  it  to  the  Bepublicf. 

IL 

Louis  XVIII.,  who  equally  dreaded  the  levity  and  the 
ardour  to  reign,  or  self-importance  of  his  brother,  had  retarded,- 
as  much  as  he  could  with  decency,  the  impatience  to  proceed 
to  the  continent,  which  devom^ed  the  soul  of  the  Count  d'Artois. 
This  was  a  wise  thought  The  Bourbons,  to  be  powerful  and 
popular  in  France,  in  the  event  of  a  Restoration,  should  have 
been  called  by  the  nation-  as  saviours  after  the  conquest,  and 
not  presented,  patronised,  or  imposed  by  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors.   This  would  be  a  stain  which  would  extend  over  all 
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tbek  reigiis,  and  ^Aiah  w«al«L  •entirely  Msify  their  ^mitaQa. 
Mixed  up  bgr  the  ngtkm  wttk  its  revenes  aad  Tdth  the  foreign 
annies,  tbeee  ^oriaces  would  tiras  u&jostly  appear  to  make  « 
part  of  ite  eonows  aad  ite  Inmiiiiation.  But  thoughts  so  pro- 
vident'imd  so  wise  did  not  enter  ixrto  1;fae  piedpitste  and  super- 
ficial  Goaadls  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  The  policy  of  Itese  two 
hrolheis  wss  alieady  as  opposite  in  the  land  of  thehr  OKile  as  it 
was  to  he  on  their  native  soil.  Look  XVIII.  aj^peared  to  the 
Count  d'Artois  a  pedagogue,  sedentaiy  and  pedantic,  hadlj 
cored  of  the  philosophical  and  revolutionary  dootiines  of  1769, 
a  sort  <tf  oramed  Jaeolin.  The  <jfOtmt  d 'Artois,  in  ihe  eyes  of 
Louis  XYIII.,  was  still  the  theatrical  hero  of  Coblentz,  with  a 
good  heart,  a  weak  tmderstanding,  an  age  advanced  without 
maturity,  youth  and  giddiness  under  grey  hairs,  a  policy  of  pre- 
judices, a  brother,  in  short,  compromising  and  dangerous.  But 
the  common  cause  and  hopes  united  litem,  and  forced  Ihem  to 
an  appearance  of  actiug  in  concert.  Louis  XVIII.  could, 
therefore,  <mly  employ  over  his  brother  tiie  influence  of  title,  of 
1^,  and  of  counsel,  without  constrainiug  him  by  an  authority 
which  would  have  wounded  and  divided  the  family,  before  the 
realist  emigrants,  and  in  the  face  of  Europe. 

Amongst  the  young  princes,  the  Duke  de  Berry,  his  father's 
&vourite,  appeared  to  follow  th^  premature  and  adventurous 
poli(7  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  other,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme^  with  a  modest  spirit,  reflective  and  subordinate,  was 
obedient  to  the  inspirations  of  his  uncle  Louis  XVIII.  The 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  equally  venerated  by  both  courts,  of 
London  and  of  Hartwell,  the  victim  of  the  Bevolution,  had  no 
other  policy  than  her  tears  and  her  resentment  against  the 
persecutors  of  her  father.  Everything  which  dated  6om  his 
scaffold  appeared  to  her  either  madness  or  crime.  No  one 
eould  blame  those  prejudices  which  were,  so  to  speak,  sanotified 
in  her  by  filial  piety  and  by  the  blood  of  her  family*  But  this 
princess  had,  more  than  any  member  of  her  family,  that  manli- 
ness of  heart,  and  that  intrepidity  of  resolution  which  she  had 
received  ixom  the  veins  of  Maria  I^eresa.  Bhe  did  all  in  her 
power  to  infuse  their  h^oism  into  the  mind  of  her  hiffiband. 
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III. 


Lotus  XVIII.  yielded  then,  laliber  4iaii  agteed.  from  con- 
iriction,  to  the  entceaties  of  1^  Count  d'Artois  and  of  Ms- 
nephews,  that  they  should  quit  Eng^d»  and  risk  themselves 
on  the  continent  in  the  m^l«e  of  events  y^Mch  the  Coalition 
was,  ahout  to  produce  in  France.  The  British  -Gov^emment 
gxanted  a  passage  to  these  prinoes  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1614,  on  board  English  ships  of  war.  They  sailed  with  the 
vague  hope  of  finding  a  throne  under  the  wrecks  with  which 
war  and  policy  were  about  to  overwhelm  their  eomfftiy ;  but 
they  were  not  Bummoned  thither  by  any  party.  La  Vendee 
was  torpid,  the  south  was  waiting  the  march  of  ^  events,  public 
opinion  looked  on,  the  cenlae  was  arming,  the  army  was  fight- 
ing.. Paris,  ruled  by  the  Imperial  court,  by  the  functionaries, 
by  the  polioe,  and  by  the  national  guard — ithat  armed  citizen- 
ship, indifiiorent  about  quanek  for  the  throne,  but  devcpted  to 
patriotism  and  good  order— offered  no  handk  for  explosions  of 
sentiment  in  favour  of  a  forgottetn  dynasty.  A  murmur  alone 
was  beginning  to  rise  here  arid  there,  for  the  name  of  that 
banished  race  which  had  ruled  over  our  forefathers,  and  which 
appeared,  in  the  rear  of  threatening  events,  like  a  resurrection, 
or  an  ultimate  possibility  of  Providence.  Some  timid  corre- 
apondents  of  Louis  XVIII.  scarcely  ventixred  to  grve  him, 
from  time  to  time,  some  general  information  on  the  state  of  the 
public  mind.  Some  Parisian  saloons,  and  some  chateaax  flat- 
tered themselves  mysteriously  with  the  hope  of  a  restomtion 
of  the  dynasty  of  their  hearts.  Some  light  threads  of  royalist 
plots  became  visible,  moife  like  a  chimera  than  a  reality, — -in- 
trigues rather  than  conspiracies,  dreams  rather  than  enter- 
prises, exaggerated  by  the  self-importance  and  vanity  of  some 
speculators  i4  public  <^ni(Hi.  This  was  the  state  of  France  in 
January,  1814«  The  armies  of  the  allies  presented  no  greater 
opening  and  no  greater  handle  to  the  deigns  of  the  three 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They  were,  however,  about 
to  try  their  chance. 
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IV 


The  Count  d*Artois  and  his  two  sons  divided  amongst  &em 
the  continent  and  the  different  frontiers  of  France.  The 
Count  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  armies,  which  were  entering 
upon  the  north  and  east  of  France.  He  sent  his  eldest  son, 
the  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  to  Spain,  to  precede  or  to  follow  the 
great  Anglo-Spanish  army,  which  was  advancing  on  the  south 
and  on  the  west.  The  Duke  de  Berry,  his  second  son,  the 
most  rash  in  his  resolutions,  went  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  to 
go  from  thence  in  a  vessel  and  land  in  Normandy,  where  the 
most  puerile  and  the  most  perfidious  information  of  the  royalist 
agents  of  Hartwell,  flattered  him  that  he  would  be  surroundecl, 
on  disembarking,  by  an  army  of  60,000  men,  already  organ- 
ized under  the  drapeau  blanc.  Foreign  lands  always  make 
Pretenders  credulous,  because  the  hope  of  once  more  seeing 
their  country  always  goes  for  half  in  the  illusions  which  in- 
terested agents  make  them  conpeive. 

V. 

The  Count  d'Artois  disembarked  in  Hollwid,  with  a  small 
court,  which  increased  on  the  road — M.  De  Trogoff,  De  Wals, 
D'Escars,  De  Polignac,  De  Bruges,  and  his  most  'assiduous 
counsellor,  the  Abbe  de  Latil.  From  Holland  they  ascended 
the  Rhine  on  the  German  side,  and  entered  France  by  Switz- 
erland. He  did  not  in  any  part  precede  the  Austrian  invasion, 
and  the  generals  of  this  army  gave  him  neither  obstacle  nor 
assistance.  They  allowed  him  to  enter  unperceived,  like  a 
simple  emigrant,  into  the  towns  they  occupied.  The  people, 
intimidated  by  the  foreign  occupation,  did  not  move  upon  his 
passage.  A -few  gentlemen,  in  small  numbers,  and  with 
extreme  circumspection,  arrived  only  one  by  one,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  provinces,  to  present  him  with  their  fidelity, 
and  submit  to  him  a  revival   of  the  Coblentz  plans,  with 
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imaginary  populations,  indifferent  until  then  about  his  name. 
After  a  short  residence  at  Pontarlier  he  went  to  Yesoul.  The 
recollection  of  the  reported  intrigues  between  Fouche,  Borel, 
and  Fichegru  made  him  think  that  these  departments  of 
Franche  Comt6  would  rise  on  his  approach,  with  the  double 
fanaticism  of  Spanish  Catholicism  and  emigrant  royalty.  The 
prince  was  sadly  undeceived  at  the  first  step.  Tl^ey  saw  him 
pass  with  indifference.  The  Austrian  commandants  refused 
to  open  the  gates  of  Yesoul  to  him,  and  would  not  allow  him 
to  enter  but  as  a  simple  traveller.  He  was  forbidden  to  assume 
any  title  which  might  prejudice  the  question  of  the  throne  in 
France.  Some  visits,  received  in  a  hotel  of  the  dty,  were  the 
only  reception  he  got  from  the  populace.  The  congress  of 
Chatillon,  which  was  still  negodating  with  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Napoleon,  chilled  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  made  a 
solitude  around  a  prince  who  might  be  a  king  to-day  and 
proscribed  to-morrow. 

VL 

But  he  hoped  better  things  from  the  Eussian  armies,  which 
occupied  Lorraine.  He  demanded  of  them  open  protection 
and  support  for  his  cause ;  but  the  Eussian  generals  harshly 
eluded  his  request.  They  authorized  him,  however,  to  go  to 
Nancy,  but  alone,  without  cockade,  without  decoration,  without 
any  other  political  title  than  his  name,  and  on  condition  that 
he  would  not  lodge  in  any  public  edifice.  The  Count  d'Artois, 
thus  denationalized,  repaired  to  Nancy,  where  he  received 
the  hospitality  of  a  simple  citizen.  He  there  established  a 
little  centre  of  secret  negociations  with  the  generals  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  still  more  misty  manoeuvres  vfith  the  ambi- 
tious malcontents  of  the  party  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  with 
some  royalists  of  Paris.  The  Baron  de  VitroUes  was  the  most 
active,  the  most  insinuating,  and  the  most  intrepid  agent  of 
this  wandering  court.  He  penetrated  even  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  made  this  prince  believe  in  an  immense 
royalist  cause  which  only  existed  in  his  wishes;  he  dispelled 
from  his  mind,  and  the  minds  of  his  ministers,  the  idea  of  the 
boundless  power  of  Napoleon  over  the  hearts  of  the  French ; 
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h6  flew  ftom  IftatB  ^  Nan^,  fxtmi  Nancy  to  Bust  Disicr, 
from  the  Oount  d*Artois  to  M.  de  TaH^nrnd,  from  M.  de 
Taneyrand  to  Tooch^,  from  FoneMto  the  royalists,  and  frtim 
tlie  toyalists  to  I9ie  Tepablieaiis,  instiroalisg  to  this  one  a 
nnsBion,  fonang  &  iroidfrom  anotiher,  here  intei^etiiig  ^lenoe, 
there  language,  iiiddng  las  liberty  and  liia  life  on  "die  faigh 
roads  between  the  two  armies.  Importanate  at  first,  ^ery  soon  * 
useful,  and  «t  tmee  neoessaiy  to  all,  be  tiras  eomlnned,  alraost 
in  himself,  the  threads  of  a  triple  ToyaHst  negocialion,  of 
which  be  bad  taiken  the  initiatiTe  in  bis  xash  and  agitalang 
diBpoeition 

vn. 

The  Connt  d  Artois,  mstuuiftged  and  nearly  BuiTouuded  at 
Nancy,  by  the  reflux  of  Ibe  Prencb  anny ,  and  fearing  tbe  fete  cf 
the  Dnke  dThighien,  prepared  to  fly  f^n  from  Lomine, 
when  M.  de  Yitrolles  came  to  beg  of  him  not  to  do  violence  to 
bis  fortune  by  such  a  step,  but  to  maintain  himself,  even  at 
the  price  of  some  dangers  and  some  mortifications,  on  the  line 
of  eyents.  He  communicated  to  tiie  prince  the  bold  and 
decisive  resolution  wbicb  bis  counsels  end  those  of  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  bad  induced  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Mucherto 
take, — ^to  marcb  Bt  all  hazards  Greedy  upon  Paris.  M^ 
not  the  prince,  be  said,  expect  e?erything  from  a  oapitidatiQn 
of  Paris,  forced  in  the  absence  of  the  Empeior,  fajm  Ibe 
embarrassmenit  of  the  sovereigns  in  prodaiming  a  go?«TsmCTt 
in  IBVance,  froiA  the  zeal  of  bis  friends,  from  <tbe  'dover  oon- 
nivance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  from  the  eomplictty  of  Foadiie, 
from  the  weanness  of  the  countiy,  from  the  impeitdence  hi 
vengeance  of  the  republican  party,  iieady  to  compoimd  for  a 
liberal  oonstitution,  and,  flnaHy,  from  theznov^meniBiji  Erance. 

VIIT. 

The  Ooont  d'ArtsoiB  acoMidingly  Temained,  mid  approached 
the  capital  step  by  step,  in  proportion  m  the  foreigners  opened 
the  road  for  him.  M.  de  Yitrolles,  arrested  for  a  moment  by 
the  Ftemh  troops,  it^n  escaped,  retained  to  Paris,  and  did 
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not  oease  to  keep  his  bow  mtster  aoqoamted  mth  iA»  secret 
manoBUTres  -vfbif^  be  vrxb  'browing  for  hk  eanse,  iMi  tbe 
faxmliars  of  M.  de  Tallejrand,  witb  the  repdbiicans,  snd^tb 
tbe  royalistB  of  the  bigh  aristocrat  of  the  fadboodrg  Baint 
Germain.  M.  de  Yitrolles  bad  the  art  to  mike  the  army  of 
the  al^es  beliere  t^at  be  ^as  tbe  representagtive  of  un  ine* 
sistible  foxsce  in  the  intenor,  and  to  midce  tbe  different  parties 
of  the  ciBipital  believe  tbot  be  bad  the  promise  of  the  allied 
powers  in  favour  of  tbe  Bourbom.  He  "was  the  frequent 
concoeter  and  intermedi»te  agent,  by  himself,  of  Idiree  or  four 
conspiraoies.  He  conceited  them ;  be  planned  and  eombined 
them  in  bis  head ;  and  after  be  bad  thus  persuaded  them  all 
that  they  were  really  in  existence,  be  gave  them  up  to  events 
which  could  not  fail  to  serve  them.  It  was  like  the  conspiracy 
of  Malet,  with  the  armies  of  Europe  behind  it,  to  give  reality 
to  the  imagination  of  tbe  night,  when  three  men,  from  tbe 
depth  of  n  ^prison,  had  eosgul&d  thie  Empire,  and  created  a 
gOTeDimeat  in  iraaginatien. 

IX. 

T3a»  Duke  d'Aitgoulteeiband  liimself  nearly  in  ^emme 
perplezity  on  the  frontiers  cf  Bpain.  He  bad  disembeeked  at 
Saint  .JI^an-de-Luz  with  some  aides-de^oafitp,  and  be  followed 
the  netmsM  and  advances  of  the  Fingbsb  army,  widiout  re- 
ceiving either  power  or  jenoaniagement  frtsm  liord  WelHngton. 
From  the  bead. QQartars  ci  ^koB  anny,tbe  young  prince  scattered 
royalist  proclamotifms  amsn^t  tbe  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  shores 
of  tbe  ocean.  "I  am  come,"  said  Jate;  "I  am  in  France;  I 
come  to  break  your  chains ;  I  ocone  to  ^play  tbe  drapeau 
blane.  Bally  round  me.  Frenchmen  i  liCt  us  maidi  together 
to  Ifhe  overtbcDW  of  (tyranny.  My  hopes  will  not  be  deceived. 
I  ami^be  son  cf  your  kdngs,  find  yeu-dse  Fiemdmien.!'* 

Marshal  fioidt,  who  cammauded  .the  Frmich  army  opposed 
to  that  of  Wellington,  replied  to  this  seduction  of  Hs  troops^ 
by  tiddresses  to  his  own  soldiers,  who  rapalsed  with  indignant 
infldts  these  incentives  to  the  defection  of  tbe  army. 

"  SoldieEB  r  said  the  still  iaith&l  lieutffiiaat  of  Napekon, 
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**the  general  who  oommaiids  tbe  anny,  against  whicb  we  are 
fighting  eyexy  day,  has  the  impudence  to  provoke  you  to  sedition. 
He  sp^iks  of  peace,  and  calls  you  to  a  civil  war !  They  have 
the  in&my  to,  excite  you  to  betray  your  oaths  to  the  Emperor* 
This  offence  can  only  be  avenged  in  blood.  -To  arms !  Lettis 
devote  to  public  opprobrium  and  execration  all  those  French 
who  would  favour  the  insidious  projects  of  our  enemies.  Let 
us  fight  to  the  last  the  enemies  of  our  august  Emperor  and  of 
our  countiy  1  Hatred  to  all  traitors!  War  to  the  death  to 
those  who  would  attempt  to  divide  us!  Let  us  contemplate 
the  prodigious  efforts  of  our  great  Elnperor,  and  his  signal 
victories*  and  let  us  die  with  arms  in  our  hands  rather  ^an' 
survive  our  honour  I" 

X. 

These  reproaches  of  Soult  against  Wellington  were  unjust. 
The  English  general  remained  inflexible  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  friends  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  and  refused,  with  a 
prudent  and  blunt  fidelity,  all  encouragement  to  the  cause  of 
the  bourbons,  lest  he  might  have  to  abandon  after  he  had 
compromised  it  The  secret  correspondence  of  this  general 
with  his  government,  with  the  conspirators  of  Bordeaux,  and 
with  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  himself,  since  published,  attest 
a  probity  of  character  and  a  reserve  in  promising,  which  do 
honour  to  his  command.  Wellington  was,  on  the  southern 
frontier,  the  general  of  the  British  government,  which,  of  all 
others,  was  the  one  that  had  the  fewest  measures  to  keep  with 
the  Emperor.  The  insurrection  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Bordeaux, 
and  of  Toulouse,  might  essentially  assist  his  military  operations. 
The  dra'peau  blanc,  displayed  in  the  provinces  on  the  faith  of 
the  support  of  England  to  that  cause,  might  cany  off  whole 
departments  and  corps  d'armee  from  the  standard  of  Soult: 
but  Wellington  would  not  purchase  these  advantages  at  the 
price  of  flEdsehood,  or  even  of  the  concealment  of  his  real 
intentions.  He  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  royalists  to  temp- 
tations, to  insurrection  without  acknowledgment,  which  would 
deliver  them  afterwards  to  the  vengeance  of  Bonaparte*     He 
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wrote  coBStantly  to  his  goyemment  to  deter  it  from  these 
incitements  to  royalty. 

"Twenty  years  have  elapsed,"  he  wrote  to  the  prime 
minister,  "since  the  princes  of  .the  house  of  Bourbon  haye 
quitted  France.  They  are  less  known  in  France  than  the 
princes  of  any  other  royal  house  of  Europe. ,  It  is  necessaiy, 
dou\)tless,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  Europe  should  expel 
Bonaparte ;  but  that  he  should  be  replaced  by  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  or  by  any  other  prince  of  royal  lineage,  is  of 
little  consequence.** 

He  wrote  with  equal  frankness  and  severity  to  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me,  to  reproach  him,  or  to  interdict  him  from  using 
any  language  which  might  represent  to  the  French  people  that 
he  was  gupported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

XI. 

For  five  whole  months  the  Duke  of  Welliiigton  persisted  in 
the  same  coldness,  and  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme  lingered  at  the 
outposts  under  the  same  discouragement.  The  English  army 
regulated  its  advance  upon  Bordeaux  according  to  the  progress 
which  the  armies  of  Alexander  and  of  Blucher  were  making  in 
the  north.  The  infallible  genius  of  Wellington,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  was  prudence.  To  advance  a  little, — ^never 
to  fall  back,  but  rather  to  die  in  the  position  taken  up,  and  to 
leave  nothing  to  fortune  but  its  chances, — this  is  the  greatness 
of  the  English  Hannibal.  Bordeaux  called  to  him  in  vain;  he 
did  not  listen. 

This  great  city  was  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon.  Bordeaux  was  at  once  the  city  of  the  Girondists 
and  of  the  Vend&ms ;  revolutionary,  liberal,  and  intelligent  as 
the  friends  of  Vergniaud;  royal,  enthusiastic,  and  daring  as 
Charette  and  La  Kochejaqnelein ;  and  the  connecting  tie  of 
the  w6st  tod  the  south.  Bordeaux  was,  moreover,  a  commer- 
cial city,  the  great  port  of  our  colonies,  and  the  harbour  of  our 
merchant  navy,  at  that  time  stagnating  in  its  waters,  instead 
of  exporting  to  London  and  the  Baltic  the  wines  of  Gironde, 
and  bringing  from  St.  Domingo  the  rich  cargoes  of  our  sugars 
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and  our  coffees*  Under  all  these  titles  Bordeaux  was.  the  city 
of  opposition  to  the  goyemment  of  Boni^arta.  This  goYem- 
ment  of  war  and  of  despotism  had  annihilated  thought,  branded 
eloquence  as  a  crime,  mutilated  liberty,  sold  Louisiana,  dis- 
dained or  lost  the  colonies,  blocked  up  the  seas,  destroyed 
maritime  commerce,  and  reduced  Bordeaux  to  penury  and 
humiliation.  Evezy  dase  of  the  population,  sailors,  merchants, 
advocates,  farmerB,*-all  opinions,  revolution  or  royalism,  were 
mingled  together  in  one  umversal  hatred  of  the  iron  regime  of 
Napoleon.  Bordeaux  longed  for  the  fall  of  his  despotism,  as 
insuring  its  own  resurrection.  No  city,  therefore,  could  be 
better  chosen  for  the  centre  of  a  secret  conspiracy,  and  the 
focus  of  a  decisive  explosion,  against  an  Empire  which  weighed 
heavily  on  the  affections  in  La  Vendee,  on  opinions  in  the 
Gironde,  and  on  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  this  blockaded 
shore  of  the  ocean. 

XII. 

This  conspiracy  had  been  organized  there  since  the  Bussiao 
disasters^  between  a  small  number  of  the  inhabitants'  of  Bor- 
deaux of  all  classes,  and  some  gentlemen  of  La  Vendee.  These 
open  conspirators  had  po  occasion  to  confide  their  secret  views 
to  the  multitude;  for  they  were  certain  to  follow  on  the  very 
day  when  the  conspiracy  should  be  ripe  for  exploding.  The 
hearts  of  the  crowd  were  almost  unanimous  for  the  conspi- 
rators, and  the  national  war  had  only  to  change  its  colours 
to  be  the  army  of  an  insurrection.  The  municipal  authorities 
of  the  city,  and  M.  Linch,  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  M.  de  la  Eochejaquelein,  brother  to  the  hero 
of  La  Vendee,  and  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Duke  d'Angou 
leme.  Strange  to  say»  it  was  the  English  general  himself  who 
restrained  the  explosion  of  Bordeaux.  The  royalist  committee 
of  this  city  had  sent  him  several  deputations,  soliciting  him  to 
advance  with  confidence,  and  occupy  the  city;  but  this  he 
declined  doing.  General  Lord  Beresford,  who  commanded  the 
advance-guard,  at  length  received  orders  to  approach  the  city; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  received  an  order  from  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  abstain  rigidly  from  exciting  any  insurrection  against 
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tlie  impezial  government,  and  from  enterang  into  anj  engage- 
ment with  the  speculatiye  eause  of  the  Bourbons^  Lord 
Beresford,  moca  strongly  influenced  than  his  general  bj  the 
entreaties  c^  the  Duke  d'Angonl^e  and  by  the  endiu^a«n 
of  Bordeaux,  advanced  on  the  city  Tvith  15>000  men,  and  tol^ 
rated  the  presence  of  the  Dnke  d'Angool^me  at  his  head 
quarters.  On  his  approach  the  conspiracy  broke  out.  The 
commissioner  of  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de  Saint  Germain,  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  accompanied  by  all  the  royalist  youth  of  the 
country,  confirmed  the  mayor,  M.  Linch,  md  the  municipal 
council  in  their  functions,  who  became  supreme  on  the  flight 
of  the  imperial-  authorities.  M.  de  Saint  Germain  administered 
to  them  ^e  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  March,  the  ^hole  city 
accompanied  their  magistrates  to  meet  the  Duke  d*Angouleme, 
who  was  advancing  with  the  English  army.  The  authorities, 
on.  seeing  him,  tore  off  the  symbols  of  the  Ihnpire,  which  they 
had  till  then  worn,  threw  them  in  the  dust,  and  hoisted  the 
white  cockade-  "  Take  care,"  said  Beresford  to  them;  •*  per- 
haapsk  yoa  ruin  yourselves  the  momeiit  you  repudiate  Napoleon. 
The  allied  powers  are  still  negociating  with  him  at  the  congress 
of  Chatillon.  However,  you  are  your  own  masters.  Your 
resolutions  do  not  concern  me.  I  take  possesfflion  of  your  city, 
in  the  name  of  the  belligerent  powers^'* 

XIIL 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  marched  alone,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  English  columns,  surrounded  by  the  youth  of 
Bourdeaux  and  of  La  Vendee.  This  cortege,  with  cries  of  **  Vive 
le  Eoi ! "  earned  with  it  the  excited  populace ;  and  the  duke 
responded  to  the  acclamations  of  the  people  by  promises  which 
resoimded  joyfully  in  the  heart  of  the  country:  "No  more 
war  I  no  more  conscription !  no  more  duty  on  wines  !  **  The 
drapeau  blanc  was  suddenly  unfolded  on  all  the  public  edifices, 
and,  floating  from  the*  windows  of  all  the  houses,  saluted  the 
return  of  ihe  exiled  dynasty.  M.  Lain^^  whose  courage  and 
the  anger  of  Bonaparte  had  pointed  out  to  the  esteem  and 
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popularity  of  La  Gironde— a  man  who  pleased  the  repablicans 
by  his  opinions,  the  royalists  by  his  horror  of  tyranny,  and  all 
by  his  eloquence  and  his  virtue — was  invested  with  supreme 
authority,  in  the  name  of  the  consummated  revolution.  This 
stroke  convulsed  the  south,  and  produced  corresponding  move 
ments  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire. 

XIV. 

But  it  did  net  affect  Lord  Wellington.  This  general, 
tempted  in  vain  by  M.  Linch,  by  the  DuJie  d'Angoulime,  and 
by  the  royalists  of  the  two  provinces,  refused  to  go  to  the 
extremity  of  taking  on  his  own  responsibility  the  revolutionary 
movements  which  he  was  entreated  to  support,  by  sending 
some  troops  into  the  rising  provinces.  He  reprimanded  Lord 
Beresford  for  having  shovm  the  least  public  preference  for  the 
royalist  cause,  and  he  repulsed,  with  inflexibility,  the  demands 
of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me. 

"  It  is  against  my  advice  and  my  opinion,"  he  replied  to 
this  prince,  after  the  12th  of  March,  ''that  certain  persons  of 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  have  thought  proper  to  proclaim  King 
Louis  XVIII.  These  persons  have  not  given  themselves  any 
trouble;  they  have  not  furnished  one  farthing,  nor  levied  a 
single  soldier  to  sustain  their  cause;  and  now,  because  they 
have  incurred  some  danger,  they  accuse  me  of  not  supporting 
them  with  my  troops.  1  don't  know  if  I  am  not  going  beyond 
the  line  of  my  duty  in  lending  your  cause  the  least  protection 
or  the  slightest  support.  The  public  must  know  the  truth. 
If  within  ten  days  more  you  do  not  contradict  the  proclamation 
of  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  which  assigns  to  me  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  Bordeaux  royalists,  I  shall  publicly  falsify  it 
myself." 

But  while  Lord  Wellington  was  thus  rigidly  keeping  him- 
self in  reserve,  the  course  of  events  at  Paris  was  leading 
France  and  the  allies  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Empire. 

With  respect  to  the  Duke  de  Berry  being  speedily  unde- 
ceived as  to  the 'pretended  insurrection  in  Normandy,  which 
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was  to  receive  him  on  the  shore,  and  to  conduct  him  in  triomph 
to  the  yeiy  gates  of  Paris,  he  remained  in  the  island  of  Jersey 
in  sight  of  France,  apprehending  a  snare  of  the  police  of 
Bonapartd,  in  every  new  proposal  of  a  landing  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  west.  He  still,  however,  maintained  some 
insignificant  correspondence  with  the 'subaltern  agents  of  roy- 
alism  in  Paris ;  and  he  did  not  leave  the  island  for  that  city 
until  after  the  revolution  had  been  completed,  and  quietly 
secured  on  the  throne  with  his  uncle  Louis  XVIIL 

XV.  ' 

We  have  left  Paris,  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies,  fluc- 
tuating between  the  different  parties  which  the  irretrievable 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  now  universally  hailed,  left  in  France. 
We  have  beheld  the  small  number  of  royalists  issuing  from  the 
noble  families,  or  the  literary  and  liberal  clubs  of  the  capital, 
meet  together,  the  day  of  the  entry  of  the  sovereigns,  on  the 
Boulevards,  declare  themselves  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  endeavour  (without  opposition,  iLlthough  without  support 
from  the  populace  who  were  equally  disaffected  towards  the 
Empire)  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  strangers,  as  to  their 
strength,  by  the  energy  of  their  enthusiasm.  Every  succeed- 
ing hour  had  given  them  more  stability  and  more  audacity. 
Paris  and  all  France  were  in  one  of  those  periods  of  prostration 
and  fluctuation,  frequent  in  the  hiistoiy  of  nations,  when  a  few 
active,  bold,  and  well-concerted  bands  are  sufficient  to  give  an 
unexpected  and  general  current  to  afi&irs. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Abbe  Louis,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt, 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  chaplain  of  the  Emperor — ^first  the 
flatterer  and  then  the  insulter  of  his  fortunes,  (a  man  whose 
nature  was  intellectual  but  turbulent,  and  disrespectful  of  itself 
in  its  versatility) ;  M.  de  VitroUes,  the  Duke  d'Alberg,  M.  de 
Jaucourt,  the  proprietors  of  the  Journal  dea  2>6'te<s,Laborie, 
who  was  inveterate  in  plotting,  and  furious  in  intrigues ;  the 
two  Bertins,  friends  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  (hackneyed  since 
1789  in  revolutionary  matters,  and  possessing  a  superiority  of 
tactics  and  of  intellect  which  constituted  them  true  statesmen 
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of  patficopiiion);  the  Abb6  de  Montesqoioa,  H.  de  Cfaateaa- 
briaad  IniiMalf,  a  fiingle  pEtga  of  whose  writing  then  bent  destinj 
to  hisepiniooB ;  Maittliewde Montmorency,  a  great  nameanda 
great  eoid;  tSoilMBe  de  la  Boehefencaidt,  his  son-in-law,  whose 
defotedness  was  a  passion?  all  Madame  deStaigrs  party;  afew 
of  the  iieads.  of  the  lepobliean  party,  who  had  oatUTod  tynomy 
in  the  Senate ;  tbe  yonng  aristocracy  and  the  yomig  literati, 
in  a  hnny  to  rash,  idth  the  impetuosity  of  youtl^  blood,  into 
novelty,  undw  antiqtie  names ,  and,  lastiy,  t^e  ever  ibremost 
party  of  those  who  yeer  with  the  wind,  and  who  seize  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  hours  of  a  reign  to  occupy  the  aYenoes 
to  favour  and  power ; — such  were  the  prime  agents  of  the  agi- 
tation which  led  to  the  movements  of  the  Bestoration. 

Nevertheless,  two  camps  were  already  visibly  marked  ont 
in  the  royalist  party ;  those  who  wished  to  recall  the  Bourbons 
as  maateni,  and  tliose  who  wanted  to  admit  them  on  conditions, 
and  oUige  them  to.  associate  witii  their  reign  liie  men  of  the 
Empt e,  the  Senate,  and  constitutional  principles,  in  orderthat 
their  return  might  neitlier  be  the  ruin  of  their  political  fortunes, 
nor  an  apostasy  from  the  Sevolution. 

XVI. 

This  latter  party,  which  was  trader  the  especial  direction  of 
M  de  Talleyrand,  and  into  which  he  succeeded  in  drawing  tlie 
Emperor  Alexander,  purposely  retarded  the  current  of  royalist 
opinion,  and  negociated,  sometimes  in  secret,  sometimes  openly, 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  still  at  Hartwell,  to  obtain  £rom  him  pledges 
and  concessions,  relying  on  the  shadow  of  that  Senate  which 
was  already  ruined  in  the  minds  of  the  nation,  and  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  regain  a  little  esteem  by  interposing,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  liberties  it  had  sold,  between  the  king 
and  the  people ;  but  it  was  too  evident  that  it  represented 
nothing  but  its  own  cupidity  and  all  the  shameful  servilities  of 
the  reign  of  Napoleon.  The  hypocrii^  of  the  Senate,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  was  another  act  of  baseness,,  which  rather  de- 
graded than  popularized  it  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  countiy. 
The  constitution  which  it  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  its  reodl 
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en&ywments  and  faotkours.  It  had  onoe  sold  liberty,  and  ^ranted 
to  Ball  it  again;  but  the  people  were  not  to  be  deceived.  Four 
or  five  great  charaeteis  alcme  out  of  thia  body  had  escaped  the 
general  corruption,  and  aou^t  to  discover,  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Entire,  some  of  tbe  foundations  of  ancient  liberty. 

XVIL 

The  Senate,  in  several  meetings  of  the  oonunittee,  proposed 
the  basis  of  the  dedaration  of  principles  which  it  would  re- 
quire any  government  to  accept  as  a  preliminary.  It  did  not  yet 
name  the  Bourbons ;  as  it  desired,  before  naming  them,  that 
LoBis  XVIII.  should  exf^lain  hiniself,flnd  dedaie  by  what  right, 
and  on  what  conditions,  he  re-daimed  the  throne.  The  Abbe 
de  Mcmtesquion,  the  confidential  agent  of  this  prince  with  the 
Senate  and  in  the  provisicmal  government,  insisted  that  the 
senators  should,  in  the  first  instance,  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  King.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  complaisant  to  all,  wavered 
between  both  parties,  advising  both,  prompting  resistance  on  the 
one  hand  and  concessions  on  the  other.  He  was  in  daily  con- 
veraation  with  the  senators;  maintaining  secret  correspondence 
with  Hartwdl,  and  still  more  guarded  relations  with  the  court 
of  Arto&s  at  Niaiicy,  through  M.  deVitroUes;  intimate  with  the 
£mperor  Alexander,  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  M.  de  Nesselrode. 
aad  M.  de  Mettemich;  guided  by  circumstances,  changing 
every  hour,  and  fiedthful  to  one  interest  alone— that  of  his  own 
importance  and  future  prospects. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  events  which  transpired  in  Paris, 
between  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  theentiy  of  the  Bourbons, 
would  be  only  to  describe  the  fluctuations  of  this  long  and 
tiresome  intrigue,  to  ma^e  the  Bourbons  believe  that  the  Senate 
had  the  power  of  awarding  the  Empire,  and  to  make  the 
Senate  believe  that  the  Bourbons  feared  and  wished  to  compound 
with  it  The  Bourbons,  without  doubt,  had  to  compromise,  for 
sake  of  their  security,  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  had 
sprang  youthful  and  impatient  from  the  ruins  of  fallen  dei^ 
tism;  but  from  this  time  forward' an  irresistible  movement 
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impelled  France  towards  them  by  a  sense  of  their  necessity,  and 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  retard  ihb  movement, 
anj  more  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to 
accelerate  it.  Napoleon  was  the  antipathy  of  Europe,  the 
Bepublic  was  the  terror  of  the  aristocracies  and  thrones,  and  the 
regency  of 'Marie-Louise  was  hut  the  guardianship  of  Austria; 
while  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  then  unknown,  was  a  description  of 
family  usurpation,  the  most  suspicious  and  dangerous  to  dynas- 
ties; and  the  division  of  France  was  a  crime  against  nationality, 
and  therefore  impossible.  The  necessity  of  peace,  the  impa- 
tience to  free  the  country  from  foreign  occupation,  the  disgust 
of  glory,  the  exhaustion  of  wealth  and  of  population,  the^inGia- 
ence  of  foreign  cabinets  who  could  find  no  solid  pledge  of 
reconciliation  except  in  the  legitimate  princes,  the  impossibility 
of  leaving  a  conquered  people  longer  in  suspense, — together 
with  recollections,  fears  and  hopes, — all  drove  the  political 
feelings  of  France  to  the  Bestoration.  Even  the  army  did  not 
resist,  and  its  chiefs  hastened  to  welcome  the  new  princes. 

Men  arrogate  to  themselves  the  work  of  God,  when  they 
pretend  to  have  created  such  movements  as  these;  yet  they  in 
reality  but  follow  them ;  all  individual  acts  being  lost  in  these 
great  instinctive  impulses  of  epochs  and  of  people.  Bonaparte 
called  himself  the  man  of  Destiny,  and  the  Bourbons,  in  1814, 
might  have  called  themselves  the  men  of  Providence;  for  thej 
returned,  in  spite  of  all  men,  with  the  reflui  of  a  Bevolution  thfiUi 
had  completed  its  round  of  vicissitude  and  devastation. 

XVIII. 

The  discussions  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  and  the  senators,  on 
a  compact  between  the  nation  and  the  Bourbons,  were  but  the 
dogmatic  puerilities  of  a  body  which  did  not  represent  any- 
thing, and  a  minister  who  represented  nothing  but  shadows, 
and  turned  on  the  preamble  of  a  constitution,  whether  it  should 
declare  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  nation,  or  that  it  was  tl» 
gift  of  royalty.  They,  however,  agreed  in  the  nature  of  the 
institutions  which  should  surround  the  new  monarchy.  The 
reproseatative  ajstem,  divided  into  two  chambers,  and  all  the 
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liberties  of  religion,  of  opinion,  and  of  discussion,  to  become 
the  common  right  of  the  constitutional  kingdom,  were  equally 
admitted  by  both  parties,  each  giving  way  a  little,  not  in  prin- 

I  ciples  but  in  terms,  and  veiling  by  vagueness  or  omissions  the 

articles  on  which  they  differed.  By  the  assistance  of  these 
mutual  compositions  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  and  of  the  Senate, 
this  body,  on  the  6th  of  April,  called  "  to  the  throne  of  France 

.  Louis-Stanislas-Xavier,  of  France,  brother  of  iAxe  last  king, 

'  and,  after  him,  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  Bour- 

[  bons  in  the  ancient  order." 

.  But,  in  the  very  letter  that  M.  de  Montesquieu  addressed 

,  to  Hartwell,  to  announce  to  the  King  this  act  of  the  Senate,  he 

prepared  that  prince  against  the  obligatory  character  of  the 

'  constitution  obtruded  on  him. 

'*  This  constitution  need  not  embarrass  you,"  said  he  to  his 
master.  "  Where  is  the  authority  ?  and  where  the  mandate 
of  the, Senate?  On,  entering  France,  publish  a  royal  edict, 
and  give  privileges  to  the  nation  yourself.  Do  not  treat  with 
this  despised  Senate,  but  with  some  few  of  its  members, 
accessible  to  all  promises  of  personal  advantage.  The  nation 
wishes  for  the  old  regime." 

xrx. 

Louis  XVIII.,  with  the  circumspection  which  characterised 
his  policy,  wisely  left  these  impotent  intrigues,  in  Paris  to  wear 
,  themselves  out, — secure  beforehand  of  reaping  the  benefit  of 

I  the  general  apathy,  and  of  dictating  conditions  which  his  pre- 

mature presence  would  have  obliged  him  to  submit  to.  He 
waited,  reflected,  and  debated  within  himself  and  with  his 
favourites,  dallying  with  the  accomplishment  of  his  ambition. 
Sure  of  the  throne,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  in  perspective,  with- 
out hurrying  to  approach  it,  and  caused  himself  to  be  wished 
for  as  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  and  hoped  for  as  a  mystery, 
knowing  that  the  impatience  of  each  succeeding  day  increased 
Ms  strength,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  towards 
him  would  be  proportioned  to  the  perplexity  under  which  it 
was  wasting  away. 
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The  Count  d^Artois  ^vas  eatirel j  opposed  to  these  senCi- 
ments.  This  prince  belieTed  it  ivas  necessary  to  sorprise  tite 
nation,  not  to  make  them  wait,  and,  less  intelKgent  than  Ids 
brother,  imagined  that  the  moi^ement  of  Wraace  towards  the 
Bourbons  was  the  result  of  affection,  and  not  of  reason.  He 
flattered  himself  that  his  presence  would  earrj  this  affection 
to  a  pitch  of  frenzy ;  and  that  he  would  conquer  Fiance  by  a 
single  look.  His  fkmiliars  about  him,  and  his  correspondents 
in  Paris,  encouraged  him  in  this  illusion;  Beholding  in  him 
the  representative  of  aristocracy  and  of  royalty  after  tlieir  own 
hearts,  the  prince  of  their  youth,  the  Charles  II.  of  iSbeir 
dreams,  and  the  firm  opposer  of  all  innovation,  they  looked 
upon  Louis  XVIII.  merely  as  a  beginning.  In  their  eyes  the 
Count  d^Artois  was  the  Bestoration  in  himself,  and  thej  intox- 
icated him  with  the  idea  of  his  future  popularity. 

This  princot  deluded  by  these  adolations  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  which  had  infiuenced  him  from  his  youth,  assumed  more 
authority  and  importance  than  was  proper  in  a  prince  of  the 
second  rank.  He  had  taken  to  himself,  as  a  revival  of  his  old 
position  during  the  emigration,  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  which  Louis  XVIII.  left  him  on  sufferance, 
but  which  he  had  not  given  to  him.  This  title,  thus  half 
usurped  and  half  conceded,  ascribed  to  the  Count  d'Artois  all 
the  royal  functions  and  powers  in  the  absence  of  his  brother. 
Louis  XVni.  did  not  see  this  unlimited  power  exercised  in 
his  name,  and  without  his  authority,  cither  without  umbw^e 
or  inquietude.  He  was  afraid  that  interested  and  ambitious 
counsels  might  make  the  Count  d'Artois  affect  ftn  authority 
over  pubHc  opinion,  which  might  trouble,  at  a  later  period,  the 
authority  of  his  own  reign.  He  apprehended  that  his  1»other 
might,  beforehand,  render  unpopulnr  his  own  return  by  some 
acts,  or  by  some  expressions  calculated  to  hurt  the,  new  spirit 
of  the  people.  He  confided  in  his  conscience  7  but  he  did  not 
confide  either  in  biff  understanding  or  his  sofidity.  What  he 
feared  most  of  all  was  the  submission  of  the  Count  d^Artoir  to 
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^s  departnse  ftoxn  Kancy.  « 

ecclesiastical  influence,  and  his  mfefairtiott  te  tbft  Moi^East 
n&bilitj.  Louis  XYUI.  knew  Frntee  wdl  «noii|g^  to^imder- 
stand  that  the  ficeedomr  of  wosbM^  and  aqualitjr  «f  Msidki&iis 
mere  the  two  passioxui  o£  the.  BsmiyjAkxa:,  whkh  had  smmed 
ll  the  Beiga  of  Terror  aa  well  as  the  Despotism ;  and  that  to 

] '  sresent  to  France:  the  royalty  o£  d&e  Heeae^  of  Bonrbon, 
between  a  bishop  daiTning.  the  rights  of  Im  altaiss  and  a 
nobleman  claiming  the  prmleges  of  fais  larth,  waa  to  throw 
two  fatal  shadows  upon  the  first  steps  of  the  BestorotioBu 


XXI. 

Uncertain:  of  the  receptioa  which  awaited  him  in  Bads,  the 
Count  d'Artoia  had  remained  ve^  to  this  period  at  Naney.^  M. 
de  Talleyrand  seeing  that  the  premeditated  indeekion  of  the 
provisional  government  could  not  continue  much  loof^,  and 
that  public  opinion  began  to  reproach  him  with  sacri&^ing  the 
interests  of  France  to  those  of  the  Senate,  secretly  abandoned 
the  lost  causa  of  this  body ;  and  he  wrote  at  lengthy  through 
M.  de  Vitrollea  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  to  beg  of  him  to  come 
and  take  the  government  in  quality  of  lieutenant  governor'  of 
hia  brother.  The  prince  immediately  departed,  and  traveUed 
through  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  amidst  the  enthuaiaun  of 
their  respective,  inhabitants  (who  saw  in  him  a;  liberator)r  and 
with  cries  of  peace,  and  abolition  of  conscription  and  taxes. 
He  received  on  his  journey  the  plan  of  a  Constitution,  voted  by 
the  Senate  as  a  condition  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  power. 
He  disdained  to  reply  to  this  act,  or  to  discuss  it;  for  he 
thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  discredited  voice  of  the 
Senate  would  be  sti£ed  on  his  entrance  into  Pans- by  the  accla- 
mations of  a  people  who  would  recognise  in  him  thaheis  of  a 
throne  anterior  to  the  date  of  their  authority. 

When  he  had  arrived  a;t  the  chateau  de.Xiivry»  aib  the  gates 
of  Paris,  the  residence  of  Count  Charles  de  DaoiflSf  one  of  his 
officers,  he  received  there  the  visit  of  M..  de  Choiaeal  €k)ufiSi6r, 
sent  to  him  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  charged  by  the  kUser 
with  a  note  from  the  provisional  government,  whieh  indka^ted 
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His  arriTal  at  Paris. 


to  the  prince  under  what  title  he  would  be  invested  with  power, 
on  entering  the  palace  of  his  fathers.  *'  The  pretensions  of  the 
Senate  are  inadmissible,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  *'  the  brother 
and  representatiYe  of  the  King  cannot  share  his  authoritj  with 
a  commission  of  the  Senate.  The  exerdse,  pure  and  simple, 
^of  the  authority  of  lieutenant-general  is  dangerous.  The 
goTomment  therefore  proposes  that  the  King's  brother  be 
named,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  Chief  of  the  Provisional 
Government." 

The  prince  did  not  stop  at  this  compromise  any  more  than 
the  other;  nor  did  he  reply  to  it  The  impatience  of  Paris, 
excited  by  the  royalists,  and  shared  by  the  people,  who  never 
comprehend  any  but  simple  ideas,  opened  the  gates  in.  spite  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  defiance  of  the  scruples  of  the  provisional 
government.  The  multitude  flew  towards  Livry  to  meet  the 
prince.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  government,  the  authorities, 
the  constituted  bodies,  and  the  marshals,  allowed  themselves 
also  to  be  drawn  thither,  by  one  of  those  outbursts  which  no 
policy  can  quell  or  retard.  The  president  of  the  provisional 
government  received  the  prince  at  the  Barriere  de  Bondy,  and 
some  words  were  exchanged  between  him  and  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, as  vague  and  insignificant  as  congratulations  usually  are 
They  decided  nothing  as  to  the  conditions  proposed,  rejected, 
or  consented  to  between  the  prince  and  the  people.  The  Count 
d*Artois  was  received  in  his  quality  of  a  Bourbon,  and  con- 
ducted to  thd  Tttileries,  as  the  mansion  of  his  forefathers. 


XXII. 

All  the  high  nobility,  and  all  the  principal  citizens  of  Paris, 
had  proceeded  to  the  Barriere  on  horseback  to  form  a  cortege 
for  ^e  King's  brother.  The  Damas,  the  Luxembourgs,  the 
Crillons,  the  Mortements,  the  Rohans,  the  Montmorencys 
(mingled  with  the  great  ofi&cers  and  marshals  of  the  Empire, 
Ney,  Marmont,  Oudinot,  Moncey,  Kellerman,  and  Nansouty), 
either  preceded,  or  followed  the  prince : — some,  already  deco- 
rated with  the  white  cockade,  like  the  Count  d'Artois  himself, 
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The  enthusiasm  of  his  reception. 


and  others  still  ii7earing  the  tri-colour  cockade,  under  which  th^ 
iiad,  up  to  that  period,  fought  against  the  Restoration.  The 
mounted  national  guard,  who  had  turned  out  spontaneously, 
had  decorated  themselves,  the  evening  hefore,  with  the  symbol 
60  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  Bourbons.  They  brandished  their 
sabres  over  ^e  heads  of  the  populace,  shouting  and  spreading 
everywhere  around  them  the  cry  of  Vive  le  roil  The  Count 
d'Artois  was  the  object  of  attraction  for  every  eye,  and  for  the 
universal  enthusiasm.  This  prince  rode  gracefully,  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  horse ;  he  preserved,  under  the  maturity  of 
years,  and  under  the  traces  of  long  exile;  that  serene  beauty 
of  countenance,  that  mild  haughtiness  of  expression,  that  ele- 
gance of  figure,  and  'that  appearance  of  manly  youth,  which 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  all  the  idol  of  the  dourt,  and  the 
external  model  of  the  aristocracy.  He  had  all  those  natural 
gifts  which  attract  the  eye  and  touch  the  heart  of  a  multitude. 
The  Bestoration  of  eidled  royalty  could  not  be  perscmified 
under  features  more  gi:aceful  and  imposing.  The  name  of  Bour> 
bon,  the  sorrows  of  exOe,  the  joys  of  return,  and  the  shade  of 
Louis  XVI.,  his  brother,  surrounded  him  with  a  respect,  a 
prestige,  and  a  feeling  for  the  past  which  bowed  all  heads  before 
him.  fiis  friends  circulated  in  the  crowd  a  saying  which  was 
not  his,  but  which  was  admirably  invented  to  open  all  hearts  to 
him,  and  to  prepare  for  him  universal  plaudits : — "  I  see  my 
country  again,  and  I  am  happy.  There  is  nothing  dianged  in 
France ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman  the  more !  *' 

He  directed  his  course  through  the  multitude  towards  the 
cathedral,  to  offer  up  his  thanks  there  to  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
before  he  should  again  cross  the  threshold  of  their  palace.  The 
whole  population  of  Paris  formed  his  cortege  to  the  Tuileries; 
and  at  the  moment  he  dismounted  at  the  entrance,  an  immense 
white  standard  was  unrolled  to  the  breeze  on  the  summit  of 
the  edifice.  The  prince  saw  once  more,  with  a  mixture  of  joy 
and  tears,  those  apartmente  and  those  gardens,  fall  to  his  eyes 
of  the  grandeurs  of  his  race,  the  graces  of  the  queen,  the 
anguish,  the  captivity,  and  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  the 
tumults  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the  trophies  of  the  Empire. 
On  seeing  again  the  paternal  dwelling,  he  found  it  empty  of 
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dlld»i«latHeB,  and  foH  of  the  diffiisoltMB,  IIh  pontes  »d  the 
mCtstioplies  of  tibe  throne.  Between  endi  e  zeiuxi,  end  s& 
eCeoMl  exile,  sm  caano*  esf  whkfa  tli»  heart  ef  an  eediatoj 
mannDnlclhavvpfelBfrad;  tattebeaitc^aprmeeipai thoe 
aoeii  distiacfced  from  natne  bf  the  teaak^  of  paitieR,  1^  ttm 
cares  of  gov«mmMat,  bftho  opposiag  counsela  of  nrrohrtiflB 
and  eoirater-reTolutioB  face  to  iaice»  and  by  tb»  fetapeeliwe  of 
personal  amlMtioiL 

xxni. 

The  Einpenff  Akxaader,  who  walil  then  baiinhaUtocI  Ae 
hotel  of  M.  de  TaHeymnd,  andf  pnmooBced,  withovt  apfesl,  on 
ttie»  meaewres  of  the  prooskwal  govensaMBt,  imnedistetf 
quitted  this  seat  of  go^emmemt,  and  went  to  reside^  aa  a  ainfie 
foreign  general,  in  the  palace  de  YEbjsee.  He  paid  a  mat  to 
the  Connt  d'Artois  at  the  Twilenes^  and  bodi  pixQeeaaoBTei9ad 
together  without  witnesMs.  The  £mperor  Alesasder,  already 
eiieumvented  b^r  M.  de  TaUeynaid,  and  by  tho  menr  of  the 
£ni{Hre^  counsdled  the  prince  to  coxmtitmtiend  measianes, 
whidi  Bk/ae  conld  render  a  Besteration  popcdar  and  dusahle. 
The  Senate,  conrpered  by  peptthor  enthnsiasmy  presented  them- 
a^eaal  the  pakaee,  and  recognised  his  titib  ef.  Lieutenant- 
generai  of  the  idngdom.  The  Oouot  d'Artois  respenisd  by 
^agme  promisss  (^  CoiratitvtioB,  bait  withont  too  fbriaally  e»- 
^gir^  the  Eing ,  his  brother.  Nev^artheless,  the  impeach  which 
he  read  to  the  deputation  of  the  Senate,  drawn  up  bj  FoiB^e 
at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Tallejqsnd,  and  obtimded  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  comprised  the  text  ef  all  the  libertieft  asid.  of  all  the 
natioDsl  guarantees  daimed  by  tjke  repabiiean  party^whichlad 
new  beecmie  the  liberal  one; 

He  reeei^wd,  onthesame  day,  the  members  of  the  legidatcve 
body  present  in  Paxis^  The  president  €i  this  assconb^,  Felix 
Faidcon»  omitted,  in  his  speech  to  the  prince,  everything'  that 
could  resemble  a  summons,  or  even  a  oondition  of  constilutional 
pledges.  The  Count  d'Artois,  though  cold  towardkthe  Senate^ 
was  cordial  with  the  leg^hittve  body.  He  alSscted  to  see,  in 
these  membems  of  the^  national  repreaeotation,.  ike  vseixti^ 
organs  of  the  country. 
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XXIV. 

Three  days  after  this,  the  Gonnt  d^Artois  constituted  hiis 
government.  It  was  a  prolongation  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  took  the  fonn.  of  a  grest  eoimexl  of  stste,  assembled 
around  the  prince,  to  assist  him  vith  its  adviee»  andto  Mhmnister 
in  his  luane.  This  amncil  of  government  wsa  ceooiposed  of 
M.  de  TaHeyznad,.  Marshal  Moneey,  Marshal  Otdinot,  the 
Dvike  d'Albeirg,  the  Goonft  tie  Jaacoizrt,  Geneial  deBenmonville, 
Gaiflral  Desnles,  and  the  Ahbe  de  Montaaqaioa.  The  Baron 
de  VitroUeBt  until  then  the  offieious  mediator  between  the 
pcinee  and  the  dominant  partiee  at  Paaris,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  council,  with  the  title  of  secretary  of  state.  Lodged 
at  the  Tuileries,  near  the  person  of  the  prinoer— the  veritable 
oonMmitial  minister  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in  the  midst  of  his 
m:iknown  or  fiBqpected  ministers-— M.  de  VittoUes  (useful  to 
the  prince  in  the  Council,  and  to  the^  counciL  when  with  his 
master;  dwelliz^  sometimes  on  his  services  to  royalty,  as  an 
active  agent  of  the  Bestoiadon,  sometunes  on  his  previous 
connections  with  Talleyrand  and  Foudi^,)  playedibr  some  days 
the  part  of  a  useful  man.  Having  obtamed  power  by  some 
mon^s*  intermeddling  in  events,  M.  de  Vitrolles  at  once 
established  himself  in  the  conMence  of  the  prince  by  his 
devotion,  of  the  zealots  of  the  constitution  by  his  secret  con- 
nection with  them,  and  of  the  royalists  by  his  fervour.  A  man 
of  action  rather  than  of  reflection,  widioat  any  firm  footing 
among  any  of  the  parties,  and  obliged  to  flatter  them  all  to 
induce  them  to  accept  his  domination,  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  a 
good  scout  for  the  ambushes  into  which  a  new  pnace  might 
fEdl  on  arriving  in  an  unknown  region^;  but  he  was  a  bad 
counsellor  to  trace  for  him  a  peditical  fine,  on  a  gcaad  sealie. 
A  servant  rather  than  a  minister,  too  devoted  to  be  independent, 
sod  too  much  in  want  of  everybody  to  domiBate  over  any  one, 
he  made  the  mind  of  his  master  waver  during*  some  weeks 
between  imperialism,  liberaUsm,  and  absolutism.  He  then 
drew  him,  out  of  spite,  into  tliat  underhand  opposition,  and  into 
those  hidden  manceuvrea  which  falaifled  the  political  life  oi  the 
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Goont  d*Artoi8,  embarrassed  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and 
fatallj  pr^odiced  his  own. 

XXV. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  hastened  to  nomi- 
nate commissioners-general,  with  a  mission  to  procure  the 
authority  of  the  King  to  be  recognised  in  all  the  provinces.  The 
majority  of  these  commissioners  were  chosen  amongst  men  who 
were  familiar  with  the  prince,  some  of  them  amongst  the 
marshals  and  generals  who  had  been  £rst  to  court  the  farour  of 
the  new  reign.  They  no  where  experienced  any  resistance. 
The  whole  of  France,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  hope,  hailed  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons.  The  army  alone  continued  mute  and 
melancholy ;  but  its  distraction  never  broke  out  into  sedition* 
It  passed  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  with  the  decency  of 
its  regret,  but  with  the  unanimity  and  the  discipline  of  its  pa- 
triotism. It  felt  that  the  nation  had  paid  too  dearly  for  its  glory, 
and  that  it  ought  to  retire  from  the  scene,  to  make  way  for  the 
establishment  of  peace.  The  orders  of  the  government  removed 
it  from  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  foreign  troops,  and  for  the 
time  sent  it  away  beyond  the  Loire. 

XXYL 

Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Fontaine- 
bleau,  M.  de  Talleyrand  concluded  with  the  allied  powers  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  by  which  he  entirely  disarmed  France. 
The  fortified  places,  and  all  they  contained,  in  arms,  munition, 
and  artillery,  were  ceded  to  the  allies.  It  was  the  complete 
capitulation  of  a  conquered  country.  Without  prejudice  to  any 
of  the  ulterior  conditions  of  the  peace  which  was  to  be  executed, 
the  sovereigns  promised,  on  their  side,  that  their  troc^s  should 
evacuate  the  frontiers  of  France,  such  as  they  existed  in  1792, 
as  soon  as  the  French  troops  should  have  vacated  the  places 
and  the  territories  which  they  still  occupied  on  the  soil  of 
Europe. 

A  general  murmur  greeted  this  capitulation  of  France,  which 
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"  Terms  of  capitulation  entered  into  by  M.  de  Talleyrand. ' 

_    .    was  dgned,  as  the  £rst  act  of  his  accession,  by  the  Count 

^        d'Artois.    .His  counsellers  thus  made  of  him  the  execution.er  of 

the  rigours  of  inyasion  and  the  humiliations  of  conquest. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  nation  whose  capital  was  occupied 
by  200,000  men,  would  not  argue  freely  with  its  conquerors 
on  the  conditions  of  peace;  but  it  could  have  refused  to  ratify 
I         them,  so  spoliating  and  shameful  as  they  were,  by  the  hands  of 
I         its  own  government.    Had  the  Count  d'Artois  been  better 
counselled,  he  ought  not  to  have  entered  Paris  except  to  relievo 
„         France,  and  not  to  ratify,  in  the  name  of  a  Bourbon,  those 
I  severities,  ruin,  and  disannaments,  which  to  him  would  be  an 

I  eternal  reproach.  People  thought  they  saw  in  this  act  the 
I  genius  of  Coblentz,  giving  the  hand  to  a  stranger,  and  selling 
I  France  to  re-purchase  the  throne.     It  was  nothing  but  thought- 

J  lessness  and  haste;  but  the  discontented  part  of  the  nation 

J  affected  to  see  a  complicity  in  it.    This  act,  in  a  few  days, 

rendered  the  prince  unpopular,  as  well  as  his  counsellors  and 
.  his  government.      All  eyes  were  therefore  turned  towards 

Louis  XVIII. ;  and  the  prudence  of  this  prince  was  acknow- 
ledged, who  had  allowed  his  brother  to  commit  this  folly,  but  was 
coming  after  him  to  protest  against  such  weak  precipitation. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  could  have  given  better  counsel  to  the  prince; 
but  he  had,  above  all  things,  on  his  own  part,,  to  give  pledges. 
He  was  suspected  by  the  emigrants,  odious  to  the  bishops  who 
surrounded  the  Count  d*Artois,  and,  though  useful,  disliked  by 
the  count  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  purchase, 
by  great  diplomatic  concessions,  the  support  which  he  so  much 
required  in  the  council  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  he  did  not  haggle  with  Europe  for  that  £a.vour 
which  made  him  so  necessary  to  the  Tuileries. 

XXVII. 

His  correspondence  with  Hartwell  was  daily  contracting. 
At  Paris  he  had  made  use  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Senate, 
till  public  opinion  turned  against  this  body ;  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  struggle  vainly  against  opinion.  He  now  therefore 
prepared  the  way  for  the  King,  and  was  desirous  of  securing 
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daims  cm  his  gntitode.  Gonslitiitional  reqoirements  wofe  be- 
eomung  weaker  ererj  day  in  the  genttnl  smdety  for  a  setfle- 
ment;  and  he  had  mrred  nidi  too  nmdi  sui^eDeBB  boCfa 
eounter-revoliitiott  and  diespc^sm  imder  the  hand  oi  Napoleon, 
to  be  at  all  diffident  in  giTing  pledges  «€  liberif.  The  hest 
oonstitatimi  would  be  that  which  woold  beat  gaaraatee  to  him 
his  ascendant  over  thenen^prinms,  hiafoitBae,  and  his  dignilj. 
LoniB  XVIII.  had  known  him  before  the  Bevohitioii,  and 
having  kept  his  efe  npon  faan  daring  the  Dinsotory  and  dmi^ 
the  Empire,  he  did  not  appnhend  any  obstade  in  him,  hat, 
on  the  oontraiy,  a  willing  instmmeiit  cf  faia  goveniment.  fie 
knew  that  restonrtions  havte  more  oocuion  for  sapple  men 
than  any  other  sort  of  revofaitio&s;  becense,  in  preserving  the 
principles,  they  on]y  diange  the  iistnmienis  of  goverameDt 
Versatililyand  ingratitade  am  virtues  of  emeigeoey  in  ministezB 
who  wish  to  bdoBg  to  two  reigns.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
boldly  asBomed  this  part,  and  nobody  possesBed  at  once  mote 
finesse,  more  boldness,  and  more  8vq)pleness  to  play  it  ont 
He  belonged  to  the  old  vegime  by  his  birth,  to  the  Bevolntion 
by  his  repudiated  priesthood,  to  the  Empire  hy  his  dignities, 
to  Eorope  l^  his  defection  £rom  the  Empire,  to  the  Restoration 
1^  his  complidty  in  the  manoenvres  wMch  had  roused  up  the 
Senate  against  Napoleon,  and  to  all  parties  by  his  flexibility  to 
every  passing  wind.  He  was  the  ^rpe  of  change,  the  model 
and  the  instrument  of  those  inconstancies  that  a  restored 
sovereign  must  expect  from  the  eharaoters,  the  laws,  and  ike 
manners  of  a  subdoed  revdution.  Louis  XVIII.  therefore 
caressed  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  a  distance;  he  neither  esteemed 
not  loved,  but  he  understood  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  in 
his  eyes  the  precious  gambler  of  drcomstanoes,  and  a  com- 
pendium of  all  those  talents  which  are  useful  in  making  a 
nation  pass  by  graduated  tints  ftom  one  principle  to  another, — 
a  man  destined  by  his  nature  to  be  found  quite  apropos,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Tuiieries,  to  bow  out  the  &llen  dynasty, 
and  to  introduce  the  new  one: — ^an  antique  for  the  ancients,  a 
new  man  for  the  parvenus, — ^a  pledge  for  the  conquered,  and 
an  accomplice  for  the  conquerors, — the  man  for  all ! 
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xxvin. 

LouiB  XYIII.,  from  the  d^th  of  bis  retieat  at  Hartwell, 
listened  to  all  the  difierent  iroicoB  which  ^ihus  came  to  him 
fiom  Fianoe ;  some  imrokiiig  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  others  demanding  the  re-establishment  of  dasset 
and  the  Stat^-general ,  some,  the  old  ^xmstitution,  as  if  in 
France  there  had  ever  existed  any  other  than  custom,  modified 
by  chance,  and  given  by  the  power  and  the  will  of  the  King; 
and,  finally,  aome  others  demanded  free  despotism,  sanctified 
by  the  right  of  birth,  by  tradition,  and  by  religion.  All,  how- 
ever, in  this  diversity  of  plans,  recognised  the  oonvenieooe  or 
the  necessity  of  haying  the  Boorbons. 

^*What!"  exclaimed  M ,  a  publicist,  at  that  time 

obtniding  ihe  right  divine  on  all,  who  were  for  maJdng  condi- 
tions for  the  King's  retam — '*  what !  will  you  come  then  with 
your  bit  of  paper  in  your  hand,  to  inform  us  that  the  prince 
who  is  coming  is  not  our  King  ?*' 

"  We  must  secure  the  future,"  replied  Fouche,  in  an  address 
to  the  Count  d'Artois;  "the  heavens  and  the  earth  resound 
with  acdamations.  The  transports  of  universal  joy  are  really 
the  expression  of  all  hearts.  We  nmst  have  pledges  for  all 
opinions,  guarantees  for  all  interests.  A  legislator  of  antiquity, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  for  his  wisdom,  Solon,  after  long 
agitations,  wished  that  the  city  of  Itlinerva  should  be  thoroughly 
purified,  like  a  temple  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  wash  the 
marble.  He  caused  the  statues  of  the  gods  to  be  carried 
through  all  the  streets  and  all  the  squares ;  and  he  placed 
reconciliation  and  public  peace  under  the  guarantee  of  Heaven. 
The  King  will  not  follow  the  example  of  Charles  II.,  who, 
after  having  promised  a  general  amnesty,  pardoned  nobody,  but 
mixed  the  spectacle  of  the  scaffold  with  that  of  rejoicing,  and 
thus  prepared  a  new  dethronement  for  the  £unily  of  the 
Stuarts.  I  thmk  I  know  the  spirit  of  France;  France  is 
entirely  disposed  to  rally  round  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
if  a  royal  and  national  constitution  guarantees  all  our  rights." 
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Abb6  de  Monteaqaioo*a  adrioe  to  Loait  XVIIL 

The  pure  royalists  replied  that  the  best  constitation  was  the 
soul  of  a  good  king. 

XXIX, 

The  Abb6  de  Montesqaiou  was  the  confidential  minister  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  a  member  of  the  provisional  government 
He  was  connected  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  policy,  and  with 
the  royalists  in  feeling.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  this  tumult  of 
different  opinions,  and  trying  to  disentangle  the  general  spirit 
in  the  midst  of  these  opposing  counsels,  he  thus  wrote  to 
Hartwell  :— 

"  My  advice,  and  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  is,  that  the 
King  on  entering  France  should  simply  publish  a  royal  edict, 
by  which  he  should  declare  his  own  sovereignty,  Avithout  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  clogged  beforehand  by  a  constitution  null  and 
void.  Then  let  the  King  afterwards  proclaim  the  rights  that 
he  will  acknowledge  in  the  nation,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
legislative  body.  The  state  of  the  finances,"  he  added,  "  decides 
me  to  this." 

The  Count  d'Artois,  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  conces- 
sions that  he  had  made  in  his  haste  to  enter  Paris,  and  to 
enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  the  government,  gave  neither  intelli- 
gence nor  advice  to  the  King  his  brother.  He  seemed  afraid 
of  engaging  himself  by  counsels  which  might  have  been  dis- 
pleasing at  Hartwell,  and  which  might  be  brought  against  him- 
self at  a  later  period,  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  oppose  concessions.  He  contented  himself 
with  sending  to  the  King  the  Count  de  Bruges,  one  of  hid 
most  familiar  aides-de-camp,  to  induce  his  brodier  to  come  at 
length,  and  take  the  crown.  The  Count  de  Bruges  expressed 
to  the  King  the  real  and  secret  thoughts  of  the  Count  d'Artois. 
They  were  those  of  the  emigrants  and  publicists  of  the  old 
regime,  who  looked  upon  all  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
a  nation  and  of  revolutionary  proceedings  as  a  partial  abdica- 
tion, and  as  an  anticipated  degradation  of  the  mystery  of 
royalty  by  right  divine.  The  King  himself,  was  secretly  inclined 
to  this  dogma,  not  by  the  conviction  of  his  mind,  but  by 
the  habit  of  birth,  and  from  respect  for  his  race;  but  through 
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policy  he  leant  to^wards  an  apparent  compromise  between  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  right  of  his  sovereignly.  He 
oxdy  wished  that  this  acknowledgment  should  be  conceded,  and 
not  forced  from  him  by  circumstances;  and  that  the  royal 
origin,  and  the  sovereign  terms  of  this  compromise  between 
the  throne  and  the  people  should  be  such  that  the  whole  should 
appear  a  gift  of  royalty,  and  that  this  conditional  gift  could  be 
suspended,  or  withd!rawn,  if  the  nation  should  ever  pretend  to 
put  itself  on  an  equality  with  or  above  the  throne. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Count  de  Bruges  visited  Hart- 
well,  to  deliver  to  the  King  the  rash  and  absolute  opinions  of 
his  brother,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  the  friend  of  M.  Talleyrand,  arrived  there  also 
in  the  name  of  the  allied  powers,  to  induce  the  Eang  to  adopt 
the  constitutional  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  council  of 
sovereigns  and  diplomatists  at  Paris  Louis  XYIII.  had  then 
to  decide  in  a  foreign  land  between  the  two  great  principles 
which  were  already  contending  against  each  other  in  France, 
and  which  would  doubtless  be  at  variance  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign.  Prudent  and  reflective,  a  negociator  and  tempoiiser, 
like  a  prince  grown  old  in  intrigues,  and  in  the  vacillations  of 
a  long  exile,  Louis  XVIIL  listened,  and  inclined  by  turns  to 
both  parties.  He  gave  hopes,  and  meditated  oracular  phrases 
of  deep  and  double  meaning ;  but  he  did  not  decide,  with  an 
irrevocable  frankness,  for  either  of  the  two  parties.  His  own 
good  sense  carried  him  to  an  accommodation  with  the  times 
and  with  public  opinion ;  but  M.  de  Blacas  and  the  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me, — the  one  dilatory  and  narrow-minded,  the  other 
an  embittered  and  energetic  princess — retained  him  still  in  the 
prejudices  of  his  sovereignty. 

It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind  that  he  at  length  quitted 
his  country  retreat  at  Hartwell  the  18th  of  April,  and  passed 
through  London  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 

XXX. 

England  generally  seemed  to  look  upon  the  Restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  as  a  national  triumph  long  preparing,  and  long 

X  A 
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^ocpootod  by  tlie  people  of  Great  Biitttn.  TIm  English  nstiim, 
moved  at  the  toiee  of  Buike  and  other  oialon»  cm  the  tngioal 
deaths  of  Low  XVI.*  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  it^  iejnStfr 
aadanitneaa,  indignaiKt  and  oompasaionate,  of  the  exeoBtbnof 
80  many  netinia  nnmolated  in  the  Reign  of  Tezrer,  was  ooiisti- 
tatioBal  fion  imtinct,  and  lojalist  fiom  pity.  The  historj  of 
the  Frendi  Bewilttlion,  eontinoally  reocnmted  and  oommented 
OQ  m  London  by  emignnt  loyalists,  mm  there  become  an  epc 
poem  of  mislbrtane,  of  crime,  of  the  thioBe»  and  of  the  scaffold. 
The  pe(^  of  England  had  been  generous,  prodigal,  and  hospi- 
table toirarda  the  French  nobility,  ivbo  at  that  time  wore 
emigiints,  and  giatefol  fnr  the  fftTours  received.  The  English 
gotemment  had  eontemplated  at  a  distance  tbe  prodigies  of 
intrepidity  of  the  royalist  heroes  and  adventarers  of  La  Vendee  ; 
and  it  had  assisted  them  with  its  snbndies  and  its  sqnadraas. 
It'had  afterwards  foo^t  for  ten  years  against  the  nsorpation  of 
the  oontinent  by  Napcdeon,  in  Porti^l,  Spam,  Oermany  and 
Sic^.  It  was  piottd  of  the  deliferanoe  of  &e  world,  accom- 
plished by  the  perseveranoe  of  its  policy,  of  its  treasnres,  and 
its  amues.  The  &11  of  Napoleon  aiid  tiie  soeoession  to  die 
throno  of  France  of  a  brother  of  Lonis  XVL,  appeared  to 
the  English  people  one  of  the  greatest  noiks  in  thdr  history. 
Their  hearts  were  elated  with  joy  and  pxide,  on  seeing  thn 
sage,  80  long  thdr  gnest,  now  a  King,  quitting  his  obscnz^ 
residence  in  the  midst  of  their  island,  to  go  and  receive  horn 
their  hands  the  throne  of  his  &thers,  and  again  to  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  old  crowned  races.  The  city  of  London, 
through  its  whole  extent,  was  dressed  out  in  flags,  and  the 
popalaoe  crowded  all  the  roads  and  all  the  streets,  throc^ 
which  Louis  XYIII.  and  the  Duchess  d*Angoulteie  passed, 
from  the  geoden  door  of  Hartwell  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
Begent.  The  entry  of  the  King  into  London  was  ob  solenm  and 
as  royal  as  his  entry  mto  his  own  capital.  The  joy  of  the 
people  was  even  more  complete,  because  it  was  unmixed  with 
mortification  for  a  country  in  the  occupation  of  foreign  troops, 
or  secret  presentiments  of  the  division  of  parties.  The  Prince 
Regent  went  to  receive  the  King  of  France  on  his  entzy  into 
London,  aad  accompanied  him  the  fdlowing  day  aa&r  as  DoTor, 
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t         to  bid  him  a  royal  farewell  on  his  departure  from  the  shores  of 

I         England. 

*'  I  beg  yoar  Royal  Bighness,"  replied  (he  King  to  the 
eongmtolations  of  the  Prince  Regent,  *'to  aeoept  mj  most 
lively  and  most  sineeie  tfaanka  fot  4he  felidtalioni  yea  hs?e 
addressed  to  me.  I  offer  them,  partioulaily  for  the  eontinaed 
attentions  I  have  receiTed,  as  ireH  frern  ynir  Royal  H%hness 
as  from  all  the  mtmbem  of  your  illustrione  house.  It  is  to 
the  comisels  of  year  Royal  Highness,  to  this  glorioos  eomttiy, 
and  to  the  constancy  of  its  inhabitanf,  that  I  shall  alivays 
attribate,  nnder  Divine  Ftoridence,  the  re^establishment  of  our 
house  upon  the  throneof  our  anoestora,  and  this  hi^y  stateof 
afibin,  which  permits  us  to  heal  the  wounds,  to  cahn  the  passions* 
and  to  bestow  peace,  repose,  and  happiness  upon  all  nations.** 

These  words,  inquied  by  the  gmtitudo  of  the  exile,  but 
whkh  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  France  fixbade  to  his  lips, 
¥rere  at  a  later  period  the  remorse  of  his  reign,  and  the  re- 
proadi  of  patriotism  against  his  faoase.  Fxanoe  was  not<mly 
foigotteo  in  them,  but  humiliated. 

XXXI. 

LouisXVIII.  embeikedatpoveronihe  MthApril.on  board 
the  BoydL  Sovereign,  escorted  by  the  Jaem  Mgate,  under 
salutes  of  artillery  from  the  shcnre^and  from  the  fleet,  winch 
saluted,  from  the  sea  and  from  the  harbour,  the  departure  of 
this  exiled  dynasty  going  in  seardi  of  a  family,  a  people,  and 
a  throne.  The  Straits  were  crowded  with  boats  and  vessels 
dressed  out  in  flags,  forming  a  cortege  for  the  ship  whidi  was 
bearing  the  old  monarchy  to  France.  The  dft^MOU  Uanc  was 
flying  at  all  the  master  and  the  applaaaes  and  huzcaa  were  re- 
newed ev«ry  momeat.  A  calm  sea,  a  gende  wind,  and  a 
serene  sky  fisivoared  thia  mamfestation  of  the  joy  of  two 
nations,  impatient  to  renew  the  peaee  thsovgh  a  kii^  who 
seemed  to  be  its  symbol.  The  lu^iaess  which  must  have 
reigned  in  the  bosom  of  the  exile  seemed  to  be  spread  through 
every  heart  in  England,  which  was  proud  of  having  preserved 
and  restored  this  severe^  to  his  country. 
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His  reception  on  the  French  coast 

Half  Tray  across,  the  vessel  that  bore  the  King  passed  &om 
the  naval  escort  of  the  English  into  the  midst  of  the  cor- 
tege of  firench  boats  and  vessels.  He  found  his  country  ad- 
vancing towards  him  on  the  waves,  and  he  entered  in  triumph 
into  the  harbour  of  Calais.  The  guns  of  the  French  coast  had 
been  answering  from  daylight  the  guns  of  Dover.  The  downs, 
the  capes,  the  jetties,  the  tongues  of  earth  running  into  the 
sea,  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  Calais,  were  all  covered  mth 
a  people  who  awaited  the  King  as  a  salvation  and  a  hope.  No 
division  existed  at  that  moment,  either  in  the  mind  or  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people:  and  those  who  had  neither 
souvenir  nor  affection  for  the  old  monarchy  had,  at  least,  no 
repugnance.  Manifestations  of  joy  arose  from  the  crowd  which 
flocked  forth  from  their  houses.  The  earth  itself,  and  the 
walls,  by  the  sound  of  bells  and  cannons,  seemed  to  partici- 
pate in  this  emdtion  of  the  human  kind.  Louis  XVIII. 
melted  to  tears,  and  shrewd  in  calculating  even  his  sincere  im- 
pressions, scattered  about  him,  to  all  the  deputations  and  to 
all  the  spectators,  which  surrounded  his  vessel,  those  happy 
expressions  in  which  the  sentiment  springs  from  the  circum- 
stance, to  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  He  possessed  himself  of 
his  new  country  by  the  felicity  of  his  answers,  and  fixed  the 
enthusiasm  of  others  in  expressing  his  own.  Nature  seemed 
to  have  created  him  for  such  moments  as  this.  He  was  the 
natural  genius  of  such  solemnities. 

XXXII. 

Standing  on  the  elevated  prow  of  the  vessel,  supported  by 
the  faithful  companions  of  his  proscription,  surrounded  by 
young  France  which  had  come  forth  to  meet  him,  he  extended 
his  arms  towards  the  shore,  and  closed  them  upon  his  breast, 
while  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  embrace  his  country. 
He  showed  at  one  side  Madame  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me, 
that  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  to  whom  France  was  indebted  in 
love  and  in  pity  for  the  blood  of  her  father,  of  her  mother,  and 
of  her  aunt ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  thb 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  upon  whose  countenances  the  memoiy  of 
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^  the  Duke  d'£!ngbien,  their  son  and  grandson,  threw  a  deep 

7*  shade  of  sorrow,  and  rendered  their  return  an  event  of  melan- 

*  choly  interest.  The  people,  excited  with  the  liveliest  emotion, 
^  responded  to  every  gesture  by  tears  and  acclamations. 

""  The  King,  on  first  touching  his  native  soil,  was  desirous, 

^  according  to  ancient  custom,  of  giving  thanks  to  the  Ood  of 

f  •  his  fathers,  to  impress  a  more  religious  character  on  the  em- 

^  braces  of  the  people  and  their  sovereign.    Seated  in  an  open 

^'  carriage,  by  the  side  pf  the  Duchess  d*Angoul6me,  he  passed 

*  slowly  through  the  bending  crowd  to  repair  to  the  church  of 
''^  Calais,  where  he  offered  up  his  prayers,  in  a  pious  attitude,  at 
^  the  altar  of  his  sires.    The  remainder  of  the  day  was  consumed 

*  in  the  receptions  and  ceremonies  of  his  return.  The  popula- 
N  tion  of  the  north  of  France  crowded,  by  deputations,  upon  all  the 
ni'  roads  and  into  all  the  principal  places  of  Calais.  This  country, 
d  cold,  reflective,  and  sensible,  had  guarded,  better  than  the 
Jl  lighter  portions  of  France,  the  memory  of  the  monarchy,  and 
»'  their  piety  for  the  royal  family.  General  Maison,  commanding 
i  the  army  of  the.  North,  an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself 
f  in  the  last  war  by  a  most  determined  energy  and  patriotism, 
t  had  hastened  from  Lille  with  a  part  of  his  troops  to  present  to 
f  the  King  the  first  bayonets  and  the  first  homage  of  the  army* 
I  The  following  day  he  escorted  him  on  his  departure  from 
t  Calais.  The  King  received  this  representative  of  the  French 
k  army  and  his  soldiers,  as  if  they  had  been  serving  his  own 

cause  in  serving  that  of  his  country  under  another  chief.  He 
evinced  for  the  officers  and  the  troops  that  confidence  which 
inspires  loyalty,  and  those  expressions  which  effiwe  all  other 
reminiscences  but  those  of  glory.  He  found,  on  ^e  whole 
route  to  Paris,  at  Boulogne,  at  Montreuil,  at  Abbeville,  and  at 
Amiens,  the  same  people,  the  same  sympathising  expression 
of  countenance,  the  same  enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  and  the 
same  unanimity  of  hope.  He  felt,  in  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  trembling  of  joy  of  his  country,  that  he  was  the  mas- 
ter of  his  people,  and  that  no  one  would  seriously  haggle  with 
him  about  his  reign  at  Paris.  It  was  evident  to  him  and  to 
all,  that  if  the  country,  confiding  and  changeable,  had  been 
alone  in  presence  of  its  king,  he  might  have  dictated,  in  an 
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arbitrary  maDner,  and  idthoot  obstaeka,  ihe  etmiiAcfOB  of  the 
new  compact  betwaen  the  throne  and  the  people.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  atipulating  more  for  liberij,  than, 
at  this  momanW  liberty  ma  inclined  to  atipolate  f<Hr  hexself. 

XXXIII. 

Couriers  from  Paris  joined  the  Bng  erery  boor  apcn  his 
rottte»  bringing  him  news,  with  the  public  impresaiona  and 
dispoaitions  by  confidential  mesaagea  from  the  AiM  de  Jlon- 
teaquion  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  At  every  poet  the  reqoire- 
menta  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  seemed  to  rehuc;  bia  coTmaela,  at 
first  rigorously  conatitational»  became  more  sajq^e  and  more 
accommodating.  However,  he  still  begged  him  not  to  enter 
Paris  baibre  he  had  addressed  a  royal  proclamation  to  the 
notion,  re-assuring  it  for  the  past,  and  of  a  nature  to  determine 
and  to  fix  public  opinion  and  the  oath  of  the  army.  The  King 
followed  this  counsel,  and  decided  on  making  a  halt  at  the 
chateau  of  Compiigne  before  he  entered  hia  Gap>tal,-^either  to 
^ye  himaelf  time  for  refleotion,  or  to  combine  hia  acta  and 
language  with  those  of  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  or  else  to  give^  even 
by  the  alowneaa  of  his  proceeding,  more  dignity  and  more 
aolemni^  to  his  return,  and  to  increase  the  impatience  of  his 
capital  by  the  apparent  hesitation  in  his  own  mind.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  feelings  of  the  individual  prevailed  over  those  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  prince  wished  to  gratify  his  eyes  and 
hia  heart  in  the  ancient  residence  and  the  old  forests  of  this 
domain  of  hia  anceators^-ao  dear  to  hia  youth-*by  resting  bis 
eyes,  for  aome  daya,  on  the  trees,  the  waters,  and  the  towers 
where  he  had  passed  hia  early  yeara,  before  he  should  plunge 
into  the  turmoil  of  the  Tuileries,*  which  was  &11  of  the 
ausietiea  of  gQvemm«nt,  and  raminiacent  of  tears  and  blood. 

XXXIV. 

The  marshals  of  Kapoteon,  and  those  moat  intimate  with 
him,  had  haatened  to  meet  the  King  before  hia  anrival  at  Com- 
^igne,  to  aecure  to  themselves  his  eariiest  regards^*and  be 
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the  first  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  fnture  reign.  There  iras 
Marshal  Berthier,  who  for  twelve  years  had  not  quitted  the  tent 
or  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor ;  and  Marshal  Nej,  his  most  in- 
trepid lieutenant  on  the  field  of  battle,  of  whom  the  Emperor  had 
said, — "  I  have  Ihree  hundred  millions  in  ^Id  in  the  vaults  of 
mj  palace,  and  I  would  give  them  all  to  ransom  the  life  of 
such  a  man."  These  showed  themselves  ^e  most  eager  in 
the  presence  of  his  successor.  Marshal  Ney,  on  horseback 
with  his  coUeagues  round  the  royal  ooach,  flourished  his  sword 
orer  his  head,  and  cried  aloud,  as  he  showed  the  King  to  the 
people,  "  Vive  le  Boi !  There  he  is,  my  Mends, — the  legitimate 
King !  the  real  Bang  of  France !" 

These  military  men,  so  hrave  under  fire,  too  fire(|aently 
show  themselves  weak*hearted  before  the  changes  incidental  to 
events.  The  people  were  astonished  at  so  much  versatility  in 
so  much  heroism  t  and  they  began  to  suspect  (what  they  have 
since  had  so  many  occasions  to  acknowledge)  that  the  habit  of 
obeying  all  governments  does  not  create  constancy  in  the 
hearts  of  military  men,  and  that  the  revolutions  which  have 
to  fight  against  them  one  day,  have  not  the  most  obsequious 
servants  on  the  next. 

T^e  King  pretended  to  esteem  this  inconstant  dass,  who 
did  not,  however,  deceive  his  sagacity.  To  encourage  ^e 
others,  he  loaded  their  adulations  with  honour,  and  he  judged 
of  the  country  by  the  representatives  of  the  army;  but  in  this 
he  was  mistalLen.  The  men  of  the  18th  Brum^e  and  of  the 
Empire  had  lost  the  right  of  bargaining  for  liberty,  which 
remained  with  the  oitixens  in  the  civil  and  obscure  ranks  of 
the  populaticm. 

Marshal  Berlhier,  in  virtue  of  his  title  of  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  and  the  oldest  of  the  marshals  present,  addressed 
a  speech  to  Ihe  King.  One  might  have  thought  it  was  a  voice 
of  the  andent  monaichy  yidding  the  homage  of  inviolable 
fidelitj  to  the  inheritor,  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  the  ancient 
raoe.  "  Your  armies,'*  Sire,  said  he,  **  of  which  yonr  marshals 
are  now  the  representatives,  feel  happy  in  ofiforing  you  this 
day  their  devotion.*'  He  then  presented  all  Napoleon's 
lieutenants,  repeating  to  the  King  the  names  which  that  priaoe 
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had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  mentioned  as  those   of 
invoterate  supporters  of  the  hostile  cause. 

The  King,  who  was  prepared  for  their  reception^  and  had 
arranged  in  his  memoiy  the  principal  warlike  actions  in  which 
these  companions  of  the  Emperor  had  distinguished  themselvesT 
addresaed  each  in  words  which  recalled  recollections  the  best 
calculated  to  flatter  their  vanitj,  and  thus  captivated,  hy  feed- 
ing their  pride,  those  who  were  satisfied  simply  to  be  the  objects 
of  his  favour.     At  the  end  of  the  audience,  he  pretended  to 
faint  under  the  weight  of  his  age  and  infirm  ities^  and   his 
familiars  advancing  to  support  him,  he  put  them  aside  with  a 
gesture,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  the  marshals  with  an 
affectation  of  unreserved   confidence    and    reliance,   full    of 
cunning  and  condescension;  **It  is  on  you,  gentlemen,**  he 
said,  smiling,  '*  that  I  intend  for  the  future  to  rely  for  support! 
Draw  near,  and  surround  me;    yon  have  always  been  good 
Frenchmen  :  1  hope  France  may  no  more  require  your  swords ; 
hut  if  ever  we  should  be  forced  to  draw  them^  which  God  forbid 
we  should,  infirm  as  I  am  I  will  march  with  you ! " 

These  words,  aad  the  gestures  which  aocompanied  them, 
affected  to  enthusiasm  men  who  only  required  to  be  excited,  in 
order  to  justify  the  suddenness  of  their  interested  adhesion  with 
the  appearance  of  an  impulse  of  the  heart. 

XXXV. 

A  deputatien  of  the  legislative  body  had  also  met  the  King 
at  Compiegne.  The  president  and  orator  of  this  deputation 
^waa  M.  Bruys  de  Charly,  deputy  for  Saone-et-Loire.  He  was 
a  man  of  commanding  appearance^  and  possessed  of  a  royalist 
heart,  judiciously  though  traditionally  devoted  to  the  blood  of 
tbe  Bourbons  and  the  principles  of  a  temperate  monarchy* 
*'  Yes,"  said  he  to  the  King,  in  a  voice  weakened  by  emotion; 
"  come^  thou  descendant  of  so  many  kings!  ascend  the  throne 
on  which  our  fathers^  in  former  times,  placed  your  august  an- 
cestors, and  which  we  are  happy  to  see  you  this  day  occupy ing- 
All  that  we  hoped  for,  in  vain,  when  far  from  you,  your  Majestj 
now  brings  us.    You  c^me  to  dry  all  tears,  and  to  heal  all 
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wounds.  We  shall  owe  to  you  even  more ;  for  this  return  is 
about  to  cement  the  basis  of  a  wisely  and  carefully  balanced 
govemment.  Your  Mtjesty  only  wishes  toTetum  to  the  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  which  suffice  for  the  royal  authority;  and 
the  execution  of  the  general  feeling,  confided  to  your  paternal 
hands,  will  become  the  more  respected  and  assured." 

The  King  was  aware,  from  his  correspondence  and  the 
newspapers,  that  the  nation,  which  looked  upon  the  Senate  as 
the  supporters  of  the  repudiated  despotism  of  the  Empire, 
lavished  the  greater  &i?our  on  the  members  of  the  legislative 
body,  from  which  the  voices  of  independence  had  first  issued. 
He  had  the  presence  of  mind,  therefore,  from  his  first  words, 
to  lay  great  stress  on  the  merits  of  the  legislative  body,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  absent  Senate.  In  his  reply,  he  formally  re> 
cognised  the  members  of  the  legislative  power  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  was  not  afraid  of  pledging  his 
prerogative,  by  speaking  to  them  of  the  necessary  union  of  his 
power  with  the  deputies  of  the  country,  to  secure  the  force  of 
the  laws  and  the  public  happiness. 

XXXVL 

The  effect  produced  by  this  first  meeting  of  the  sovereign 
with  representatives  of  the  army  and  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  emotion  which  pervaded  all  ranks,  the  adula- 
tion which  bowed  all  heads,  the  counsels  and  the  encouragement 
of  those  old  and  new  friends  who  now  surrounded  him,  appeared 
sufficient  to  the  King  to  enable  him  to  set  at  defiance  the  ex- 
actions of  that  half  submissive  and  half  rebellious  Senate, 
which  had  neither  sent  words  of  greeting  or  a  deputation  to  the 
new  master.  Louis  XVIII.  decided  on  taking  possession  of 
his  throne,  without  entering  into  any  conditions  or  stipulations 
whatever  with  this  feeble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exacting  and 
hated  power.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  more  than  ever  in* 
fluenced  by  the  men  of  the  Imperial  court  and  heads  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  wished  to  preserve  for  himself  this  pledge  of 
security  and  influence  in  the  new  reign,  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties, and  set  out  for  Oompiegne»  for  the  purpose  of  himself 
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ownmnnicating  ifith  Louis  XYIII.,  and  adYandng,  inih  Iu» 
all-powerful  support,  the  claims  of  the  Seoata 

Louis  XVIII.  looked  on  the  arrival  of  Aleicander  with  a 
feeling  of  disfdeasuze.  He  knew  that  the  popnlaritj»  with  whidi 
in  Paris  he  was  intodcated  by  the  Imperialists,  had  «yiip<d 
his  judgment,  and  that  he  assnmed  in  that  capital  the  poaiftien 
of  an  imperioaB  negociator  between  the  nation  mod  the  Bourbons. 
He  wad  not  ignorant  of  the  repugnanse  that  the  young  Emperoir 
had  shown  duiingthefirst  daystothe  rsstoration  of  hisfEunily^and 
he  remembered  that  tins  sorereigii  had  laid  claim  to  and  boasted 
with  pride  and  affectation  of  the  Mendship  of  Napolecm.     In 
fthort,  he  egpeetoii  either  imperioiM  wiVifiitftrimMi  nr  a  himniliftri^g 
patronage  at  the  hands  of  Alexander;  and  lus  policy  and  piide 
were  equally  alarmed.    This  was  indeed  the  secret  cause  of 
his  hesitating  to  go  to  Paris,  as  also  of  his  little  progress  in  so 
many  days,  and  of  his  prolonged  halt  at  Gompidgne.    Bat  a 
proper  sense  of  his  dignity,  and  the  recollection  of  his  royal 
descent,  inspired  him  with  courage  to  go  through  the  principal 
task  of  resisting  a  crowned  negodator,  and  refusing  an  act  of 
obsequiousness  to  one  who  restored  to  him  a  throne.     Thus 
from  the  first  day  he  proved  himself  a  king. 

XXXVIL 

Louis  XVIII.  reoeiTed  the  Oaar  ooldly.  On  the  Qsaal  eenr- 
testes  being  oTcr,  they  retired  to  the  interior  of  the  chateau  by 
fhenMlTes,  and  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  together. 
Alexander  strongly  endeaToured  to  persuade  the  King,  that  the 
traditional  rights  of  bis  blood,  and  the  mystery  of  the  dirine 
right  of  the  crown,  were  now  seen  through  and  repudiated  by 
puUie  opinion ;  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  reign  by  virtue  of 
a  new  title,  and  by  a  whmtaiy  appeal  to  the  naticm,  n^ade 
through  the  medium  of  the  Smate,  in  return  for  a  cnmtitatioa 
accepted  from  the  hands  of  that  power  of  the  State;  thatthedate 
of  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  should  be  renewed  and  blended  with 
thedateof  the  fidl  of  the  Empire;  that  neoaasity  and  pradsDce 
required  the  Ijng  to  recognise,  at  least  in  ftet,  the  existence  of 
the  govemmm^  which  had  ruled  in  France  fbrthelast  twent^f- 
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five  years;  and  tiiat  if  intrigues  existed  in  royal  fieunilies  they 
were  unknown  to  nations.  Finally^  he  exaggerated  beyond 
measure,  to  the  eyas  of  the  princely  exile,  the  importance  of  this 
little  group  of  ambitious  men,  by  vhom  he  was  himself  sur- 
rounded in  Paris;  and  who,  aooording  to  him,  held  public 
opinion  and  the  crown  in  their  hands,  offering  him  the  with- 
drawal of  a  oonstittttian  dictated  by  ^em,  in  exchange  for  a 
constitution  mnanati]^  from  the  monaj:ch.  In  a  word,  he 
seemed  to  place*  the  throne  and  the  entrance  to  Paris  at  the 
price  of  certain  compliances  (some  just,  and  others  timid  and 
impolitie)  which  he  proposed  to  the  King. 

XXXVIII. 

Louis  XVIII.  listened  to  him  with  impatience,  interrupted 
him  freely,  oad  replied  to  him  with  imperturbable  firmness,  "  I 
am  astonished  that  I  have  to  remind  ui  Emperor  of  Bussia,'* 
he  said,  **  that  the  orown  does  not  belong  to  the  8ul(jeot&  By 
what  title  can  a  Senate,  the  instrument  and  aecomplioe  of  all 
the  idolenoe  and  of  all  the  madness  of  a  usurper,  filled  up 
with  his  most  servile  and  most  criminal  creatures^  dispose  of 
the  crown  of  France?  Does  it  belong  to  them?  And  if  it 
really  did  belong  to  them,  is  it  to  a  Bourbon  they  would  fireely 
offerit?  Are  there  not  axoopgat  tibem  men  drendied  in  the 
Bevoiuti<m  of  1799,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  murdered 
Bourbon?  I  am  too  enlig^ned  to  attach  to  the  right  dirine 
the  signifioatiQn  which  religiotts  or  popular  supastitions  for- 
merljr  attached  to  it;  hut  thk  dirine  right»  which  is  nothing 
more  fer  me  as  well  for  you  than  alawof  good  sense  pasaedin 
unchangeable  policy  for  the  hereditary  trsasmifiaion  of  the  right 
of  sovereignty,  has  also  become  the  law  of  the  nation,  violated 
for  ten  years,  but  followed  for  ten  centuries !  The  death  of 
my  brother  and  that  of  my  nephew  have  transmitted  this 
right  to  me.  It  is  in  virtaa  of  this  title  alone  that  lam  here, 
and  that  Europe  has  called  me  to  re-establish  in  my  person,  not  a 
man,  not  a  race,  hot  a  principle.  I  have  no  other;  I  want  no 
oth^,  to  present  to  France  and  to  the  world.  The  acceptation 
of  any  other  title  would  annihilate  thisin  me.    I  am  a  king :  but 
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I  Bhould  be  begging  for  a  throne!    And  what  other  rig^t 
should  I  have  besides  the  right  which  blood  causes  to  flow  in 
my  veins?    What  am  I  ?    An  infirm  old  man,  an  unfortunate 
eidle,  reduced  for  a  long  time  to  beg  for  a  country  and  bread 
in  foreign  lands.     Such  was  I  still  a  few  days  back ;  but 
this  old  man,  this  exile,  was  King  of  France,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  your  Majesty  is  here ;  this  is  the  reason  that  a 
whole  nation,  who  only  know  me  by  name,  have  recalled  me  to 
the  throne  of  my  fiBtthers.     I  return  at  their  voice ;  but  I 
return  as  King  of  France ,  or  I  am  still  nothing  more  than  an 
exile.     *'  You,  yourself,"  he  added,  looking  at  Alexander  with  a 
glance  that  conveyed  a  silent  reproach  for  his  want  of  consider- 
ation,— "  by  virtue  of  what  title  do  you  command  those  mil- 
lions of  men,  whose  armies  you  have  led  hither  for  the  deli- 
verance of  my  throne  and  my  country  ?" 

Alexander  acknowledged  the  force  of  this  interrogatory, 
and  contented  himself  with  alleging  the  all-powerful  nature  of 
accomplished  facts,  and  the  imperative  counsel  of  circumstances. 
But  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  yield  to  his  reasons,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  broke  in  advance  his  sceptre  in  his  hands,  and  placed 
it  at  the  disposition  and  mercy  of  a  body  obedient  one  day  and 
seditious  another.  **  No,"  said  he,  **  I  shall  not  tarnish  by  an 
act  of  cowardice  the  name  that  I  bear,  for  the  few  days  longer 
I  may  have  to  live.  I  shall  not  purdiase  a  fleeting  favour  of 
public  opinion  at  the  price  of  a  sacred  right  of  mine,  of  my 
house,  and  of  my  principle.  I  know  that  I  am  indebted  to 
your  victorious  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  my  people ;  but  if 
these  important  services  are  to  place  at  your  disposition  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  I  shall  appeal  to  France  against  it,  and 
return  to  my  banishment.*' 

XXXIX. 

France  at  that  time  would  have  almost  unanimously  replied 
to  this  appeal  of  the  King  by  a  new  proclamation  of  his  royalty. 
The  departure  of  Louis  XVIII.  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  new  embarrassments,  and  serious  agitation  for  the  aUiee. 
Alexander  was  intimidated  in  his  turn,  and  only  recalled  to 
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I  the  King  the  engagements  half  agreed  to  by  the  Count  d' Artois, 
(  his  brother,  on  his  entrance  into  Paris.  Louis  XVIII,  did  not 
I  contradict  them,  but  he  pretended  to  satisfy  them  by  the  pro- 
i  mise  of  a  declaration,  or  of  an  edict,  which  would  confirm 
them  by  his  full  and  free  authority,  instead  of  accepting  them 
j  as  a  law  of  the  allies,  and  as  a  condition  of  the  people. 
I  Alexander  came  out  of  this  conference  vanquished  and 

I         astonished.     He  had  expected  to  find  an  old  man  of  an  affable 
I         disposition,  eager  for  the  throne,  and  too  happy  to  recover  it  at 
,         any  price.     He  had,  on  the  contrary,  found  a  man  of  superior 
i         understanding,  with  an  obstinate  faith,  a  majestic  eloquence, 
,         and  an  inflexible  character ;  a  King  whom  they  might  again 
reject,  but  who,  if  once  upon  the  throne,  would  place  himself 
by  his  legitimacy  on  a  level  with  and  even  above  his  liberators. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived 
later  at  Compiegne,  and  did  not  renew  upon  Louis  XVIII.  the 
attempts  of  Alexander.     These  sovereigns,  less  influenced  by 
the  young  courtiers  of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  old  wrecks  of 
the  Revolution,  were  more  disposed  by  their  nature  and  by 
their  ministers,  to  support  the  personal  authority  of  the  King, 
than  to  weaken  it  by  timid  concessions.    Alexander  was  sus- 
pected by  them,  if  not  of  complicity  in  the  Eevolution,  at 
least  of  youthful  weakness  for  the  revolutionary  portion  of  the 
people.    The  same  table  that  day  united  the  four  sovereigns 
and  their  principal  lieutenants;   and  Bemadotte,  King  of 
Sweden,  an  old  Jacobin  parvenu,  who  fought  against  his  coun- 
try to  merit  his  crown,  also  joined  the  banquet*     One  of  this 
august  party  having,  in  the  freedom  of  the  conversation,  spoken 
to  Louis  XVIII    of  that  French  fickleness  which,  with  equal 
facihty  threw  the  people  into  insurrection  or  into  servitude. 
"  Make  yourself  dreaded,  Sire,"  said  Bemadotte  to  him,  "  and 
they  will  love  you.     Only  save  honour  and  appearances  with 
them.    Wear  a  velvet  glove  upon  a  hand  of  iron."    This  sen- 
I         tence  has  become  a  dogma  for  the  ambitious. 
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MBAKwmLx  tlie  Empexor  Alexander  had  eetamed  to  repack 
in  Paris  the  impression  lie  had  received  of  the  firmness  (d 
Louis  XYIII.,  and  his  refiisals.  The  Senate  tremiblaJ» 
hesitated,  and  drew  back:  M.  de  Tallejrand  maintained  his 
position,  though  losing  ground  eveiy  day,  in  the  double  part  ^ 
confidential  mediator,  between  the  requirements  of  one  side 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  other,  deceiving  both  at  the  same 
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tisM.  flans  of  a  eonflftiltttiQiB,  softened  and  imended,  Tsdnlj 
snceeeded  one  another  in  the  cammittees  of  die  Luxembnij^ 
and  in  liie  saloons  of  the  mmiBter;  the  dipbniatist  still  ]Nre- 
serrixig  a  tone  of  {deasantrf  mth  the  puritans  of  the  Senate,  to 
prepare  liMm  for  sacrifioes  hj  the  doid>t8  skilfally  throim 
beforehand  into  their  couneil.  **  You  are  going,"  he  said  to 
them,  **  to  have  to  do  with  a  King  who  is  a  Sttpeiior  man.    Yoa 

|:  may  expect  to  see  him  discoas  your  constitatioB.    Yoa  may 

g  prepare  yourselves  for  the  honour  c£  entering  into  eontioversy 

t  with  him.'* 

r  The  senators  at  length  suhmitted  to  M.  de  TaHeyrand  a 

a  project  of  a  royal  deolaiation,  in  which  they  mads  this  prinoQ 
promise  to  preserve  the  Senate,  to  whose  intelligence  he  would 
acknowledge  that  he  owed  his  return  to  his  kingdom.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  went  to  present  it  to  the  King  at  Compidgne,  not 
doubting  that  it  would  be  aecepted ;  but  the  prince,  aa  inflexible 
to  the  insinoaticms  of  the  negodator  as  he  had  been  to  the 
summons  of  Akxaoder,  replied  faaa^itily  toM.  da  Tidleyrand, 
^  If  I  aooepted  a  oonstiliition  from  my  people,  in  the  sitting 
whwe  I  should  swear  to  observe  it,  yoa  would  be  seated  while 
I  was  standing!'*  This  attitude  dtone  of  him  who  takes  an 
oath  before  him  who  imposes  it^i^peated  to  tiw  King  the  most 
energetic  refbtstion  of  the  sdlMdtem  part  n^ch  the  pretensioi» 
<^  the  Senate  wished  to  assign  to  the  crown.  But  he  meditated 
another  part  for  royalty  to  play :  he  wished  to  minf^e  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  descendant  of  Louia  XIY.  widt  the  prudence  of  a 
polkicttn  of  the  ntnateendi  century,  commg  to  pacafy  a  revolu- 
tion without  reoognismg  it,  with  a  wisdom  emanating  £rom  the 
throne,  not  by  suggestion  but  by  inqarataon.  Btat  his  dread 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  his  desire  to  avail  himself  of 
the  resistance  of  this  prince  by  temporising,  prevmited  him  as 
yet  from  immediatdy  entering  his  capitaL  Ho  wished  to  make 
his  approaches  step  by  step,  in  order  to  increase  the  desires  of 
the  people  by  impatience.  The  royulirts,  who  went  to  him 
&om  hour  to  hour,  to  report  the  feelings  of  the  people,  made 
the  King  hope  that  an  frresistifale  movement  of  public  c^hiion 
would  burst  forth,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Senate  en  his  qiproaeh,  and  that  a  geneiral  aoda* 
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mation  would  overturn  those  factitious  barriers  that  they  ivisbed 
to  erect  between  him  and  the  nation.     He  tlierefore  went  to 
the  isolated  chateau  of  St.  Ouen,  an  old  residence   of  M. 
Necker,  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  near  the  gates  of  Paris ;  as  if 
he  had  wished,  by  his  choice  of  this  place  of  conference,  to 
recall  to  the  nation  the  memoiy  of  a  popular  minister,  whom 
he  himself  had  formerly  supported  in  the  convocation  of  the 
States-general  of  the  kingdom.    The  necessity  of  preparing 
his  royal  entiy  into  Paris  was  the  pretext  of  this  inexplicable 
residence  under  the  walls  of  his  capital.    The  real  motive  was, 
however,  a  last  negociation  with  Alexander,  and  with  the 
resistance  of  opinion  which  contested  with  him  the  supreme 
power. 

II. 

But  even  this  approximation  was  a  menace  to  -wlAch  the 
Senate,  at  once  pressed  and  withheld  by  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
did  not  resist.  The  King  was  hardly  established  at  St.  Ouen, 
when  the  general  enthusiasm  carried  towards  that  residence  all 
the  royalists,  or  all  those  who  pretended  to  be  of  that  categoiy. 
The  people  themselves  flocked  out  in  multitudes  to  the  fields 
and  the  roads  which  led  to  Saint  Ouen ;  towards  which  Paris 
ovei-flowed  with  impatience,  emotion,  and  curiosity.  The 
Senate  hastened  to  send  thither  a  deputation,  and  confided  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  himself  the  expression  of  their  sentiments 
on  the  occasion.  The  speech  prepared  for  this  purpose,  which 
had  no  other  object  than  to  save  appearances,  was  intended  to 
be  as  flexible  and  as  agreeable  to  the  King,  as  it  was  reserved 
and  dignified  for  the  Senate ;  but  it  betrayed  a  resistance  that 
was  becominjg  weaiy,  and  pretensions  that  capitulated  with  power 
by  taMng  refuge  in  sentiment. 

'*  Sire,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  speaking  for  the  deputation 
from  the  Senate,  "all  hearts  feel  that  this  blessing  can  only  be 
due  to  yourself;  they  therefore  hasten  to  present  you  with 
their  homage.  There  are  joys  which  cannot  be  feigned ;  that 
of  which  you  now  hear  the  transports  is  a  joy  truly  national. 

"  The  Senate  profoundly  moved  at  this  touchhig  spectacle, 
happy  in  mingling  their  sentiments  with  those  of  the  people, 
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come  like  them  to  offer,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  their  testi- 
monialB  of  respect  and  affection. 

<*  Sire,  innumerable  calamities  have  desolated  the  kingdom 
of  your  fathers.  Your  glory  has  taken  refuge  in  our  camps; 
the  army  has  saved  the  honour  of  France.  In  re-ascending  the 
throne  you  succeed  to  twenty  years  of  ruin  and  misfortune. 

**  This  inheritance  might  alarm  the  ordinary  virtue  of  men ; 
the  reparation  of  such  immense  disorder  requires  the  devotion 
of  great  courage ;  prodigies  are  demanded  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  country ;  but  we  are  your  children,  and  these  prodigies 
are  referred  to  your  paternal  care. 

"  The  more  difficult  the  circumstances,  the  more  powerful 
and  revered  should  be  the  royal  authority.  In  speaking  to  the 
imagination  with  all  the  ^lat  of  ancient  recollections,  it  will 
know  how  to  conciliate  all  the  wishes  of  modem  reason,  by 
borrowing  from  it  the  wisest  political  theories. 

**  A  constitutional  charter  will  unite  all  interests  with  that 
of  the  throne,  and  fortify  the  principal  will  by  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  others. 

**  Tou  know  better  than  we  do.  Sire,  that  such  institutions, 
as  is  well  proved  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  present  supports 
and  not  barriers  to  monarchs  who  are  friends  of  the  laws  and 
fathers  of  their  people. 

'*  Yes,  Sire,  the  nation  and  the  Senate,  full  of  confidence 
in  the  great  intelligence  and  maganimous  sentiments  of  your 
Miyesty,  desire,  equally  with  you,  that  France  should  be  free 
in  order  that  the  King  may  be  powerful.*' 

The  King,  affecting  a  majestic  silence,  as  if  exhibiting  a  mind 
that  no  longer  deliberated,  contented  himself  with  replying  in 
one  of  those  vague  expressions  of  thanks  which  leaves  every 
thing  to  hope,  and  everything  to  fear.  He  made  no  allusion 
to  the  ambiguous  and  politic  terms  in  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
had  enveloped  the  expiring  pretensions  of  the  Senate.  This 
silence  sufficiently  indicated  his  disdain ;  and,  as  if  he  wished 
to  brave  or  to  defy  them  still  further,  he  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished, some  hours  after,  the  famous  declaration  of  Saint  Quen, 
the  ultimatum  of  royalty  to  revolution.  This  declaration  fiilly 
recalled  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  that  prince  wished  to  defer 

B  D 
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the  Stataa^enenl,  by  forestalling  them  iridi  oonoeanons  to 
the  age.  But  Louis  XVI.  spoke  alone,  tad  nithoat  poiwr,  oa 
the  eye  of  a  le^irtion  which  vould  wait  no  longer.  Louis 
XYIIL,  on  the  oontiajy,  spoke  from  amidst  one  million  of  £u^ 
Topeaa  hayonets,  masters  of  the  conquered  soil  of  the  oountiy, 
to  the  heart  of  a  people*  fatigued  with  twent^r^ve  years  atrag- 
gles  and  on  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  who  asked  from  royalty  not 
liberty  but  life.  The  Empocor  Alexander,  to  whom  thie  pro- 
ject of  a  declaration  had  been  communicated  in  the  morning, 
had  caquirad*  in  in^peatire  language,  the  modification  of  oome 
of  the  articles.  • 

The  deeiazatioQ  was  thus  expressed  :-^ 

'*  liouist  by  the  graoe  of  God,  King  of  France  and  NaTacre, 
to  all  who  shfldl  see  these  presents,  greeting. 

"  Beealled  by  the  lore  of  our  people  to  the  throne  of  our 
ancestors,  enlightened  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  that  we 
are  called  im  to  govern,  our  first  thought  is  to  invoke  that 
mutual  confidence  so  necessary  to  our  repose  and  to  our 
happiness. 

'*  After  having  attentively  read  the  plan  of  a  oonstitntion 
propose^  bj  the  8enate  in  its  sitting  of  the  6th  April  last,  we 
have  veoognised  the  basis  to  be  good,  but  that  a  great  many  of 
the  articles,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  haste  with  which  thej 
have  been  drawn  up,  cannot,  in  their  present  form,  become 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State. 

<'  Resolved  to  adopt  a  liberal  Constitution,  and  wishing  that 
it  should  be  wisely  combined,  but  not  being  able  to  accept  one 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  rectify,  we  convoke,  for  the  10th 
of  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year,  the  Senate  and  the 
legislative  body,  engaging  ourselves  to  submit  to  their  in« 
spection  the  work  that  we  shall  have  prepared  with  a  commia- 
aion  chosen  ijcom  those  two  bodies,  and  to  give,  for  a  basis  to 
this  constitution,  the  following  guamatees  :-^ 

^The  representative   government  shall  be  letamed  aa 
i  it  ezista  at  present,  divided  into  two  liodies,  Tiz.  tibe  Senate 
and  the  Ohamber  of  deputies  of  the  Departments, 

''  The  impost  shall  be  &eely  acquiesced  in 

/  Public  and  private  property  secured. 
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ii  ^^Thelibdxtyof  the  press  respected;  with  the reservatioii 

«        of  precautions  necessary  to  public  tranquillity. 

I  «« liberty  of  worship  ^annteed. 

i  ^'Property  shall  be  inviolalde  and  sailed;  the  sale  of 

g  ntttional  estates  xemahung  irrevocable. 

I I  <^  Ministflxs^  "who  are  removeable,  may  be  impeached  by  one 
If  of  the  legislative  chambers,  and  judged  by  the  other. 

g  "  The  judges  shall  be  irremoveable,  and  the  judicial  power 

g        independent. 

'I  ^*  The  pubtic  debt  shall  be  guaranteed.  Pensions,  rank,  and 

xoilitary  honours  shall  be  preserved,  aa  well  as  the  old  aiid  new 

nobility. 
n  *'  The  Legion  of  Honour*  of  which  we  shall  determine  the 

decoration,  shall  be  maintained. 
^^  All  Frenchmen  shall  be  admissible  to  civil  and  militaiy 

^         employment. 

I  *<  Finally,  no  individual  shall  be  disturbed  for  his  votes  or 

,         (pinions.** 

ni. 

<  Loud  acclamatioDS  of  the  people  hailed  this  declaration  of 

,  principles,  which  was  posted  vnth  great  profusion  on  all  the  walls 
I  of  Paris,  as  a  preamble  of  the  coming  reign.  It  was  the  legi- 
timate revolution  by  royalty,  the  treaty  of  pacification  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  the  mutual  amnesty  of  the  King 
I  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  King.  No  one  contested 
I  the  source  whence  emanated  this  negodation  of  the  Revolution ; 
fi>r  It  zuattered  littie  to  the  nation  at  this  moment  whether  such 
a  constitution  fell  from  the  throne,  or  arose  from  the  people, 
provided  it  guaranteed  its  conquests  to  the  age,  and  its  interests 
to  the  country.  The  popularity  of  Louis  XVIII.  drew  evwry* 
thing  into  the  current  of  publio  joj.  The  royalists  alone,  who 
had  preserved  in  their  eidle  the  sophistry,  the  qntems,  or  the 
superstitions  of  mioontrolled  royalty,  murmured  secretly  against 
a  wisdom  whidi  they  designated  in  an  under  tone  as  cowardioe. 
But  even  thesemurmursof  some  who  virere  behind  the  progress 
of  the  age  only  served  to  increase  puUic  favonr  tovrartis  tiie 
ESng.    The  more  tiiese  coartienr,  obstinate  in  by-gone  ermrs, 
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repudiated  the  prince,  the  more  he  yvas  taken  into  fEtvoor  by  his 
newly-recoTered  people. 

The  King  availed  himself  ^ith  ability  of  this  impassioned 
movement  of  astonishment  and  enthusiasm,  to  make  his  entrance 
into  the  city  and  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  The  nrhole  popub* 
tion  were  on  foot  to  meet  him,  or  receiye  him  there. 

IV. 

On  the  8rd  of  May,  1814,  the  plain  of  St.  Ouen,  the  hills 
of  Montmartre,  the  avenues  of  Paris,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  were  covered,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  mth  the 
population  of  Paris,  its  faubourgs  and  the  neighbouring  villi^ies, 
and  with  the  troops,  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  King  into 
his  capital.  A  splendid  sky,  a  brilliant  sun,  the  verdure  of 
spring  seemed  to  associate  nature  herself  with  the  vast 
assemblage,  to  solemnize  and  restore  to  serenity  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  nation — the  first 
interview  of  a  people  with  their  sovereign,  the  reconciliation  of 
proscribed  royalty,  and  a  pacified  revolution,  the  liberation, 
in  fine,  of  the  soil  of  the  country,  by  the  hand  of  a  disarmed 


At  eleven  o'clock  the  King  quitted  the  gardens  of  St 
Ouen,  in  which  he  left  a  memento  of  his  residence,  the  traces 
of  his  meditations,  and  of  which  he  made,  at  a  later  period,  a 
monumental  homage  to  a  favourite  of  friendship.  An  immense 
and  sumptuous  cortdge  of  cavaliers,  formed  of  the  princes  of 
his  house  and  the  celebrated  men  of  both  epochs, — emigrants^ 
soldiers  of  the  Bepublic,  courtiers  of  Hartwell  and  of  the 
Tuileries,  foreign  generals,  marshals  of  the  Empire,  men  of  con* 
sular  fiEune,  of  all  dates  of  the  histoiy  of  our  thirty  last  years, 
illustrious  names  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  ministers,  adminis- 
trators, diplomatists,  writers  and  celebrated  orators,  mingled 
in  impartial  groups  by  the  confluence  of  circumstances,  and  the 
miracle  of  events,  preceded,  followed,  and  surrounded  the  open 
carriage  of  the  King,  which  was  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured 
horses  from  the  Emperor's  stables.  The  uniforms  and  cos- 
tumes of  this  suite  of  all  datesy  of  all  reigns,  and  of  all  armies. 
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attested  the  assemblage  of  a  whole  people  and  of  all  Europe, 
in  this  unanimous  reception  of  a  sovereign  so  long  absent,  who 
had  returned  to  represent,  to  mingle,  and  to  unite  two  different 
ages.  No  prince  was  better  calculated  than  Louis  XVIII.  to 
personify  this  conciliation,  and  to  represent  paternally,  the  past 
era  by  making  himself  acceptable  to  the  present. 

His  age  was  imposing  by  the  maturity  of  years,  without  yet 
offering  any  other  sign  of  decay  than  his  grey  hair,  the  sem- 
blance of  ^sdom  on  a  countenance  still  young ;  while  the  in- 
dSrmily  of  his  legs  was  concealed  from  the  crowd  by  his  cloak, 
which  was  thrown  over  his  knees.  But  this  King  in  his  sitting 
posture,  whose  sufferings  and  forced  sedentary  life  were  well 
known,  was  a  symbol  of  reflection  and  of  peace.  Even  his  in- 
firmities, exciting  an  interest  for  the  old  monarch,  seemed  to 
offer  a  pledge  of  repose, — the  unanimous  passion  at  this  time 
in  France.  His  countenance,  impressed  with  a  fine  intelligence, 
the  spirit  and  firmness  of  his  glance,  beaming  from  on  high 
upon  the  crowd,  like  that  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  regard  its 
subjects  without  being  dazzled ;  the  natural  curiosity  and  asto- 
nishment expressed  in  his  eyes,  as  they  endeavoured  to  recognise, 
through  the  changes  of  twenty-five  years,  the  views,  the  country, 
the  walls  and  the  monuments  of  his  youth ;  the  inquiries  which 
he  addressed,  from  time  to  time,  to  those  persons  of  his  suite 
who  had  been  more  happy  than  himself  in  never  having  quitted 
their  country;  the  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  of  his  return, 
sharing  in  his  features  with  the  dignity  of  a  triumphal  entry ; 
even  his  foreign  costume  recalling  the  days  of  exile.  That 
princess  also  at  his  side,  the  Duchess  d*AngoulSme,  to  whom 
her  repentant  country  could  only  restore  a  name,  but  not  a 
family,  swept  away  in  the  tempest ;  the  involuntary  tears  which 
struggled  with  her  happiness  in  the  eyes  of  this  orphan  of  the 
scaffold ;  the  old  Prince  of  Cond^,  the  veteran  of  monarchical 
wars,  worn  in  body  by  nearly  an  age  of  combats,  weakened  in 
understanding  and  memory  by  exile,  and  looking  round  with 
childish  gaze  on  the  pomp  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  which 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  comprehend ;  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  his 
son,  his  face  and  heart  in  mourning,  as  if  following  the  funeral 
cortege  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  instead  of  the  triumph  of 
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loyalty;  the  Ck>imtd'ATtois,  the  delight  and  dimlricpopiilaxit^ 
of  the  dynastj,  riding  at  the  carriage  door  of  the  Ki^»  aad 
appearing  to  present  his  hiother  to  the  people,  and  tibe  people 
to  his  brother;  the  Duke  d'Angoul^nie  and  the  Duke  de  Berxy, 
his  two  8ons»  iatare  heirs  of  the  throne;  the  one  modest  nod 
reflective,  the  other  affecting  the  martial  rudeness  of  the  offfiosD 
of  the  Empire;  the  splendour  of  the  arms,  the  motiosis  of  the 
horses,  the  ^varing  of  plumes,  the  livii^  hedge  of  people  and  of 
soldiers  idikh  bordered  the  fields  and  the  avenues  of  the  plam; 
the  houses  crowded  to  the  roof-tops  with  womai  asd  children; 
the  windows  dressed  out  with  white  flags;  the  ck^ing  of 
hands,  the  prolonged  acclamations,  nowdyingawi^,  now  awi^fing 
out  again  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel  of  the  royal  carriage  ;  ^ 
showers  of  bouquets  descending  from  the  balconies  and  strew- 
ing the  pavements;  the  flourishes  of  instruments,  the  rotiing 
of  the.drums,  tbe  discharges  of  cannon  from  Montmartie  and 
the  InvaHdes,  breakmg  the  short  silence  of  the  crowds,  and 
^ving  a  rebound  to  the  emotions  of  a  million  of  men;— all 
these  aspects,  all  these  considerations,  all  these  noises,  all 
these  astonishments,  all  these  feelings  <rf  theci«>wd,  gaire  tathe 
entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris  a  charactw  of  pathos  and 
sensibility  which  e&ced  even  the  p(»np  of  a  triumphal  ttitiy. 
Nature  had  a  still  greater  share  in  it  than  oeremonid.    There 
was  a  father  in  the  King,  filial  piety  in  the  people,  and  sineere 
tears  between  them.    They  saw  one  another  again,  after  a  long 
separation.     They  mutually  endeavoured  to  recognise  each 
other,  to  ascertain  each  others  sentimenfts ;  they  hoped  m  each 
other;  they  wished  to  love  each  other.    The  heart  of  a  king 
and  the  heart  of  a  people  never,  perhaps,  beat  nearer  to  one 
another.    Monarchical  tradition  was  recovering  a  throne,  exile 
a  country,  revolution  a  consecration,  the  past  fbigetfulness,  the 
future  a  pledge,  ideas  au  arbiter,  the  country  independence,  and 
the  world  a  peace. 

At  the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  the  King  received  the  keys  of 
Paris,  from  the  hands  of  M.  de  Ohabrol,  prefect  under  Na^ 
leon.  He  returned  them  to  him  with  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence, as  if  to  impress  upon  his  government  a  signifieation 
of  amnesty,  for  all  the  services  rendered  to  another  flag,  aad  to 
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gjLve  a  pledge  of  permanency  to  all  the  f unctionaiies  of  tbe  king- 
dom. From  thence  the  cortege  advanced  bjr  the  most  p^oloas 
quarters  of  Paris  towards  the  oadiedral.  The  King  was  received, 
as  bis  ancestors  had  been,  at  the  door  of  this  temple  of  the  old 
.  worship  and  the  old  dynasty,  by  the  clergy,  who  presented  him 
with  the  lustral  water  and  the  symbols  of 'sovereignty.  '*  As  a 
descendant  of  Saint  Louis,**  said  he  to  the  priests  who  received 
him  in  the  sanctuary,  <*  I  shall  imitate  his  virtues.**  He  also 
Attributed  the  termination  of  the  misfortanea  of  hia  lace  to  the 
protection  of  the  Saviour  and  his  mother,  as  if  to  revive  from 
the  outset  the  pious  customs  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  oeremonies 
dear  to  the  credulity  of  an  ancient  people.  Pcditio  with  poli- 
ticians, credulous  with  believers,  and  a  King  of  two  ages  and 
two  raoes,  who  met  and  miiigled  in  him  under  the  arches  of  this 
saored  edifice. 

After  the  hymns  of  joy,  which  the  Church  conaecratea  to  the 
victories  or  the  haj^piness  of  nations,  the  King  and  the  princes 
re-entered  their  carriages,  and  proceeded,  amicbt  the  moving 
masses  of  people,  through  the  streets  and  the  quays  which 
separate  the  cathedral  from  the  Louvre  The  countenances  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Duohess  d'Angoul^me  wet«  overcast  on 
approaching  the  Tuilieries,  whexB  their  leiideaoe  had  been  pn- 
pared.  The  King  bad  never  seen  the  palace  since  theday  that 
Louis  XVL  and  the  Queen  had  left  it  for  YarenneB,— 4h6  eve 
of  their  captivity  and  long  suffering ;  nor  the  Dudieas  d*An- 
goaldme,  since  the  morning  of  the  Idth  of  August,  n^nm  sihe 
fled,  holding  her  father's  hand,  on  the  noise  of  the  assault 
which  demolished  the  doors,  and  over  the  bodies  of  their  brave 
defenders.  The  acclamations  of  this  crowd,  which  seemed  to 
make  her  a  rq^amtion  for  her  immolated  family,  mingled  in  her 
memory  with  the  ckmours  of  the  great  seditions  which  had 
formerly  besieged  her  infancy  in  these  same  courts.  In  passii^ 
before  die  ancirat  palace  of  Saint  Louis,  the  Oonciergerie,  she 
could  not  see,  without  shuddering,  the  air-iM)]e8  and  gratings  of 
her  mother*s  dangeon ;  and  on  alighting  from  her  cartaige,  at 
the  entiance  of  the  Tuileriea,  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her 
servants.  They  bore  her  hidf  dead  to  her  apartments,  where 
ehe  shut  herself  up,  for  tbe  remainder  of  the  day,  with  God  and 
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the  memory  of  her  slaughtered  familj.  Solitade  and  prayer 
were  necessary  to  inure  her  to  those  grandeurs  of  which  she 
had  experienced  the  reverse,  and  to  those  triumphs  in  which 
she  had  a  misgiving  of  a  change. 


The  King  passed  through  the  newly  embellished  halls  of 
the  palace,  still  full  of  all  the  luxury  and  all  the  military  pomp 
of  the  Empire.    There  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to  e&ce 
from  the  walls  the  crowned  representations  of  Napoleon ;  nor 
to  remove  the  statues,  the  pictures,  and  the  portraits  in  which, 
during  ten  years,  he  had  contemplated  his  image  and  his  glory. 
Louis  XVIII.  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong,  and  sufficiently 
glorious  in  his  ancestors,  to  look  without  anger  and  without 
envy,  on  these  vestiges  of  a  parvenu  of  victory.     He  therefore 
seemed  to  adopt  all  that  had  decorated  France,  even  against 
himself.  This  magnanimous  consciousness  of  his  right  re-assured 
and  touched  the  warriors  of  the  court  of  Napoleon,  who  were 
introducing  him  into  the  palace  of  their  chief.    They  appeared 
proud  theknselves  of  being  adopted  by  this  monarchy  of  past 
ages,  which  seeiiied  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  their  new  titles 
They  humbled  themselves,  as  it  were,  before  time,  that  time 
might  hasten  to  mingle  their  recent  names  with  the  old  fides 
of  the  monarchy.    Two  courts,  rivalling  each  other  in  assiduity 
and  flattery — ^the  one  natural,  the  other  servile — ^were  thus 
mixed  up  together,  to  receive  the  King  and  his  feunily  in  the 
palace  of  roj^ty.    Louis  XYIII.  seemed  on  that  day  to  foiget 
his  old  adherents,  and  occupy  himself  solely  with  his  new  ones. 
His  heart  was  with  the  emigrants ;  but  his  smiles  were  for  the 
Empire  and  the  Revolution.      The  statue  of  his  ancestor, 
Henry  IV.,  which  had  been  set  up  in  his  route  over  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  and  which  he  had  saluted  on  crossing  the  river,  seemed  to 
have  inspired  him  with  his  smile  and  his  language.    Admirable 
inconsistency  of  sovereigns  reconciled  with  their  subjects,  who 
sacrifice  their  friends  to  conciliate  their  enemies ! 


^ 
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VI. 

As  soon  as  the  night  had  scattered  the  crowd  of  courtiers, 
and  the  multitade  intoxicated  with  hope,  the  King  detained  M. 
de  Talleyrand  with  him,  and  composed  his  ministry.     Time  did 
not  permit  him  to  lose  an  hour  in  reigning ;  for  France  was 
'conquered,  and  it  was  necessary  to  treat  in  its  name  for  its 
ransom  and  its  deliverance.    The  public  mind  was  wavering 
'       and  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  government,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  fix  it.    The  work  was  a  difficult  one ;  for  a 
single  act,  or  a  single  name,  might  change  enthusiasm  into  dis- 
affection.   If  stormy  Eevolution  and  discontented  Imperialism 
'       had  their  requirements,  royalist  opinion  had  its  fits  of  passion, 
I        emigration  its  susceptibilities  and  its  ambitions,  the  Duchess 
'        d*Angoul^me  her  repugnances,  the  Count  d*Ajtois  and  his  court 
'        their  pretensions,  and  their  anti-revolutionary  audacity.     The 
'        King,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  searched  out  names 
which  had  been  buried  for  many  years  in  obscurity  and  retreat ; 
whose  merit  was  a  mystery,  whose  opinions  were  a  secret,  whose 
presumed  wisdom  and  impartiality  disarmed  all  envy, — having, 
at  least,  the  advantage  of  being  unknown.     The  majority  of 
these  names  were  borrowed  from  the  old  parliamentary  magis- 
tracy ;  as  if  the  King,  in  choosing  these  intermediate  men,  be- 
tween the  plebeians  and  the  patricians,  wished  to  re-assure  both 
the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  also  to  leave  his  favour 
undecided  between  the  new  and  the  old  nobility.  He  appointed 
M.  d*Ambray,  Chancellor  of  France  and  Minister  of  Justice. 
This  gentleman,  formerly  Advocate-general  of  the  Parliament 
of  Faids,  had  distinguished  himself  there  before  the  Bevolution, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  by  talent  which  had  been 
enlarged  by  reflection  and  long  retirement.     He  had  not 
emigrated.    Persecution  and  the  Eevolution  had  spared  him, 
in  his  retreat  in  Normandy,  as  one  of  those  men  who  bei^d 
sufficiently  to  circumstances,  and  who  ^old  back  so  much  from 
political  changes  as  to  be  respected  and  tolerated  by  all  parties. 
His  claim  to  the  functions  of  chancellor,  with  which  the  King 
invested  him,  arose  from  his  being  son-in-law  to  the  ancient 
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chancellor  of  Louis  XVI.,  M.  de  Barentin, — a  sort  of  lieredi- 
tary  succession  to  the  high  offices  of  the  crown,  to  which  liouis 
XVIII.  was  rigidly  attached,  as  to  one  of  the  sacred  tcaditioiis 
of  the  kingdom.    But  M.  d'Ambmj  was  behind  his  age; 
calculated  only  to  honour  justice  by  petsonal  rirtues,  and 
incapable  of  raising  functiona  to  a  level  with  a  political  system 
adapted  to  a  transition  of  genius  between  two  reigns.    To 
follow  the  forms,  and  countersign  the  orders  of  the  coart,  was 
all  his  aptitude,  and  the  acm6  of  his  devotion.    He  is  naid  to 
hare  carried  on,  as  well  as  his  father-in-law,  M.  de  Bansntin^  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Hartwell  during  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon.   This  sort  of  correspondence,  which  was  known  to  ttd 
tolerated  by  the  police  of  the  Emperor,  as  an  evaporation, 
without  danger,  of  royalist  opinions,  and  which  reveal^  to  Na- 
poleon himself  the  hiurmless  ideas  of  the  most  devoted  partisans 
of  the  Bourbons,  was,  nevertheless,  a  title  to  the  gmtitade  of 
the  King,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.    This  devotion  appeared  to  him  meritorious,  though  it 
produced  no  results.    It  gave  him,  at  least,  an  opportunity  of 
making  France  and  Europe  believe,  that  he  did  not  owe  eveiy- 
thing  to  the  force  of  events,  but  that  his  able  and  secret  nego- 
ciations  at  Hartwell  went  for  something  in  his  restoration. 
He  therefore  recompensed  more  fidelity  than  he  really  believed 
to  exist. 

VII. 

The  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  another  of  his  intimafe  corre- 
spondents, and  his  real  negociator  between  him  and  public 
opinion,  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Better  calcu- 
lated for  the  court  than  for  business,  and  for  negociations 
than  for  administration,  the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu  had  too 
much  nonchalance  for  a  statesman.  Constantly  tacking  between 
two  ideas  and  two  epochs,  without  satisfying  or  exasperating 
either,  he  had  the  mere  quality  of  wavering  minds, — the  merit 
of  his  weakness. 

The  Abbe  Louis,  a  man  of  consummate  ability  in  finance, 
and  impassioned  against  the  Imperial  despotism,  devoted  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  by  analogy  of  clerical  origin,  and  of  repudia- 
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tion  of  the  |yriestbood,  'was  called  to  the  Finance  department. 
Bonaparte  bad  left  the  tiBastiry  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
drained  in  taxes,  and  pltindered  by  the  invasion.  Genius, 
actiTity,  boldness,  and  a  beginning  \eere  therefore  wanted ;  and 
the  Abbe  Lonis,  who  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  Mirabeau, 
Necker,  and  Oalonne,  the  mysteries  of  credit,  said  the  mixaoles 
of  confidence,  brought  to  it  a  firm  mind  and  a  bold  hand.  He 
xmB  daring  enough  not  to  despair  of  an  empty  treasuiy,  in  the 
ftoe  of  insatiable  requirements  ftoih  the  foreigners  and  the 
emigrants.  He  invoked,  from  the  midst  of  these  ruins,  the 
true  genius  of  finance--^e  integrity  of  government;  and  he 
found  riches  in  the  prodigality  of  reimbinsement. 

M.  Beugnot  received  the  Direction-general  of  the  police,-^ 
the  true  ministry  of  public  opinion,  the  most  important  of  all 
for  a  new  prince,  who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  parties,  in  order  to  treat  witili  them.  M.  Beugnot,  a  man 
whose  mind  was  difihsed  over  all,  and  of  a  flexibility  full  of 
grace,  seemed  to  be  formed  by  nature  and  his  antecedents 
for  these  difficult  functions;  but  he  disappointed  all  hopes. 
He  was  too  superficial  to  see  thoroughly,  too  devoted  to  advise 
welly  and  too  supple  to  resist  the  caprices  of  the  court 

vm. 

M.  Ferrand,  a  man  enveloped  in  one  of  those  mysterious 
reputations  which  hide  a  great  deal  of  nullity  under  much  con- 
sideration, was  entrusted  with  the  Pos^offlce.  This  was,  at 
that  period,  a  second  ministry  of  police,  formed  for  the  espion- 
nsgd  of  opinions  by  the  Emperor.  M.  Fenand,  an  old  pai^ 
liamentarian,  like  M.  de  Barentin  and  M.  Ambray,  had 
emigrated;  but  becoming  weary  of  exile  he  had  returned  to 
France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Empire.  Men  d  this 
description  gave  Napoleon  no  inquietude.  As  adorers  and 
wrecks  of  the  old  regime,  he  easily  pardoned  their  feelings  in 
favour  of  their  dogmas.  These  men,  such  as  M.  de  FoDtanes, 
De  Mondosier,  MoK,  Ferrand,  and  De  Bonald,  constituted  tiie 
theory  of  his  despotism.  He  raised  them  in  public  opinion, 
when  he  could  not  attach  them  to  his  throne.  They  were  allies 
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that  he  respected  and  caressed  in  the  camp  of  the  Bourbons. 
M.  Ferrand  had  written  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Spirit  of  His- 
tory ;  '*'  a  long  and  fastidious  paradox  against  all  the  novelties 
and  the  liberties  of  the  hnman  mind.  This  book,  adopted 
by  the  university  of  the  Empire,  as  a  catechism  of  rational 
slaTery,  and  exalted  by  the  nobility  and  clergy  as  a  deification 
of  the  past,  had  produced  for  its  author  one  of  those  veiled 
glories  which  nobody  thinks  of  uncovering,  and  before  which 
every  one  bows  on  the  word  of  the  author.  Louis  XVIH 
affected  to  share  in  this  worship  for  the  authority  of  M.  Fer- 
jand.  He  was  the  Montesquieu  of  the  juncture  whom  he  in- 
troduced into  his  council,  and  directed  to  meditate  on  the 
constitution. 

Finally,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  the  essential  man  of  the 
double  tradition,  revolutionary  and  monarcMcal,  received  the 
department  of  foreign  afiQurs,  and  the  pre^dency  of  the  council 
of  ministers.  His  graceful  manner,  his  carelessness,  his  negli- 
gence, which  left  everything  fluctuating  except  his  fortune ;  his 
words  of  double  meaning,  his  smiles  of  two  opinions,  his  de- 
ference for  the  King,  his  credit  with  Alexander,  made  him  the 
accepted  centre,  the  auxiliary  and  hope  of  all  the  council. 

IX. 

The  King  reserved  only  one  place — the  most  humble  in 
appearance,  the  most  important  in  reality — ^for  friendship. 
TMs  was  the  ministry  of  the  king*s  household, — ^a  true  mayor- 
alty of  the  palace,  succeeding  to  the  grand  marshalate  of  the 
Empire,  instituted  by  Napoleon  in  Hetvour  of  his  most  intimate 
adherents, — a  ministi^  of  fEtvouritism  under  a  prince  who  could 
not  exist  without  a  friend.  This  ministiy,  overlooked  or  con- 
ceded by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  was  given  to  M.  de  Blacas,  suc- 
cessor to  Count  d'Avaray  in  the  heart  of  the  King.  It  was  tbe 
intimacy  of  Hartwell,  transported  and  transformed  into  politi- 
cal power  at  the  Tuileries.  This  minister,  who  kept  shut  or 
open  the  door  of  the  King*s  cabinet,  who  received  the  other 
ministers,  who -alone  made  a  summary  of  their  rank,  who  ex- 
amined their  communications  to  the  prince,  who  had  the  ear  of, 
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y  and  transmitted  all  conversation  to  the  King,  was  not  long  in 
absorbing  everything.  Eesponsibilitj  and  constitution  drew 
back  before  habit  and  nature.  Truth  no  longer  entered  without 
a  passport  &om  M.  de  Blacas.  Imbued  with  a  superstitious 
fidelity  for  his  master,  a  stranger  in  the  country,  new  in  afiGairs, 
disdainful  of  opinion,  all  liberty  and  all  severity  of  language 
would  have  appeared  to  him  an  attempt  at  high  treason  against 
the  sovereign. 

The  Count  d'Artois,  humbled  at  the  levities  he  had  com- 

t  mitted,  in  engaging  his  brother's  word  towards  the  Senate,  and 

in  giving  up  the  strong  places  to  the  allies,  withdrew  himself 
into  the  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  him,  with  his  sons  and  his  little  court  of  agitating  emigrants,' 
implacable  bishops,  and  new  adventurers  of  the  old  regime, — 
all  bad  counsellors  of  his  weakness.  The  King  loaded  him 
with  almost  regal  honours,  munificence,  credit,  and  guards : — 
almost  a  king  by  the  pomp  of  his  household,  but  respectfully 
ejected  from  the  government,  of  which  the  King  ki^ew  that  he 
was  ambitious,  and  at  the  same  time  incapable.  The  favourites 
of  this  brother  of  the  monarch  began,  from  this  day,  to  circum- 
vent the  government  with  opposition,  discontent,  and  intrigues 
against  the  pacific  system  of  the  crown ;  and  to  agitate,  under- 
hand, the  palace,  the  government,  and  the  royal  &mily.  Two 
spirits  seemed  to  have  entered  with  one  fiBunily  into  the  Tui- 
leries,  as  if  they  were  already  dividing  the  nation. 


Fouch^,  eager  to  signalise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
royalty,  and  to  wash  off  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  by  services 
audaciously  offered,  caused  a  memoir  to  be  presented  to  the 
King,  in  which  he  traced,  to  this  prince,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  way  in  which  he  would  be,  he  said,  followed 
by  the  nation.  His  title  of  ancient  minister  of  police,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  part  he  played  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Empire,  his  disgrace  and  banishment  to  Italy,  his  treason  even, 
rendered  his  counsels  precious  to  the  King  and  to  M.  de  Blacas. 
The  confidential  minister  and  the  prince  read  them  with  atten* 
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tioiu  and  totA^  them  the  line  of  their  political  pnneipleft 
The  audacitj  and  the  radenesa  of  theae  ooonada  gaye  ihout  Ab 
greater  authority  over  the  mind  of  the  King.  He  thoo^it  he 
eoold  confide  in  a  man  who  disdained  in  appearance  to  please^ 
Mid  who  was  not  afraid  to  flatter,  flatteiy  the  worst  of  all, 
which  masks  eerrility  under  insolence,  and  eeasoos  amlwtiai 
with  truths. 

**  We  wish  in  good  faith,"  said  Fouch6  in  this  naeooBoir, 
which  Louis  XVIII.  found  on  the  table  of  his  cabinet  (m 
awaking,—-*'  we  wish  in  good  fiuth,  and  with  a  good  heart,  ta 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons*  We  all  know  that  €bek 
reign  will  not  be  either  so  hard,  nor  so  expensive,  nor  m 
fiitiguing  as  that  of  Bonaparte.  We  are  persuaded  that  thej 
will  goTem  with  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation,  and  that  ihej 
wiU  heal  a  part  of  our  wounds.  We  have  some  infidelities  to 
expiate  with  respect  to  them ;  but  such  is  the  eonfidenoe  that 
we  hare  in  their  hereditary  goodness; — such  is  the  repentance 
that  brings  us  back  towards  them— that  no  one,  either  in  has 
own  vuAmtj  or  at  a  distance,  has  sought  for  ooaqietitorB  against 
them ;  and  that  they  hare  peacefullj  re-ascended  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors*  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  or  even 
of  a  tear. 

**  It  is  because  we  wish  with  good  faith  that  the  Bourbons 
should  re-establish  themselves  upon  the  throne  of  France,  that 
we  wish  them  not  to  Usten  to  stupid  or  perfidious  counseUois, 
who  would  induce  them  to  be  the  soul  of  a  party  rather  than 
the  fathers  of  the  whole  nation,  to  demolish  the  work  they  find 
done,  and  to  attack  the  ideas  they  find  established ;  at  the  risk 
of  re*lighting  the  passions,  of  inflaming  and  embittering  self- 
love,  and  of  sheading  through  all  nunds  a  gmeral  distrust,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  incaleulaUe. 

'*  It  will  certainly  be  the  fault  of  these  men.  if  the  nation 
ahould  once  more  be  led  astn^,  excited,  and  pushed  into 
trouble:  and  it  will  not  be  their  fault,  if  this  misfortone  does 
not  speedily  happen.  The  shops  are  hxxag  with  their  libels 
and  their  constitutions.  Bonaparte,  who  was  ttot  more  liberal 
than  another  in  point  of  concessions,  had,  however,  left  us  two 
little  bits  of  eoaso]Ation--*the  jury  and  national  r^reseatatm; 
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but  our  present  purists  mH  huve  no  such  tUng.  Happily  the 
King  will  be  less  a  xoyslist  than  these  people.  His  laind  is 
too  highly  cultimted,  and  his  soul  too  exited :  his  studies*  his 
taste  for  literature  and  sdeiice  hare  brought  him  in  contaot 
with  too  many  men  of  learning,  to  allow  us  to  appiehend  thai 
his  reign  will  ha?e  a  tendency  to  cause  the  nineteenth  century 
to  retrograde.  The  war  that  should  be  made  in  our  tima 
against  liberal  ideas  would  certainly  cost  France  desxer  than 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes :  and,  at  all  events,  it 
would  be  more  dangerous  for  those  who  should  declare  it,  than 
for  those  who  would  have  to  sustain  it. 

*'  Besides  the  600,000  dtizena,  who  have  returned  to  their 
families,  after  having  gloriously  served  in  the  army,  we  have 
500,000  more  under  arms.  Several  other  millions  of  men 
have  participated  more  or  less,  by  their  opinions,  their  writings, 
or  their  employments,  in  the  events  of  the  Kevolution,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Bonaparte ;  almost  all  of  whom  possess  energy 
and  elevation  of  character.  None  of  these  men,  who  feel  they 
have  become  greater  by  the  events  and  the  ideas  of  their  age, 
will  suffer  any  one  to  tamper  or  trifle  with  what  they  have 
done.  They  wOl  not  censure  those  who  have  followed  other 
routes,  any  more  than  they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  censured. 

"  The  family  of  the  Bourbons  re-aaoend  the  throne  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  calamity  of  war  had 
become  unsupportable  to  us,  and  we  had  an  ardent  thirst  &r 
peace.  The  preservation  of  400,000  men,  who  would  also 
have  perished  this  year,  is  due  to  the  return  of  these  princes; 
but  beware  of  a  rock  which  the  atnpidity  and  levity  of  our 
libellists  have  not  permitted  them  to  see.  Bonaparte  still 
thinks  himself  a  colossus  in  his  iahiad  of  Elba.  Our  rivals 
keep  him  in  reserve  as  a  bugbear,  which  wonderfully  aseists 
their  policy,  and  which  they  wdl  know  how  to  apply  against 
us,  if  we  have  the  imprudence  to  be  disunited  amongst  our- 
selves, and  to  allow  them  to  discover  a  portion  of  us  which  was 
not  ranged  in  battle  order  around  the  throne.  We  have  but 
one  means  of  effectually  preventing  this,  and  of  disappointing 
the  calculations  of  those  who  treat  him  with  audi  considerar 
tion»  and  hold  him  in  so  much  regard.    It  is  to  atifle  amongst 
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oonelTes  all  the  seeds  of  civil  irar ;  it  is  to  amalgamate  all 
the  interests,  all  the  self-loyes,  all  descriptions  of  service,  all 
the  titles  of  glory  and  distinction;  it  is  to  shun  discontents, 
hatreds,  Tengeances,  and  religious  and  political  quarrels ;  it  is 
to  act  as  if  there  had  been  no  revolution  in  France,  and  never 
to  lose  sight  of  this,  that  Bonaparte  would  be  the  natural 
refuge  and  soul  of  all  the  parties  which  should  detach  them- 
selves from  the  cause  of  the  King.*' 

XL 

While  Louis  XVIII.  vratf  revolving  in  his  mind  these 
opinions  of  Fouche,  which  he  held  in  common  with  M.  do 
Talleyrand  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
old  royalist  party  (which,  on  finding  its  natural  chief  again 
upon  the  throne,  thought  it  ought  also  to  find  again  the  whole 
ancient  order  of  things)  became  excited  to  phrenzy,  and  began 
to  press  heavily  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Song.  Thb  prince  him- 
self, so  enlightened  and  practised  in  the  theory  of  government, 
was  under  the  influence  of  his  traditions  and  Ms  ancient  habits. 
He  could  see  no  throne  without  a  nobility,  and  no  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  without  those  privileged  corps  of  gentlemen 
from  whom  the  long  wars  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  had 
removed  their  exclusive  army  rank,  but  to  whom  he  wished  to 
give  at  least  the  guard  of  his  person,  and  the  ranks  of  his 
military  household.  Napoleon  himself  had  given  these  ex- 
amples, and  this  pretext  to  the  King,  by  the  formation  of  his 
imperial  guard,  the  pretorians  of  the  Empire,  the  privileged 
sons  of  victory  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  first  thought 
of  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  to  confide  himself  to  this  elite  of 
the  French  army,  and  to  give  up  his  throne,  his  person,  and  his 
family  to  the  loyalty  of  these  brave  soldiers;  but  he  was  dis- 
suaded from  this.  The  gloomy  frigidity  of  some  regiments  of 
the  imperial  guard,  drawn  up  in  ^e  line  of  his  entrance  into 
Paris,  appeared  a  sign  of  discontent,  and  a  presage  of  seditions 
or  of  treasons.  These  regiments,  without  being  disbanded, 
were,  accordingly,  very  soon  marched  into  the  northern  depart- 
ments of  France,  and  it  was  proposed  to  replace  them  by  a 
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I  personal  force  of  the  King's.     It  was  further  requisite  to  fulfil 

I  the  promises  made  during  the  emigration  to  the  courtier  com- 

I  panions  in  adversity  of  the  prince.     Bank  or  subsidies  wer^ 

i  also  to  be  given  to  the  numerous  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 

I        ,    army  of  Conde,  or  the  army  of  the  princes,  who  had  returned 

I  indigent  to  their  country,  where  they  had  found  their  property 

ij  sold,  and  their  houses  occupied  by  the  purchasers  of  national 

domains.     Finally,  it  was  essential,  in  reserving  the  high  civil 

dignities  of  the  courts  for  the  great  names  of  the  monarchy, 

to  create  for  the  marshals  'and  generals,  the  assiduous  refugees 

of  the  Empire,  a  certain  number  of  military  dignities,  which 

would  give  them,  near  the  person  of  the  new  master,  the 

I  honours  and  the  salaries  of  that  high  service  of  the  palace  which 

J  they  had  preferred  to  their  fidelity. 

J  The  militaiy  household  of  the  King  of  France  was  esta- 

blished in  conformity  with  all  these  exigencies. 


XII. 

The  King  re-established  his  military  household,  such  as'it 
had  existed  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIY,  and  before  the  reforms 
which  the  paternal  economy  of  Louis  XVI.  had  made  in  this 
armed  luxury  of  the  court,  consisting  of  gardes  du  corps,  chevau- 
Ugers,  numsquetaires,  haUebardierSy  cent-suisses,  gardes-de-larporte^ 
and  gardes  de  Monsieur,  comte  d'Artois.  The  rank  of  officer  in 
the  army,  held  by  each  private  soldier  of  these  corps,  their 
privileges  of  garrison,  of  court  and  of  palace,  their  led  horses ; 
rich  uniforms,  and  residence  exclusively  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  the  pay  of  a  private  guardsman  being  equal 
to  that  of  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  the  daily  familiarity  of  the 
King  and  the  princes,  the  hunting  parties,  journeys,  and  grand 
military  ceremonies, — in  short,  the  hope  of  seeing,  in  the  course 
of  time,  all  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  new  army  of  the 
monarchy  chosen  from  this  nursery  of  young  noblemen ;  and, 
above  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  eagerness  for  novelty 
and  disinterested  enthusiasm  of  the  royalist  youth  for  the 
royalty  of  the  princes  who  had  reigned  over  their  fathers,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  in  a  few  days  carried  thousands  of  young 

0  o 
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men,  of  the  noble  and  rich  families  throughout  all  France,  to 
Paris,  for  the  pnrpose  of  enrolling  themselves.    There  was  not 
one  illnstrioas  house  of  ancient  aristocracy,  not  a  hotel  of  the 
faubourg  Saint  Germain,  not  a  chateau  of  the  most  remote 
province,  not  a  fireside  of  honourable  citizenship  in  the  towns 
of  the  yarioos  departments,  that  did  not  furnish  a  son  to  this 
voluntary  recruiting  of  the  King's  guard.     In  a  few  weeks, 
these  corps  were  completed,  monnted,  armed,  disciplined,  and 
exercised.    They  astonished  Paris  by  the  elegance  of  their 
costome,  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  insolence  of  their 
bearing.    The  taste  for  arms  and  hereditary  personal  valour 
(nsosd  in  the  nobility  of  the  provinces,  and  transmitted  from 
father  to  son),  and  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  these  military  and 
chivalric  races,  at  once  transformed  this  SUte  of  the  aristocracy 
into  a  pretorian  guard  of  royalty.     Admired  by  Paris,  envied 
by  the  army,  often  rallied  and  frequently  challenged  by  the 
disbanded  officers  of  Napoleon,  these  young  men  rivalled  in 
insolence  and  bravado  the  veterans  who  taunted  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  privileges,  their  opinions,  their  youth.     As  well 
practised  in  small  sword  combats  as  the  others  were  in  battles 
and  victories,  they  every  day  had  numerous  encounters  with 
the  isoldiers  of  the  Empire ;  and  kilKng  or  wounding  a  great 
number  cf  their  adveisaries,  they  soon  caused  their  swords  to  be 
respeeted.     But  this  germ  of  preference  and  of  division  between 
the  two  classes  and  the  two  armies,  from  the  first  day,  difiused 
diseord  between  them,  and  spread  disaffection  through  the 
old  army.    The  necessity  hr  economy,  to  maintain  the  court 
and  new  militarf  corps,  weighed  heavily  on  the  inmiense  list  of 
Napoleon's  offieers,  already  disproportioned  to  the  requirements 
of  peace,  and  the  now  restricted  recruiting  of  Prance  within  its 
limits.    Fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  officers,  of  every  rank,  re- 
dueed  to  half-pay,  carried  into  all  the  towns  and  villus,  their 
feelings  of  dissatis&ction  at  the  interruption  of  their  career, 
and  the  complaints  ef  their  diminished  means  of  existence. 
Being  placed  in  more  direct  connection  with  the  people  than 
the  nolxlity,  these  half-pay  officers,  who  had  sprung  from  the 
the  humblest  families,  and  were  now  mingled  with  all  the 
rural  populatMNEis,  first  inspired  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bour- 
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bons,  and  became  the  active  genn  of  a  secret  maitary  and  popu- 
lar conspiracy,  in  which  democracy  and  despotism  were  to  unite 
against  the  Restoration  and  against  liberty. 

The  chiefs  of  the  household  troops  of  the  King,  were  chosen,, 
with  a  politic  impartiality,  by  Louis  XVIII.,  from  amongst  the 
marshals  of  the  Empire  and  the  great  names  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  Marshal  Berthier  and  Marshal  Marmont  were  ap- 
pointed captains  of  the  guards,  together  with  the  Dukes  de 
Luxembourg  and  the  I>uke  d'Havre.  The  musketeers  and 
light-horse  were  also  commanded  by  generals  of  the  Imperial 
epoch.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  re-assumed  the  ancient  titles  of  heads  of  their 
houses,  and  of  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss,  of  the  infantry, 
the  dragoons,  and  of  the  hussars.  The  army  became  remoulded 
with  ail  the  traditions  of  the  antique  military  state  of  France, 
and  with  all  the  ofllcers  of  the  emigration,  of  the  army  of 
Condi,  or  of  the  navy,  which  the  Revolution,  banishment,  dis^ 
gust  Gt  old  age  had  driven  from  the  ranks  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Rank,  pensions,  and  military  decorations  retro- 
verted  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  recompense,  in  past  times, 
doubtftd  services,  questionable  fidelities,  ridiculous  incapacities, 
and  claims  which  were  in  some  way  justifiable  and  in  others 
false.  Titles,  honours,  and  the  puhlic  money  were  all  at  the 
mercy  of  the  veterans  of  the  Restoration,  and  Paris  presented, 
the  odd  spectacle  of  an  exhumed  century  starting  from  oblivion, 
"svith  its  names,  its  opinions,  and  costumes,  to  come  and  snatch 
away  or  beg  tiie  favours  of  another  centiuy.  Ridicule  began 
to  get  the  better  of  the  respect  of  the  people,  on  beholding  this 
retinue  of  decay,  of  fidelity,  and  of  beggary  at  the  doors  of  the 
ministers  and  of  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons.  The  King  him- 
self laughed  at  it,  but  commanded  his  misters  to  lavish  on 
them  every  compensation  and  all  substantial  or  honorary  favours, 
so  as  to  pot  a  stop  to  all  complaints  of  ingratitude  f^om  the 
royalists  around  him,  and  thud  have  it  in  his  power  to  refuse 
them  his  politics,  by  giving  up  to  them  his  treasures  and  his 
toys, 

Oeneral  Dupont,  whom  the  King  had  retained  as  minister 
of  war,  to  execute  the  severities  of  the  disbanding,  reduced  the 
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army  to  200,000  men.  This  m3  quite  enoagh  for  a  eoontiy, 
nrhich  at  that  moment  supported  800,000  foreign  soldiers,  and 
was  negociating  for  peace  as  eagerly  as  if  seeking  terms  of 
capitulation.  But  the  transition  from  an  universal  monarchy 
which  kept  in  pay  and  recruited  a  million  of  men,  to  a  limited 
and  pacific  monarchy,  which  had  also  to  make  good  the  arrears 
of  its  conquest  and  the  indemnities  of  its  glory,  weighed 
fatally  on  the  nation ;  and  this  burden  was  unjustly  brought  to 
bear  on  the  new  Government,  which  was  innocent  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  and  of  the  penury  of  France. 

XIIL 

Even  peace,  the  first  promise  of  the  King,  was  so  retarded, 
and  met  with  so  many  diflficulties,  that  the  public  began  to  lose 
all  patience.  The  provinces  under  military  occupation  were 
ground  down,  levied  upon,  and  exhausted  by  the  foreign  troops 
cantoned  on  the  soil,  and  Paris  ^-as  humilitated  by  the  presence 
of  the  armies  of  the  North,  which  were  encamped  in  its  gar- 
dens and  parks.  But  the  Bonapartist  and  senatorial  faction,' 
which  had  gradually  gained  on  the  ear  of  Alexander,  made  him 
impose,  as  the  first  condition  of  peace,  the  proclamation  of  a 
constitutional  charter,  which  was  to  constitute  a  guarantee  for 
the  past  and  a  pledge  for  the  future. 

The  King  at  last  decided  on  appointing  commissioners, 
chosen  in  almost  equal  proportions  from  amongst  those  in  his 
private  confidence,  the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
the  ancient  senators,  to  determine  the  basis  of  the  considtution, 
and  deliberate  on  the  terms  of  its  construction.  These  were 
the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu,  his  private  and  confidential  minister ; 
M.  Ferrand,  his  doctrinal  theoretician,  and  the  upholder  of  his 
absolute  prerogativo ;  M.  Beugnot,  the  negociator  of  his  con 
cessions ;  to  whom  he  added  MM.  Barth61emy,  Barb^  Marbois, 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  Fontanes,  Gamier,  Pastoret,  Semonville, 
Marshal  Serrurier,  Blancart  de  Bailleul,  Bois  Savary,  Cha- 
baud  Latour,  Olausel  de  Coussergues,  Duchesne,  Duhamel, 
Faget  de  Baure,  Felix  Faulcon,  Laine,  and  d'Ambray,  chan- 
cellor of  France,  the  greater  part  being  pure  royalists,  some  of 
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^^f  men  of  the  Fructidor,  proscribed  for  their  premature 
^yalism,  or  for  their  heroic  opposition  to  the  revolutionaiy  ex- 
cessSi ;  and  41so  others,  such  as  Lain6  and  his  colleagues,  the 
zealous  advocates  of  liberty  and  moderation  under  the  ancient 
forms  of  royalty ;  all  enemies  of  the  Imperial  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  favourably  disposed  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
nation  with  the  family  of  the  Bourbons.  This  was  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  conference,  commissioned  to  prepare  the  preli- 
Dainaries  of  the  grand  treaty  of  pacification,  between  the  races 
and  ideas,  which  had  been  at  war  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  grand  council  of  royalty  and  modern 
liberty.  But  the  King  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  allow 
or  to  reject,  to  sign  or  to  expunge,  the  clauses  of  this  treaty, 
and  wished  the  charter  to  remain  subject  to  his  will»  even  after 
he  should  have  promulgated  it. 

A  few  sittings,  hurried  on  by  the  imperative  instigation  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  declared. that  his  troops  should 
not  quit  Paris  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the  charter, 
sufficed  for  the  discussion  and  drawing  up  of  this  document, 
and  the  King  signed  it,  with  the  formal  and  repeated  reserva- 
tion, that  this  right  of  the  people,  was  a  gift  and  concession  of 
the  throne,  thus  reserving  the  power,  as  he  had  done  at  Com- 
pi^gne,  to  restore  to  its  original  extent  the  absolute  authority 
of  which  he  now  abandoned  a  part. 

The  following  is  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Bourbons 
and  the  nation,  of  which  no  one  then  contested  the  wisdom, 
which  every  one  thought  irrevocable,  which  was  sufficient  for 
the  authority  of  the  throne  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  time, 
which  served  as  the  moral  foundation  for  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  traditional  and  of  temporary  monarchy,  and  which 
would  have  supported  the  government  much  longer,  based  as 
it  was  on  two  different  rights  and  two  epochs,  if  the  impatience 
of  the  King  with  the  agitations  of  the  people  had  not  sapped 
the  foundations  of  his  own  monarchy. 

FUBLTO  BIGHT  OF  THE  FBENCH. 

<<  The  French  are  all  equals  in  the  presence  of  the  law, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  titles  elsewhere. 
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'« Tha^  ooDljnbiite  wxthout  disdnctjon,  ia  proportion  to  their 
property,  to  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

"  They  are  all  equally  eligible  for  civil  and^militajy  em- 
ployment 

**  Their  indiTidiial  liberty  is  likewise  gaaranteed ;  and  no 
person  can  be  pnwecuted  or  arrested,  except  in  the  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  and  in  the  form  which  it  prescribes. 

"  Every  one  may  profess  his  rehgion  with  equal  liberty*  and 
have  the  same  protection  for  his  form  of  worship. 

"Nevertheless,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  apostolic  religioan 
is  the  religion  of  the  State. 

''The  ministers  oi  the  Roman  Catholic  and  apostdic 
religion,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  forms  of  worship, 
riiall  alone  receive  salaries  from  the  royal  tieasuxy. 

"The  French  have  the  right  to  print  and. publish  their 
opinions,  conforming  to  the  laws,  which  are  £eamed  to  repress 
the  abuse  of  this  liberty. 

"All  properties  are  inviolable,  without  excepting  those 
which  are  called  national;  the  law  allowing  no  cUfferenoe 
between  tibem. 

**  The  State  may  require  the  sacriBce  of  a  property,  on 
account  of  the  puUic  interest,  legally  proved,  but  with  a 
previous  indemniiication.  . 

"  All  inquiry  as  to  the  opinions  or  votes  given,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  is  interdicted.  The  same  oblivion  is 
commanded  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  required  of  the 
dtizona. 

"  CoDScription  is  abolished.  The  mode  of  recraiting  the 
army  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea  is  determined  by  a  law*'* 

FOBMS  OF  THB  OOVEBNMENT  OF  THE  KING. 

**  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolahk  and  sacred.  The 
ministers  are  responsible*.  To  the  King  aLMie  belongs  the 
executive  power. 

"  The  King  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  commands 
the  forces  by  land  and  by  sea,  declares  war,  makes  the  treaties 
of  peaee,  of  aUiance  and  of  eomm^xse,  makes  ail  appomtments 
*o  the  offices  of  pubUc  administralMii,  and  make»  neoSBiaqr 
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regulatioDS  and  ordinances  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
the  safety  of  the  State. 

"  The  legisktive  povier  is  exercised  collectively,  by  the 
King,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Chamber  of  the  Deputies 
of  tbD  departments. 

**  The  King  proposes  the  law. 

"  The  proposition  of  the  law  is  carried,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  King,  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  or  to  that  of  the  Deputies, 
except  the  law  of  taxes,  which  must  first  be  addressed  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  Deputies. 

"  Every  law  must  be  freely  discussed  and  voted  for  by  the 
minority  of  each  of  the  two  Chambers. 

"  The  Chambers  have  power  to  entreat  the  King  to  propose 
a  law  on  any  subject  whatsoever,  and  to  indicate  to  him  what- 
ever may  appear  to  them  advisable  that  the  law  shall  contain. 

"  This  demand  may  be  made  by  each  of  the  two  Chambers ; 
but  after  having  been  discussed  in  private  committee,  it  shall 
not  be  sent  to  tlie  other  Chamber  by  the  one  which  ^lall  have 
proposed  it,  until  after  a  delay  of  ten  days. 

"  If  the  proposition  is  adopted  by  the  other  Chamber,  it 
shall  be  placed  belbre  the  eyes  of  the  King.  If  it  is  rejected, 
it  cannot  be  brought  forward  again  during  the  tmrne  sessicm. 

**  The  King  alone  sanctions  and  promulf^s  the  lows. 

**  The  civil  list  is  fixed  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  reign 
by  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Legislature  since  the  accession  of 
the  King." 

OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PEERS. 

**  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  an  'essential  portion  of  tbe 
tive  pcmer. 

'  It  is  convoked  by  <he  King  at  the  same  time  as  liie 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  departments.  The  session  of  the 
one  eommenoes  and  termmates  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
other. 

**  Every  assembly  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  shall  be 
held  oat  of  the  period  of  tiie  session  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  or  which  shall  not  be  oidered  by  the  King,  is  iUtegal 
and  null  in  every  reqpeet. 
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"The  nomination  of  the  peers  of  France  belongs  to  tlie 
King.  Their  number  is  unlimited.  He  can  ybtj  their  digni- 
ties, appoint  them  for  life,  or  make  them  hereditaiy  according 
to  his  will* 

*  The  peers  take  their  seats  in  the  Chamber  at  t>jfenty-fiTe 
years  of  age,  but  cannot  take  a  part  in  the  deliberations  till 
thirty 

*'  The  Chancellor  of  France  is  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and  in  his  absence  a  peer  nominated  by  the  King. 

**  The  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  are  peers  by  right  of  birth;  they  sit  immediately  after  the 
President,  but  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations  till  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

**  The  princes  cannot  take  their  seats  in  the  dhamber  but 
by  order  of  the  King,  expressed  every  session  by  a  message, 
under  pain  of  nullifying  everything  which  has  been  done  in 
their  presence. 

*«  All  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  shall  be 
held  in  private. 

**  The  Chamber  of  Peers  have  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of 
'  high  treason,  and  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the  state,  whish 
shall  be  defined  by  law. 

**  No  peer  can  be  arrested  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
Chamber,  nor  tried  but  by  it  in  criminal  matters." 

OF  THE  GHAHBEB  OF  DEPUTIES  OF  THE  DEPABTMENTS. 

''The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  composed  of  deputies 
elected  by  the  Electoral  Colleges,  the  organization  of  which  will 
be  determined  by  the  laws. 

'*  Each  department  will  have  the  same  number  of  deputies 
that  it  has  had  up  to  the  present  time. 

"The  deputies  shall  be  elected  for  five  years,  in  such 
manner  that  the  Chamber  shall  be  renewed  eveiy  year  by 
one  fifth. 

**No  deputy  can  be  admitted  into  the  Chamber  who  is 
not  forty  years  of  age,  and  unless  he  pays,  in  direct  iaxesv  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  francs. 

"The  electors  who  concur  in  the. nomination  of  deputies 
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cannot  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  unless  they  pay  a  direct  con- 
tribution of  three  hundred  francs,  and  unless  they  are  thirty 
years  of  age. 

"  The  presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges  shall  be  nominated 
bj  the  King,  and  from  law  members  of  the  college. 

"  One  half  at  least  of  the  deputies  shall  be  chosen  from 
amongst  eligible  persons  who  are  politically  domiciled  in  the 
department. 

'*  The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  nominated 
by  the  King,  from  a  list  of  five  members  presented  by  the 
Chamber. 

*'  The  sittings  of  the  Chamber  are  public ;  but  the  requi- 
sition of  five  members  will  suffice  to  constitute  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house. 

"  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  a  law,  unless  it  has  been 
proposed,  or  agreed  to,  by  the  King,  and  sent  back  and  discussed 
in  committee. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  receives  all  propositions  of  tax- 
ation ;  and  it  is  only  after  Uiese  propositions  have  been  admitted, 
that  they  can  be  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

"  No  tax  can  be  established,  or  collected,  unless  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  Chambers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  King. 

"  The  land  tax  is  only  agreed  to  from  year  to  year.  The 
indirect  taxes  may  be  agreed  to  for  several  years. 

"  The  King  convokes  both  Chambers  every  year.  He  pro- 
rogues them,  and  may  dissolve  that  of  the  deputies  of  depart- 
ments :  but  in  this  case  he  must  convoke  another  within  the 
space  of  three  months. 

"  No  arrest  of  person  can  be  exercised  against  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  session,  and  for  six  weeks  before 
and  after.  -^. 

<'No  member  of  the  Chamber  can,  during  the  session,  be 
prosecuted  or  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge,  except  in  case  of 
flagranti  delicto,  until  the  permission  of  the  Chamber  has  been 
first  obtained. 

'*  No  petition  to  either  of  the  Chambers  can  be  made  and 
presented  except  in  writing.  The  law  forbids  the  petitioner  to 
present  in  person  and  at  the  bar/'. 
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OF  THB  1CIHI8TEB8. 

"  The  Ministers  may  be  members  of  the  Chamber  <tf  Peers, 
or  the  Ghamberof  Depatiet.  Th^  have,  further,  admnsion  to 
both  Ohamben  eqoaUj,  and  BQiBt  be  heard  whtiL  thej  ^iaiiiaod  it 

«<  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the  right  of  impeaching 
the  miaisters  of  the  crown,  aad  of  arzaigning  them  b^iaie  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  which  alone  is  competent  to  try  them. 

"  They  can  only  beimpeaahed  oa  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
orofpecolatioo." 

OF  THE  ORDER  OF  JUSTICE. 

'*  AH  justice  emaoaies  fn>m  the  King :  it  is  administered 
in  his  name  by  judges  nominated  and  instituted  by  him. 

"  The  judges  appointed  by  the  King  aio  ixvemoveable. 

''  The  ordinary  courts  and  tdbunais  actually  in  pTiatmu^A 
are  preserved.  Nothing  connected  with  them  shall  be  changed 
but  by  virtue  of  a  law. 

'*  The  actual  in^tution  of  the  judges  of  commerce  is  pre- 
served. 

**  The  jjistioe  of  peace  is  also  preserved.  The  justices  of 
peace,  ai^lioqgh  nominated  by  the  King,  are  not  iiremoveable. 

"  No  (me  can  be  dquived  of  his  natural  judges.  Conse- 
quently there  can  be  no  creation  of  eztraordiQary  commissioii^s 
and  tribunals.  Under  this  denomination  are  not  comprised 
the  courts  of  High  Commission,  should  their  ce-estahlishmeac 
be  thought  necessary. 

"Pleadings  in  criminal  matters  shall  be  public,  unless 
this  publicity  should  be  dangerous  to  good  order  and  public 
monls:  in  which  case  the  tribunal  will  dedajBa  it  bj  a 
judgment. 

*'  The  institution  of  juries  is  preserved.  Sack  changes  as 
a  longer  experience  may  render  neceasaxj  can  only  be  effected 

"  The  penalty  of  confiscation  is  abolished,  and  csainot  be 
re  established. 

**  The  King  has  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  and  also  of  com- 
muting punishment. 
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^  The  ciYil  code,  and  the  law  aciaially  in  existence,  yibkh 
are  not  contiAiy  to  the  preseol  Charter,  nbsiR  jsemam  in  force, 
I      until  it  shall  be  l^gallj  derogsted  bom.** 

'  PRIVATE  EIGHTS  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  STATE. 

I  ^'Militaiy  loen  <m  active  service,   retired   officers  and 

soldiers,  endows,  officers,  and  soldiers  enjoying  pensioiis,  shall 
preserve  their  ranks,  honours,  and  pensions. 

**  The  puhHc  debt  is  guaranteed.  Every  sort  of  engage- 
ment made  hy  the  State  with  its  creditors  is  inviokble. 

**The  ancient  nobility  will  i^sume  their  titles,  and  the 
new  will  i^^eserve  theirs.  The  King  creates  ruDblemen  at  his 
own  mil:  but  he  only  grants  them  rank  and  honors,  without 
any  exemptkoi  from  Ihe  burthens  and  duties  of  society. 

'*  The  Legion  of  Honour  is  maintained.  The  King  wik 
determine  its  interior  regulations  and  decoration. 

''  The  oolonies  viU  be  governed  by  special  laws  and  regu 
lations. 

"  The  King  and  his  successors  vdll  swear,  at  the  solemnity 
of  their  coronation,  faithfully  to  observe  the  present  Constitu- 
tional Charter. 

** Given  at  Paris,  4th  JvnQ»  year  of  gmoa  1814»aad  the 
19th  of  our  reign« 

*<{Signed)  Low. 

And  lower  down, 
'.\  <' The  Minister  Secv0(aa7<tfStato» 

^    '  ^*{Signed)    Tnn  Abbs  sb  MosTBaacsou;" 

XIV. 

From  this  act  may  be  said  to  date  those  political  truths 
which  then  £rst  he^m  to  operate  between  the  Bpidt  of  the 
-fw^  and  the  pretensions  of  kings.  With  the  exo^tion  of 
the  siBoere  and  serious  liberty  of  conscMnee,  irreooneilablB 
widi&state  reii|^on,  which  pays  cue  mt  two  bans  of  wocship 
and  pcosenbas  the  others*  all  the  constitiitional  liberties  weie 
therein  prodauned  and  guaranteed.  It  was  tfaeact  cf  liir^iiof 
the  new  neginie,  baptized  in  blood  on  the  aca£bld»  and  on  (to 
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— _— ___^ ______ ^ , s I 

field  of  battle,  for  twenty-five  years  past,  in  contrast  with  the  \ 
old  regime  which  fell  to  pieces  in  1789.  It  was  a  seconct 
Henri  IV.  repudiating  his  old  faith  upon  a  throne,  and  con- 
fessing the  dogmas  of  a  new  one.  Boyaltj  triumphant  in 
appearance  was  subjugated  even  by  its  return  to  power ;  and 
adopted  the  manners,  the  rights,  the  language,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  vanquished. 

This  act  satisfied  France ;  only  two  murmurs  bein^  heard 
against  it,  which  were,  however,  stifled  in  the  general  joy. 
One  of  these  murmurs  arose  from  the  old  royalists,  and  iivas 
expressed  by  a  man  who  since  then  has  become  celebrated  and 
important, — M.  de  Villele,  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse,  imbued 
widi  the  feudal  and  absolute  spirit  of  the  south.  The  other 
was  from  Camot,  Fouch^,  some  friends  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  some  dismissed  courtiers  of  Imperial  despotism ;  some  of 
them  sincere  in  their  shadowy  liberalism,  and  the  others 
affecting  to  throw  themselves  into  the  most  ultra-constitutional 
doctrines,  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  lost  despotism, 

XV. 

Mens,  de  Villele  dared  to  write : — "  The  general  exhaus- 
tion wil],  perhaps,  allow  this  work  of  selfishness  and  short- 
sightedness to  make  progress  for  some  time ;  but  on  the  first 
shock  it  will  crumble,  and  we  shall  return  to  revolution. 

<*  Let  us  keep  the  institutions  that  are  most  suitable  to  us ; 
let  us  have  the  wisdom  and  the  noble  pride  to  believe  that 
they  are  equally  good  for  us  as  those  of  our  neighbours  are  for 
them,  and  let  us  not  think  that  we  are  any  more  compelled 
than  they  are  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  a  model  of  our 
constitution. 

"  Intelligence  has  made  great  progress  in  Franqe.  Biches 
and  instruction  are  there  spread  amongst  all  classes.  The  wish 
to  see  merit  turn  to  the  glory  and  the  profit  of  our  country  is 
engraved  in  eveiy  heart.  Let  us  make  in  the  regime  under 
which  we  live  the  changes  indicated  by  time :  let  us  re-estab* 
lish  all  that  is  susceptible  of  being  re-established.  Let  as  be 
moderate  in  our  innovations.    The  declaration  of  the  King, 
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^'hich  no\v  occupies  us,  is  almost  entirely  formed  upon  the  coi^- 
stitution  already  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  work  is  not 
then  the  work  of  the  King ;  but  that  of  a  body  which,  as  all 
France  knows,  had  not  the  capacity  to  do  it 

•*  Have  they  not  made  experiments  enough  upon  us, — those 
men  by  whom  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  directed  too  long  ? 
Have  we  not  sacrificed,  in  maintaining  the  fatal  ideas  of  these 
empirics,  wealth  and  generations  enough  ?    What  has  resulted 
from  their  science,  and  from  the  confidence  we  have  had  in 
their  promises?    The  devastation  of  the  world  and  the  inva- 
sion of  our  country!     Political  institutions  are  not  thrown  into 
a  moiild,  and  cannot  be  founded  upon  theories  t  of  this  we  have 
had  sufficiently  long  experience.     Let  us  return  to  the  consti- 
tution of  our  lathers, — to  that  which  is  conformable  to  our 
national  character,  which  is  in  accordance  with  our  opinions, 
which  is  engraved  in  indelible  traces  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Frenchmen.     The  parts  of  our  ancient  organization  which  have 
suffered,  will  cost  us  less  to  repair  than  the  new  institutions 
would  cost  us  to  establish.    Experience  and  public  opinion 
command  the  first  of  these  measures,  and  combine  to  cause 
the  rejection  of  the  others.*' 

xvr. 

These  murmurs  were  lost  iii  the  general  impatience  to  see 
the  soil  of  tlie  country  evacuated  by  the  foreign  armies.  On 
the  30th  of  May  the  camion  of  the  Invalides  announced  to 
France  that  the  preliminary  treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  the  government  of  the  King,  was  signed.  The 
Count  d'Artois  had  prejudged  it  too  hastily  by  the  convention 
of  the  23rd  of  April.  This  prince  had  given  all  the  pledges 
of  a  more  fieivourable  negociation  into  the  hands  of  France  and 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  only  to  ratify  this 
hurried  act.  He  forestalled  the  approachmg  treaties  of  Vienna, 
where  anti-French  and  monarchical  Europe  was  going  to  recon- 
stitute itself,  with  arms  in  its  hands ;  and  where  France,  in 
appearance  more  independent  and  more  respected,  would  only 
have  the  honour  of  deliberating  on  its  own  abasement. 
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This  treaty  of  Paris  declared: —  1 

"That  there  will  be  perpetual  peace  and  amity  botw wan  the  | 
King  of  France,  the  Emperor  of  Aostria,  and  hss  allies. 

"  That  France  will  retnm  withm  its  iimifs  of  Jsnuazy  1st,  | 
1793,  with  the  exception  of  some  changes  tm  its  froixtiefra,  in 
the  departments  of  the  North,  of  Sambre  and  Mease,  of  Xa 
Moselle,  of  La  Sarre,  and  of  the  Lower  Bhme ;  excepting  also 
the  conservati6n  of  Malhonse,  Ay^non,  Montb^Iiard,  und  the 
Sous-prefecture  of  Chamb€ry. 

"  That  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  guaranteed  ta  nH 
by  the  States  bordering  en  1^  river,  woald  be  r^i^tecl  by  the 
future  congress. 

<*  That  Holkmd,  placed  under  tlie  so^ere^nty  of  ^tt»  Hoose 
(^  Orange,  would  recmve  9^  increase  of  territory. 

"  That  all  the  States  of  G^tnany  would  be  independ^t, 
and  united  by  a  federal  alliance. 

**  That  Switzerlimd  woftld  remain  indepen^nt. 

"That  Italy,  exclusive  of  the  part  belongii^  to  Austria, 
would  be  composed  of  sovereign  States. 

"That  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  would 
become  British  possessions. 

"That  France  should  recover  her  ancient  colonies,  except 
the  islands  of  Tobago,  Saint  Lucie,  the  Isle  of  France,  Ro 
drigues,  and  the  Lecbelles,  which  she  would  give  up  to  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  all  the  forts  and  estaUdelanents  depending 
l^ereon. 

"  That  France  should  refrain  from  every  sort  of  fortification 
in  the  territories  sba  woald  recover  in  India,  and  sboald  only 
keep  on  foot  tbet«  a  number  of  solii^Mrs  necessary  to  mamtain 
the  police. 

"  That  the  right  of  fishing,  on  the  great  bank,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Kewfoundknd,  as  well  as  in  the  GvH  of  Ssmt 
Lawrence,  should  be  restored  to  France. 

**  That  France  would  divide  with  the  allied  powers,  all  the 
ships  and  v«8S^,  anned  and  unarmed,  whidi  were  in  the 
ntaritime  places  ceded  by  her. 

**  That  this  diviskm  woidd  take  place  m  the  proportiOD  of 
one  third  for  the  powers  whose  property  those  traces  ribottld! 
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become^  sod  two  thirds   for  Fraaee,  y^aeh  would  ftErther 
renounce  all  right  to  the  fleet  in  the  TexeL 

'<  That  no  individnal  belonging  to  the  conntriea  ceded  or 
restored  codd  be  -  proaecated  for  his  acts  er  his  opinions 
anrterior  to  this  treaty/' 

The  treaty  of  Paris  farther  declared,  in  additional  articles, 
the  annnlment  of  two  treaties  of  180&  and  1801^,  in  favonr  of 
Austria ;  the  concurrence  of  France  with  England  in  the  abo- 
lition of  Negro  slayerf ;  the  pajment  of  the  debts  of  our  pri- 
soners of  war;  tJoie  reidety  of  seqnesliations  placed,  since  1792, 
on  the  real  asid  perBonal  property  of  the  subjects  of  the  two 
goremnients,  the  promise  of  an  approaching  convention  of 
comni«eroe>  the  ammlmeKit,  in  favour  of  Prussia,  of  engage- 
ments, piiblie  or  private,  Altered  into  by  that  power,  towards 
France  since  the  peace  of  B&le;  and  as  regariA  Bissia,  the 
nominatkm  of  a  commission  charged  with  the  examination  and 
liquidation  of  the  peeaniarf  claims  of  the  Duchy  of  Waisaw 
on  the  government  of  France. 

The  treaty  also  contained  five  secret  articles,  hyr  which 
France  boand  herself  to  recognise  in  advance  the  distribution 
which  the  allies  might  make  amongst  tiiemselves  of  l^e  terri- 
tories given  up  by  France ;  and  consented  that  an  increase  of 
territory  should  be  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Hhine  and  the  Scheldt. 

XVII. 

A  cry  arose,  which  has  Veen  prolonged  to  this  day,  i^ainst 
those  concessioas  of  France,  in  ceding  a  triiling  portion  of  her 
coionies,  refndning  from  an  armed  competition  with  the  English 
in  India,  and,  finally,  consenting  to  give  up  Malta,  this  bolwark 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  E&^and.  This  was  fergetting  the 
actual  sitnatioik  ol  Fnmce,  disarmed,  prostrated,  and  con- 
qnered,  before  a  millioii  of  vicfeorious  invaders.  It  was  requiring 
from  deleat  moie  than  woold  have  been  required  from  victory; 
it  i»as  nfvomMag  Lotus  XVIII.  with  the  fatal  and  imperious 
expiation  of  the  faults  d  the  Emperor.  What  oouM  he  have 
done,  and  what  could  France  have  done  without  him?    In 
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what  respect  did  his  presence  on  the  throne  of  hisancestors  aggn 
Tate  the  ransom  of  his  ooontry,  that  an  ambition,  of  which  he  wfts 
innocent,  had  delivered,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
Europe  ?   Had  Louis  XVIII.  not  been  at  Paris,  inrould  France 
have  been  more  free  and  more  powerful  to  discuss  her  cob- 
ditions  ?    Would  the  sovereigns  and  their  armies  have  granted 
to  France  without  a  chief,  or  to  France  under  the  goaniianship 
of  an  Austrian  regency,  or  to  France  fighting  behind  the  Lioire, 
and  on  the  plateau  of  her  central  mountains,  with  her  last 
remains  of  an  army,  conditions  more  favourable  than  the^ 
granted  her  to  a  king  deriving  his  blood  and  origin  from  her, 
and  the  restorer  of  a  moderate  monarchy  ?    Had  not  Napoleon 
himself,  when  his  power  and  glory  were  in  the  ascendant,  ceded 
his  colonies,  sold  the  immense  empire  of  Louisiana,  bartered 
Venice  with  Austria,  guaranteed  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
to  Austria  and  Russia,  and  left  this  same  island  of  Malta  and 
Sicily  to  the  English  ?     Bonapartism,  the  only  culpable  party 
in  all  these  reverses,  iniquitously  cast  them  on  the  Bourbons. 
Liberalism  repeated  these  reproaches  without  comprehending 
them.    The  opposition  to  the  Restoration  commenced  on  that 
day,  as  all  systematic  oppositions  do,  by  ingratitude  and  bad 
faith. 

XVIIL 

In  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  Ionian  islands,  Hamburg,  and 
Magdeburg,  still  occupied  by  60,000  French  troops,  were 
released  from  blockade,  and  restored  to  the  allied  powers. 
The  troops  returned  from  these  useless  fortresses,  where  the 
short-sighted  indecision  of  Napoleon  had  left  them  shut  up, 
while  he  was  vainly  demanding  new  battalions  from  the  ex- 
hausted soil  to  defend  the  mother  country.    M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who  wished  to  furnish  an  authority  in  his  own  feivoar^  at  a 
later  period,  for  the  diplomatic  allowances  assigned  by  usage  to 
the  negociators  of  treaties  of  territory,  distributed  six  or  eight 
millions,  in  ransom,  to  the  European  diplomatists  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris.    Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  minister, 
Lord  Gastlereagh,  plenipotentiary  of  the  British  goremment, 
M.  de  Nesseliode,  and  M.  de  Hardenberg,  the  one  especially  in 
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°^  the  name  of  Eussia,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Prussia,  received 

^^  each  a  million.    The  ministers  of  secondary  powers  received 

'^1  considerable  sums,  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  courts 

^  they  represented.     This  ransom,  offered  and  accepted  as  the 

tf  ^  price  of  peace,  produced  it  more  promptly,  but  made  it  more 

^\  humiliating.    As  a  precedent,  it  was  shameful ;  as  a  bargain,  it 

^  was  advantageous  to  the  country ;  for  every  day  of  continued 

i^'  occupation  cost  France  more  than  eight  millions. 
ii 

*  XIX. 

<M  The  allied  sovereigns  quitted  Paris,  and  gave  orders  to 

1^  their  armies  to  evacuate  that  city  the  day  after  the  signature 

1,1^  of  the  treaty.    The  Emperor  Alexander  went  to  enjoy  his 

i^  triumphal  popularity  in  London,  before  his  return  to  Russia. 

W  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  repassed  the 

lUfj  Ehine.     Bemadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  for  some  time 

)d  nourished  the  absurd  hope  of  succeeding  Napoleon,  through 

#  the  favour  of  Alexander,  as  the  price  of  his  part  in  the 
!»  hostilities  against  his  own  country,  had  already  retired  as  a 
d  conqueror,  but  with  feelings  of  compunction,  before  the  re- 
proaches of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  reprobation  of '^his  old 
friends.   Moreau  and  Bemadotte  had  been  differently  punished 
for  their  crimes  against  their  country, — one  by  death,  the  other 

ji  by  victory, — both  by  the  reprobation  of  patriotism. 
i 

^  XX. 

»i 

1  The  king  prepared  himself  for  the  first  act  of  his  constitu- 

i'  tionol  reign, — the  opening  of  the  Chambers. 

i  The  silence  of  the  Charter,  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  had 

^  erased  that  body  from  the  list  of  public  powers;  and  the 

^  senators,  feeling  uneasy  or  dismayed  individually,  entreated 

I*  the  favour  of  being  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  from 

I  which  fifty-four  of  them  were  excluded  by  the  decision  of  the 

'  King,  in  remembrance  of  certain  acts  or  opinions  for  which  he 
had  promised  oblivion,  but  not  favour.  The  principal  of  these 
were  Cambaceres,  Chaptal,  Chasset,  Fouche,  whom  private 

D  D 
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favour  could  not  shidd  i^penly  from  the  responsibility  of 
regicide ;  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  Cardinal  Fesch ;  Frani^is 
de  Neufch&teau,  a  too  precocious  poet  duriag  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  punished  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
Hepublic,  and  then  for  the  despotism  of  the  empire ;  Garat, 
who  had  delivered  Louis  XVI.  to  the  executioner,  even  while 
affecting  to  lament  and  shed  tears  oyer  him;  Greg(Hre, 
who  denied  all  participaidon  in  the  death  of  Louis,  but  who 
livowed  his  persevering  adhesion  to  the  Republic;  Roederer, 
the  intrepid  siipporter  of  the  constitutional  throne  on  the  10th 
of  August,  but  whose  name  was  unjustly  proscribed  in  the 
badly  transmitted  memorials  of  that  day,  and  in  the  complaints 
against  the  commune  of  Paris;  and,  lastly,  Sieyes,  the  first 
prophet  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  legislator  who  had 
yielded  the  head  of  a  king  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  the 
director  who  had  plotted  his  own  fall  with  the  ambijtion  dT 
Bonaparte,  and  pre£err«d  despotism  as  an  antidote  of  anarchj. 
All  these  men  withdrew  themselves  for  a  while  into  the  shade, 
but  with  such  titles,  honours,  and  sakhes  as  left  them  nothiag 
to  complain  of  but  oUivion.  Amongst  the  marshals  the  King 
excluded  none  but  those  whose  standing  dated  more  particu- 
larly from  the  Revolution  and  the  Republic ; — Brune,  whom  an 
unjust  and  odious  report  accused  of  having  assisted  in  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  the  decapitation  of  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe,  that  favourite  of  the  queen,  who  had  returned  to 
meet  death  for  friendship's  sake;  Davoust,  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family,  who  had  repudiated  his  descent,  and  taken  his 
rank  in  the  plebeian  army  of  1792  :  Jourdan,  the  conqueror  of 
Fleurus,  who  remained  a  republican  from  conviction,  and  out 
of  respect  for  his  own  exploits ;  Soult,  the  most  consummate 
of  Napoleon's  lieutenants,  suspected  of  a  personal  ambition, 
reaclnng  even  to  the  throne,  and  who  had  prolonged  the 
struggle  at  Toulouse,  by  a  battle  fought,  it  was  said,  more  §at 
his  own  popularity  than  for  the  country ;  and,  lastly,  Victor, 
who  had  hsen  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army,  and  who« 
though  now  slighted  by  the  Bourbons,  was  destined  soon  to 
avenge  this  injustice  by  an  a42t  of  fidelity, — the  true  Tengeanco 
of  the  brave. 
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XXI. 

The  clergy  and  high  nobility  returned  a  large  proportion, 
throogh  their  politics  azkd  the  privilege  <^  the  Church  and  of 
birth,  to  the  ranks  of  the  peerage.  AH  the  great  dignitazies, 
all  the  great  episcopal  sees,  and  all  the  great  names  of  the 
ancient  court  and  of  the  ancifflit  aristocrai^,  obtained  their 
hereditary  restoratiim  in  this  body  of  the  estate,  and  from  this 
indirect  and  constitutional  r^genaaition  of  the  illustrious 
names  of  the  nation,  by  the  i&esh  ennobling  of  venerable  and 
historical  families;  among  which  v^ere  recogzuBed,  mth  a 
certain  |iatnotic  pride,  the  saaiea  of  the  Pengoids,  the 
Lozemes,  the  Clermont-Tonnenres,  as  bish^  of  the  princi- 
pal sees  of  Fiance;  and,  as  distinguiahed  fDr  antii|uity  or 
renown,  the  names  c^  the  d'Elbeu&,  the  Montbwsons,  the  La 
TremoaiUe8»  the  Ohevrevses,  the  BdssaeB,  the  Ekiielieus,  ihe 
Bohaaa,  the  liuzemhoiii^,  the  Oxamonts,  the  Moniemarts, 
the  Noailles,  the  SaJgOrAigaans,  liie  d'Aramonts,  the  D'£bu> 
courts,  the  Fitz-James,  the  Brancas,  the  Duz&s,  the  La 
Vaaguyons,  the  Ohoiseuk,  the  Oo^yB,'theLaBoehe^uQaulds» 
the  Groys,  the  Montmoreneys,  the  L(§vis,  the  IVbilles,  the  La 
Forces,  the  Sauk-Tavaanes,  the  De  Sezes ;  together  with  the 
Keys,  the  Berthiers,  the  Sachets,  the  Mass^nas^  the  Oudinots, 
the  S^raiiers,  tbe  Merti^s,  the  Per^MHis;  and  of  those  men 
who  had  revived  the  civil  oar  mflitaiy  glory  of  France. 

XXIL 

Had  the  legislative  body  been  st^denly  casmkeA,  Boch  » 
it  stood,  it  would  have  needed  no  jmtj^^xog.  Tbe  cmiy  vegir 
dde  who  then  focmfld  part  of  this  national  representation, 
auboidiaale  to  the  auggestioBa  of  the  fHrafsote  of  the  £mpiie, 
r^ired  of  hia  own  aoooid,  and  from  aotivea  of  decency,  fnm 
tlie  presoue  of  the  brother  of  Louis  X  VL,  that  no  ainister 
reooHectkm  might  eadden  the  ears  or  the  eyes  ef  the  new 
Bovereiga.  The  wfaols  of  France  was  then  possessed  of  this 
same&ding.    It  did  not  disdaim  the  deeds  of  its  Bevolntion; 
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but  wished  to  efface  from  the  soil,  and  from  the  pages  of  histoiy, 
the  traces  of  its  dissensions  and  its  vengeances ;  so  that  its 
peace  might  not  be  disturbed  bj  any  phantom  issuing  from  its 
graves. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Chambers  was  fixed  for  the  4th 
of  June  1814 ;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  accompanied  by  all  the 
princes  of  his  house,  repaired  thither,  in  all  the  pomp  of  the 
successors  of  Louis  XIV.  The  more  he  condescended  to  hold 
converse  with  this  national  Parliament,  the  more  he  wished  the 
majesty  of  the  crown  to  shine  resplendent  in  the  midst  of  arms, 
and  at  an  inordinate  height  of  grandeur  above  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  minds  of  all  being  dazzled,  as  well  as  their  hearts 
touched,  they  were  inclined  to  hail  in  him  the  possession  of 
this  prestige,  and  responded  to  the  feeling  which  raUied  the 
nation  around  this  aged  legislator.  The  Emperor  had  feasted 
all  eyes  with  the  pomp  of  arms,  and  they  were  now  glad  to 
hail  the  majesty  of  the  laws.  An  immense-  crowd,  equal  in 
extent  to  that  which  had  welcomed  royalty  on  the  day  of  its  entry 
into  Paris,  thronged  both  banks  of  the  Seine  to  see  the  proces* 
sion  of  the  royal  cortege,  and  to  bless  the  King  for  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  was  going  to  ratify.  The  tribunes  of  the 
legislative  body  were  full  of  the  elite  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
The  peers  and  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  were  col- 
lected together,  and  crowded  into  the  same  place.  A  throne  was 
prepared  for  the  king.  He  appeared,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
palace  resounded  with  unanimous  acclamations ;  some  hailing  the 
re-establishment  of  royalty,  and  others  anxiously  awaiting  from 
his  lips  the  first  consecration  of  liberty.  The  King,  raising  his 
attitude  on  that  day  to  the  haughty  standard  of  the  centuries 
of  miyesty  represented  by  his  name,  and  illuming  the  whole 
group  of  die  royal  family,  and  of  the  dignitaries  who  surrounded 
him,  with  the  real  and  predominant  brilliancy  of  his  intellect, 
seated  himself  on  his  throne,  and,  evidently  affected,  bowed 
with  dignity  before  the  acclaxnations  of  the  legislators,  who 
remained  standing.  Tears  flowed  from  the  aged  men  and  the 
ladies  in  the  tribunes,  the  companions  of  his  long  exile,  whom 
they  had  followed  when  wandering  and  dethroned,  at  the  sight 
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of  this  first  coronation  of  the  King,  and  all  political  dissent 
vanished  before  unanimity  of  feeling. 

XXIIL 

Louis  XVIII.  was  desirous  of  writing  by  himself,  and 
without  the  assistance  or  concurrence  of  any  of  his  ministers, 
the  speech  he  had  to  make  to  the  Chambers ;  and,  as  a  literary 
man,  he  found  with  equal  pride  and  happiness,  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  an  opportunity,  rare  for  a  king,  of  displaying  the  talent 
with  which  nature  and  study  had  endowed  him.  More  than 
this,  he  knew  that  the  heart  is  the  true  source  of  eloquence : 
his  was  moved,  affected  by  the  past,  and  confidant  in  the 
future.  None  of  his  ministers  or  official  writers  could  have 
found  in  their  reflections  the  pathetic,  true,  and  elevated  tone 
which  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  found  in  his  own  soul.  The 
king  had  studied  his  words ;  but  he  allowed  his  feelings  to 
speak.  His  white  hairs,  his  looks  at  once  mild  and  majestic, 
Ms  gesture  temperate  and  paternal,  his  enunciation  full  of  in- 
flexions which  seemed  to  spring  from  the  heart,  the  sound  of 
his  voice  grave  and  vibrating,  exciting  the  souls  of  others  be- 
cause he  was  himself  excited,  engraved  his  language  in  the  ear 
and  in  the  memory.  A  constrained  silence  seemed  to  anticipate 
the  words  as  they  fell  from  his  hps  ;*and  it  might  be  said,  that  a 
whole  people  awaited  the  revelation  of  their'  fate  in  every  sen' 
tence  he  uttered. 

XXIV. 

**  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  find 
myself  surrounded  in  this  edifice  by  the  great  bodies  of  the 
State,  the  representatives  of  a  nation  which  ceases  not  to  lavish 
upon  me  the  most  affecting  marks  of  regard,  I  congratulate 
myself  on  having  become  the  dispenser  of  the  benefits  which 
Divine  Providence  has  deigned  to  accord  to  my  people, 

'*  I  have  made  a  peace  with  Eussia,  Austria,  England,  and 
Prussia,  in  which  are  comprised  their  allies,  that  is  to  say, 
eveiy  prince  in  Christendom.  The  war  was  universal,  and  the 
reconciliation  is  equally  so. 
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''llie  rank  vilaich  France  has  always  occoped  amoBgsl 
nations,  has  not  been  transferred  to  vbj  other,  and  renudBS 
undividedly  its  own.  All  the  security  acqtdred  by  the  other 
states  equidly  increases  that  of  France,  and  consequently  adds 
to  her  real  power.  What  she  does  not  retain  of  her  con- 
quered territories  ou^t  not  to  be  considered  as  abstracted  from 
her  actual  strength. 

''  The  glory  of  the  French  armies  has  met  wHh  nodu^nu^e ; 
the  monuments  of  their  ralour  exist ;  and  the  ehef-dVeimres  of 
the  arts  belong  to  us  henceforward  by  rights  more  solid  and 
more  isacred  them  those  of  Tictoty. 

"  The  avenues  of  commerce,  so  long  closed,  wfll  soon  be 
free.  The  mailcets  of  France  will  no  longer  be  open  exc^mveiy 
to  the  productions  of  her  own  soil  and  industry.  Those  of  which 
habit  has  constituted  a  want,  m  which  are  necessaiy  to  the 
arts  we  exercise,  will  be  Hormished  to  us  by  the  possessioiis  m 
shall  recoTer.  France  will  therefore  be  no  loBgin^  obliged  to 
depriiro  herself  of  them,  or  to  obtain  them  on  ruinous  condi- 
tions. Our  mann^sKstures  are  about  to  reflourish;  ourmaritiBie 
cities  again  to  resuscitate ;  and  eferything  promises  that  kng 
tranquillity  abroad,  and  a  durable  felicity  within,  will  be  the 
happy  results  of  the  peace. 

'*A  melancholy  recollection,  however,  comes  to  intorupt 
my  joy.  I  was  born,  I  had  flattered  myself,  to  eontinae  all 
my  life  the  most  faithful  suljeet  of  the  best  of  Idngs,  and  to- 
day I  occupy  his  place !  But  at  least  he  is  not  altDgefiier 
dead ;  for  he  survives  in  this  testament,  which  he  destined  for 
the  instruction  of  the  august  and  unfortunate  child  whom  I  was 
destined  to  succeed !  It  was  with  my  eyes  fixed  upm  this 
immortal  work,  penetrated  with  the  feelii^  by  vdoch  it  was 
dictated,  guided  by  the  experienee  and  seomded  by  tiie 
councils  of  several  amongst  you,  that  I  have,  drawn  up  the 
Oenstitutional  Charter,  whoeh  you  are  about  tD  hear  read,  azid 
which  establishes,  upoi^a  solid  basis,  the  prosperity  of  tiro  Stats/- 

XXV 

Tlie  Eing*)i  voioe  was  brolaen  at  this  last  paiagn|ihof  Ids 
speech.    These  allusions  to  a  brother  who  had  peiisfaed  m  IhA 
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cliild-birth  of  lib^7»  <m  nvhjch  he  had  smiled,  and  whieh  had 
sacrificed  him^  as  if  to  punish  him  for  his  yirtne, — ^to  a  Queen, 
and  to  a  child,  the  heir  of  so  many  thrones,  and  of  so  many 
scaffolds  of  his  race, — this  resurrection  of  royalty,  coming  out 
of  banishment  a»  from  a  sepulchre,  in  the  persons  of  relations 
the  nearest  to  the  victims, — ^this  eyangelical  testament  of 
Louis  XVI.  eleyated  by  the  hand  of  the  King,  his  brother,  and 
his  avenger,  like  a  flag  of  peace  between  the  two  parties, — this 
pardon  descending  from  Heaven  in  the  last  will  of  a  martyr  (^ 
the  pepple  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  as  well  as  pardon 
to  his  dynasty, — this  throne  on  which  it  might  be  supposed 
they  saw  two  Kings,  the  one  to  ini^re  and  the  other  to  reign, 
— ^this  orphan  prineeira,  the  Duchess  d'Angocd^me,  witnessing 
firom  one  of  ^  tribuxies  these  peparations  of  Providence, 
bathing  with  her  tears  the  veil  with  which  she  endeavoured  to 
dry  her  eye8»  and  with  difficulty  stifiiog  her  soibs, — all  these 
reeolleotion»— all  these  scenes — all  these  emotians  added 
to  the  eloquence  of  speech  the  eloquence  of  the  eyes,  of 
the  memory,  of  the  past,  of  the  feehngs,  and  c^  the  sensations 
of  the  audhora.  Finsdly,  a  pledge  of  liberty  issued  forth,  sano- 
tioned  by  royalty,  hailed  by  the  people,  purchased  by  Idngly 
blood,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  oi  a  scene  at  once  tragic, 
politic,  and  hoiy,  the  actors  in  wMdi  were  a  people  and  a  King. 
A  long  sflodce,  loll  of  reflections,  of  joys,  and  dT  sorrows,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  applanses  which  had  greeted  the  last  words  of  the 
King. 

The  Ohanodlor  d'Ambray  addressed  the  Assembly  in  turn, 
eiEhorting  them  to  read  a  discourse  introductory  to  the  Charter, 
contaimng  his  own  comments  on  that  document.  The  natural 
motion  which  had  been  so  deeply  roused  then  began  to  subsider 
and  political  susceptibilities  promptly  assumed  the  place  of 
feeling.  This  discourse  was  dull,  dogmatic,  and  paradoxical : 
fiiU  of  awkward  reserves  in  the  conoesskms;  drawing  back  to 
the  erown  with  one  hand  what  was  apparent^  given  to  Hberty 
with  the  othor;  wooDding through  the  Bevolution ;  ^strostfbl 
and  provddng ;  vainly  endeavonurhiig  to  reconcile  the  absolute 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  feudal  mommhf  with  the  rational  doc^ 
tones  of  the  moiuttchj  established  by  national  consent ;  ^bdng 
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twenty-five  years  of  our  histoxy;  assuming  that  the  country 
had  emigrated  with  the  throne ;  dating  the  reign  of  the  Bour 
bons,  not  from  the  recall  of  the  King  of  France,  but  from   the 
death  of  Louis  XVII.  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple ;   ex- 
citing, in  short,  controversy  on  an  occasion  where  it  ought  to 
have  been  stifled  by  the  iinanimity  of  the  reconciliation  ;  and, 
under  the  mingled  rights  of  two  epochs  and  two  principles, 
thus  chilling  all  hearts,  diying  up  the  tears,  exasperating  the 
minds,  and  exciting  the  shudders  and  the  murmurs  of   the 
audience.    These  feelings  ran  through  the  Assembly;  and  when 
the  Chancellor  awkwardly  designated  the  Charter  as  a  simple 
ordinance  of  reforms,  they  gave  ominous  warning  to  the  King,  in 
spite  of  the  respect  and  good  feeling  which  all  wished  to  evince. 
They  redoubled  when  he  characterised,  as  culpable  errors  and 
theories,  the  persevering  efforts  of  a  nation  to  create  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  ideas, 
and  the  rights  of  a  more  perfect  civilization.    They  arose  and 
continued  still  more  sensibly,  when  M.  d'Ambray  (retroverting 
in  thought  even  beyond  the  States-general  of  1789)  called  the 
peers  and  representatives  of  the  present  day  the  Notables  of 
the  kingdom.     The  king  from  this  might  see  the  approaching 
and  inevitable  struggle  of  two  principles,  between  which  his 
personal  wisdom  had  wished  to  interpose,  but  which  the  impru- 
dent provocation  of  the  theorists  of  ancient  royalty  had  recalled 
into  existence.     These  expressions  had  been  introduced  as  con- 
cessions to  his  brother  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  journalists 
of  the  emigration,  who  were  ambitious  to  reconquer,  on  behalf 
of  the  imperishable  and  infallible  right  of  the  throne,  a  peo- 
ple by  whom,  on  the  contrary,  Louis  XYIII.  was  himself  to  be 
.reconquered. 

XXVI. 

Mens.  Ferrand,  one  of  these  theorists,  the  most  impeiiotts 
and  the  least  intelligent,  spoke  also  in  his  turn  before  he  read 
the  Charter.  He  descanted  on  the  fatal  errors  that  had  inter- 
rupted the  chain  of  time ;  he  called  the  Charter  a  gift  and  not 
a  right,  a  concession  and  not  a  conquest  of  the  age ;  he  ofiPended, 
he  disturbed,  he  grieved  those  soi Js  which  had  been  ready  to 


— ^ 
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expand  with  joy.  Bat  the  reading  of  the  Charter  itself,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  principles  and  the  institutions  which 
were  thenceforward  to  direct  the  relations  between  the  throne 
aud  the  people,  efiDsiced  all  these  fugitive  irritations,  and  gave 
to  all  a  full  security  for  the  possession  of  liberty.  Those 
awkward  expressions,  which  endeavoured  to  withhold  while 
giving,  up  were  attributed  to  obstinate  and  stupid  councillors. 

To  the  King  alone  were  ascribed  the  wisdom  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  Every  one  foimd 
therein  one  of  those  truths  to  which  he  had  devoted  either  his 
intelligence  or  his  blood.  This  symbol  of  the  new  age,  medi- 
tated, written,  and  adopted  by  a  prince  without  prejudices  and 
without  resentment,  attracted  towards  him  all  the  love  which 
the  people  bore  to  those  principles  themselves.  Louis  XVIII., 
on  quitting  the  palace  of  the  Chambers,  was  really  a  king  from 
conviction  as  well  as  from  feeling.  The  acclamations  and 
benedictions  of  two  ages  were  concentred  on*  his  head.  They 
followed  him  even  to  his  palace,  and  resounded  until  night  in 
the  courts  and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  He  had  conquered 
France,  by  presenting  it  with  its  own  image  in  this  code  of 
new  institutions. 

*«  My  crown  is  there !"  said  he,  as  he  contemplated,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Tuileries,  the  people  who  manifested  their  joy 
on  finding  the  King  imbued  with  their  own  ideas': — "  Henry  IV. 
f  conquered  them  vdth  his  arms,  but  I  have  conquered  them  by 
I  my  meditations  at  Hartwell.  I  have  also  gained  my  battle 
I        oflvry!" 

I  XXVII. 

t 

I  The  murmurs  which  had  broken  out  in  the  opening  of  the 

Chambers  at  the  speeches  of  Mens.  d'Ambray  and  Mens.  Fer- 
rand,  who  spoke  of  restricting  the  royal  concessions,  slightly 
agitated  the  first  meetings  of  the  two  Assemblies.  The  two 
addresses,  however,  which  these  bodies  deliberated  upon,  in 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  only  made  slight  allusions 
to  them. '  They  seemed  afraid  of  disturbing  the  harmony  which 
the  whole  of  France  desired  to  witness  between  the  represent- 
atives of  the  country  and  the  hereditaiy  representative  of  the 
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royal  anthoritj.  H^  mystified  the  Tanoos  oonflictang  ophnoiis 
oo  the  origin  and  revocability  of  the  Charter,  with  ambigaoiis 
circamlocutions,  which  left  a  Tacuity  between  tiie  pretenaioiis 
of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the  throne. 

**  Sire/'  said  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  **  your  Majesty's  faith* 
fol  subjects  come  to  depose,  at  the  foot  of  your  throne,  the 
tribute  of  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  the  dorri^  and  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  a  peace  glorioos  for  France,  and  of  a  regenera- 
tive constitution.  The  great  Charter,  which  yomr  Majes^  has 
just  promulgated,  conseerates  anew  the  ancient  coistitiitioiiai 
principle  of  the  French  monardiy,  which  estahlishec  on  the 
same  foundation,  and  by  an  admirable  accord,  the  power  of  the 
king  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  fovm  whi<^  joor 
Migesty  has  given  to  the  application  of  tins  unaheraUe  piin- 
e^e  is  a  striking  proof  of  your  pro6nmd  wisdom,  and  of  your 
lore  for  the  FrendL  It  is  thus  that  the  strength  of  the 
monarchy  will  develope  its^  and  increase  mere  and  more, 
like  the  personal  glory  of  your  Migest^ ;  and  after  we  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  benig  a  long  time  governed  hj  your 
Majesty,  posteri^  will  hasten  to  unite  the  name  of  lioms 
XYIII.  to  those  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors.*' 

The  deputies  maintained  the  same  reserve,  and  dad  not 
exhibit  any  enthusiasm,  or  any  aBticipetive  adulation  of  the 
King. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  legislators,  '*  the  ConslitatHmal  Charter 
premises  to  Fiance  the  enjeyment  of  that  political  libertj 
which,  in  elevating  the  nation  gives  greater  splendour  to  the 
throne  itself,  and  the  benefits  of  that  civil  liberty  which,  by 
making  the  royal  authority  beloved  by  all  classes,  renders 
obedience  at  once  more  agreeable  and  certain.  The  duration 
of  these  benefits,  it  would  appear,  must  be  unalterable,  coming 
as  they  do  at  a  moment  when  Heaven  has  at  length  granted 
peace  to  France:.  The  army  which  has  fought  for  our  eonntry 
and  for  honour,  and  the  people  whom  it  has  def^sded,  aekoow^ 
ledge  with  pleasure  that  thia  peace,  signed  the  first  manth  of 
your  Mf^ty^sr^omto  the  eaptal,  is  due  to  the  august  Henae 
of  Bourbon,  round  which  the  great  French  liuaily  lalfifls  Jto  a 
man»  in  the  hope  of  repairing  our  mdsfinrtunes. 
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*'  Yes,  Sire,  all  interests,  all  rights,  all  hopes,  mingle  to- 
gether und«r  the  protection  of  the  crown.  We  shaH  see 
nothing  more  in  France  hut  trae  citizens,  only  looking  hack  to 
the  past  to  draw  from  it  nseM  lesscms  for  the  future,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  opposing  pretensions  and 
resentments.  The  French,  equally  filled  with  love  for  their 
country  and  their  king,  will  neyer  separate  these  noble  senti- 
ments in  their  hearts;  and  the  King  whom  Prondence  has 
^Ten  them,  uniting  these  two  great  sources  of  prosperity — 
the  ancient  and  modem  States — will  conduct  his  subjects,  free 
axid  reconciled,  to  the  true  glory  and  happiness  for  which  they 
afe  indebted  to  Loui&  the  Desired.** 

I  xxviir. 

'  M  Laine,  who  ndsed  the  first  Toice  for  liberty,  and  was 

the  first  precursor  of  a  constitutienal  Bestoration,  was  nomi- 
'         nated  president  of  the  legislatiTe  body.   This  choice  expressed, 
'         in  a  single  name,  th€\  double  thought  whidi  animated  the 
'         Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  wiU  c^  a  free  gofremment,  and  the 
'         acceptation  of  the  Bourbons.     The  labours  of  both  Chambers 
commenced ,  but  they  displayed  the  inexperience  and  hesitation 
of  a  people  who  had  lost  the  practice  of  political  discussions, 
'         and  who,  not  knowing  either  their  rights  or  their  limits,  in- 
curred the  risk  of  oompromisii^  or  outstepping  them.     The 
'         Sing,  attentive  and  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  privileges 
'         he  had  pretended  to  concede  to  the  two  Chambers,  surveyed 
'         fimn  his  caHnet  these  first  debattes  with  anxious  solicitude. 
I  The  courtiers  frightened  him  with  the  first  stammerings  of  the 

'         oppositicHi;  while  the  resists,  full  of  recollections  and  of 
'  terrors,  had  never  been  able  to  com|n'^iend  this  division  of 

I         sovereignty,  the  osciQafcion  of  whidi  between  a  king  and  a 
'  people,  constitutes  the  mixed  and  representative  government  of 

'  England.    Every  independent  expression  seemed  to  them  an 

insult;  e^oy  national  right  a  revolt;  and  every  speech  an 
indication  ai  Uze-mqesty.  The  King,  more  practised  and 
mM!e  firm,  re^utored  them,  and  exerted  himself  to  moderate 
As  boldness  <^  the  one  side^  and  the  fears  on  the  otilier,  of 
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this  new  mode  of  government.  But  none  of  his  ministers 
was  capahle,  by  his  sagacity  or  his  eloquence,  to  habituate  the 
tribune  and  the  council  to  the  working  of  the  representative 
system.  M.  d'Ambray  and  M.  Ferrand  were  mere  superannuated 
rhetoricianB;  M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  man  of  the  cabinet,  the 
lobby,  and  the  saloon,  had  not  in  his  nature  either  the  manly 
courage  which  struggles  under  the  influence  of  strong  con- 
victions against  the  tumult  of  a  popular  assembly,  or  that 
overwhelming  brilliancy  of  intellect  which  subdues  it,  or  that 
tone  of  voice  which  is  the  dominating  power  of  the  political 
orator.  A  silent  friend  of  Mirabeau's,  he  had  always  kept 
himself  in  the  shadow  of  this  great  debated  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  He  had  never  become  great  in  public  opinion 
until  the  tribune  had  been  demolished  by  despotism,  and 
political  feme  was  acquired,  not  in  the  open  day,  but  by  the 
artifice  and  mystery  of  court  intrigue.  He  affected  to  despise 
this  noisy  vanity  of  public  discussion,  and  to  hold  tlie  clues  to 
the  conscience  and  ambition  of  some  members  of  both  Chambers. 
He  forgot,  and  he  made  the  King  forget,  that  in  one  day,  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  Charter,  France  had  passed  from  the 
government  of  silence  to  the  government  of  opinion. 

Under  his  orders,  M.  Beugnot,  a  man  of  a  similar  nature, 
bestowed  on  the  police  the  prerogatives  of  justice  and  of  law. 
The  previous  censorship  of  journals  and  books,  the  legacy  of 
the  Empire,  was  exercised  by  M.  Beugnot,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Abb6  de  Montesquiou.  A  young  man,  who  has  since 
become  celebrated  under  several  reigns,  M.  Guizot,  directed  at 
the  home  department  this  branch  of  the  administration,  and 
commenced,  by  the  arbitrary  superintendence  of  thought,  a 
life  of  publicity  and  parliamentary  discussion,  which  contradicted 
the  occupations  of  his  early  years.  One  of  the  first  collisions 
between  the  government  and  public  opinion  was  imprudently 
caused  by  M.  Beugnot,  on  the  subject  of  a  police  regulation  oh 
the  obligatory  and  fastidious  observation  of  Sunday.  The 
King  thought  he  owed  this  first  homage  to  the  clei^,  whose 
restoration  he  maintained  to  have  resulted  from  the  restoration 
of  his  own  throne.  He  forgot  that  the  Bevolution  was  still 
more  religious  than  political  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  whose 
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consciences,  more  susceptible  than  their  opinions,  ardently 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  freedom, 
as  their  opinions  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  throne  i^  its 
constitutional  character;  hut  an  act  of  repression,  or  com- 
pression of  consciences,  looked  like  a  symptom  of  the  domination 
of  one  sole  privileged  form  of  worship,  and  an  outrage  against 
the  reason  and  the  toleration  of  the  age.  A  cry  of  indignation 
accordingly  rose  from  the  multitude,  which  served  as  a  check 
to  the  ministers  and  a  warning  to  the  King  •  and  the  regu- 
lation, despised  Send  unexecuted,  fell  into  desuetude  from  the 
very  day  of  its  promulgation.  This  attempt  of  M.  Beugnot's, 
though  it  vanished  in  a  shower  of  ridicule,  was  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  irritate  the  nation  against  the  Church,  and  to  throw 
into  the  growing  opposition  a  ferment  of  discontent  and  agi- 
tation, which  rendered  royalty  a  little  unpopular. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  threatened  to  call  for  laws  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  conscience,  of  opinion,  and  of  discussion, 
through  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  government,  warned 
and  intimidated  by  these  propositions,  hastened  to  present  a 
law  for  the  regulation  of  thought,  lest  the  Chamber  should 
decree  its  absolute  freedom.  The  ministers,  specially  charged 
to  present  and  to  defend  this  law,  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names  what  the  nature  of  it  would  be.  These  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  most  decidedly  opposed  to  all  intellectual 
liberty, — M.  Beugnot,  who  seized  on  the  printers;  M.  Ferrand, 
who  anathematized  all  printing ;  and  M.  de  Blacas,  who  saw 
revolt  in  every  independent  expression  of  judgment.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  seemed  to  have  played  upon  his  colleagues,  in 
sending  them  to  sustain,  with  such  unequal  forces,  before 
jealous  and  eloquent  assemblies,  the  struggle  of  court  spirit 
c^inst  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  Abbe  de  MoAtesquiou,  minister  of  the  interior,  less 
unpractised  than  the  others  in  the  discussions  of  deliberative 
assemblies,  read  a  discourse  which  gave  an  ample  presage  of 
the  nature  of  the  law.  It  had  been  concocted  by  M.  Eoyer- 
CoUard,  a  statesman  still  undecided  in  his  politics  with  refer« 
ence  to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
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M.   GuizoU  an  eager  senrant  of  a  goTenunent  vbero  be 
wished  by  his  semces  ta  open  a  field  £)r  his  talBDts. 

**  Gentlemeii/'  said  M.  de  Monteaquioa,  "  You  Y&cy  weU 
know  it  is  no  vain  subtlety  but  the  reenilt  of  sorrowful  expezi- 
eiuse,  that  the  Uberty  of  the  press,  often  proclaimed  in  France 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  itself  became  her  greatest 
enemy.  The  cause,  we  shall  be  told,  was  in  the  effervescence 
of  popular  passions,  in  the  facility  with  which  people  were  led 
astiay,  who  were  as  yet  incapahle  of  judging  of  the  tendency  of 
writings,  and  foreseeing  thnr  caoseqaences.  But  have  these 
causes  yet  disappeared  ?  May  we  flatty  ouiselves  that  they  will 
not  operato  a^dn  hereafter  ?  We  daie  wA  hope  it.  The  silent 
servitude  which  has  succeeded  to  the  torbul^suse  of  the  Gt& 
years  of  the  Eevolution,  has  not  pi^^ared  us  any  better  for 
liberty.  Those  passioos,  which  have  not  manifested  themselves 
during  this  interval,  miglU  break  forth  to  day,  strengthened 
with  new  energy.  What  should  we  have  to  oppose  to  their 
violence  ?  Almost  as  much  ioaiperience,  and  moi»  weakness. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  liberty,  that  to  know  how  to  make  use  of 
it,  it  must  be  enjoyed.  Give  it,  therefore,  all  the  ezpansi<ffli 
necessary  to  show  the  nation  how  to  useit  properly;  but  opposB 
some  barriers  against  its  undue  excess. 

"  The  law  that  is  about  to  be  proposed  to  you  is  based  upon 
these  principles ;  and  the  artides  it  comprises  are  but  their 
development.  In  asking  you  to  assign  some  limits  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  you  are  not  required  to  violate  a  principle, 
but  to  apply  it  a^  may  be  suitable  to  our  manners.  The  King 
proposes  nothing  to  you  which  does  not  appear  to  him  rigidly 
neoessaiy  for  the  sdety  of  the  national  institutions,  and  hr 
the  progress  of  government.  What  is  particularly  necessary  to 
be  put  a  stop  to,  is  the  publication  of  writing  in  small  volumes, 
which  being  more  easily  drculated,  and  more  catewlated  to  be 
read  with  avidity,  more  decidedly  threaten  to  iatermpt  puhUo 
tranquillity. 

"  All  writings  of  more  than  thirty  sheets  for  each  implies- 
sion  may  be  published  freely,  and  vidthoiit  the  previous  exa- 
mina^on  of  the  oaisoxship. 
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I  "  Whatever  m&j  be  the  number  of  sheets,  the  same  vrSl 

apply  to  wiidngs  in  the  dead  or  foreign  languages,  mandates, 

I  pastoral  letters,  catechisms,  books  of  prayer,  or  memoirs  on 

I  trials  at  law,  signed  by  an  advocate  of  the  courts  and  tribunals. 

'*If  two  censors  ai  least  judge  that  the  writing  is  a  de- 

famatoiy  libel,  or  that  it  may  trouble  the  public  tranquillity,  or 

that  it  is  contrary  to  Article  XI.  of  the  Charter,  or  that  it 

.  offends  against  morality,  the  director-general  of  publications 

.  may  order  the  impression  to  be  prohibited 

^*  A  conimission  of  the  two  Chambers  shall  be  formed  at  the 

(  commencement  of  each  se^ion,  to  be  composed  of  three  peers 

and  three  deputies,  elected  by  their  respectiye  Chambers,  and 
three  royal  commissioaers. 

**  No  (me  is  to  follow  the  business  of  printer  or  bookseller, 
unless  licensed  by  the  King,  and  sworn.  Clandestine  pnntizig 
offices  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  proprietors  and  conductors 
punished  by  a  fine  of  10,000  francs,  and  an  imprisonment  of 
six  months. 

"  In  default  of  declaration  before  impression,  and  of  deposit 
before  publication,  each  party  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
1000  francs  for  the  first  o^nce,  and  2000  franco  for  the 
second.  The  indication  of  a  false  name,  or  a  false  residence, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  6000  francs,  without  prejudice 
to.  the  imprisonment  pronounced  by  the  penal  code. 

''  Eveiy  bookseller,  at  whose  house  shall  be  found  a  work 
without  the  name  of  the  printer,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  2000  ftancs,  the  said  fine  to  be  recced  to  1000  francB,  if 
the  bookseller  makes  the  printer  known.  Finally,  the  law 
should  be  roTiaed  in  three  yeans,  to  make  such  modifications  in 
it  as  ezpeaence  may  judge  necessary." 

XXIX. 

This  law,  made  for  the  occasiim,  that  belied,  on  the  yezy 
first  day,  one  of  the  ^kromises  held  out  in  the  Charter  wiiich 
was  most  dear  to  the  nation,  looked  like  an  attempt  on  the 
Charter  itself  of  which  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing  was 
the  omly  guarantee.    The  prerogative  of  opinion  would  expre 
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in  the  prerogative  of  the  police.  The  chamber  and  thecountiy 
-with  difficulty  restrained  their  indignation.  Joomals  and 
pamphlets,  setting  the  police  at  defiance,  circulated  everywhere 
murmurs,  irony,  anger,  and  contempt  against  the  ministers. 
The  most  moderate  writers  and  the  most  favourable  to  the 
Bourbons,  Dussault,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Suard,  discussed 
before  the  tribune  the  severities  and  the  madness  of  the  law. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  appointed  M.  Raynouard  to  report 
upon  it.  He  was  a  royalist  and  liberal  writer,  the  friend  and 
accomplice  of  M.  Laine  in  his  revolt  against  Imperial  despotism. 
An  immense  crowd,  which  sufficiently  evinced  the  public 
exasperation,  besieged  the  entrance  and  the  interior  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies, — the  day  on  which  M.  Raynouard  was  to 
present  his  report  for  discussion  to  the  Chamber.  The  troops 
were  obliged  to  interfere  to  clear  the  galleries ;  and  the  crowd 
and  tumidt  were  so  great  that  the  sitting  was  adjourned  to  the 
following  day. 

XXX. 

An  imposing  force  secured,  on  this  occasion,  the  assembling 
of  the  deputies  and  the  calmness  of  their  deliberations.  M. 
Raynouard  read  his  report,  which  was  worthy  of  that  excellent 
man.  He  knew  how  to  sacrifice  to  his  opinions  even  the 
inclinations  of  his  heart  for  the  Bourbons.  He  spoke  in  the 
midst  of  a  silence,  which  attested  the  anxiety  and  attention  of 
the  public.  After  a  wise  and  powerful  dissertation  on  liberty, 
as  regulated  by  the  first  of  human  faculties — thought,  and.  on 
the  first  of  political  prerogatives — freedom  of  discussion,  M. 
Raynouard  moved  the  rejection  of  the  law  of  censure  and  of 
suppression;  his  speech  being  received  vnth  immense  applause. 
The  discussion  opened  with  an  impatience  of  opinions  which 
would  neither  wait  for  victory  or  defeat,  and  it  continued  for 
four  days.  Everything  wag  said  on  the  advantages  and  the 
dangers  of  unshackled  liberty,  or  liberty  restrained  by  thought, 
at  the  termination  of  a  revolution  which  had  excited  unbounded 
resentments,  and  which  was  still  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The 
whole  assembly  trembled  before  the  power  they  were  going  ^ 
unchain.    That  assembly  of  men,  worn  out  with  revolutions, 
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timid  in  their  ideas,  uncertain  in  their  doctrines,  moulded  by 
long  silence  to  habits  of  despotism,  and  who  had  never  risen 
against  it  but  on  the  day  it  had  threatened  to  crush  them,  had 
neither  intelligence  nor  boldness,  nor  the  character  of  an 
Assembly  which  had  been  long  free.  An  immense  majority 
yielded  to  the  reasons  of  prudence  alleged  by  M.  de  Mgntes- 
quiou.  Eighty  members  only,  amongst  whom  were  all  the 
great  men  of  the  Revolution  and  of  literature,  Dupont(derEure) 
Dumolard,  Durbach,  Eaynouard,  Gallois,  and  Laine,  protested 
against  this  cowardice  and  this  suspension  of  free  opinion. 
The  law,  however,  was  adopted. 

Boissy  d'Anglas  and  Lai^uinais,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
combated  with  energy  and  with  eloquence  this  servile  law. 
These  two  veterans  of  the  tribune,  who  had  been  the  most  in- 
trepid against  the  demagogues,  and  against  the  popular  tyranny 
of  ihe  people  at  the  Convention,  were  the  most  inflexible  against 
this  excess  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  presence  of  the  royalty 
they  loved.  M.  de  Talleyrand  kept  silence  before  them,:— 
whether,  it  was  that  he  felt  his  weakness  in  the  tribune,  or 
whether  he  wished,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  and  the  un- 
popularily  of  the  law,  to  remain  undecided  himself,  and  enig 
matical  and  free,  to  sacrifice  his  colleagues,  if  public  opinion 
required  it.  The  men  of  the  court  and  the  emigration  main 
tained  the  doctrines  they  had  imbibed  in  their  infancy,  and 
cursed  the  liberty  of  thought  as  the  cause  of  their  ruin  and  cf 
their  exile.  The  law  was  carried  by  a  feeble  majority ;  an  in- 
stance of  independence  that  gave  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  a 
popularity  which  the  Senate  had  lost 

XXXI. 

The  attention  of  the  Chambers  was  next  directed  to  the 
finances,  involved  in  debt  a  thousand  millions  by  the  wars  of 
Napoleon.  The  Abb6  Louis,  a  minister  of  ability  and  coolness, 
dared  to  invoke  public  credit,  which  saves  all  when  all  is  lost 
He  sounded  public  opinion  as  to  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund 
fi>r  the  national  debt, — a  measure  puerile  in  itself,  but  4ecepti ve 
for  the  imagination  of  lenders.   He  prepa];ed,  without  troubliDg 

£  £ 
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himself  about  the  enonnity  of  the  sacrifices,  not  only  the  means 
of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  army,  of  the  administration,  sjod 
of  the  court,  bat  also  the  liquidation,  prompt,  and  in  full,  of  the 
compensations  and  indemnities  which  the  Emperor  left  to  be 
paid,  as  the  ransom  of  his  glory  and  his  reTorses,  by  the  nation. 
This  minister  had  boldly  proposed  to  the  King  the  sale  of 
300,000  hectares  of  national  forests,  the  remains  of  the  enor- 
mous spoils  of  a  proprietaiy  and  dispossessed  clergy.  The 
Ohurch  had  usurped  three  times,  in  thirteen  centuries,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  entire  soil  of  France.  Louis  XYIII.,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bevolution,  had  applauded  the  redemption  of 
their  land  thus  invaded  by  this  feudalism  of  consciences.  He 
thought  with  Mirabeau,  and  with  the  opinions  of  1780,  that  cor- 
porations immortal,  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  always  increasing, 
ought  not  to  possess  more  than  state  salaries  proportioned  to 
their  services,  or  free  and  private  salaries  volimtarily  offered  by 
the  piety  of  the  faithful ;  and  that  the  property  in  the  soil  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  families,  the  source  and  reservoir  of  the  population. 
But  Louis  XVIII.,  influenced  during  his  exile  by  his  brother,and 
by  the  bishops  composing  the  court  of  the  Count  d*Artois, 
yielded  then  to  scruples  of  policy  more  than  of  conscience,  wliich 
he  was  fax  from  having  in  1789  He  wished,  for  the  interest 
of  his  reign,  to  re-establish,  as  much  as  the  Revolution  would 
permit  him  to  do,  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Above  all,  he 
did  not  wish  that  his  brother,  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  the 
returned  bishops,  and  the  puritan  theorists  of  the  old  regime, 
vrith  whom  his  court  was  filled,  should  have  to  reproach  him 
with  his  part  In  the  spoliation  and  profanation  of  what  remained 
of  the  property  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  Abbe  Louis  pressed  him  to  consent  to  the 
sale  of  the  300,000  hectares  of  forests..  He  affected  not  to  hear, 
and  only  replied  by  silence.  It  was  evident  that  he  wished  to 
be  compelled,  in  appearance  at  least,  by  the  Chambers.  At 
length  one  of  his  confidants  having  one  day  renewed  the  en- 
treaties of  his  cabinet,  to  obtain  from  him  a  formal  avowal  of 
this  measure : — '*  Never,  Sir,"  said  the  King  to  him  with  a 
tone  of  high  displeasure;  "never  shall  they  obtain  this  avowal 
from  me     The  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  Chunsh  is  not  only  a 
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spoliatkm* — ^it  is  a  saerilege  !**  A  more  propitious  moment  was 
ther^xe  waited  for,  to  olytain  from  him  a  oons^t  which  imi  in 
bis  heart,  hot  would  not  pass  his  lips 

XXXII. 

The  nation  became  piodigal  of  compensations,  indemnities, 
and  endowments  to  the  crown  and  the  princes.  A  spontaneous 
and  unanimous  vote  of  the  Chambers  appropriated  the  sum  of 
thirty-three  millions,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  King,  and  the 
regal  splendour  of  his  household,  besides  paying  thirfy  millions 
in  debts,  which  he  had  contracted  during  his  exile,  as  also  the 
debts  of  the  Count  d*Artois  and  the  princes,  and  restoring  to 
him  the  crown  lands. 

The  King  fdt  ashamed  at  being  the  only  one  who  recovered 
80  splendid  an  establiiShment  for  himself  and  his  family,  while 
the  emigrants,  proscribed  and  plundered  for  their  fidelity  to  his 
cause,  beheld  the  houses  and  lands  of  their  &milies  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  the  purchasers  of  national  domains.  The 
poverty  of  these  defenders  of  the  throne  was  a  reproach  to  that 
throne  which  had  risen  on  their  ruins;  and  he  fervently  de- 
sired to  arrange  this  dispute  between  the  former  possessors  and 
;the  presait.  He  had  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  times^ 
even  during  his  emigration,  by  promising,  in  his  royal  procla- 
matio'n,  that  he  would  never  interfere  with  the  validity  of  these 
contracts  between  the  purchasers  of  the  property  of  the  church 
and  of  the  emigrants,  and  by  casting  the  veil  of  policy  over  the 
past ;  but  yet  he  justly  desired  to  restore  to  the  proscribed 
femodlies  at  least  so  much  of  their  inheritance  as  remained  unap- 
propriated in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  It  appeared  to  him 
odious  that  the  public  treasury  should  desire  benefit,  under  the 
reign  of  a  Bourbon,  from  the  revenues  and  forests  of  these 
families,  which  had  been  confiscated  for  the  crime  of  fidelity  to 
the  Bourbons ;  and  this  sense  of  what  was  proper,  politic,  and 
just,^was  shared  in  by  all  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
suspicious  body  of  recent  pmiohasers,  who  trembled  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  emigrants,  and  who  saw  that  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  the  inalienable  nature  of  the  property  of  the 
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exiles  must  at  once  invalidate  their  right  to  retain  possession  d 
the  confiscated  lands.    These  purchasers  were  rich,  nameroos, 
and  dispersed  oter  the  whole  fiGkce  of  the  coimtiy ;  tiie  nature  of 
their  property  had  attached  them  more  deyotedlj  than  the 
other  classes  to  the  principles,  and  even  to  the  shocks,  of  the 
Bevolution,  which  gave  them  their  only  right  of  tenure.     Th^ 
had  afterwards  adhered  to  the  Empue  with  the  whole  inflaence 
of  those  estates  so  shamefully  acquired  by  them  at  ridicnlooft 
prices,  but  for  the  preservation  of  which  the  absence  of  the 
Bourbons  appeared  to  them  the  only  guarantee.    Thej  agitated 
the  country  beforehand  with  their  anxieties ;  they  bribed  the 
newspapers;    endeavoured  to  interest  the  people    in  their 
grievances;  spread  alann  everywhere;  and  conjured  up  the 
phantom  of  a  counter-revolution.    A  word  was  sufficient  to 
throw  them  into  a  panic,  and  from  a  panic  into  a  phrenzy ;  and, 
according  to  them,  to  meddle  with  their  cause,  was  to  meddle 
with  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.    The  people,  who  had  be- 
held their  rapid  and  often  discreditable  enrichment,  had  bat 
little  regard  for  them.    The  stamp  of  proscription  and  of  hlood, 
which  was  still  evident  on  their  fields  and  in  their  houses, 
marked  them  out  for  unpopularity  in  the  country,  and  the 
ancient  hearths  occupied  by  them  recalled  to  mind  their  ancient 
masters,  with  the  voice  of  recollection,  of  habit,  and  of  nature, 
which  consecrate  property  by  feeling.    But  their  cause,  although 
unpopular,  was  so  involved  in  that  of  the  rights  of  the  Revolur 
tion  and  of  patriotism,  that  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  though 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  purchasers,  protected  the  principle 
of  their  possession.     Moreover,  these  properties  had  almost 
all  changed  masters  by  hereditary  transmission  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  what  had  been  originally  uigust,  had    , 
now  become  legalized  by  time.  ' 

XXXIIL 

-The  King  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  for  reconcilia- 
tion which  had  seized  upon  France,  to  obtain  from  the  OhambeiB 
the  portion  of  compensation  due  to  the  proscribed  &milies  that 
had  returned  with  him,  end  caused  to  be  presented  a  law  wMcb 
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was  to  restore  to  the  former  proprietors  tbe  reyeoues  and  unsold 
estates  then  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  This  law, 
had  it  been  properly  worded,  would  not  have  given  rise  to  a 
single  murmur :  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  reassured  the 
new  purchasers,  by  confirming,  with  legal  provisions,  the 
amnesty  of  time  on  their  properties ;  but  the  unskilfulness,  the 
ambiguity,  and  the  omissions  of  M.  Ferrand,  the  ftamer  of  the 
detaUs  of  the  law,  spread  alarm,  controversy,  and  irritation, 
through  all  minds.  The  workman  had  spoiled  the  work  which 
another  and  more  politic  and  skilful  hand,  that  of  M.  de  Y illele, 
was  destined,  at  a  later,  period,  to  take  up  and  complete,  to  the 
honour  Qf  the  nation,  and  the  advantage  of  the  public  wealthy 
as  weil  as  the  rights  of  the  emigrant  families. 

When,  after  having  experienced  the  storms  of  a  Bevolu- 
doa  of  which  history  ^ords  no  example,"  said  M.  Ferrand, 
*'  a  great  nation  at  last  returns  into  the  harbour  of  a  wise  and 
paternal  government,  the  general  happiness  which  it  feels 
may  still,  for  a  length  of  time,  be  intermixed  with  individual 
mislortunes.    This  is.  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  are  too  often  connected  with  the  legislation 
which  succeeds  the  revolutionary  laws.    They  cannot  have  the 
*  unique  and  pure  stamp  of  a  rigid  and  positive  equity.    Con- 
templated according  tcT  principles,  and  drawn  up  according  to 
circumstances,  they  are  sometimes  influenced  by  the  latter, 
when  they  would  not  desire  to  deviate  from  the  former.    The 
sovereign  who  resigns  himself  to  such  great  sacrifices  can  alone 
know  what  they  cost  him,  and  one  thought  only  can  alleviate 
them,  which  is,   that  by  identifying  himself  with  all  the 
subjects  who  have  been  given  hack  to  him,  he  has  destioyed 
all  the  revolutionary  sects  which  had  divided  the  great  family! 
These  are  the  maxims  that  the  King  has  constantiy  followed 
since  his  return.    It  is  well  known  at  present  that  the  natives 
who  remained,  like  those  faithful  French  thrown  momentarily 
into  foreign  countries,  prayed  with  all  their  hearts  for  a  happy 
change,  even  when  they  did  not  dare  to  hope  for  it.    From 
the  effects  of  agitations  and  misfortunes,  all,  therefore,  found 
themselves  at  the  same  point.     Some  had  reached  it  by 
following  the  direct  line^  without  ever  deviating  from  it,  and 
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othfln,  ftfler  hmng  ptstod  tfiroogh  the  wwolatiooaxj  phases, 
in  tihe  midst  of  wliieli  they  foiiiid  thenselfies.  Tfao  kw  ivhidi 
we  present  to  joo,  gentlemen,  recognises  a  light  of  properly 
nffaioh  St  all  times  existed,  siid  it  anthorisesthe  re'inrtstement; 
bnt  in  this  re-instKtement  the  King  wishes  to  use  great  te- 
serre.** 

This  controrersy,  so  rsshly  laised  hetween  the  two  parties^ 
die  two  patriotisms,  the  two  properties,  lit  up  a  blaze  in  pafalk 
opinion.  The  Chamber  of  Depaties  replied  to  the  impmdenl 
minister,  who  had  pat  forth  doctrines  so  extreme,  baaed  on 
oondd^atifms  extreme  in  another  sense.  M.  Bedoch,  a  made- 
rata  deputy,  was  nominated  to  draw  up  the  report  on  tiie 
ministerial  proposition,  in  which  the  rashness  and  insults  of 
M.  Fenand  were  spumed  with  disdain  and  anger. 

**  Tour  committee,"  said  M.  Bedooh,  "  will  not  embark  in 
the  imprudent  discussion  of  reciprocal  sacrifices  and  losses, 
ai  common  &ults  and  errors.  What  purpose  could  it  answer 
to  recognise  the  relations  that  exist  between  events  the  moat 
opposite  in  appeaxance ;  and  to  discover,  for  instance,  that  the 
greatest  criminal  attempts  have  been  only  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  first  and  imprudent  resistance  ?  The  ]Sng  has 
not,  and  cannot  have,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  any  other 
than  a  firm  desire  to  fulfil  his  premises.  He  has  declared  that 
all  property  is  inviolable;  and  that  rights  acquired  of  a  third 
person  were  to  be  maintained.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to 
see  a  period  arrive  which  will  permit  a  dlminutian  of  the 
exceptions  contained  in  the  project  of  law  before  us.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  give  hopes  to  some  which  can  never  be  realized, 
and  to  inspire  others  with  ill-£»unded  fears  ?  No ;  the  expose 
made  by  M.  Femmd  is  not  the  expression  of  the  king% 
will ;  let  us  £rankly  say  at  onee  that  the  minister  has  sub^- 
toted  the  bitterness  of  hk  own  private  feelii^  for  the  real 
feelings  of  the  monarch. 

**  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  dwelling  quite  long  aioi^h  on 
the  speech  of  M.  Ferrand.  In  laying  before  you  the  re- 
fieotions  T>f  your  eommittee,  I  have  done  everything  m  my 
power  to  reconcile  tiie  respect  due  to  the  dhanicter  of  a 
minister  of  state  vrith  the  wishes  firmly  and  formally  expressed 
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by  your  committees,  some  of  which  even  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  a  speech  so  menacing  to  the  puhlic  safety/* 

The  discussion  was  provoking  on  the  side  of  the  emigrants, 
hard  and  cruel  on  that  of  the  men  of  the  Reyolntion :  the  first 
disputing  the  right  inherent  in  the  country,  and  the  other  the 
indemnities  and  consolations  due  to  misfortune.    The  debate 
was   becoming  more  envenomed,  when  a  persoa  who  always 
tempered  justice  with  feeling,  and  whose  heart  enlarged  his 
tmderstanding,  M.  Laine,  roused  from  his  president's  chair, 
by  the  emotion  of  an  honest  man,  appeared  at  the  tribune,  and 
exclaimed,  with  all  the  impartiality  of  history :  "  Does  your 
committee,  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  right  of  indemnity  and 
compensation,  think  that  it  adds  anything  to  the  secuHty  of? 
the  present  holders  of  property  ?    Secured  already  by  time,  by^^ 
Icmg  possession,  and  still  more  by  the  royal  promise,  are  they 
not  also  secured  by  the  oonstitotional  charter,  which  has,  so  to^ 
speak,  borrowed  terms  from  religion,  in  saying  that  property,, 
formerly  national,  would  hereafter  be  sacred  and  inviolable?' 
Would  you  now  beforehand  interdict  yourselves,  and  also 
interdict  your  successors,  from  the  possibility  of  being  just, 
from  the  right  of  being  chantable?    Why  hive  the  majority 
amongst  you  (for  I  think  I  can  read  your  hearts)  refused,  up  to 
this  moment,  this  trifling  indemnity,  the  last  resource  oi  the 
unfortunate,  who  returns  to  his  country,  and  who  until  now 
has  been  supported  by  foreigners  ?    It  is  owing  to  the  indi- 
gence of  the  countay.      Well  then,  if  our  country  should  bo- 
one  day  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  if  the  acdvity  of 
commerce,  the  reunion  of  the' French  people,  the  progress  o^ 
indastry  should  augment  our  resources,  how  could  it  be  that 
this  numerous  class  of  men,  who  thought  they  were  at  once^ 
defending  their  country  and  their  prince,  should  find  no 
asBistemce  ?  From  this  tribune  some  one  yesterday  pronounced 
a  sinister  augury  of  a  possible  war.    If  the  enemy  should  ever 
attack  us,  the  emigrants  will  unite  with  us,  as  their  children 
will  with  ours,  to  defend  our  threatened  territoiy.     Neverlhe- 
less,  the  greater  part  of  them,  those  to  whom  nothing  is  given, 
will  have  nothing  else  to  defend  but  the   King  and  the 
possessors  of  their  domains.   After  having  fought^  after  having 
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shed  their  hlood  for  their  King,  for  their  ooimtiy,  and  £>r  tbe 
new  proprietors  of  their  estates,  they  will  doubtless  ask 
nothing  from  you;  bat  if  you  think  proper,  in  considezation  of 
their  indigence  and  their  misfortunes,  to  listen  to  humanity; 
and  then  to  gratitude,  oould  you  suffer  a  declaration  to  exist 
in  that  law,  which  interdicts  not  only  yourselyes,  bat  your 
successors,  from  entertainiog  these  sentiments?  No,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  dread  that  the  Assembly  has  exhausted*  far  tbe 
.present,  and  still  less  for  the  future,  the  treasury  of  justice, 
and  I  will  further  say,  the  treasury  of  national  charity.*' 

These  words  r^-established  for  a  while  serenity  with  justice 
and  pity  in  the  souls  of  his  auditors.  Eloquence  swept  away  that 
load  of  hatred  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  The  Chamber  rose 
in  a  body,  relieved  from  those  controv^sies  without  soul,  and 
voted  almost  unanimously  that  act  to  which  M.  Laine  had 
restored  its  only  character,  magnanimity. 

XXXIV, 

Marshal  Macdonald,  the  most  fiedthful,  though  the  most  in- 
dependent of  the  republican  generals  and  lieutenants  of  the 
Emperor,  went  still  farther  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  he  am- 
ceived  the  first  idea,  and  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness  to 
bring  forward  a  great  measure  of  compensation,  which  would 
for  ever  extinguish  this  civil  war  of  property  between  the  French 
of  two  periods.  His  opinion  considered  and  \mtten  in  concert 
with  the  politic  and  clear-sighted  royalists  of  both  Chambers, 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  indemnity,  on  which  M.  Lain6  had 
thrown  a  ray  of  light. 

**  The  faithful  defenders  of  the  monarchy  re  appear  amongst 
you,'*  said  the  marshal,  **  protected  by  old  age  and  misfortune. 
They  are  the  modem  crusaders,  as  it  were,  who  have  followed 
the  orifiamb  in  foreign  lands,  and  now  recount  to  us  the  long 
vicissitudes,  the  storms,  the  tempests  which  have  at  length 
driven  them  into  the  t)ort  which  they  had  lost  all  hope  of 
reaching.  Who  amongst  us  can  refrain  from  giving  them  a 
hand  in  token  of  perpetual  alliance  ? 

"  But  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  Francesolong 
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Tadslied  for!  What  destruction  consummated  I  what  ancient 
xnonuments  overturned!  "what  new  onea  erected  with  their 
ruins  !  what  flattering  dreams  vanished  in  a  day,  after  having 
been  for  so  many  nights  the  consolations  of  the  exile !  Let  us 
enter  into  our  own  hearts,  gentlemen,  to  judge  our  fellow  beings. 
Let  us  in  thought  place  ourselves  in  the  position  that  I  describe, 
and  instead  of  participating  in  vulgar  complaints  on  the  recep- 
tion of  brothers  who  have  been  restored  to  us,  let  us  recognise 
them  as  Frenchmen  by  the  calm  disinterestedness  of  the  greater 
part  amongst  them,  and  by  the  nobility  of  their  attitude. 

«<  Does  it  concern  public  tranquillity  that  they  should  change 

that  attitude?    Then  it  is  necessary  to  change  their  positions, 

otherwise  our  fields  will  be  sown  with  secret  agitations,  uxdimited 

for  those  who  will  experience  them,  and  involuntary  for  those  who 

will  be  their  cause.    Should  the  return  of  a  single  exiled  family 

become,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  an  object  of  curiosity  |md 

domestic  conversation,  the  followiug  day  it  will  become  the 

motive  of  some  one's  affections ;  the  day  i^ter,  the  dause  of  alarm 

to  several  others.    Narratives,  insinuations,  suppositions,  will 

fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.   When  once  the  interests  of  property, 

or  of  public  esteem,  are  brought  into  play,  the  passions  will  be 

appealed  to ;  they  will  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  effervescence, 

whether  an  old  man  has  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  his  ancient 

domain,  or  whether  he  has  affected  to  turn  away  his  eyes  irom* 

it.    And  in  this  picture,  gentlemen,  you  perceive  that  I  have 

not  introduced  imprudent  demands  and  provocations ;  I  do  not 

suppose  either  resentments  or  fears  to  be  the  oiigin,  but  T 

contend  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  spring  from  a  fact 

that  is  beyond  your  authority  and  that  of  the  King. 

"  I  maintain  that  this  fact  will  have,  if  it  has  not  already 
had,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  on  the  public  tranquillity. 
Now,  as  this  &ct  (the  existence  of  the  old  proprietors  in  presence 
of  the  purchasers)  cannot  and  ought  not  to  cease,  I  have  drawn 
from  it  this  necessary  consequence,  that  it  is  essential  to  dis- 
place the  difficulty  ^istead  of  vainly  attempting  to  conquer  it, 
to  change  the  present  state  for  a  new  one ;  in  a  word,  to  dare 
to  make  known  the  abyss  opened  before  us;  to  clear  it,  and 
throw  ourselves,  armed  with  all  the  generosity  and  all  the  power 
of  the  nation,  into  a  vast  system  of  indemnities.  If  it  is  possible, 
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it*wiU  be  adopted.  I  bafo  agoanmteefor  itm  the  heart  of  iIk 
King,  In  our  own  hearts,  in'those  of  all  Fnmoe,  and  in  the  onlj 
gloij  yMdk  remains  for  ns  to  conqner,  that  of  the  imion  of  aS 
oar  citizens. 

'- 1  am  not  afraid  to  proehdm  it,  I  hare  feond  notfau^  io 
the  bill  before  the  Chamber  which  tends  to  effiiee  the  xnemorf 
of  those  great  calamities  that  have  shaken  societj,  scattered 
fioniUes,  displaced  property,  and  altered  even  the  natioml  du- 
lacter  of  the  French.    No,  gentlemen,  the  Inll  belbze  ns  does 
not  attain  this  desirable  object ,  and,  if  I  am  permitted  tD 
express  myself  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  the  discossioos 
provoked  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  whidi  have  re- 
sounded throughout  all  France,  hare  still  further  remoTed  m 
from  It.     What,  on  the  oontraij,  should  be  done  to  aooompM 
thisoljectt    Two  operations  quite  distinct:  bj  the  first  give 
to  the  fiEunilies,  whose  property  has  been  sequestered  or  ocmfis- 
coced,  all  the  unsold  property  esdsting  in  kind  in  the  hands  of 
the  goTemment    This  measure  results  fiom  the  law.     Deeit- 
matory  discussions  were  not  necessary  to  obtain  it     Justice 
aloue  spoke  on  the  subject.    The  second  operation  has  not  oTen 
been  indicated  in  the  bill ;  but  it  is  expected  from  your  wisdom. 
Humanity,  justice,  the  safety  of  France,  the  wishes  of  her 
Ejng,  commanded  that  all  her  wounds  should  be   closed. 
They  have  been  re-opened  by  imprudent  speeches !     Yes,  Ge^ 
tainly,  several  millions  of  purchasers  of  national  property  are 
alarmed  at  the  direction  which  some  individuals  seek  to  give  to 
public  opinion,  and  their  alarm  has  giten  pleasure  in  some 
quarters ;  these  enjoy  the  chimerical  hope  that  fears  eieferij 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  purchasers  would  produce  again 
those  dislodgments  against  which  had  foundered  all  the  power 
of  the  strongest  goyemment  of  which  history  has  yet  made 
mention.    Well,  then!  are  the  spectators  of  its  rapid  &!1 
still  so  stupefied  by  the  catastrophe  as  not  to  have  meditated 
upon  its  causes?  are  they  ignorant  of  the  &ct  that  neither 
constitutions,  nor  laws,  nor  knctgth  of  years  can  defend  govern- 
ments against  the  mass  of  social  interests  ?  are  they  ignorant 
of  this, — that  when  their  interests  are  in  imnunent  p^  the 
governments  are  the  first  to  feel  the  calamity  ? 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  concur  in  aggravating  the  pubfie 
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Isorthens  tor  the  purpose  of  satisfTing  some  dispositions  with  a 
larger  proportion.    I  may  be  permitted,  withont  fear  of  being 
disavowed*  to  be  the  interpreter  here  of  my  conqMnions  in 
arms.     They  all  with  me  will  call  npon  your  justioe  for  the 
lights  and  the  necessities  of  these  bra?e  men ,  but  no  one  will 
solicit  the  retom  of  those  munificences,  the  excess  or  alienation 
of  which  has  so  <tften  menaced  their  dacation.     It  is  not  to  us 
iJiat  the  memories  of  past  fortune  should  belong.    We  shall 
l>e  happy  when  the  King,  when  the  <iompenion8  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, defended  here  by  their  respectable  chief;  when  those 
of  oar  long  and  memorable  labours  shall  have  no  more  regrets 
to  entertain,  nor  privations  to  suffer ;  we  shall  be  happy,  as 
mnch  as  we  are  feithful  and  devoted,  when  our  seniors  in  the 
art  of  war  shall  associate  themselves  with  the  gloiy  that  we 
have  maintained  for  their  oolouxs;  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
press  them  in  our  aims  as  Others  whose  worthy  pupils  we  have 
been ;  when  our  provinces  tranquil,  and  our  cities  free  from  all 
political  dissensions,  shall  present  nothing  more  to  the  eyes  of 
the  King  than  Frenchmen  satisfied  with  the  present,  fbigetful 
of  the  pest,  and  rich  for  the  fiiture.     Such  are,  gentlemen,  our 
most  ardent  wishes.     You,  doubtless,  participate  in  them ;  and 
it  is  because  I  am  assured  of  it,  that  I  have  ventured  to  apply 
myself  to  a  woik  which  is  foreign  to  my  habits. 

**  And  if,  after  having  given  to  this  sketdi  the  support  of 
your  intelligence,  you  make  it  worthy  of  becoming  the  object 
of  a  proposition  to  the  King,  you  will  for  ever  be  surrounded 
with  the  national  gratitude  for  having  consecrated  the  insepa- 
rable alliance  of  gloiy  with  the  noblest  misfortunes,  justioe  with 
generosity,  and  public  peace  with  the  felicity  of  the  monareh.'' 

The  proposition  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  was  received  with' 
applaose,  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Chamber ;  but  it 
gave  rise  to  no  motion.  It  was  a  trial  of  puUic  opinion.  The 
manfaal  only  wished  to  offer  it  to  the  meditations  of  parties,  as  a 
genaof  peace  which  ought  to  ripen.  The  ministerial  measure 
was  earned,  as  having  a  tendency  to  a  more  complete  indemnity. 

XXXV. 

This  discussion  had  diverted  and  calmM  fur  a  moment  the 
miring  excitement  between  the  men  of  the  emigration  and 
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the  men  of  the  BeYolutioiL  An  accidental  drcunailapceimc 
pectedly  relumed  dua  fire,  and  confbonded,  in  one  and  di 
same  canae,  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, — the  revolutioiitf 
animus  and  the  Bonapartist  opposition,— the  susceptibilities  o 
glory,  and  the  irritations  of  liberty.  It  ma  the  first  symptoi 
of  that  fusion  which  a  common  hatred  was  going  to  ^fed 
between  the  liberals  and  the  Bonapartists.  A  loyal  and  galkol 
officer,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  army  and  the  people,  di» 
tinguished  by  recent  exploits,  was  the  involuntary  occasion  d 
it  This  was  General  Excelmans.  He  had  been  the  oem- 
panion  in  arms  and  grand  equeny  to  Murat,  King  of  Naples. 
Faithful  to  friendship  and  to  gratitude,  he  had  written,  when 
at  Paris,  without  any  intention  hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  his  old  friend,  on  the  presenratiou  of  liii 
throne.  This  letter,  which  expressed  sentiments  not  of  hatred 
to  the  new  government,  but  natural  regrets  for  the  past, 
so  dear  to  military  men,  was  seized  on  the  person  of  a  trayeller 
M.  de  Blacas  delivered  it  to  the  King,  who  saw  nothing  mon 
in  it  than  the  impropriety  of  a  secret  correspondence  between 
an  officer  of  rank  and  a  foreign  King,  the  enemy  of  his  housa 
He  did  not  condemn  this  levity  more  than  it  deserved,  bat 
simply  charged  General  Dupont,  then  minister  of  war,  to 
recommend  to  General  Excelmans  more  reserve  for  the  futaie 
in  his  connections.  The  afi&dr  seemed  hushed  by  this  indul- 
gence, which  affected  the  noble  and  generous  heart  of  Ezcd- 
mans. 

A  few  days  later,  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  appointed 
minister  of  war  by  the  King,  in  reward  for  his  victory  of  Tou- 
louse, his  authority  in  the  army,  and  his  sudden  and  zealous 
devotion  to  the  new  court,  wished,  by  an  example,  to  show  the 
army  the  vigour  of  his  hand,  and  the  terror  of  his  discipline. 
He  hoped  to  carry  the  spirit  of  the  camp  into  the  militaiy 
aidministration,  and  to  teach  the  generals  that  there  was  no 
constitution  in  presence  of  the  sceptre,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
sword.  He  exiled  General  Excelmans,  by  his  ministerial 
authority,  to  a  country  town,  and  Excelmans  at  first  did  not 
resist  by  any  act  of  insubordination.  He  contented  himself 
with  representing  to  the  King  and  to  the  minister,  that  he  had 
no  other  residence  than  Paris,  or  the  camp ;  that  his  mrife,  who 
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^was  near  her  confinement,  could  not  follow  him ;  and  that  he 
'  Vequested  some  days  to  prepare  himself  for  his  banishment. 
**This  respectful  application  (in  which  Marshal  Soult,  enriched 
"^y  the  war,  had  seen  offensive  allusions  to  himself,  even  in  the 
'I'^afiG^etation  with  which  Excelmans  had  exhibited  his  own 
^  poverty)  still  more  irritated  the  minister.  '  He  did  not  wish 
^  tliat  this  first  attempt  of  unpunished  resistance  to  an  arbitrary 
^f  order  should  encourage  other  similar  acts  of  independence  in 
t^'  the  army ;  and  he  therefore  ordered  General  Maison,  governor 
f^]  of  Paris,  to  arrest  Excelmans.  Maison  obeyed;  but  Excel- 
i '  xnans  shut  his  doors,  defied  the  soldiers  sent  to  force  his  resi- 
le dence,  armed  himself  with  the  law  and  with  his  sword,  and 
^  declared  that  he  would  shoot  with  his  pistols  the  first  officer  or 
ni  soldier  who  should  lay  a  hand  upon  him.  The  detachment  of 
jii  troops  and  gendarmes  sent  to  seize  him  hesitated  before  this 
I  i  rash  intrepidity  of  a  soldier  beloved  and  celebrated  for  his  head- 
fii  long  bravery.  Excelmans,  passing  through  the  ranks,  took 
A  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  to  brave  from  thence  the  anger 
^    of  the  court 

k  The  act  of  this  militaiy  Sidney  had  a  lively  effect  on  Paris 

Hi  and  the  country  in  general.  He  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
t^  puties  to  place  his  menaced  person,  his  violated  domicile,  and 
)l'  his  wife  guarded  by  soldiers,  under  the  'protection  of  the  law, 
f'  and  of  the  deputies  of  his  country.  This  was  the  first  appeal 
il      to  the  constitution ;  and  public  opinion  responded  to  it  with 

enthusiasm,  but  the  Chamber  with  weakness.  The  habit  of 
f  servility  contracted  by  the  deputies  under  tbe  Empire  made  them 
/'  still  hesitate  to  recognise  and  to  exercise  their  rights,  in  oppo- 
i  sition  to  the  wishes  of  the  court.  A  body  which  has  been  sub- 
i  servient  to  despotism  is  never  calculated  to  inaugurate  Hberty. 
f  Its  past  acts  are  a  reproach  to  its  present  independence,  and 
I  the  recollection  of  its  obsequiousness  is  too  strong  to  admit  of 
^  its  rising  into  dignity.  Such  was  this  imperial  legislative 
i  body,  misplaced  in  a  representative  monarchy.  The  King  de- 
I  .  spised  it,  the  royalists  hated  it,  and  the  liberals  scarcely 
I  trusted  it  Used  up  before  it  was  called  into  active  existence, 
'        it  was  prorogued  in  the  course  of  November  1814>  to  the  month 

of  May  1816.    The  nationi  more  attentive  to  the  court  than 
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presentation 

XXXVL 

While  Aifl  sesnonwas  indulging  in  harangues,  and  chmwii^ 
its  labours  to  a  dose,  amidst  public  indifference,  Louis  XVlIL 
was  installing  himself  more  and  more  in  the  traditaonal  flplea- 
douiB  of  the  ancient  court.     With  great  magiianimily  he  buried 
the  past  in  oUiTion,  and  declared  an  amnesty  to  every  bnoacii 
of  the  rojal  family,  by  restoring  to  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  son  d 
Philip-Egalite,  the  immense  domains  of  his  house,  wiuch  had 
been  united  to  those  of  the  crown.     He  was  leas  anxious  to 
increase  the  pomp  and  possessions  €i  the  reigning  branch  of  Ihe 
family,  than  to  preyent  rivalships  of  the  throne*    The  genius, 
at  once  supple  for  the  court  and  caressing  for  populaiitj,  of 
the  Duke  d'Orleans,  his  origin,  the  complicity  of  l:d8  luune  in 
the  most  reprobated  acts  of  the  EeTolution,  his  consectlmis 
easily  renewed  with  what  remained  of  the  friends  of  his  fnlher, 
the  danger  of  adding  to  all  these  the  means  of  candidature  to 
the  crown,  the  unlimited  power  of  corruption  and  patronage, 
which  an  ambitious  prince  would  draw  from  such  nnbmuKkd 
possessions,  had  not  stopped  Louis  XVIII.    He  believed  in 
the  sincerity  and  the  repentance  of  the  Duke  d'Orleana.     He 
recollected  the  homage  which  this  prince  had  paid  in  Liondon 
to  the  elder  branch,  from  his  retreat  at  Twickenham,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.    He  thought  that  a  man  of  his  name  and 
character  would  never  be  dangerous  in  France  during  his  reign ; 
that  his  name  alone  would  weigh  heavily  on  him ;  and  that  he 
would  bear  it  into  the  obscure  occupations  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  betwe^i  the  reproaches  ai  the  royalists  and  the  distmst 
of  the  republicans.     His  children  after  him  would  share  his 
inheritance,  and  this  fortune,  divided  into  several  parts,  would 
cease  to  be  dangerous  to  the  crown.    But  the  Duke  d'Orieans 
had  scaxcely  arrived  in  France,  when  he  belied  tlsese  anticipa- 
tions of  the  King.     Over  the  other  prinoes  of  the  royal  fiunOj, 
and  of  the  house  of  Cond^,  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
double  part  ass^ed  to  him  by  his  name  and  his  position.    At 
the  Tuileries,  he  was  a  prince  enjoying  the  respeot  which  the 
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blood  royal  assured  him ;  at  the  Palais-Royal,  a  popular  man, 
availing  himself  of  the  preference  of  public  opinion  which  tamed 
instinctively  towards  him.  He  was  reserved  in  his  attitude,  a 
courtier  of  the  King,  and,  above  all,  of  liberal  opinion,  express- 
ing himself  only  in  half  sentences,  but  in  his  omissions  allow- 
ing a  glimpse  to  be  obtained  of  a  secret  disdain  for  the  court, 
and  favourable  reminiscences  for  all  that  breathed  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  aiiociated  himself  even,  by  an  adroit  flattery,  with 
the  regrets  and  glories  of  the  army,— -choosing  his  military 
household  amongst  the  young  generals  of  Napoleon.  His>  in- 
timate society  was  amongst  the  writers  and  orators  of  liberty. 
He  was  irreproachable  in  appearance  towards  the  court,  and 
gracious  and  attractive  towards  the  rising  opposition.  This 
opposition  seemed  to  spring  up  in  the  very  palace' of  Orleans, 
where  the  Revolution  had  its  birth. 

XXXVII. 

The  other  princes  were  travelling  throc^^h  France,  to  show 
themselves  to  the  army  and  the  people,  and  on  their  passage 
were  calling  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  emigration  and  of 
the  young  royalist  nobility.     The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angou- 
l^me  were  at  Bordeaux.     They  bore  towards  that  city,  which 
had  been  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  cause  b^ore 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  gratitude  of  their  family.    They 
made  a  hasty  journey  through  La  Vendee,  in  the  midst  of  its 
heroic  population,  all  on  foot  to  salute  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.     The  respect  which  this  unfortunate  princess  called 
foHh  in  that  part  of  France,  was  more  allied  to  worship  than 
royalism.    The  martyrdom  of  the  father  had  beatified  his  child. 
But  silent  and  timid,  expressing  herself  only  by.  tears,  con- 
quering, as  a  weakness  in  her  elevated  rank,  all  external 
outbursts  of  sensibility  in  public,  the  Duchess  was  striking 
without  being  attractive.    Her  husband,  a  modest  and  studious 
prince,  but  devoid  of  those  graces  which  give  popularity  to  the 
heirs  of  Ihe  throne,  promised  nothing  to  the  country  but 
Tivisdom  and  meditation.    These  virtues,  which  were  wanting 
in  eclat,  won  him  esteem  but  never  enthusiasm.  Neverthelessi 
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his  modesty  ^raa  pleasing  to  the  army.  He  spoke  to  it  with 
that  serious  respect  which  encourages  troops  that  are  humbled 
by  reyerses.  'He  bore  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers, 
like  a  man  who  came  to  receive  lessons  and  not  to  give  them 
to  these  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  and  as  one  who  desired  to 
be  adopted  by  the  brave  and  unfortunate. 

The  Duke  de  Beny,  a  prince  of  a  more  turbulent  and 
lively  impetuosity,  recalled  the  youth  of  Challes  II.,  with- 
out exhibiting  his  graces  and  attractions.  He  affected  to 
imitate  the  manner  and  the  tone  of  the  Emperor  in  presence 
of  the  troops,  his  familiarity  with  the  soldiers,  and  his  rudeness 
with  the  generals.  He  thought  he  was  flattering  the  young 
army  in  taking  its  defects  for  a  model  and  for  glory.  He  sur- 
rounded hinfielf  with  the  most  frivolous  and  insolent  officers 
of  Napoleon's  staff,  and  mingled  with  some  friends  of  his 
childhood  who  had  returned  with  him  from  exile.  ,  Unbecoming 
language,  violent  scenes,  rude  and  often  offensive  gestures ; 
perpetual  reviews,  gone  through  with  all  the  severity  of  a  pupil 
of  Frederick  II.,  and  with  the  contempt  of  an  old  soldier  for 
raw  troops;  repartees  more  brutal  than  soldierlike,  levities  of 
conduct,  amours  which  might  be  pardoned  in  Henry  IV.,  but 
censurable  in  a  prince  whose  glory  did  not  cover  his  weakness ; 
and  a  perpetual  agitation,  and  without  any  other  object  than  to 
attract  public  attention,  rendered  this  prince,  though  good- 
natured,  brave  and  generous,  a  subject  of  raillery,  of  popular 
antipathy,  and  military  disaffection  between  public  opinion  and 
the  Bourbons.  Nevertheless  he  possessed  virtues  of  the  heart» 
promptness  of  intellect,  the  courage  of  his  ancestors,  a  passion 
for  gloiy,  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  magnanimous  and  spon- 
taneous in  his  returns  for  offences  he  had  committed,  fidelity 
in  friendship,  prodigality  in  love,  and  taste  and  intelligence  for 
the  fine  arts.  He  would  have  satisfied  the  French,  if  he  had 
been  less  eager  to  please,  and  have  pleased  the  army,  if  he  had 
affected  less  the  follies  of  the  soldier.  Impatience,  roughness, 
soldierlike  bluntness,  and  superior  rank  too  much  paraded 
amongst  the  general  officers,  his  masters,  spoiled  everything. 
He  had  to  repair  every  day  the  faults  of  the  preceding  evening. 
In  each  of  his  tours  of  inspection  to  the  garrisons,  and  of  his 
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reviews  in  Paris,  he  gained  fresh  unpopularity  for  his  hoiise 
and  his  cause. 

XXXVIII. 

The  Count  d*Artois,  tEe  father  of  these  two  princes,  was 
still  the  same  at  Paris  as  he  had  been  at  Versailles  in  1790,  and 
as  he  had  continued  to  be  in  England — ^the  centre  and  hope  of 
the  counter-revolution.     Surrounded  by  all  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  by  aU  the  emigrants,  and  by  all  the  nobility,  his 
yr^a  the  court  of  the  past,  discontented  and  unreasonable, 
compared  with  the  politic  and  conciliating  court  of  his  brother. 
He  seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  to  inherit  the  faults  which 
liOuis  XVIII.  would  leave  him  to  repair.     He,  nevertheless, 
did  not  manifest  openly  any  very  formal  opposition  to  the 
government;  being  satisfied  with  having  therein  an  eye  and 
a  hand  in  the  person  of  M.  de  VitroUes,  whom  he  had  got 
nominated    secretary  of  state  to  the  council  of  ministers: 
But  the  intimate  influence  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  the  external 
influence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had  promptly  annulled  M.  de 
VitroUes*  share  of  public  afGurs.     A  cavilling  spirit,  under- 
hand  intrigues,  mysterious    connections    with    Fouche  and 
Barras,  to  learn  from  the  Eevolution  the,  secret  of  muzzling 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  police  espionage,  eventual  plans  of 
government,  leagues  of  journals,  ultra-rqyalist  encouragements 
and  writings,  court  subsidies  devoured  by  flattering  and  starving 
writers,  formed  the  whole  policy  of  the  King's  brother.     The 
Duchess  d'AngoulSme,  who,  like   most  women,  had   mere 
political  instinct,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Count  d*Artois. 
She  was  too  pious  to  be  desirous  of  vengeance ;  but  she  had 
suffered  and  wept  too  much  not  to  have  a  secret  horror  of 
everything  that  recalled  to  her  memory  the  blood  of  her  father 
and  her  mother.    She  would  gladly  pardon  the  Revolution, 
but  she  did  not  like  to  behold  it.    She  pitied  the  King  her 
uncle,  who  was  obliged  to  employ  those  men,  suspected  or 
branded  in  her  eyes,  who  had  belonged  to  the  BepubUc  and 
the  Empire.    She  understood  its  necessity,  but  she  could  not 
compel  herself  to  smile  upon  them  *,  she  ^erefore  took  refiij^ 
mth  her  feither-in-law,  the  Count  d*Artois,  or  else,  when  she 
F  p 
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appeared  at  the  Kill's  palace,  slia  envek^^ed  herself  in  her 
dignity  and  her  icj  silence.  People  took  that  for  pride  whieh 
vas  only  memory  and  grief;  and  she  thus  alienated  hearts, 
which  were  not  just  enough  to  pardon  her  aversions. 

XXXIX. 

The  old  Prince  of  Gonde  yegetated  at  the  PalaifhBonrlxm, 
in  the  midst  of  an  antiquated  court  of  ancient  followers  and  <dd 
soldiers  of  his  armj,  who  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
new  army,  and  who  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the  military 
appointments  and  court  fayours,  and  all  the  prodigalities  of  the 
treasury.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Boorhon,  surrounded  by  a  few 
ladies,  and  some  Mends,  the  companions  of  his  nusfortoues, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  chateau  of  Chantilly,  where  he  shook 
off  the  thoughts  of  his  onhappiness  by  devoting  himself 
unceasingly  to  the  chase,  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  foresta. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  King, 
not  one  of  these  princes  who  had  returned  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon  had  been  formed  by  nature,  or  fashioned  by  educa- 
tion, to  regain  the  heart  of  France  by  the  ascendancy  of  popn< 
larity;  and  whatever  the  Duke  d'Orleans  regained  in  the 
background,  was  not  regained  for  the  Bourbons ;  for  he  alreadj 
separated  his  cause  from  that  of  the  dynasty.  He  was  pr»> 
meditatix^  a  brilliant  future,  hut.  for  himself  alone. 

XL. 

France  nevertheless  showed  no  aversion  to  the  nyil 
family.  The  recent  reverses  had  crushed  all  opinions,  and  all 
were  content  to  draw  their  breath  freely  for  a  moment  between 
two  storms,  to  staunch  their  wounds,  and  rest  from  their 
agitations,  all  adapting  themselves  with  facility  to  the  time8» 
hoping  the  best  from  the  future,  elated  with  the  idea  of  a  long 
peace,  proud  of  the  liberty  rested  to  the  parliaments,  and  of 
the  right  of  discussion  judiciously  allowed  to  the  newspapeoL 
The  imperialists  shared  the  court,  the  great  military  com- 
mands,  the  magistcades  aad  the  prefectures^  in  common  with 
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the  great  names  of  the  ancient  nobility.    The  republicans  were 
gratified  bj  tbe  downfall  of  the  long  tyranny  of  the  Cromwell 
of  French  liberty,  and  required  no  more  from  the  Bourbons 
than  it  was  natand  for  old  republicans  to  require  from  a  king. 
The  royalists  surrounded  and  busied  themselves  with  memorials, 
acta  of  royal  piety,  legends  of  tlieTemple*  of  the  Conciergerie, 
and  the  scaffold,  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  in  expiatory 
ceremonies  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  royal 
cause,  Louis  XVI.,  the  queen,  Louis  XVIL,  Madame  Elizabeth . 
Pichegru,  and  Moreau,  purposely  included  in  the  same  honoiUB 
paid  to  their  memoiy,  in  order  that  public  opinion  should 
regard  as  partisans  of  the  Bouxbons  all  those  who  had  con- 
spired against  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.    They  exhumed  from. 
the  cemetery  of  Tjbl  Madeleine,  the  common  burial-place  of 
executed  criminals,  the  remains  of  the  king  and  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  which  were  half  consumed  by  the  quick-lime,  to 
perform  royal  obsequies  to  them  at  Saint  Denis. 

The  generals  and  the  marshals,  the  dignitaries  of  the 

Empire,  the  constituted  bodies,  the  universities,  writers,  and 

poets,  thronged  in  crowds  to  these  ceremonies, — invoking 

curses  on  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  the  consequence,  and 

exculpating  the  army  and  nation  from  any  share  therein ;  thus 

flattering,  with  their  imprecations  and  their  tears,  a  royal  line 

whose  cause  they  had  forgotten  for  twenty-five  years,'  and 

uniting  with  the  ancient  aristocracy  and  the  emigration  in 

these  solemnities,  that  they  might  also  participate  in  the 

&VOUTS  which  were  to  repay  them.    To  all  appearance,  it 

might  have  been  supposed  that  there  no  longer  existed  a 

siflgle  individual  of  the  nation,  of  the  assemblies,  of  the 

Bepublic,  or  of  the  Empire,  who  had  witnessed  the  times,  the 

wars,  the  tribunals,  or  the  immolations  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  whole  of  France  seemed  to  date  firom  the  return  of  the 

Bourbons ;  and  the  regicides  themselves  attributed  to  terror, 

and  the  misfortunes  of  the  time,  their  votes  of  death  in  the 

judgment  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  that  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien, 

which  every  one  of  them  endeavoured  to  disclaim  or  explain 

away.    They  were  not  content  with  the  amnesty,  but  even 

solicited  the  attention  and  fisivour  of  the  King,  and  wished  to 
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force  an  entrance  to  the  Tuileries,  there  to  seek,  from,  tbe 
retamed  princes,  their  reward  for  the  doubtful  services  which 
they  had  rendered  to  Napoleon,  or  for  their  participation  in 
the  odium  attached  to  the  most  sinister  names  of  the  Republic. 

XLI. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  only  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  bis  old 
friends,  and  the  impatience  of  his  new  ones ;  for  he  had  no 
opposition  to  contend  with,  and  his  only  difficulty  at  that  time 
consisted  in  distributing  his  favours  and  his  smiles  in  his 
palace,  with  sufficient  impartiality  and  propriety  between  the 
old  and  new  court ;  in  order  that  the  discontent  of  a  wounded 
vanity  should  not  give  one  of  these  courts  an  undue  advantc^ 
over  the  other,  and  that  hoth  should  feel  themselves  equally  flat- 
tered by  his  reception,  and  believe  themselves  equally  possessed 
of  his  confidence,  and  to,  this  end  he  displayed  consununate 
art  aijid  diplomacy.  The  new  men  felt  that  they  were  necessary 
to  him,  while  the  old  ones  were  conscious  of  his  preference. 

The  ladies  alone,  more  jealous  and  hasty  than  the  men, 
complained  bitterly,  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  mixed  up  with 
upstarts  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  being  treated  with  disdain  by  the  frequenters  o{  the  ancient 
courts.  The  latter  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  a  Resto- 
ration which  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  their  recent  elevation 
to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  the  former  despised  a  policy 
which  humiliated  them,  and  compelled  them  to  treat  as  equals 
rivals  in  title  and  rank,  whom  they  only  condescended  to 
recognise  out  of  regard  for  the  King ;  while  both  parties,  in 
their  usual  intercourse,  maintained  their  respective  feelings  of 
ancient  pride,  ^d  of  rage  at  their  humiliations.  Thus,  although 
opinion  was  pacified,  vanity  renewed  the  spirit  of  party. 

XLII. 

The  preliminary  treaty  of  Paris  was  but  a  sketch  of  the 
general  peace,  and  the  circumstantial  arrangement  of  the  rela- 
tions of  France  with  the  other  European  powers.    A  congress 
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at  Vienna  was  to  settle  the  definitive  relations  between  all  the 
nations,  and,  so  to  say,  to  re-construct  the  map  of  Europe.    M. 
de  Talleyrand  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  to  others  the 
embarassments  and  responsibilities  of  the  government  of  the 
interior,  which  he  had  been  gradually,  relieved  of,  ever  since  the 
King  had  been  drawing  all  upon  himself^  by  the  imperious  hand 
of  M.  de  Blacas  and  th^  indolent  disposition  of  M.  de  Montes- 
quiou,  and  took  his  departure  for  Vienna.     The  part  which  he 
had  just  played  in  the  Kestoration — ^his  influence  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander — his  intimacy  with  the  principal  European 
diplomatists — ^his  high  renown  for  political  ability — and,  lastly, 
the  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII.  with  his  mandate  to  represent, 
before  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  that  ancient  throne,  which  the  sovereigns  could  not 
desire  to  see  disgraced,  since  they  had  desired  its  re-establish- 
ment ; — all  these  circumstances  gave  M.  de  Talleyrand  one  of 
the  most  exalted  positions  that  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  con- 
quered people  had  ever  been  able  to  take  before  their  conquerors. 
The  knowledge  of  his  character,  his  taste  for  intrigue,  his  am- 
bition, his  birth,  his  connections  as  a  revolutionist  with  the  new 
princes,  andasarestorer  of  legitimacy  with  the  legitimate  princes, 
the  supposed  corruptibilily  of  his  character  (which,  if  it  did 
not  positively  render  him  liable  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold 
of  courts,  is  said  to  have  rendered  him  subservient  to  their 
seductions,  and  accessible  to  their  recompenses  in  the  form  of 
titles,  possessions,  and  endowments  for  himself  and  his  family)— 
all  these  tended  to  constitute  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Vienna,  the 
prime  mover  and  arbitrator  of  the  re-modelling  of  Europe. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  had  the  whole  of  Europe 
been  placed  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  an  assemblage  of 
princes  and  of  statesmen.     Its  imperious  ruler  was  overthrown, 
and  the  fragments  which  had  fallen  from  his  hands  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  congress,  whose  resolutions  a  million  of  armed  men  still 
remained  prepared  to  execute,  while  the  people,  who,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  tossed  about  from  one  form 
of  goTemment  to  another,  and  whose  nationality  was  thus  com- 
pletely shattered,  awaited  in  silence  the  decision  of  their  fate. 
The  congress  could,  at  its  pleasure,  either  re-establish  ancient 
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Europe,  or  create  it  iomw.    The  former  courae  nas  erndeaa^Oj 
more  m  conformity  with  the  sj^t  of  a  league  of  princes^  wrmed 
for  the  purpose  of  protestiiig  againstthe  conviilsioiis  of  a  re^ola- 
tioB,  and  againat  the  encioaohmeiits  of  an  uniTersal  msauux^y; 
aiid  it  waaalao  more  inoonformilywilh  the  iaterest  of  these  iNrinces 
who  cookl  not  preaenre  sacred  the  legitimacy  of  thdr  crowns  witbr 
oat  at  the  same  time  confirming  the  legitimacy  of  ncti<Mialkies. 
But  the  long  ^ara  of  the  Bepubhc  and  of  the  Empire,  the  pri- 
vate  treaties  between  Napoleon  and  the  powers  thathehftdovw- 
thrown,  the  oonceaaianfl  of  territory  made  to  some  at  the  expense 
of  others,  the  necessity  cf  recompensing  the  aervicea  readued 
by  Sweden  or  by  Naples,  and  of  pimishiBg  the  infid^ties  of 
some  of  the  Gfrennan  states,  such  as  that  of  Sax<my,of  gratifyii^ 
the  desire  for  the  aggrandisement  <d  Bnssia  in  Pcdand,  and  <rf 
paying  off  the  subsidies  of  England,  iduch  had  giadiially  acquired 
importance  and  influence  on  the  continent,  or  on  the  aeaa, — all 
these  cireumslances  made  the  congress  lean  to  ^second  course. 
A  &eshdistiibation  of  territory,  calculated  ttsmadi  as  poeeiUe 
on  the  old  limits,  and  consecrated  by  the  old  soveieigntias  re- 
stored, but  without  regard  or  scruple  for  the  ksser  paweis 
already  e£bced  ftom  the  map,  and  for  the  difference  of  popda- 
p  tions  and  territories,  arbitrarily  taken  away  from,  or  given  to 
the  great  and  secondary  powers,  to  establish  not  a  justice  based 
upon  rif^ts,  but  an  approzimatiTe  equililaium,  founded  upon  na- 
tural frontiers,  and  on  the  numerical  balance  of  subjected — ail 
these  fonned  the  general  spirit  of  the  Congress  c^  Yieona. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  has  been  very  m^ustly  reproached  for  mA 
havii^  obtamed  there  for  the  Restoration  anything  more  tiian 
its  lib^ratioB,  our  ancient  limits,  and  the  addition  of  Savoy,  a 
new  and  important  fronti^,  which'  completed  France  on  the 
side  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  This  reproach  was  lidiculoos 
in  the  months  of  Bonapartists,  who  had  themselves  capitulated 
at  Paris,  and  had  drawn  upon  the  country  the  invasioa  of 
Europe.  Was  it  in  ri|^t  of  their  lost  conquests,  of  Fiinea 
invaded,  of  the  En^e  follen  to  pieces,  of  a  terriUny  ei^aasted 
of  men  and  money,  that  a  negodator,  in  the  name  of  the 
Bourbons,  could  claim  in  fovour  of  France  a  portion  of  the 
spoils  of  theworld?    And  in  virtue  of  what  righv  and  XQ  the 
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name  of  what  power,  could  M.  de  Talleyrand  tbus  dictate  the 
law  to  Tictorious  Europe  ?  The  Emperor  was  fettered  to  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  the  armj  yanished.  Fiance  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  Europe  armed  and  exasperated.  It  was  a  great  deal  for 
the  Restoration  to  obtain,  in  the  name  of  the  Bourbons,  an 
entrance  into  the  council  of  the  sovereigns,  the  free  and 
imposing  discussion  of  its  interests,  the  evacuation  of  the  soil; 
peace  without  shame,  the  frontiers  of  Louis  XrV«  and  &  pro- 
evince  in  addition,  taken  awaj  by  the  allied  powers  from  the 
boose  of  Savoy,  to  increase  and  strength^i  France.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  merit  ci  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
If  the  treaty  of  Vienna  wei^  heavily  on  Franoe,  historical 
justice  should  throw  the  burthen  of  it,  not  oai  ^be  weakness  of 
the  Bourbons,  but  on  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor. 

XLIII. 

This  congress  was  prolonged  during  the  whole  winter  of 
1814-15.  Its  long  internal  debates  have  no  interest  at  pr»> 
sent,  except  for  their  results.  Already,  amidst  the  g^eral 
oonoord  ai  the  allied  powers,  had  arisen  secaret  struggles, 
xepulsions,  affinities,  and  preferences,  vAdA  grouped  Europe 
in  natural  alliances,  to  counterbalance  other  alliances  of  situa- 
tion. M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  from  his  youngest  days  had,  like 
Mirabean,  forese^ti  the  hajppy  f&tality  of  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Kngbmd,  for  the  independence  of  the  continent^ 
and  for  the  cause  of  the  increaamg  princ^le  of  liberty  in  the 
world,  added  to  this  natural  alliance  that  of  Austria, — an 
alliance  less  required  and  less  permanent  for  France.  He 
signed,  on  the  2rd  of  January,  a  private  treaty,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  these  powers.  The  secret  condition  of  this 
treaty  was  the  dethronement  of  Murat,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  the  English 
had  sustained  in  Sicily,  which  the  house  of  Austria  would  pre- 
fer to  a  warlike  and  Bonapartist  sovereignty  in  Italy;  and 
which  Louis  XVIII.,  as  chief  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ought 
naturally  to  desire  at  Naples  as  a  portion  of  his  own  restoration* ' 

Satisfied  with  this  result,  which  strengthened  by  a  family 
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success  his  credit  mth  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de  TaUeyxand 
readily  conceded  to  the  congress  the  abasement  of  Saxony,  the 
third  division  of  Poland,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Bhine, — ^a  dream  that  had  vanished  iwiih    the 
universal  power  of  the  Empire,  which  alone  could  give   it  a 
shadow  of  reality.    He  felt  with  justice  that  the  most  compro- 
mising and  most  illusory  alliance  for  us  would  be  this  league 
of  France  with  five  or  six  little  German  powers,  who  would 
incessantly  involve  us  in  their  impotent  quarrels  amongst  them- 
selves, and  with  the  great  states  of  Germany,  without  ever 
being  able  to  lend  us  a  force  real  and  preponderating  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  own  designs.    Alliances  are  not  worthy 
except  between*  equal  powers,  and  they  are  not  useful  but  with 
states  of  importance.    All  others  are  not  alliances,  but  bur- 
thensome  protections.    M.  de  Talleyrand  showed,  in  this  con- 
tempt for  what  are  called  the  secondary  states  of  Germany,  a 
coup-d*(Bil  beyond  the  vulgar  and  the  serious  genius  of  a  nego- 
ciator.    His  correspondence  with  Louis  XYIII.  attests  at 
once,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  the  instinctive  superiority 
and  the  freedom  of  his  mind. 

All  the  questions  submitted  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  being 
settled,  the  sovereigns  prepared  to  return  to  their  states,  and 
to  disband  their  troops.  The  last  days  of  winter  were  cpn^ 
sumed  in  fetes  at  Vienna,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  a 
long  period  of  peace.  Murat  alone  trembled  on  his  throne^  and 
prepared  in  silence  to  dispute  it  vnth  England,  with  Austria^ 
and  with  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
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'  I. 

I 

'         France  was  so  exhausted  with  twenty  years*  war,  and  so 

i  overwhelmed  with  unknown  problems  to  solve  by  the  forced 

reconciliation  of  the  Eevolution  and  the  Bestoration,  that  the 
peace,  although  so'  recent,  began  already  to  reanimate  thought, 
genius,  and  the  arts,  stifled  by  the  long  despotism,  and  reviving 
with  the  same  breath  that  gave  life  to  liberty. 

This  epoch  was  an  awaking  of  the  human  mind.  At  this 
period  of  the  Bestoration,  many  men,  of  whom  we  are  about  to 

!  speak,  had  not  yet  written  their  works,  and  gained  their  fame. 

We  shall  not,  however,  limit  ourselves  to  the  literary  history 
of  this  moment;  we  shall  follow  it  through  the. lapse  of  time 
to  give  all  possible  scope  to  this  revival  of  thought. 

The  eighteenth  century  had  been  interrupted  in  its  thoughts, 
in  its  works,  and  in  its  arts,  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  dispersed 
its  philosophers,  its  poets,  its  orators,  and  its  writers.  ,  The 
emigration,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  scaffold  had  decimated 

I  the  intelligence  of  the  country.   Condorcet  and  Ghcmtipfort  had 

put  themselves  to  death;  Andr6  Ohenier  and  Boucher  had 
&ll6n  imder  the  axe.  Mirabeau  had  died  of  fatigue  of  the 
Revolution,  and  perhaps  of  anguish  at  the  perspective  before 

I  him,  which  could  not  escape  his  penetrating  genius.  Vergniliud 

had  disappeared  in  the  tempest,  happy  to  escape  from  the 
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gpectacle  of  crime  by  the  martyrdom  of  eloquence  to  wbicfa 
aspired.  Delille  flew  far  away  from  his  country,  and  had  si 
for  the  exiles  in  Poland  and  in  England.  The  Abbe  Kay: 
had  grown  old  in  repentance,  and  in  the  disappointment  of  '.. 
hopes.  Pkmy  had  trarestied  his  loves  into  cynicism,  and  h 
taken  the  wages  of  the  extortioners.  Philosophy  and  literate 
in  Fiance,  at  the  end  of  Ni^leon's  reign,  had  been  oondemni 
to  silence,  or  disciplined  and  drilled  as  paid  battalions  imdi 
the  sabre.  Nature  had  exhausted  herself  of  great  men  at  U 
beginning  of  the  century,  to  prepare  and  accomplish  the  JELby^ 
lution.  The  BoTolution  being  accomplished,  thougbt,  whici 
had  made  it,  seemed  to  have  been  frightened  at  herself,  <h 
seeing  that  she  would  be  annihilated  in  the  child. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  and  who  hated 
thought,  because  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  had  availed  hhn^ 
self  of  ibis  exhaustion  and  of  this  lassitude  of  the  human  mind, 
to  muzzle,  or  to  enervate  all  literature.    He  had  only  favooied 
the  mathematical  sciences,  because  figures  measure,  ooont^  and 
do  not  think.    Of  the  human  fikculties  he  only  honoaied  those 
of  which  he  oould  make  docile  instrumaita.    GeGOBetriciaDS 
were  the  men  lor  him ;  but  writers  made  him  tremUe.     It  was 
the  age  of  the  compass.    He  aaij  tolerated  that  li^t  and 
futile  Hterature  which  amuses  the  people  and  offexs'inoense  to 
granny.     He  would  have  swept  away,  by  his  police,  every 
voice,  the  manly  accent  of  which  might  have  touched  <me  oi 
the  gmve  chords  of  the  human  heart.    He  penoitted  those 
rhymes  which  stunned  the  ear,  but  not  the  poetzy  which  exalts 
the  soul.    Young  Charles  Nodier  having  written,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Jura,  an  ode  which  breathed  too  high  a  tone  for  the 
servility  of  the  time,  the  poet  was  obliged  to  proscribe  himself 
to  forestall  the  proscription  that  was  on  the  watch  for  him. 

11. 

The  tyranny  of  Napoleon  must  have  beeaa  bitter  indeed, 
nnce  the  return  of  the  old  regime  was  neoessaxy  to  restore 
liberty  and  breath  to  the  soul.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  far 
scarcelj  waa  the  Empire  overturned,  when  people  began  to 
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iJ         , 

— '  Bevival  of  literature,.  philoMphy,  and  the  presc 

think,  to  ^te^  and  to  sing  i^n  in  France.     The  Bonrbons, 

^^.  oontemporaries  of  oar  literKtore,  made  it  their  glory  to  bring  it 

^'*'  Imck  mtb  them.    Hie  constitatbnal  regime  gave  liberty  of 

'f  ^  Bfieech  to  two  houBes  of  parliament;  and,  in  spite  of  some  pre- 

^  y^rtiTe  or  repressive  laws,  the  liberty  of  Uie  press  gave  respi- 

^'  ration  to  letters.    All  that  had  hitherto  been  silent  now  b^an 

^'^''.  to  speak.    The  mind  humbled  by  compression,  society  fisunished 

^^  for  ideas,  youth  impatient  for  intellectual  glory,  avenged  them- 

(V*  selves  for  their  long  silence  by  a  sudden  and  almost  a  contiauous 

^^  explosion  of  philoscq;^,  history,  poetry,  polemics,  memoirs, 

^^  dramas,  and  works  of  art  and  imagmation.   The  age  of  Francis  I. 

^  is  full  of  originalily,  and  that  of  Louis  XIV.  is  full  of  ^ory ; 

t^  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  more  of  enthusiasm  and 

animation  than  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration.     Servitude 

j^  had  been  accumulating  in  the  souls  of  all  during  twenty  years; 

ji  and  they  now  overflowed  in  their  fulness.     History  owes  its 

^  pages  to  them;  and  they  are  not  merely  the  annals  of  wan  and 

^^  of  ooorts,  but  <^  the  human  mind. 

4 

'  Great  minds  were  ripening  during  these  years  of  oppression ; 

i^  and  they  now  re-appeared  in  all  their  liberty  and  splendour. 
^  Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  partaken  dur* 
\^  ing  twenty  years  of  the  admiration  of  £urope  and  the  perse- 
^        cution  of  Napoleon. 

Ii  Madame  de  Stael,  daughter  of  M.  Necker,  a  precocious 

^         genius,  nurtured  in  the  saloon  of  her  father  by  reading  and  by 
^         tiie  oonversati(m  of  the  orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  tl» 
^         eighteenth  century,  had  inhaled  the  Revolution  even  in  her  era- 
^         die.    A  dau^ter  of  Helvetia,  transplanted  into  courts,  her 
soul  and  her  style  participated  in  this  double  origin.    She  was 
republican  in  imagination,  and  an  aristocrat  in  manners,  partak- 
ing of  the  liatnre  <^  Rousseau  and  Mirabeau,  fanciful  as  ^e  one, 
and  Sequent  as  the  other.    Her  real  party  in  politicB  was 
'         diat  of  the  Ginmdists.  Greats  in  talent  and  more  generous  in 
'         soul  than  Madame  Roland,  she  may  be  compared  to  an  illus- 
'         trioos  man  with  the  passions  of  a  wcMsian.    But  these  passions, 
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powerful  and  tender,  imparted  to  her  talent  the  qualities  of 
her  soul,  the  accent,  the  warmth,  and  the  heroism  of  sentiment. 
Napoleon  considered  her  more  dangerous  to  his  tyranny  thaa 
La  Fayette,  and  had  hanished  her  &r  from  Paris.  This  os- 
tracism had  made  her  house,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  the  last  focus  of  liberty.  The  writings  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  sometimes  poetical,  sometimes  political,  although 
proscribed  or  mutilated  by  the  police,  had  aided  in  diffusing, 
through  France  and  Europe,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empire, 
the  hidden  fires  of  the  heart,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spirit,  the 
aspirations  of  liberty,  and  the  holy  hatred  of  brutish  stupidity 
and  of  servitude.  This  woman  would ,  have  been  the  last 
of  the  Eomans  under  the  modem  Caesar,  who  dared  not  strike, 
and  could  not  abuse  her.  Faithful  and  generous  friends 
of  both  sexes — Matthew  de  Montmorency,  Madame  E^mier, 
the  German  philosophers,  the  poets  of  Italy,  and  the  liberal 
statesmen  of  England — continued  attached  to  her.  During  the 
last  years  of  Napoleon's  reign,  in  which  his  accelerated  fall  had 
made  him  more  implacable,  Madame  de  Stael  had  fled  to  the 
North,  where  she  roused  the  insurrection  of  courts  and  of 
people  against  the  oppressor  of  the  human  mind.  On  his  fall 
she  re-appeared  in  Paris,  triumphant  on  the  ruins  of  her 
enemy.  The  armed  world  had  avenged  her  without  wishing 
for  it.  She  herself  desired  that  this  victory  of  nations  over 
conquest  should  also  be  the  victory  of  liberty  over  despotism. 
Matured  by  years  and  by  the  experience  of  human  affairs,  she 
had  lost  die  ruggedness  of  those  republican  ideas  which  had 
inflamed  her  youth  in  1791  and  1792.  She  had  benevolent 
reminiscences  for  the  Bourbons;  and  she  formed  the  highest 
expectations  from  a  Restoration,  tested,  as  it  had  been,  by  the 
scaffold  and  by  exile,  and  which  around  the  throne  would  re- 
concile representative  liberty  with  the  traditions  of  national 
feeling.  Her  saloon  at  Paris  was  one  of  the  geniuses  of  tlie 
Bestoration.  Her  eloquence  converted  the  old  republicans, 
the  young  liberals,  and  the  souls  that  were  wavering,  to  a 
constitutional  system,  copied  from  that  of  England,  which 
would  give  independence  to  opinions,  a  scope  to  parliamentary 
eloquence,  and  consign  the  government  to  intellect.     Louis 
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XVIII.,  bj  the  eleyation  of  his  mind,  bj  his  literaiy  taste,  and 
by  the  grace  of  his  admiration  for  her,  consoled  her  for  the 
disdain  and  the  brutalities  of  Napoleon.  He  treated  Madame 
de  Stael  as  an  allj  of 'his  crown,  because  she  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  European  opinion. 

She  was  then  as  happj  in  her  heart,  as  she  was  glorious  ia 
her  genius.  She  had  two  chil(iren :  a  son  who  did  not  display 
the  eclat  of  his  mother,  but  who  promised  to  have  all  the  solid 
and  modest  qualities  of  a  patriot  and  a  good  mjin ;  and  also  a 
daughter,  since  married  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  who  resem- 
bled the  purest  and  most  beautiful  thought  of  her  mother, 
incarnate  in  an  angelic  form,  to  elevate  the  mind  to  heaven, 
and  to  represent  holiness  in  beauty.  While  scarcely  yet  in 
the  middle  age  of  life,  and  blooming  with  that  second  youth 
which  renews  the  imagination,  that  essence  of  love,  Madame 
de  Stael  had  married  the  dearest  idol  of  her  sensibility.  She 
loved,  and  she  was  beloved.  She  prepared  herself  to  publish  her 
"  Considerations  on  the  Eevolution,*'  which  she  had  so  closely 
observed ;  and  the  personal  and  impassioned  narrative  of  her 
"Ten  Years  of  Exile."  Finally,  a  book  on  the  genius  of 
Germany  (in  which  she  had  poured  out,  and,  as  it  were,  filtered 
drop  by  drop  all  the  springs  of  her  soul,  of  her  imagination, 
and  of  her  religion),  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  France  and 
England,  and  excited  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Her  style, 
especially  in  the  work  on  Germany,  without  lacking  the  splen- 
dour of  her  youth,  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  lights  more  lofty 
and  more  eternal,  in  approaching  the  evening  of  life  and  the 
mysterious  shrine  of  thought.  It  was  no  longer  painting,  nor 
merely  poetry :  it  was  perfect  adoration ;  the  incense  of  a  soul 
was  inhaled  from  its  .pages;  it  was  "Corinne"  become  a 
priestess,  and  catching  a  glimpse  from  the  verge  of  life  of  the 
unknown  Deity,  in  the  remotest  horizon  of  humanity.  About 
this  period  she  died  in  Paris,  leaving  a  bright  resplendence  in 
the  heart  of  her  age.  She  was  the  Jean-Jaques  Boussean  of 
women,  but  more  tender,  more  sensitivoi  and  more  capable  of 
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great  wtioDS  than  he  yna  a  gemas  <rf  two  sexes,  one  fo 
thought,  and  one  for  love ; — the  most  impasaioned  of  womm 
and  tfie  moat  mascoline  of  UTiten  in  the  same  being.  Her  name 
will  liye  as  loi^  as  the  liteiatnie  and  history  of  her  ooontiy. 


M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  at  that  time  the  only  man  who 
could  compete  with  the  &me  of  Madame  de  Stael»  and  as 
decided  an  enemy  as  she  was  to  Bonaparte,  because  U^ere  is  a 
natural  war  between  the  genius  of  thought  and  the  genius  of 
oppression.    The  fidl  of  this  soldier,  who  threw  all  others  into 
shade,  permitted  the  re-appearanoe  of  these  two  great  writers. 
M.  de  Chateaubnand,  a  gentleman  of  Brittany,  bom  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  and  cradled  by  the  murmurs  of  the  winds 
and  waves  of  his  country,  was  the  Ossian  of  France.    He  liad 
been  thrown  by  the  accident  of  birth  more  than  by  his  uncer- 
tain opinions  into  the  wanderii^  camps  of  Hie  emigrants,^- 
then  into  the  forests  of  America,  and  finally  into  the  fogs  of 
London.    He  had,  in  his  imagination,  the  vagueness  of  that 
northern  bard,  the  colouring,  the  immensity,  the  cries,  the 
wailings  and  the  infinity.    His  name  was  an  Eolian  haip, 
producing  sounds  tvfaidi  ravish  the  ear  and  agitate  the  heart, 
but  which  the  mind  cannot  define ;  the  poet  of  instincts  rather 
than  of  ideas,  ^e  souvenir  and  the  presentiment  of  the  unde> 
finable,  the  mysterious  murmur  of  the  elements.    This  writer 
had  resounded  in  the  sonls  of  all,  and  gained  an  immense 
empire,  not  over  the  reason  but  the  imagination  of  the  age. 

VI. 

like  all  men  of  great  talents,  he  made  himselfl  Alone, 
idle,  and  miserable  in  Lcmdon,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Republic,  he  had  written  a  book  soeptical  as  his  own  thoughts, 
and  as  the  ruins  with  which  the  crumbling  of  the  church  and 
the  throne  had  strewn  the  world.  But  some  one  said  to  him, 
•«  This  is  not  the  thing ;  the  world  wishes  to  doubt  no  more,  ibr 
it  has  occasion  to  hope;  giveit  back  its  faith.'*    Young,  melan- 
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•     choly,  inclined  to  belief,  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  emotions, 

I     provided  they  brought  him  glory  and  applause,  after  they  had 

!<      excited  himself,  he  burnt  his  book,  and  wrote  another  on  the 

i      subject ;  but  this  time  it  was  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity."  Phi- 

I      losophy  had  conquered,  and  in  its  name  the  Bevolution  had 

undermined  and  immolated.   The  philosophers  were  accused  of 

all  the  calamities  of  the  time;  and  had  become  mipopular,  as 

the  domolishers  are  cursed  by  the  fedthful,  whose  temple  they 

I      have  mined.    M.  de  Chateaubriand  undertook  the  labour  of 

1      reconstructing  it  in  imagination.    He  .wished  to  be  the  Esdras 

I      of  the  church  destroyed,  and  the  worshippers  dispersed. 

i 

I  VII. 


I  A  pious  philosopher  would  have  had  a  beautiful  and  holy 

I       work  to  accomplish  on  such  a  plan.    A  religious  and  luminous 
\       philosophy  had  progressed  from  age  to  age,  penetrating  ray  by 
I       ray  into  die  shadows  of  the  temples.     It  had  scared  supersti- 
I       tion,  banished  idols,  and  let  in  more  light,  more  reason,  $nd 
I       consequently  more  divinity,  upon  the  altars.     An  impious, 
I        cynical,  and  material  philosophy  had  mingled  with  the  work  in 
I       latter  days,  and  had  vitiated  and  perverted  it  by  the  admixture. 
I        To  remount  to  the  sources  of  Christianity,  to  purify  hearts, 
I        and  to  show  to  the  men  of  our  time  what  holiness,  what  virtue, 
I        and  what  efi^cacy  God  had  infused  into  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
I        tianity,  and  what  superstitions,  what  idolatry,  what  vices  and 
I        corruptions  had  been  mingled  with  them  by  ignorance,  power, 
I        fraud,  and  barbarism ;  to  give  unto  God  that  which  belonged 
I        to  God,  and  to  men  that  which  belcmged  to  men,  to  the  past 
vibai  ought  to  die  with  it,  and  to  the  future  what  ought  to  re- 
main and  vivify  the  human  soul,  in  making  it  res{»ire  a  purer 
idea  of  the  divinity,  and  through  it  impregnating  the  worship, 
I        the  legislation,  the  philosophy,  and  all  the  social  works  of 
I        humanity  with  a  more  perfect  holiness, — this  would  have  been 
a  work  of  sound  reason,  vivid  imagination,  and  great  piely,  re- 
moving with  a  respectful  but  a  free  hand  the  ruins  of  the 
I        ancient  sanctuary,  to   construct  the  new.    M.  de  Chateau^' 
I        briand  was  endowed  with  a  sufi&ciently  enlightened  reason  to 
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undertake  it.    Christianitj  would  have  had  its  Montesquieu, 
with  the  additional  inspiration  of  poetiy. 

VIII 

But,  in  place  of  such  a  work  as  this,  M.  ie  Chateau- 
briand, like  Ovid,  had  written  a  book  on  the  Fasti  of  religion. 
He  had  exhumed,  not  the  genius  but  the  mythology  aud  cere- 
monial of  Christianity,  and  had  chanted,  without  sdection  and 
without  discrimination,  its  dogmas  and  14s  superstitions,  its 
faith  and  its  credulities,  its  Tirtues  and  its  vices.  He  had 
written  the  poem  of  all  its  popular  worn-out  vestiges,  and  all 
its  deposed  institutions  (from  the  political  domination  of  con- 
sciences by  the  sword,  to  the  temporal  riches  of  the  cHoich, 
from  the  aberrations  of  ascetic  monkery,  to  its  beatified  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  pious  frauds  of  popular  prodigies,  invented  by 
^he  zeal  and  perpetrated  by  the  routine  of  the  rural  clergy),  to 
seduce  the  imagination,  instead  of  sanctifying  the  spirit  of 
nations.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  defied  everything.  TTia 
book  was  the  reliquary  of  human  credulity. 

IX. 

It  had,  however,  immense  success ;  for  which  there  were  two 
reasons,  the  genius  of  the  writer  and  the  bias  of  public  opinion. 
The  Revolution  had  shaken  aud  led  astray  the  human  under- 
standing. Earthquakes  cause  giddiness,  and  the  people,  seeing 
the  throne,  the  altar,  and  society  crumbling  all  at  the  same 
time,  had  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  The 
temples  had  been  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword ;  impiety  had  per- 
secuted faith;  the  axe  had  struck  the  priesthood;  consciexu^ 
and  prayer  had  been  obliged  to  hide  themselves  as  crimes ;  the 
domestic  God  had  become  a  secret  between  the  parents  and  the 
children;  persecution  had  softened  the  minds  of  the  people 
towards  the  priesthood ;  Ixlood  had  sanctified  the  martyrs;  the 
ruins  of  churches  strewed  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  accuse 
the  earth  of  atheism.  Moreover,  the^people,  as  after  all  great 
commotions,  were  melancholy.    A  gloomy  disquiet  had  seized 
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upon  the  imagination,  and  an  oracle  was  sought  for  to  display  the 
future  to  the  human  race.     M.  de  Chateaubriand  then  ex- 
hibited the  ancient  altar,  the  religion  of  the  cradle,  prayer  on 
bended  knees  before  a  mother,  old  priests  made  grey  by  pro- 
scription, returning  to  wander  oyer  the  tombs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, bringing  back  to  the  cottages  their  exiled  God,  the 
sound  of  the  bell  of  infuicy,  the  hymn  of  inoense,  mystery, 
hope,  consolation,  and  pardon.    The  heart  was  on  his  side,  and  it 
accepted  for  a  prophet  of  the  future  the  poet  who  embroidered^ 
with  so  many  sacred  flowers,  and  so  many  holy  tears,  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  the  past.    Poetry  had  never  before  made  such  & 
conversion  of  hearts,  by  the  magic  of  imagination  and  by  the 
elegance  of  feeling.    This  book,  like  a  Yoice  issuing  from  the 
tomb,  astonished  all  the  world.    People  admired  it,  remembered 
it,  wept,  prayed,  but  reasoned  no  more.    France  had  been 
convinced  by  the  heart ;  and  from  this  day  M:  de  Chateau- 
briand was  become  the  man  necessary  for  all  restorations.    He 
had  restored  Christianity  and  God  in  all  hearts, — why  should 
he  not  therefore  restore  monarchy  and  kings  in  their  palace  ? 
Dear  to  the  church  which  he  had  revived  with  his  tears ;  dear 
4»  the  aristocracy  whose  proscription  he  had  sanctified ;  dear  to 
the  women  by  the  tenderness  of  his  poems,  in  which  religion 
only  struggled  i^ainst  love  to  deify  the  passions ;  dear  to  youth, 
who  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  poetry  notes  in  which  nature 
and  God  resounded  like  new  chords  added  to  the  lyrical  instru- 
ment of  the  heart  of  man ;  his  name  reigned  in  the  sanctuary, 
on  the  domestic  hearth,  over  the  cradle  of  infmcy,  on  the 
tombs  of  the  fathers,  on  the  village  parsonage,  in  the  country 
chateau,  over  the  marriage  bed,  and  over  the  dream  of  the  young 
man.    Poetry  had  lost  itself  in  atheism,  and  he  had  found  it 
in  God.    Poetry  will  be  one  of  the  real  powers  of  this  world  so 
long  as  imagination  shall  constitute  the  half  of  human  nature. 


M.  de  Chateaulriand  had  entered  freely  into  France,  to 
publish  his  book  there.    Bonaparte,  who  was  also  the  poet  of  the 
past  in  action,  wished  for  a  hand  rich  enough  in  colouring  to 
o  G 
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gild  bis  inatitBtiona,'— -the  pr^udioes  vfoa  iubkii  he  finmded 
bis  power.  Hie  vast  but  boc  ereatisrd  geniwB  was  nothing  ekae 
than  the  geniiis  itself  ef  ^EestoniitiQiis.  Me  beped  iii  himself 
to  xeviTe  Gharlemagna*  the  creator  of  oi>e  f«risd«ttiie«iid  «f 
another — the  tenlh  ceainiry  at  the  end  of  the  ei^rteenth.  He 
made  a  mktake  in  date,  and  was  canTi^g  baok  the  Iranuca 
mind  ten  centuries.  M.  de  ChateeubiaABd  suited  him,  and  he 
ought  to  have  suited  M.  de  ChateaiA»Mni.  liieir  ideas  wace 
tbesame;  M. deChaleauhrisiEidvasthBKiipideonof  Hteodu^ 

XI. 

The  writer  cKd  not  lemt  ihe  advances  of  the  conqnemar. 
He  was  nominated  sedetuy  of  embassj  at  Borne,  the  capital 
of  restored  osthdlicism,  i^ere  Bonaparte's  mide,  die  Oaxdinal 
Feedi,  was  ambassadoir.  This  subordinate  position  did  not 
long  satisfy  tiie  man  <^  gennis,  who,  by  his  talent,  reigned 
over  his  eountrj;  and  bj  paltry  quarrels  he  at  length  broke 
with  the  ambassador, — a  man  of  a  rude  and  mmjde  spirit. 
Napoleon  distrusted  all  natural  greatness  whidi  was  not  exda- 
aveljr  dependent  upon  Imnself.  He  a£feeted  to  treat  M.  de 
Chateaabiiamd  as  an  infisiior  man,  by  nominating  him  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Sioa,  a  small  town  of  the  Yalais,  buried 
in  <iie  nndst  of  dae  Alps.  Favour  and  irony  appeared  at 
once  in  such  a  mission,  and  in  such  a  residence  assigned  to 
such  a  wum.  It  fws  Ovid  amongst  the  Sarmatians.  It  may 
tfaerefisnre  be  believed,  that  M.  de  Ohateaubziand  resented  it. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  which  excited 
the  indignation  of  Enrope  at  this  epodi,  furnished  him  with  a 
noble  vengeenee.  He  sent  m  the  resignation  of  his  functions 
to  tiie  all-poweiM  murders.  This  was  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  faenaur  against  orime;  but  Ihe  resignaitaon  had 
nothing  insulting  in  it  except  the  date.  Henceforward  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  stepped  aside  before  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte : 
nevertheless  he  did  not  refuse  him  some  flattering  phrases,  at 
the  period  of  has  eleetion  to  the  FV^ieh  Academy,  as  an  ad- 
vance to  reconciliation.  The  Emperor  inhaled  the  incense,  bnt 
still  withhsU  all  lurouis.    Distracted  by  ^e  war  he  forgot  tlw 
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gzadt  irritei;  vbo  on  ius  sUe  appearad  to  chelteir  hiMwlf 
exdunrd J  in  IkeEMtiutt.  M.  de  FnntniKH,  has  faenil^  gnd  one 
of  ike  hnSasoB  of  tlie  Empeior,  sibieldoi  him  agaiiist  i^  reai 
penecotiofi.  Thanks  to  this  mefLiatat;  the  two  great  lifslB  of 
fame  could  alvsys  ime v  Uieii  aliiaace  vith  jane  Jtnother. 

The  symptoms  <^  ISapoleon'a  lierfiitft,  made  more  inevitai)le 
by  thiB  excess  eves  of  his  t^amiy»  attracting  ihe  notiee  of  M. 
de  Chateaohnand,  he  pfepaanad  m.  silence  the  last  ipeapon  ivith 
nvhich  he  visaed  to  Btiike  him  efiBctnaily.  This  was  the  libd 
entitled,  "  Of  Bonaparte  aai^  the  Bourbons.''  He  carried  it 
about  him  for  several  months,  as  «  poniaxd,  aewei  op  in  ti&e 
liniag  of  his  coat»  though,  if  discoTeied,  it  m%^  haare  been 
bis  sentence  of  death;  for  it  ivas  more  than  a  owuipiracy, — it 
was  an  iasoH.  This  bool:,  poi/mcM  but  odiona,  ainoB  it  cahmi- 
niated  the  man  m  striking  the  tyrant,  had  elevafaBd  M.  de 
Chateaabna&d  to  the  rank  of  the  mast  trastirorthj  iivroarite 
of  the  Be8t<»fMtioa.  He  had  become  the  eansukur  man  of  ail 
the  royalist  partieB.  Through  the  joomals,  BafaaerriBit  to  his 
interest,  he  sometimes  breathed  £Mrth  implflcahle  Boyaliam, 
sometimes  idMcdling  liherdiam ;  at  other  times  the  old  regime, 
witbeiak  comiterpeise ;  and  sometimes  captsoiis  conciliation, 
having  for  an  edio  the  Journal  des  Ikbats  and  the  Comer- 
vaieuT;  for  a  school  ibe  ycong  aristocracy,  and  for  a  mottve 
power  a  cqiricioiis  ambitiim  aad  immenHe  salf-loTe;  at  one 
time  eonqaeced,  at  another  a  conquesor,  but  always  sore  to 
recover  pnblic  faTOur  by  a£Eecting  to  be  persecuted,  and  by  en- 
shrouding himsdf  in  hb  gemoa. 

XIL 

M.  de  Bonaikl,  a  man  of  inferior taieat,  fant  of  acfaaract^ 
much  siq^erior  toM.  de  Ghateanhriand,  poaseaaed  at  this  period 
an  equal  reputatiam;  but  his  mysterious  pqmlaritj  did  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  ceitaia  achaol  as^d  aecL  He  was  the 
rdigious  legisktion  of  the  past,  enclosed  in  the  sanctoazy  of 
time,  deliveroig  oradea  for  the  belierers,  hot  not  going  teth 
among  the  people. 

M.  de  Bonald  was  the  most  nohleaad  xnoBt  gemine  repre- 
sentatiye  that  the  old  regime  could  hold  forth  to  the  new.  A 
oo  2 
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pEOVUMnal  gentleman*  Christian  in  Mth,  patziot  in  heart,  royalist 
in  principle,  and  a  troe  BourboniBt  in  honoor  and  fidelity,  he 
had  home  hia  part  in  proscription  and  indigence  daring  the 
emigration.    He  had  wandered  from  camp  to  camp,  and  troia 
toim  to  town,  thraogh  foreign  lands,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  supported  hj  his  industry ;  and  he  had  stadied  the 
history,  the  customs,  the  religions,  and  the  rerolutions  o&ihe 
dilSerent  people  in  their  very  fury  and  upon  the  spot,  — -writdng 
and  calculating  like  Archimedes  in  the  midst  of  the  onslaoght 
of  men,  and  of  the  conflagration  of  Europe.    His  religion  was 
sincere  and  suhdued,  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  order  received 
from  on  high  and  undisputed.    He  borrowed  all  his  philosophy 
from  the  sacred  volume.    He  believed  in  political  as  well  as  in 
Christian  revelation,  and  always  ascending,  step  by  step,  to 
God,  the  primary  oracle.    His  theocracy  admitted  neither  doubt 
nor  rebellion;  but,  being  sincere  and  disinterested  in  eveiy 
faith,  there  was  in  him  neither  excess  nor  violence.    He  was 
indulgent  and  mild,  like  those  men  who  believe  themselves  as 
certainly  and  infEdlibly  possessed  of  the  truth.    He  compounded 
with  the  times,  the  manners,  opinions,  and  circumstances,  but 
never  with  authority ;  his  character  was  marked  by  moderation, 
and  by  confinement  within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  and  he 
would  have  been  the  well-advised  minister  of  a  patient,  prudent, 
and  cautious  Restoration.    He  was  master  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
opinions.    The  habit  of  meditating  and  of  writing  had  deprived 
him  of  oratorical  powers ;  and  he  was  too  lofty  and  placid  in 
temperament  to  be  a  parliamentary  or  popular  orator.  He  there- 
fore did  not  speak,  but  reflected  in  the  tribune.    Yet  his  books 
and  his  written  opinions  were  considered  as  doctrinal  truths  by 
the  religious  and  monarchical  party.     His  simple  and  matured 
style,  flowing  along  without  either  foam  or  roughness,  was  the 
reflex  of  his  mind.      It  displayed  the  honesty  and  candour 
of  his  disposition,  and  excited  the  same  interest  as  a  pleasant 
and  confidential  conversation ;  while  his  hearers,  though  refusing 
conviction  to  his  opinions,  were  carried  away,  by  the  charm  of 
its  good  faith,  into  error,  and,  by  its  simple  nature,  into  truth. 
His  conversation  was  particularly  engaging.    It  was  the  confi- 
dence of  a  good  man ;  for  M.  de  Boniald  was  not  only  at  that 
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time  a  great  publicist  of  France,  but  also  a  pontiff  of  religion 
and  monarchy. 

XIII. 

M.  de  Fontanes,  since  the  death  of  the  Abb^  Delille»  was 
considered  as  the  only  surviving  poet  of  the  antique  school 
of  the  17th  century.    His  name  had  an  immense  authority 
and    renown,    which    he    sheltered   beneath   a   great   deal 
of  mystery ;  and  everybody  talked  of  his  poems,  which  he 
never  would  publish.    M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  at  the  time 
when  he  had  need  of  a  patron,  was  his  prot^g6  and  after- 
wards his  friend,  professed  to  feel  that  admiration  for  M.  de 
Fontanes,  which  he  refused  to  the  crowd  of  poets  of  the  day. 
A  few  elegant  fragments  were  all  that  was  known  of  this 
poet's  works ;  and  these  in  style  were  pure  and  didactic,  with- 
out originality  and  without  warmth,  but  also  without  blemish, — 
a  talent  which  disarmed  criticism,  but  which  did  not  kindle 
enthusiasm.    M.  de  Fontanes  excelled  most  in  that  ostenta- 
tious eloquence  which  Napoleon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  in  the  grand  ceremonies  of  his  reign  and  the  pomps 
of  the  Empire.    He  had  been  the  court  orator  and  the  poet  of 
the  crown  from  the  Consulate  down  to  the  Eestoration,  and 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  new  reign  with  more  ardour 
than  decency.    A  poet  amongst  politicians,  and  a  politician 
amongst  poets,  he  had  been  raised  by  the  favour  of  two  reigns 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  government,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
proportion  of  present  consideration  and  future  glory.    En- 
veloped in  his  prestige,  he  was    impregnable    to  criticism, 
agreeable  to  the  court,  and  caressed  by  statesmen, — ^revealing, 
from  time  to  time,  his  talent,  and  shovidng  his  verses,  as  an 
act  of  complaisance  or  a  favour,  to  the  academies  and  chosen 
men  of  letters, 

XIV. 

The  philosophy  of  the  18th  century  had  but  a  few  old 
adepts  remaining,  who  had  survived  the  Revolution. 

The  Catholic  philosophy  was  represented  by  two  men  of 
powerful  style  and  genius.    Although  of  different  ages  and 
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countries,  thej  appeased  together  and  at  the  aame  moment  cai 
the  horizon  of  the  new  century. 

One  of  them,  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  was  a  Savoyard  gen- 
tleman, an  emigrant  like  M.  de  Bonald,  who  had  passed  the  long 
yean  of  the  EeTohition  in  Eossia.  He  waa  akeedy  adtanced 
in  life,  nben  the&Il  of  Nopokoa  opened  faia  country  fer  hk  re- 
ceptiett.  He  ntomed  to  it  with  the  same  ideas  Utait  he  had 
earned  away  twenty  years  before.  The  pofitieal  eonvnlaioBS  of 
Europe,  wMdi  he  had  contemplatedi  font  tJie  tnnquil  depths  of 
hisretreatjOiiily  ofi^pearedto  himastile  dima  Tengeajicev  oad 
merite«l  e^qpntion  jbrthe  abasiidoaacient  of  tlie  ancient  doctriaes 
or^enewphileaophy.  He  did  not  aigoe  like  M«de  Bonald; 
he  did  not  poetize  l&e  M.  de  OhatenihnaBd;  he  prophesied 
with  hia  giey  hnbrs,  and  with  all  the  aadiority  and  aostezity  of 
a  man  w]m^  graqped  in  his  land  the  H^  and  the  tfaimders  of 
heofen.  His  ikk  aoA  poweiM  oatiEie  had  ownreUoaaly  fitted 
him  for  thift  task;  or  xather,  it  was  not  a  task,  it  was  a  &ith. 
He  &rmly  believed  all  that  he  said.  He  was  more  a  man  of 
the  eld  Teatanient  tSian  of  Revelation;  and  displayed  all  the 
bddneas  ci  imagery,  the  l^&tnings,  and  the  thimders  of  the 
oiaeks  of  Jehovali.  He  recoiled  be£ofe  no  paradox,  not  even 
b^ore  the  eocecatiener  and  the  stake.  He  wished  the  anthoixty 
of  God  oter  the  human  ndnd  to  be  aimed  like  the  antliOEity  of 
tfaEOOceover  the  zaep  of  man.  His  doctrine  was  to  coerce  in 
order  to  save ;  to  ampatate,  in  oider  to  make  wholeaoaie ;  and 
to  imp<K»^  the  tyranny  of  Mth  by  lictora  and  the  imord.  This 
was  the  doctrine  he  ventured  to^  broach  to  a  world  enervated  by 
seeptidsm,  and  faeeome  tolerant  at  leasts  iaom  uncertainty  of  the 
troth.  The  scandal  of  this  defiance  to  the  human  mind,  fiwm 
an  absdnte  phalosopher,  attacted  l^e  public  attention  to  his 
works;  a&dtiianataral  genius  d  his  style  cansed  them  to  be 
read  even  by  those  who  did  not  approve  of  them.  This  style, 
which  had  not  been  formed  l^  any  contact  with  the  effeminate 
literature  of  the  last  century,  had  all  the  rashness,  the  grandeur, 
and  the  wild  beaaty  of  a  primitive  eLemect:  it  recalled  to 
memory  the  **  Ea«^  of  Montaigne  f  kct  it  waa  >  Montaigne 
intoxieated  wiiKh  faidi,  iastead  of  wavering  in  doubt,  knowing 
but  little  of  the  aflBum  of  his  own  times,  and  fmding  even 
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in  this  ignocance  the  simplicity  of  his  dogmas  and  lihe  violence 
of  hia  conviction.  The  "  Evenings  of  St.  Petersborg,"  the 
first  book  q£  this  Plato  of  the  Alps,  astonished  the  men  of 
lettesB,  and  diasmed  tha  men  of  faith.  It  was  neverimiogined, 
at  that  time^  that  a  zefigians  sect  would  take  serionslj  the 
boldness  «l  Goant  Joseph  da  Maistre  (a  man  as  gentle  and  as 
toleiant  personally  aa  his  images  were  terrible),  and  make  of 
his  book  the  «ode  of  a  docteme  of  terror. 

XV. 

Tha  bllow-labourer  of  the  Connt  de  Medstre  waa  M.  de 
Lamennais,  a  young  priest,  until  tben-  miknown  in  the  world. 
He  was  bocn  in  Brittany,  and  brought  up  in  solitude  aa:td 
reverie.  _  Thrown  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ghuxcb,  for  the 
mortification  of  his  pasffloais,  and  from  the  infinite  impetuosity 
of  his  desixee,  he  wished  to  participate  in  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
by  the  force  of  persuasion,  aM  the  foot  of  the  same  altars  where 
he  himself  thou^t  he  had  found  faith  and  peace.  But  he  had 
found  there  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  audi  his  life  was 
destined  to  beeome,  at  a  later  period,  the  .long  pilgrimage  of 
hiftsoulin  the  worship  of  a  thousand  ether  ideas;  But  he  was, 
at  that  time,  ardent  and  implacable,  and  his^  zeal  devoured  him 
under  the.  &am>  of  his  genius,.  This  genius  recalled,  at  the 
same  tune,  Bossuet  and  Jean-Jacques  Bousseaa:  a  logician 
like  the  one,  and  a  dreamer  like  the  other,  but  more  polished 
and  more  poignant  than  both.  His  '*  Essay  on  IndifEerenee  in 
matters  of  Eeligion,*'  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  appeals 
that  could  issue  from  the  Church,  to  convoke  young  people  to 
its  shrine  by  reason  and  sentiment.  His  pages  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  as  if  they  had  fEdlen  from  above,  upon  an  age 
that  was  led  astray  and  wandering  from  the  road  to  Heaven. 
M.  de  Lamennais  was  at  that  time  more  than  a  writer;  he  was 
a  young  apostle  who  received  and  restored  a  wavering  faith. 

XVI. 

Another  school  of  philosophy  arose  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  sacred  philosophers :  it  was  the  modem  Platonic  doctrine 
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of  that  revelation  from  nature  and  reason,  which  Jean  Jaoqi 
Bousseau,  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Ballanche,  Joafi&oj%  I 
Keratrj,  Boyer-Collard,  and  Aime-Martin  (the  pious  discipW  ' 
and  follower  of  the  author  of  "  Studies  from  Nature"),  had 
substituted,  by  little  and  little,  for  that  materialism  allied  jo 
atheism*  crime,  shame,  and  despair  of  the  human  mind.  T^ 
German  and  Scotch  philosophers  had  raised  it  on  the  wings  oi: 
northern  imagination  to  the  pinnacle  of  contemplation  and 
rayetery,  A  young  man,  an  orator  and  a  political  writer,  nur- 
tured in  and  impassioned  by  these  natural  reyelationa,  1>egan  tf> 
evulgate  them  to  the  young  people  of  hla  time^  This  was 
M^  Cousin.  A  grave  and  mystic  eloquence  (confidential ^  and 
OS  if  whispering  the  secrets  of  another  world)  gathered  around 
him  minds  that  were  eager  to  believe,  after  having  bo  long 
doubted.  His  language  was  always  prt>mising.  It  was  the 
perpetual  twilight  of  an  important  truth  which  fostered  inces- 
sant hopes  that  it  would  blaze  forth  more  visibly  in  his  speeches, 
or  in  his  pages.  Imagination  finished  what  philosophy  had 
sketched.  A  crowd  equal  to  that  which  had  formerly  sur- 
rounded Abelard  besieged  the  porticoes  of  his  schools,  from 
which  thoy  came  out,  not  enlightened,  but  intoxicated  with  his 
eloquence.  The  philosopher  had  not  unveiled  the  mysteries 
which  God  alone  reveals  by  turns  to  the  reverential  intelligence 
of  humanity ;  but  he  had  accomplished  the  only  object  of  phi- 
losophy ou  earth, — he  had  elevated  the  soul  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  turned  its  thoughts  towards  God,  The  peo- 
ple were  already  far  beyond  the  cynicism  and  brutalized  ideas 
of  the  Empire. 

XVII, 

History  is  the  spirit  which  follows  in  the  rear  of  nations  in 
a  stale  of  repose.  It  was  now  engaged  in  important  works. 
M.  Augustine  Thierry,  the  Homeric  Benedictine,  created  a 
restoration  in  history.  In  his  narrative  he  caused  the  revival 
of  the  manners  and  figiires  of  our  ancient  races ;  and  the 
origin,  the  legends,  and  the  manumission  of  the  tiers  etat.  M. 
de  Segur  recounted,  in  an  epic  style,  the  *'  Campaign  of  Napo- 
leon in  Russia/'  and  that  sepulture  of  700^000  men  in  the 
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Gmow.  M.  Thiers  produced  the  "  Annals  of  the  French 
ReTolution,**  in  ii?hich  his  luminous  mind  drew  from  and  poured 
out  again  the  light  of  events.  M.  Guizot  sent  forth  the 
dogmas  which  bent  fiicts  to  theories;  M.  Michaud  brought 
forth  the  "  Crusades," — ^the  epic  poem  of  Christian  fanaticism. 
M.  de  Barante  produced  his  "  Chronicles,**  which  revived  in 
France  the  naivete  of  the  early  ages ;  M.  Michelet,  the  first 
pages  of  his  "  Narratives,"  full  at  that  time  of  the  candour  and' 
credulity  of  youth  (the  poetical  graces  of  the  historian) ;  M. 
Dam,  the  '*  Greatness  and  the  Fall  of  Venice  ;**  and  Lacretelle, 
all  the  period  of  the  18th  century,  which  he  had  witnessed, 
moderated,  and  purified. 

XVIII. 

The  Empire,  which  imposed  silence  or  baseness  on  public 
writers,  had  nevertheless  left  a  great  number  of  eminent  or 
notable  men  in  the  several  ranks  of  literature.    The  aged 
Duds  was  still  alive,  and  brought  back  to  the  Bourbons  the 
fidelity  of  his  ancient  reminiscences,  which  had  outlived  his 
republicanism.     Inflexible  against  the  favours  of  the  Empire, 
he  accepted  those  of  Louis  XVIII. — ^his  first  patron.    Ray- 
nouard,  the  friend  of  M.  Lain6,   possessing  a  disinterested 
soul,  a  free  heart,  and  an  independent  voice,  added  some  tra- 
gedies in  a  severe  style  to  his  fine  production  of  the  *'  Templars.** 
Qhenier,  constant  amidst  the  general  inconstancy,  contended, 
in  energetic  verse,  for  philosophy  and  liberty.     He  had  been 
accused  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  but  he  washed  away  with  tears  of  indignation  this 
calumny  on  his  affections.   Lemercier,  a  fantastic  spirit,  joined 
to  a  noble  and  upright  heart,  preserved  also  his  fidelity  to  the 
Republic,  which  he  never  prostituted  to  the  Empire.    Brifiault, 
after  having  successfully  attempted  the  French  drama  by  plays 
cast  on  the  model  of  Voltaire,  renounced  the  austere  labours  of 
tragedy,  for  the  lighter  glory  of  the  saloons ;  and,  like  Boufflers, 
sowed  his  grace  and  spirit  on  the  winds.     Casimir  Delavigne 
sang,  in  Greek  and  Latin  strophes,  the  reverses  of  his  countir 
in  the  **^Messeniennes," — those  preludes  of  his  poetic  life. 
Hugo,  still  a  child,  already  stammered  out  strophes,  which 
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sleneed  the  dd  chorcUi  of  tmditiaiial  poitef.  Somnetr  fta 
tender  in  ekgy  as  Andr^  CMmn,  amd  lumnoiiioas  ae  Badue 
in  epic  poetry*  ¥wv«redbetweeabotktb08aaeho(da»  MiUeTo^Ke 
died  wi^  a  dmne  aong  on  hm  lifs.  Yigny  meditated^  uli^ 
be  liflteiMd  to  bis  own  leeitadon,  tbeae  works  of  contemplobion 
and  oii^naUty,  wbieb  banre  no  claask  beeaua^  they  n^  recall  a 
aonl  solitary  aa  bis  talent  Salnt-Beave  converaed  in  tettte 
and  careUaa  terma  wilb  tbe  fidenda  of  bia  youtk,  wbom  bo  was 
tocritidaeaialator  period,  wbile. be  bewailed  ihem.  Anwhrieox, 
Gnizaud,.  Etinme,  Dwral,  PKEBe^«GsaadBEttiflaB«  Yiennet,,  Efr- 
iBifenard,  Saint-Yictar,  Gampenon,  Baour-LovBiam^  Midiaiiii, 
PongerviUe,  Jules  Lef^vre,  Emile  Descba»payBewboig,Cbaries 
Nodier,  Senancourt,  Xavier  de  Maistre  (the  Sterne  of  the 
Alps,  brother  of  the  philosopher  Mondosier),  Genoude,  M.  do 
Frnyasiaona  (tbe  lectorer),  Feletz,  Madame  Dufn^noy,  Madame 
Desbordes-Valmoret  Madame  Cottin,  Madame  Tasta;  Madawne 
de  Genlis,  MademoiseUe  Delphine  Gay  (since  Madmne  de 
Giravdini,  whose  talent  illustrated  both  names),  and  seTCsal 
otbeiSt  viho  were  disappearing  or  beginning  to  dawn  in  ^is 
oentaiy;-^thua  witnessed  the  decline  of  tbe  Empoie^  and  tbe 
i»tyrtiing  of  tbe  BeatoradarL  Nature,,  which  had  appeared 
Bteols^becaose  it  waa  distracted  by  the  Bjevobition,  hy  the  was, 
and  by  despotiam,  showed  itself  still  more  produetive  than  e«er. 
It  was  die  vegetation  of  a  new  sap,  long  compxeasad,— die 
•  revival . of  diongbt  in  all  Harms  of  modem  art*  Anew  era  of 
poetry,  of  plicy,  and  of  religion,  waa  soanng  upwards  from 
diat  fiimacey  die  flames  of  wbidh  had  been  revinred  by  liberty 
and  peaca.  France  was  recognised  as  at  due  moment  wben 
afae  was  Tanquiabed  by  the  ambitious  fiwnzy  of  bcr  ehidf;  and 
siss  resumed  the  sceptre  of  cultLvated  intsUagenoe  and  opimoa 
ift  die  world. 

XIX. 

The  retnsn  of  tbe  Bourbon  family  and  of  an  aristoezacy 
wbicb  bad  always  patronised,  honoured,  send  ciddwited  Ikerar 
tue  and  the  arts,  poweifblly  contributed  to  this  movement  of 
intelligence.  French  society  found  all  its  dispersed  centres  of 
afetsactioa  in  tbe  saloons  of  f  aris.    Thia  society  ie  to  the 
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hunuKZL  mmd  wlut  the  aqpproriiaglicn  of  animaitctl  l)odi«i  is  to 
^mrmth*  OoQ?«nntioii  is  Fraace  sb  vrkmt  xtwas  afe  Atkon,  a 
part  of  the  genius  of  the  people;  it  exktB  wkh  Hb^ty  and 
leisure;  The  cataetrqphee  of  the  BeroliKtion  first,  the  pve- 
BGriptioas,  the  piisons,  the  seafiEblds;  tbtn  the  oicHiess  war,  the 
dispeisioB  ei  the  French  ariBtociaey  in  foreign  eouBtries,  and 
in  its  own  provinces  and  ehaleamc,  and,  finally,  the  inqniratorial 
police  of  the  glooQ^  deqpot»m  of  Napoleon,  had  either  killed 
or  deadened  it  £or  twenlj  years*  Poblic  misfortenes  were  the 
only  subjeets  talked  about  darmg^the  kat  years  of  ^le  Empire; 
bnt  conTersation  qwsa  more  came  back  with  the  Bestofatkm, 
with  the  court,  with  the  nobility,  with  t^  emigrants,  wi^ 
leisure  and  witisi  Hberty.  The  eoaeriitutioiral  regime,  wln^ 
furnished  a  continual  text  for  party  owtroversies,  the  security 
of  opinions,  the  animatioD  and  the  Hberty  of  speeches,  even  the 
novelty  of  that  poHtical  system,  which  permitted  people  to 
think  and  speak  cdoud  in  a  Goimtry  which  had  been  subjected 
to  ton  years'  silence,  accelesated,  more  ^lan  at  any  other  epoch 
of  our  history,  this  current  of  ideas,  and  this  regular  and  living 
murmur  of  the  society  of  Pazis.  Its  pfincipal  focuses  were  in 
the  rich  quarters  of  the  Faubourg  Saiut^eramn,  and  of  the 
Ghauss^  d'Andn* 

XX. 

The  first  centre  of  this  revivisig  society  was  ia^e  cabinet 
of  the  King  himself.  Loub  XVIII.  had  lived,  before  the  emi- 
gratian,  im  fiuniliar  intercouzae  with  the  serious  or  frivohNB 
writers  of  his  yeoth.  The  long  leisaxe  of  the  emigration,  the 
indolent  and  studious  li£B  to  which  the  infirmity  of  his  limbs 
condemned  him,  had  increased  in  him  the  tasto  for  conveffsation. 
It  is  the  ndentary  pleasure  of  those  who  canaot  go  in  seardh 
of  the  movem«nt  of  ideas  abroad,  and  whidi  compels  them  to 
retain  it  near  themselves^  He  was  a  fise-side  king.  Nature 
had  endowed,  and  reading  had  enridied  him  witii  all  the  gifts 
j  of  oonversatbu  which  were  also  natural  to  his  race.    He  had 

I  as  nndi  understanding  as  any  statesman,  or  any  man  of  letters 

of  his  Empire.  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself,  so  fieimous  for  his 
politeness  and  finesse,  did  not  surpass  him  in  smart  sayings, 
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any  more  than  the  politicians  did  in  eloquence,  the  poets  ixx 
quotations,  or  the  men  of  learning  in  memoiy.  He  felt  sl 
pleasure  in  giving  eyery  morning  long  and  friendly  audiences 
to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  councils,  of  his  academies,  or 
his  Parliament,  of  his  diplomatic  hodj,  and  to  remarkable 
strangers  who  were  trayelling  in  France.  Illustrious  and  cele 
brated  women  were  also  admitted  and  sought  for  there ;  and 
there  it  was  that  this  prince  in  reality  enjoyed  his  throne.  He 
descended,  to  appear  still  greater,  to  all  the  familiarities  of 
social  chat ;  and  he  displayed  a  mind  equal  in  conyersation  to 
the  first  men  of  his  time.  He  took  a  pleasure  in  astonishing 
and  charming  those  with  whom  he  was  discoursing ;  he  reigned 
through  attraction,  he  felt  himself,  and  he  made  himself  felt 
by  others,  to  be  the  man  of  understanding  par  excellence  of  his 
Empire.  This  was  his  personal  sceptre,  and  he  would  not 
haye  exchanged  it  for  that  of  his  birth.  His  handsome  counte- 
nance, his  luminous  glance,  the  graye  and  well-modulated  sound 
of  his  yoice,  his  gesture  of  welcome  and  candour,  his  dignity 
respectful  towards  himself  as  towards  others ;  ey^n  the  interest 
excited  by  the  precocious  infirmity  of  a  prince,  young  in  his 
features  and  his  bust,  an  old  man  only  in  his  feet ;  the  easy 
chair  rolled  by  pages,  the  necessity  for  a  borrowed  arm  for  the 
least  moyement  in  his  saloon ;  the  happiness  of  lengthened 
conyersations  yisible  in  bis  features ;  all  impressed  upon  the 
souls  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence,  a  sentiment 
of  respect  for  the  prince,  and  of  sincere  admiration  for  the 
man.  Familiarity  and  understanding  had  mounted  the  throne, 
and  descended  from  it  again  with  him.  In  the  eyening,  at  the 
official  receptions  of  his  court,  he  was  full  of  gestures,  smiles, 
and  words  for  eyery  one ;  but  all  was  royal,  just,  and  delicate 
in  these  gestures,  in  these  smiles,  and  in  these  words.  The 
presence  of  the  heart  was  equal  to  the  presence  of  the  mind. 
He  represented  admirably  ancient  royalty  amongst  a  new 
people ;  he  studied  to  mingle  two  dates,  and  he  succeeded ; 
he  liked  to  appear  the  man  of  the  new  France,  as  well  as  the 
king  of  the  old ;  and  he  won  a  pardon  for  the  superiority  of 
his  rank  by  the  superiority  of  his  grace  and  of  his  spirit 
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XXI. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  united  at  his  residence  the  diplomatists, 
the  eminent  men  of  the  Bevolution  and  the  Empire,  who  had 
followed  his  Ibotsteps  to  the  new  reign,  the  young  orators,  or 
the  yonng  writers  whom  he  desired  to  win  oyer  to  his  cause, 
and  who  came  to  study  from  afor,  under  this  reserved  and 
consummate  courtier,  the  finesse  which  foresees  events,  the 
manoeuyres  which  prepare  them,  and  the  audacity  which 
seizes  upon  them  to  turn  them  to  his  ambition.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  like  all  men  who  are  superior  to  their  work,  had 
always  abundant  time  for  pleasure,  for  play,  and  for  conver- 
sation. He  feared  he  loved,  and  he  paid  attention  to  literature 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  aJSairs.  No  one  could  foresee  sooner 
than  he  did  the  genius  of  men  still  unknown.  This  minister 
who  was  thought  to  be  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  the  court,  and 
in  the  details  of  the  administration,  treated  everything,  even 
the  most  important  aflfairs,  with  negligence,  left  much  to  be 
done  by  chance,  which  is  always  at  work,  and  passed  whole 
nights  in  reading  a  poet,  in  listening  to  an  article,  or  in 
amusing  himself  with  the  conversation  of  men  and  women, 
unoccupied  with  everything  except  wit.  He  had  a  quick  glance 
for  every  man  and  every  thing,  and  was  abstracted  and  atten- 
tiye  at  the  same  moment.  His  conversation  vtras  concise,  but 
perfect,  his  ideas  filtered  by  drops  from  his  lips,  but  every 
word  comprised  a  great  meaning.  A  taste  for  epigrams  and 
lively  sallies  has  been  attributed  to  him,  which,  howeyer,  he  did 
not  possess.  His  conyersation  had  neither  the  malice  nor  the 
flight  which  the  yulgar  were  pleased  to  cite,  and  to  admire,  in 
the  borrowed  repartees  made  in  his  name.  He  was,  on  the 
contraiy,  slow,  careless,  natural,  somewhat  idle  in  expression, 
but  always  infeillible  in  precision.  He  had  too  much  under- 
standing to  have  occasion  to  make  any  display  of  it:  his 
sentences  were  not  flashes  of  light,  but  condensed  reflections 
in  a  few  words 
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XXII. 

Madame  de  Stael  attracted  round  her  all  those  men  w 
had  not  brooghi  back  from  the  emigratioii  a  harraar  c£  17£ 
and  an  antipathy  against  the  name  of  her  fothec     'EL&r  aode 
was  composed  of  some  £9w  republicans,  pore  and  caaatm 
surrivors  of  theGironde,  orof  Glichy,  of  ^raecksof  the  const 
tational  party  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  new  royalists,  ^ 
philosophers,  of  orators,  of  poets,  of  writers,  of  joumalista,  of  ai 
dates.    She  was  the  focns  of  all  these  opinions  and  all  ^beat 
talents,  neutralised  in  her  saloon  by  the  goodness  of  her  sod 
and  by  the  tolerance  of  her  genius.    She  lored  all,  because  sfae 
comprehended  all.    She  was  also  uniTomlly  beloYed,  becaose 
her  opinions  had  never  been  hatred,  but  enthusiasm,  which  was 
the  natural  temperatoze  of  her  heart  and  of  her  word.     JSer 
conversatian  was  a  never-ending  ode,  and  people  pressed  arDund 
her  to  wkneas  this  eternal  explosion  of  lof t^  ideas  and  magna- 
nimous sentiments,  expressed  in  the  inoffensive  eloquence  of  a 
woma^.     On  retiring^  their  hearts  were  impassioned  against 
tyranny,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  genius,  and  unlimited  per- 
spectives of  imagination.     The  genial  hearth  of  this  saloon 
warmed  up  all  Buxope  again.      Madame  de  Stael  was  the 
Mirabeaa  of  conversation  and  of  literature.    In  her  extempo- 
rising she  not  only  excited  the  revolution  of  Fraace,  but  the 
revolution  (A  the  human  imagination.    A  sublime  and  enierapt 
ddirium  seized  upon  her  auditors.    The  modem  world  hadjBot 
Been,  since  the  Sybils,  the  incarnation  of  masculine  geoius  under 
the  features  of  a  woman.     She  was  the  Sybil  of  two  contones 
at  once,  the  eighteei^  and  nineteenth, — of  the  EevdutioB  in 
her  ciadle»  and  of  the  Bevolution  near  her  tomb. 

xxm. 

Another  woman,  the  danghter  of  an  heroic  Girondist,  the 
Duchess  of  Duras,  opened  her  saloon  more  oxclusiTelj  to  the 
royalists,  to  Hie  men  of  the  court,  to  the  women  of  wit  and 
beauty  of  the  time,  and  to  the  writers  and  politicians  of  the 


-^ 
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monasoiiieal  soboeL    Thk  aaloom  nus  ccnasecrated,  aboFe  all,  bj 

the  enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Duraa,  and  of'  M.  de  Char 

teaubriand,  her  oracle  and  her  friend.     She  assembled  aroimd 

.|||t«f  him  and  for  him  all  the  adorers  of  his  talent,  and  all  the 

^1^1   servants  of  his  political    ambition.      literstitre  uras  there 

^  i   miiigled  wilik  state  intrigues,  and  ^ises  and  JomoaxB  with 

jgi^i    ajpeeohes.     It  was  at  once  a  cabal  and  am  academy.    This 

^^l    saloon  recalled  those  of  the  Fronde,  where  love  and  po^zy, 

t^J    women  and  ambitioiu  statesmen,  entered  into  the  plots  and 

■^    intrigpes  of  Ihe  caart    Madame  de  Dnias  hersdLf  wrote  with 

\^l     tntasodpaaBioaL    She  had  inieUeet  enoo^  to  recognise  and 

^^     toadoso  genius  in  others.    Mademrnselle  Delphine  Gaj^^ 

n  j^     child  in  all  the  flower  of  beauty,  and  in  all  the  freshness  of 

K|j^     her  poetry,  read  her  £j!St  Terses  theice. 

m* 
fd 
^1 

r^  In  the  raubonrg  St  Germain,  Ihe  hotel  of  the  Princess 

'  de  la  Tremeoille,  foxmecly  Princess  of  Tarente,  was  ihe  centre 

T|  of  union  of  ancient  policy  and  of  ancient  literature,  returned, 
fj  as  it  were,  from  exile  wkh  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  court. 
f|  No  one  was  tolerated  there  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
!. .  times ;  send  t^en  Louis  XVIIL  was  suspected  of  a  Tn^aftHiftnA^ 
u  with  the  ideas  and  men  of  the  Beyolution.  It  was  there 
^  that.  M.  de  Feletz,  M.  de  Bonald,  M.  Femmd,  M.  de 
^  Maistre,  M.  Bergasse,  and  the  writers  who  were  impla- 
a  cable  against  innovations,  had  their  centre  of  union.  It 
J  was  there  also  that  the  <»ators  of  ultra  zoyaltj  and  iireeondl- 
u  able  emigration  came  to  concert  their  opposition,  to  rail  at  the 
J  Tmleries,  and  to  long  £or  the  reign  oi  the  Count  d'Artois,  the 
aalicipated  king  of  the  old  regime. 

Two  other  salooBS,  better  attended  with  youthful  oompeny, 
ware  opaned  In  the  same  quarter  to  literary  and  pazliamaitaiy 
men,  who  met  or  soaght  iac  one  another  again  to  enhaaee  their 
^  djutinrtaan,  and  to  increase  thek  popularity.  But  their  great 
attraction  laj  in  the  diarms  of  their  young  and  lorely  hostesses^ 
the  Dofibass  de  Broglie  and  Madame  de  SainA-Aukire^  who 
uBitod  togetbar  by  similarity  of  age  and  taste  for  intet 
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lectual  matters,  bj  tlie  same  circle  of  friends,  by  political  opi- 
nions, and  by  friendship. 

XXV. 

The  Duchess  de  Broglie  was  the  daughter  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  mother  with  enthusiasm 
for  genius.  But  her  enthusiasm,  more  pious  than  that  of  her 
mother,  was  eminently  virtuous.  Piety  sanctified  the  melan- 
choly beauty  of  her  features.  She  was  like  the  hymn  of  a  pure 
soul  embodied  in  an  angelic  figure  of  thought.  Her  husband, 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  an  Imperialist  bj 
education,  and  possessing  a  liberal  spirit,  had  all  the  qualities 
of  importance  in  a  reign  and  an  epoch  which  participated  in 
these  three  classes  of  opinion.  He  could  not  fidl  of  being 
sought  after  by  the  three  parties  who  aspired  to  popularity, 
through  his  name  and  his  merit  An  eloquent  opposition, 
under  a  parliamentary  government,  was  the  part  best  suited  to 
his  position, — the  attitude  of  the  Greys,  the  Hollands,  and 
the  Foxes, — those  great  patrician  families,  tempered  and  dis- 
ciplined in  the  cause  of  the  people. 

This  saloon  also  united  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
strangers  of  high  birth,  or  great  distinction,  the  orators  of  the 
opposition  in  both  Chambers,  the  writers  and  publicists  of  the 
young  generation,  and  some  theoretical  republicans,  who  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  times,  and  consented  to  defer  their 
hopes.  M.  de  la  Fayette,  a  temporiser,  and  patient  as  a 
wreck  and  a  stepping-stone,  frequented  this  salobn.  It  was  an 
atmosphere  of  discontent  without  anger,  having  more  the  atti- 
tude than  the  bitterness  of  opposition.  M.  Guizot  prepared 
himself  there  for  the  tribune  by  political  pamphlets,  which 
dogmatised  too  much  to  move  the  feelings.  He  had  the 
silence  of  premeditation  on  his  lips,  and  the  ardour  of  volition 
in  his  eyes:  his  appearance  excited  a  presentiment  of  his 
future  career.  M  de  Villemain,  the  Fontenelle  of  the  age, 
made  dissertations  there  with  careless  scepticism,  which  is  ^e 
indifierence  of  superiority.  M.  de  Montlosier  adapted  there 
his  anstocratical  paradoxes  to  the  passions  of  the  democracy. 
A  great  toleration  reigned  throughout.    A  due  consideration 
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for  men  and  opinions,  for  youth,  the  long  perspective  of  future 
events  and  ideas,  literature,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  graceful 
manners,  soared  over  and  tempered  all.  It  resembled  the 
dawning  illusions  of  youthful  rulers,  or  a  saloon  of  Girondists 
before  their  triumph  and  their  destruction.  Many  men,  des- 
tined for  ambition,  for  glory,  or  for  misfortune,  elbowed  each 
other  there  before  they  separated  to  pursue  their  different 
routes.    It  might  be  called  the  halt  before  a  battle. 

XXVI. 

The  same  men  and  women  met  again  at  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  Sain^Aulaire,  the  friend  of  the  Duchess  de  Broglie, 
and  like  her,  in  the  splendour  of  life,  of  beauty,  and  of  wit. 
But  this  saloon,  less  political,  admitted  all  persons  of  acquired 
superiority,  or  great  promise  in  literature  and  art.  Party 
politics  were  obliterated  on  entering  it.  High  birth  and  roy- 
alist opinions  mingled  there  with  recent  distinction  and  liberal 
doctrines ;  and  nothing  was  courted  but  personal  eminence  and 
elegance  of  ideas.  It  was  the  congress  of  national  wit,  neu- 
tralised in  a  Parisian  mansion  by  the  charms  of  a  distinguished 
woman.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Duchess  de  Dino,  his  niece, 
a  favourite  stranger,  beautiful  and  depresse^d,  like  a  star  of  the 
sky  of  Ossian ;  M.  de  Barante,  M.  de  Guizot,  M.  Villemain, 
M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  M.  de  Forbin,  M.  Beugnot,  a  man  of  eru- 
dition, anecdotic  and  diffusive ;  the  Bertins,  men  of  reserved 
and  scrutinising  intellect ;  the  Cousins,  the  Sismondis,  with 
many  others,  philosphers,  historians,  poets,  publicists — there 
perpetually  exchanged  with  one  another  applause  and  emula- 
tion— those  preludes  of  glory  which  youth  inhale  in  murmurs 
from  the  lips  of  beautiful  women.  It  carried  back  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  second  birth  of  a  17th  century, — still  more  en- 
larged and  ennobled  by  the  breath  of  liberty. 

XXVII.  J 

Another  woman,  remarkable  for  attractive  charms  and  for 
serious  gracefulness  of  mind,  Madame  de  Montcalm,  sister  of 

H  H 
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cluaivoly,  the  political  men  and  writers  of  the  moderate  pozf 
of  tiie  Reatoralion.     Her  saloon  was  frequented  by  M.  xJainl 
a  man.  of  ioitiqne  candour,  and  by  M  Pozzo  di  BoEgo,  the  orvstm 
wexnor^  and  diplomatist, — liie  tnie  Athenian  Alcibiades «  long^  ez 
iledin  the  domains  of  Prussia,  and  returning' to  his  native  soil,  U 
combine  in  himself  the  double  part  of  ambasBadorofaforeign  sove- 
reign and  citizen  of  his  own  country ;  also  by  Ci^  d'Istria,  des- 
tined, by  the  charm  and  elevation  of  his  mind,  to  seduce  £urope 
to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  to  die  in  the  attempt  to  restore  her  to 
liberty.     Marshal  Marinont  mingled  with  the  party,  bearing  on 
his  handsome  features  tiie  gloom  of  a  defection  from  duty  and 
friendship— ^m  what  he  had  thought  a  duty  superior  to  all 
friendship  and  all  gratitude — ^humanity ;  and  ^o  had  said  to 
Louis  XVUI.  when  he  asked  of  him  die  life  of  Marshal  Nej, 
his  companion  ia  arms,  *'  You  owe  it  to  me,  for  I  hare  given 
yon  more  than  life."    Then  there  were  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  a 
liberal  royalist,  making  efforts  to  retain,  in  equal  love,  liberty; 
and  chiyalry — jdiat  ehivaky  of  nations  which  he  succeeded  in 
imitating  only  in  his  own  heart ;  M.  Mold,  who  might  have  sat 
to  Van  Dycke  for  the  portrait  of  a  statesman,  youn^  and  pensive^ 
but  who  bore  upon  his  lips  too  many  smiles  for  too  many  for- 
tunes ;  M.  Pasquier,  of  parliamentary  birth,  of  cultivated  mind, 
universal  aptitude,  fluent  language,  full  convictions,  faithful 
only  to  the  elegances  of  wit  and  to  ^e  aristocraoy  of  sentiments; 
M.  Mounier,  son.  of  the  celebrated  constitu^it  of  that  name,  a 
long  time  prii7ate  secretary  of  Napoleon,  cdways  respectfd  to  his 
memory,,  who  had  joined  the  Bourbons,  because  they  caastituted 
the  government  sequired  by  the  country, — -just  in  his  under- 
standing,   sinidieus,  modest,    and  inde&tigable,.  having  the 
warmth  of  fmendship  and  gratitude  in  his  heart,  the  Socratic 
raillery  in  his  smile,  and  the  serious  graces  of  a  statesman  in 
his  conversation.     This  assembly,  where  Utexature  mingled 
every  evening  with  politics,  was  the  school  for  statesmen. 

XXVIIL 

M^  Casimir  P^rier,.  M.  Laffitte,  and  some  other  new  mexi, 
rich  and  influential,  received,  in  their  mansions  on  the  other 
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Side  of  the  Sctme,  the  lemakis  of  the  iRepuhHc  and  of  the  Empire. 
Disappointed  ambithm  imd  irreconcilable  discontent  began  to 
form  there  the  nucleus  of  that  bitter  oppositbn,  ininriiich  regrr€t 
for  fallen  despotiBm.and  longing  for  the  iRepnbUc,  by  a  contra- 
diction \7hich  human  ^nature  explains,  mingled  together  under 
the  name  of  liberalism,  in  t^eir  animosity  against  the  «n^ 
tocraej  and  the  Boucbaoa.      There  first  began  to  unfold  itself 
the  fame,  veiled  in  the  commenoement,  but  soon  become  popu- 
lar, of  one  of  the  .strangest  phenomena  of  Fireneh  litarature, 
Beranger,  a  tuneful  tribune.    Like  all  independent  minds, 
Beranger  had  felt  ihe  wei^t  of  the  tyranny,  and  he  had  pro- 
tested in  verse,  the  soul  of  the  poet,  against  oppression.    M5s 
genius,  eminently  of  plebian  accent,  though  of  .aristocraticaJ  ele- 
gance, was  equally  republican  as  his  heart.   The  Empire  ought 
to  have  roused  his  indignation  as  the  great  apostasy  of  the 
republican  army;   but  Beranger,  still  u  greater  patriot  than 
republican,  and  more  affected  at  the  ruin  of  his  country,  than 
the  ruin  of  his  opinions,  had  only  seen  the  blood  of  the  brave, 
and  the  burning  of  the  cabins  of  his  country.     During  the  in- 
vasion, his  pity  and  his  anger  had  conquered  his  repugnance  to 
the  Empire ;  he  forgot  the  tyrant  of  a  people,  and  only  saw  in 
iiim  the  chief  of  a  warlike  nation.    And  besides,  with  generous 
heaits,  the  fall  absolved  everything.     The  .deposition  of  Napo- 
leon had  obtained  for  him  the  pardon  of  the  poet.   Chateaubriand 
was  worth  an  army  to  the  Bourbons ;  Beranger  was  to  be  worth 
aivhole  people  to  Bcmapartism.    Eouget  to  Lisle,  in  178^,  had 
impelled  ibattalions  to  the  frontiers  by  the  '*  M^seiUaise ;" 
Beeanger  was  .destined  to  incite  thousands  iof  souls  to  o^osition 
by  his  poetical  ballads. 

XXIX. 

'Oasimir  Delavigne,  Etienne,  Jouy,  Bei^amin  Constant, 
Lemerder,  Arnault,  all  the  poets,  all  the  disciplined  writers, 
endowed,  patented  with  t  glory  through  the  eni^ire,  and  all  those 
who  disiy^ed  Idie  Bourbons,  and  the  aristocracy,  £requfinted  these 
"pbebian  saloons.  Young  men  of  talent  were  already  noticed  there, 
irho  paid  court  to  their  opinions,  and  who  had  predestined  them- 
selves to  become  \he  writers,  the  orators,  and  the  consular  men 
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of  the  commonalty  imder  the  sceptre  of  the  Dake  d*Orleaiis. 
In  this  namber  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Mignet,  two  young  men 
from  the  South,  united  by  friendship  and  by  hope,  began  to 
signalise  themselves  byclever  historical  and  political  sketches. 
They  went  back  to  the  old  Kevolution,  the  better  to  steer  their 
course  in  the  direction  of  new  ones. 

Numerous  journals  were  struggling  with  one  another  under 
the  banners  of  the  two  great  parties  which  began  to  divide 
France ;  but  these  combats  were  at  that  time  far  from  having 
the  bitterness,  the  anger,  and  the  insult,  which  they  contracted, 
a  few  months  later,  in  the  Minerva^  a  Menippean  satire  of  the 
Eestoration,  and  in  the  Conservateur,  the  focus  of  all  the  sor- 
rows, all  the  resentment,  and  all  the  exaggerations  of  the 
royalists.  Public  opinion,  as  yet  mild  and  conciliating,  de- 
manded, equally  with  the  censorship,  a  certain  moderation,  and 
a  certain  elegance,  even  in  the  hostilities  of  the  two  parties. 
The  only  arms  they  at  this  time  used  were  epigrams,  which 
they  were  speedily  to  change  for  weapons  of  vengeance. 

XXX. 

It  was  not  the  republican,  but  the  Napoleon  and  nlilitaxy 
faction  which  began  the  war  with  the  precipitation,  the  imprur 
dence,  and  the  animosity  of  a  party  which  would  not  acknow- 
ledge its  defeat. 

The  divorced  Empress  Josephine  lived  retired  and  honoured 
at  Malmaison, — a  stranger,  not  to  the  tears,  but  to  the  impla> 
cable  bitterness  of  her  fallen  grandeur.  The  Queen  Hortense. 
daughter  of  this  Empress  and  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamais, 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  retirement  and  obscurity  to 
which  she  was  condemned  by  the  repudiation  of  her  mother, 
the  separation  from  her  husband,  Louis,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
and  King  of  Holland,  and  finally  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  sole 
author  of  all  these  fortunes,  which  he  was  destined  to  drag 
down  with  himself.  Accustomed  to  the  adoration  of  the  im:^ 
perial  court,  which  her  title  of  the  Emperor^s  step-daughter, 
and  the  sovereign's  paternal  favour,  assured  to  her.  Queen 
Hortense  was  desirous  of  enjoying  it  even  after  his  abdication. 
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She  had  employed  the  magic  of  her  name,  the  prestige  of  her 
souvenirs,  and  the  influence  of  her  graces  on  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  induce  this  prince  to  obtain,  or  require  in  her 
favour,  from  Louis  XVIII.,  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Saint-Leu, 
the  preservation  of  her  riches,  and  her  residence  at  Pans,  or  in 
her  royal  retreat  of  Saint-Leu.  She  had  become,  for  the  mili- 
tary youth  of  the  Empire,  the  tolerated  idol  of  Napoleonism, 
still  further  adored  under  the  features  of  a  woman,  beautiful, 
young,  intellectual,  and  impassioned.  All  the  young  officers 
of  the  Emperor's  military  household, — all  the  poets,  all  the 
writers  who  continued  faithful  to  this  gloiy,  or  who  wished  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  worship  of  a  greatness  rather  eclipsed 
than  altogether  banished,  assembled  at  the  residence  of  Queen 
Hortense.  It  was  from  thence  that  were  showered  upon  the 
Bourbons,  and  their  superannuated  servants,  those  popular 
sopgs  and  elegies  of  glory,  those  railleries,  epigrams,  caricatures, 
and  sayings,  struck  off  like  medals  of  scorn  and  hatred,  which 
were  circulated  amongst  the  populace  and  the  army  to  propa- 
gate there  the  conspiracy  of  contempt.  It  was  from  thence  aJso 
that  emanated  the  last  sighs  of  the  filial  passion  of  a  young 
woman  for  him  who  had  created  her  grandeur  and  her  power, 
and  the  first  hints  of  his  return, — to  reach  Napoleon  in  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  and  to  carry  him  the  symptoms  of  the  military 
conspiracy  which  was  hatching  for  him  under  the  semblance  of 
an  affection  purely  filial.  In  this  guest-chamber  of  the  imperial 
worship,  love,  literature,  poetry,  the  arts,  the  intimacy  of  so- 
ciety, conversational  confidence,  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and 
wanderings  of  memory,  leant  still  less  to  literature  than  to 
conspiracy. 

XXXL 

But  while  this  opposition  of  family,  of  women,  of  young 
officers,  and  of  courtiers  without  masters,  was  thus  forming 
in  the  residence  of  Queen  Hortense  at  Saint>Leu,  court 
against  court,  an  opposition  more  reserved,  more  patriotic,  and 
more  national,  showed  itself  at  Paris  in  the  popular  writings  of 
Camot  and  of  Fouche,  which  were  circulated  in  profusion 
amongst  the  people. 
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Gamot,  a  xepabtifln  of  the  old  times,  the  moore  finn 
beoaose  lie  msM  more  modeiate  and  more  podent  in  bis  yiews, 
faadsoowled  on  the  leign  of  Napoleon  ^nth  an  opposition  cold 
and  auetere.  fie  had  not  offered  to  irotnin  to  the  service,  till 
the  last  moment  when  the  despotism  ^wbs  tottering  to  its  flail, 
and  when  the  cause  of  ins  coontiy  might  he  mixed  np  lihrongli 
the  peril  of  inmusion  with  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  He  had 
defended  Antwerp  as  the  bulwark  of  Belgium  and  the  north  of 
France  which  was  menaced.  Having  retamed  to  Paris  with  a 
modest  glory,  he  had  fomned  ian  estimate  of  1^  reverses  and 
the  dangers  likely  to  be  incmrred  by  France ;  and  even  in  these 
reverses  he  bad  seen  some  hope  of  the  revival  of  a  constitntional 
liberty.  He  had  forgotten  bis  own  party  interests  to  welcome 
a  Eestoration  with  justice  if  not  with  £»vonr.  No  doubt  Oamot 
bore  on  his  namie  the  indelible  stain,  in  the  ^es  of  the  brother 
of  Louis  XYI.,  of  his  vote  for  death  in  the  sentence  of  the 
King;  and  ihe  still  more  ineffaceaUe  stain  of  his  nominal 
responsibility  in  iihe  sanguinary  proscriptions  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  He  had  sot  there  by  the  side  of  Hobespierre 
and  of  Saint-Just ;  but  every  ene  knew  in  France  that  this 
apparent  complicity  of  Oamot  had  concealed  a  deep  enmity 
against  his  sanguinaiy  colleagues,  and  that  in  this  committee  of 
government  he  had  held  not  the  axe  of  the  Convention,  but 
the  sword  which  defended  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  still  further  recollected  that  Caniot,  some^nonths  later,  had 
been  proscribed  -m  a  partisan  of  revolutionaxy  moderation,  and 
even  was  suspected  of  complicity  with  those  who  conspired  for 
the  re-establishment  of  a  constitutional  svfereignty.  He  had 
only  escaped  the  hatred  of  the  extreme  men  of  the  Convention, 
by  flight  and  voluntary  exile  from  liis  country,  and  he  had  never 
consented  to  bend  under  Bonaparte.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions  Camot  enjoyed,  st  that  time,'an«Bcendanoy  overall  parties 
'—indulgence  from  the  loyalists,  the  esteem  of  sthe 'moderates, 
and  popularity  with  :the  jepubHcaiffi.    His  ^voioe  was  lan  oracle. 

XXXIL 

He  ventured  to  make  it  heard,  with  a  manty  liberty  which 
charmed  some,  and  with  a  boldness  of  defiance  that  rojsed  the 
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mdigaatiQiii  of  odiexB.  Qe  dassd,  in.  his  maaifostoi  to  r^noaok 
mth  Hate  nuirdec  of  Louia  XVI.,  not  the  rapnblifiBas^  hati  the 
rojalistBv 

"^The:  in^labiUlTf  of  the  xojal  petson,"  ho'  aaiilv  ''  could 
not  stop  the  jjodges.  Louis  XVI.  nas  no  longer  the  Bang  of 
France  when  he  was  sentenced.  Besides,  should  not  this 
inviolahility  have  limits  ?  Should  it  equally  protect  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  and  the  usurper?  Shall  we  look  upon  those 
princes  as  sacred  and  inviolable  to  whom  nothing  is  inviolable 
orsacied?  It  i&  power  that. decides  everjcthisg;  aiiiiti»not, 
therefb^a,  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  Jacobins  should  hove 
been  in  the  right  at  first,  the  Directory  afterwardS)  then  Bonft* 
parte,,  and^  finally,,  tihe  Bourbons,  whose  family  had  been 
already  in  the  right  once  before  during  nine  centuries^  But 
since  it  is  ackno^edged  that  there  is  no  real,  right  without 
power,  we  must  act  in  such  a  manner  that,  the  Bourbona 
shall  not  lose  theirs,  and  still  more  that  one.  part  o£  this  fierce 
shall  not.  be.  turned  against  the  other. 

*'  To  pardon  all,  to  leave  to  every  one  his  employments  and 
his  honours,  to  continue  in  the  Senate  men  who  would  not 
flatter,  not  to  exduda  from  secondary  employments  those  who 
may  have*  been,  led  astray  by  an  excessive  love  for  liberty ;  to 
honour  the  military,. and  not  to  have  the  air  of  pardoning  them' 
their  impioua  victories,-^this  is  what,  ought  to  be  done.  And 
what  has-been  done?  Of  all  that  bears  thaname  of  patrbt 
they  have  made  an  antagonist  population,  in  the  midst  o£ 
another  to  which  they  have  indiscreetly  given  a  splendid  pre- 
ference. If  you  would  now  appear  at  the  court  with  distinction, 
take  care  you  do  not  say  that  you  are  one  of  those  twenty-five 
millions  of  citi2sens  who  have  defended  their  country  with  some 
courage  against  the  invasion  oi  the  enemy,  because  you  will  ba 
told  that  these  twenty-five  millions  of  pretended  citizens  are 
twenty-five  millions  of  rebels,  and  that  these  pretended  enemies, 
have  always  been  friends.  Say,  on  the:  contrary,  that  jou  have: 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  Chouan,  or  a  Yendeen,  or  a  refugee, 
or  a  Cossack,  or  an  Englishman;  or,  finally,  that  having 
remained  in  France,  you  have  only  solicited  places  under  the 
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ephemeral  goyemments  which  have  preceded  the  Kestoration, 
in  order  the  better  to  betray  them,  and  the  sooner  to  pull 
them  doTvn.  Then,  indeed,  your  fidelity  will  be  lauded  to  the 
skies ;  you  will  receive  the  warmest  felicitations,  decorations, 
and  affectionate  answers,  from  all  the  royal  family." 


XXXIII. 

Foach£  was  desirous,  in  imitation  of  Camot,  but  with  other 
▼lews,  to  possess  himself  once  more  of  a  species  of  police  minis- 
tiyover  public  opinion.  He  accordingly  circulated,  some  in 
manuscript,  and  some  printed,  a  series  of  letters  menacing  for 
the  Bourbons.  He  addressed  the  King  as  plenipotentiary  of 
the  Beyolution,  treating,  as  between  equals,  with  the  crown, 
disdaining,  accusing,  and  insulting  the  members  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  pouring  forth  the  threats  of  a  second  Reign  of 
Terror,  fawning  upon  the  king,  alone,  and  offering  to  sti^e  a 
bargain  with  the  Restoration. 

These  letters  of  Fouche  had  a  different,  but  still  an  immense 
effect  upon  public  opinion.  Carnot  was  esteemed,  and  Fouche 
was  despised ;  but  people  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  pro^ 
found  ability.  He  was  thought  to  be  the  secret  dictator  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  because  he  boldly  assumed  the  tone  and 
attitude.  He  was  known  stOl  to  hold  the  strings  by  which 
the  old  police  were  moved,  and  which  had  never  been  entirely 
broken  even  in  his  exile.  No  one  thought  he  would  speak 
so  boldly,  if  he  did  not  feel  himself  so  strong;  and  this 
strength  was  estimated  according  to  his  boldness.  It  was  fur- 
ther known  that  he  had  private  conferences  and  political  inti- 
macies with  some  men  who  enjoyed  the  hidden  familiarity  of 
the  Count  d*Artois,  and  with  M.  de  Blacas  himself.  He 
began  also  to  practise  on  the  Bonapartists.  This  triple  part 
he  was  playing,  and  which  could  only  be  explained  by  the  im- 
portance which  these  different  parties  attached  to  him,  made 
Fouche  s  letters  a  scandal  to  some,  to  others  an  enigma,  but 
an  event  to  alL 
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The  Eing  cBS^notinsx  Mmsoil  aboolr  time  qnnptoms:  ho 
listened  mtbont  anger,  and  looked  untfaout  pn^iBiiG0»  on.  Ae 
men  of  ttte  republican  party  the  moist  oompramisad.  Ha  did 
not  consider  them  aa  irreeondiable  witib  ti3B  Bfrefltahlwhment 
of  Ma  honse  in  France.  He  accepted,  aacE  ke>  even  sought 
for  the  opportunity;  on  aH  oeeasionsi  to  enter  into  csonfideaitial 
relations  mth  th«m,  and  aj^ieared  to  lend,  sot  only  at- 
tention, hut  cre^  to  t^eir  oouiBsels.  These  men,  on  their 
side,  called  to  mind  a  certain  comp^ty  of  ideas  b^bween  the 
prinee  and  themselves  at  theeonn&sncement  oi  ibd  Bevohidon. 
Seeking  to  confirm  in  Ms  heart  tto  political  anmesfy  that  he 
owed  t&em,  through  a  certain  private  and  personal  fisvour,  they 
drew  nigh  to  him  in  secret,  axid-  did  noteease  to  answer  to  him 
for  tfie  EeyoDation,  if  he*  only  conwnted  to  let  himself  he 
directed,  or  only  enlightened  by  litems 
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Btatts  was  one  of  these,"  one  of  the  most  noted  wrecks  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  heroes  of  ike  %ik  ThCTmidor,  the 
saviour  of  the  Convention  against  the  Jacobins  of  Robespierre, 
a  preponderating  member  of  the  executive  Directory,  and  the 
author  of  Bonaparte's  fortune,  which  was  overturned  by  this 
soldier  whom  he  had  elevated,  who  had  become  the  enemy  of 
the  usurper  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  throne ;  but  he  was  still 
a  regicide,  and  by  this  title  odious,  though  necessary  to  the 
Bourbons.  The  instinct  of  a  common  hatred  against  Bonaparte, 
and  of  a  common^  cfefenee-  aganist  tlk»  party  of  the  exiled 
Emperor,  ought  to  unite  the  court  and  Barras.  This  old 
director  was  of  illustrious  birth;  and  a  noble  origin  always 
leaves  a  certain  relationship  of  the  heart  between  a  gentleman 
and  the  throne  even  that  he  has  overturned.  Blood  struggles 
against  opinions,  and  sometimes  triumphs  over  them;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  brings  one  back  to  the  recollections  of  early  life. 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Count  d'Artois  had,  throughM.de 


